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JOSEPH  VAILL." 


The  Rev.  Joseph  Vaill,  d.  d.,  was  the  seventh  of  eight  children  of  the 
Eer.  Joseph  Vaiil,  who  for  more  ihan  fifty  years  was  a  Congregational 
pastor  in  Hadlyme,  Conn.  There  (he  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born, 
July  28,  1790.=  His  mother  was  Sarah  Fowler,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
B«v.  Joseph  Fowler,  of  East  Uuddnm,  Coun.  His  father,  to  eke  out  a 
scant  salary  of  seventy  pounds,  kept  a  school  in  his  own  house  for  many 
years.  Joseph,  Jr.,  together  with  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Wiiliani  F.  Vaill, 
formerly  a  missionary  to  the  Osages,  received  his  early  ediicniion  in  the 
Hadlyme  Parsonage.  Other  pupils  in  this  family  school,  at  different  times, 
were  the  Rev.  Edward  D.  Griffin,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Harvey,  D.  D., 
and  the  Hon.  William  Hungerford,  of  (he  Hartford  (Conn.)  Bar. 

In  this  &inily  was  a  home  of  domestic  peace,  inlelltgence,  piety,  and 
hospitality. 

Joseph,  Jr.  was  fitted  for  college  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  but,  on  account 
of  hia  youth  and  inexperience,  was  held  back  until  the  fall  of  1807.  His 
father's  hesitation  about  sending  him  away  from  the  restraints  of  home, 
and  among  temptMions,  without  experience  of  a  religious  change,  was  an 

'  "  Hemoir  of  Rev.  J.  Yaill,"  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Parsona,  Faalor  in  East  Haddam, 

)  Tba  antbori^M  for  the  facts  in  Ibis  article  are  diaries,  sermons,  and  espeoiiUy 
a  leriea  of  "  Aatobiographical  Sketcbet,"  dedicated  bj  Dr.  Vaill  to  his  familj  and 
friends.  The  "  Sketches  "  were  began  in  Somen,  Coon.,  and  finished  in  Palmer,'MaN. 
Qaotalioni  in  this  aiticte,  not  otherwise  credited,'  are  for  the  moat  part  extracts  fhim 
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additional  reason  for  the  delay.  Eyen  when  admitted  into  college  he  was 
not  allowed  to  reside  there  during  the  first  term,  partly  on  account  of  his 
father's  narrow  circumstances.  Meanwhile  his  father  directed  his  studies 
at  home,  and  with  the  opening  of  the  second  term  he  became  a  resident 
at  Yale. 

His  first  room-mate  was  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Groodrich,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.    In  his  own  words:  — 

''  During  that  term  both  Mr.  Groodrich  and  mjrself  hopefully  experienced  relig- 
ion, in  connection  with  a  somewhat  extensive  revival  in  Yale  College.  Here  I 
should  say  that  my  parents  had,  previously  to  my  entering  college,  manifested 
great  anxiety  for  my  soul,  and  had  made  me  the  subject  of  many  prayers  and 
much  religious  instruction.  Indeed,  my  father,  as  he  oflen  said,  thought  he 
could  never  consent  to  my  entering  college  till  he  saw  some  evidence  of  piety 
toward  God  in  my  heart.  But  he  finaUy  yielded,  and  sent  me  away  with  his 
many  prayers,  which  I  trust  descended  in  saving  blessings  on  my  soul  not  long 
after  I  lefl  the  paternal  dwelling." 

Only  the  usual  incidents  marked  his  college  course.  One  of  his  room- 
mates was  Mr.  Sidney  Edwards  Morse,  founder  and  editor  of  the  New 
York  Observer,  and  ''the  father  of  the  religious  newspaper  press "^  in 
this  country.     Their  intimacy  was  lifelong. 

The  Yale  College  Class  of  1811,  to  which  these  friends  belonged,  in- 
cluded among  its  forty-nine  members  several  men  since  of  considerable 
mark.  It  claims  eleven  ministers,  four  members  of  Congress,  a  Governor 
of  Connecticut,  three  Supreme  Court  judges,  and  two  historians,  besides 
Professor  Ralph  Emerson,  formerly  of  Andover,  and  Joseph  E.  Worces- 
ter, LL.  D.,  author  of  Worcester's  Dictionary. 

At  his  graduation,  September  11, 1811,  young  Mr.  Vaill  supported  a 
part  in  a  colloquy,  —  a  fact  which  indicates  a  standing  in  scholarship  among 
the  first  twenty  of  his  class.  He  proceeds  at  once  to  earn  by  teaching 
enough  to  discharge  a  college  debt  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Six 
months  he  acts  as  principal  of  Morris  Academy,  in  Litchfield,  South 
Farms,  Conn.,  and  for  the  same  period  has  charge  of  a  high  school  in  Salis- 
bury, in  his  native  State.  Collaterally  he  pursues  the  study  of  theology, 
writing  dbsertations  on  prominent  doctrinal  topics,  and  occasionally  pro- 
ducing a  sermon.  This  year,  and  the  winter  following  (1812-13),  spent 
at  home,  and  with  his  brother,  in  North  Guilford,  Conn.,  constitute  the 
main  portion  of  the  time  which  he  devoted  to  theological  study  before 
entering  the  ministry.    But  frqpi  his  earliest  years  he  had  lived,  as  he 

1  Quotation  from  the  "  Sketches."  It  is  not,  however,  quite  true.  At  least  five 
religions  newspapers,  and  as  many  theolog:ical  reviews  and  journals,  preceded  the  New 
YoriL  Observer.  Mr.  Morse  is,  however^  on  the  Ust  of  pioneers  in  establishing  religions 
periodicals. 
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expresses  it,  in  an  "  atmosphere  of  divinity,"  and  hence  wna  enabled 
by  the  following  June  to  get  a  license  to  preach,  from  the  Middlesex 
(Conn.)  Association.  While  journeying  for  a  season  on  horseback,  to 
confirm  his  health,  he  began  to  supply  pulpits '  as  he  bad  opportunity,  tuid 
soon  engaged  for  a  few  weeks  with  a  church  in  the  north  quarter  of  Lyme, 
Conn.  The  Rev.  Aaahel  Kettieton's  pastorate  there  h»A  then  closed,  and 
Uiere  was  at  the  time  a  peculiar  interest  in  religion.  Here  he  stayed  two 
months,  and  he  always  felt  he  had  great  reason  for  gratitude  that  his  first 
experience  of  continuous  ministerial  service  was  in  a  season  of  reviraL 
These  labors  in  North  Lyme  had  "some  happy  fruits." 

After  leaving  North  Lyme  he  supplied  the  pulpit  four  or  five  Sab- 
baihii,  in  Bloomfield,*  Conn.  Soon  came  an  invitation  from  Pomfret, 
Conn.     But   he   says :  — 

"  I  returned  to  my  father's  to  consult  with  friends  as  to  my  future  coarie. 
Here  I  met  my  brother,  and  also  Rev.  Joseph  Harvey.  During  our  interview  a 
messenger,  now  Rev.  Ebeneier  Brown,'  arrived  at  my  fathcr'a  from  Brimfield, 
Hssa.,  ....  with  a  pressing  invitation  that  1  would  go  and  supply  the  church  and 
people  in  that  town,  they  having  been  long  without  a  settled  pastor,  and  being 
ooable  to  nnite  in  any  of  the  many  candidates*  they  bad  employed.  This  matter 
wot  laid  before  my  father  and  friends,  and  also  tbe-case[s]  of  Wiotonborg  and 
Pomfret ....  duly  considered ;  and  the  result  nrrived  at  was,  that  my  duty  lay  in 
the  direction  of  Brimfield,  Mass.  Accordingly,  aFter  having  declined  the  invita- 
tion to  retitm  to  Wintonburg,  and  also  given  a  negalive  to  the  request  from 
Fomfrot,  1  moiitilcd  mv  horse  with  Haildle  and  saddle-bags,  on  or  about  the  I.'ithof 
October,  1813.  I  reached  Brimfield  in  safety  after  two  days'  ride,  and  preached 
my  first  sermon  there  on  the  Sab.,  the  17th  of  October,  and  continued  with 
tbem  five  Sabbaths,  when  a  onanimoas  call  from  the  churcb  and  town  ....  wai 
given  me  to  become  their  pastor.  Attoul  the  same  time  I  received  a  call  from  the 
chnrch  and  tociety  in  Wintonburg,  and  also  [one]  from  the  church  and  people  in 
North  Lyme. 

"Before  answering  either  of  these  calls,  I  returned  on  the  last  of  November 
to  my  father's  house  in  Hadlyme.  Here  I  spent  a  few  weeks,  and,  afler  taking 
advice  of  friends,  and  laying  the  matter  loDching  my  future  course  before  God 
in  prayer,  I  came  to  the  concluuon  that  it  was  my  dnty  to  accept  of  the  call  from 
Btimfield." 

Before  retuming  to  Brimfield  in  December  he  waa  married,  on  the  7th 
of  the  month,  to  Misa  Anne  Kirtland,  a  member  of  his  father's  chnrch. 

'  Be  prtached  for  the  irst  lime,  as  a  licentiate,  at  a  service  praparatorj  to  commn- 
■ioo,  for  tboBev.  William  Lyman,  d.  d.,  in  Millingcon,  Conn,,  the  Bsiaeweelf  in  which 
be  was  licenaed.    At  that  time  be  bad  a  stock  of  ten  or  twelve  seimoni. 

*  Then  Wintonburg. 

*  Be  has  since  died. 

*  Dr.  TriII  was  "perhaps  tbefltleeuth  candidate." — J/enonoJ  Sarmm  at  Britufitld, 
^mmemorativi  of  lht_fiJUtlh  anaiMrsory  of  Mi  leoUnunt  Atrt. 
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His  ordination  and  installation  oecurred  February  2, 1814.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  his  father ;  and  his  brother,  then  at  North  Guilford,  Conn., 
was  a  member  of  the  counciL  Says  the  Memorial  Sermon  already 
quoted :  — 

*^  The  snow  on  the  day  of  ordination  was  deep,  attended  with  a  sudden  thaw ; 
but  notwithstanding  ^e  unpropitiousness  of  the  weather,  the  church  was  fiUed  to 
overflowing,  and  everything  passed  off  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  un- 
less I  except  the  martial  music,  with  which  the  council  was  escorted  to  and  from 
the  house  of  God,  at  the  instance  and  under  the  direction  of  a  certain  ambitious 
colonel  of  those  days,  who  seemed  to  think  the  music  essential  to  the  perfection 
of  beauty  on  that  solemn  occasion." 

Although  now  but  twenty-three  and  a  half  years  old,  he  was  called  to 
cope  with  many  difficulties.  In  a  memorial  sermon  which  was  preached 
in  Brimfield  in  1864,  commemorative  of  his  settlement  there  fifty  years 
before,  he  says :  — 

"  The  church  edifice,  in  my  early  ministry,  with  its  high  arch,  and  its  numer- 
ous and  loose  windows,  was  rendered  a  cold  house  for  winter.  For  successive 
years  I  preached  in  it  without  any  warming  apparatus  that  was  visible  to  the 
eye ;  and  while  the  audience  generally  tarried  through  the  service,  the  preacher 
received  many  a  hint,  by  the  rubbing  of  hands  and  the  shrugging  of  shoulders, 
that  no  word  from  his  lips  could  be  so  grateful  as  *  Amen.'  And  then  followed 
such  a  rush  for  the  doors  as  might  not  have  been  inappropriate  to  an  alarm  of 
fire,  but  [was]  not  very  becoming  for  an  egress  from  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord. 
It  was  some  years  after  my  settlement  that  stoves  were  introduced  into  the 
church.  Strong  prejudices  resisted  the  movement  My  hearers,  some  of  them 
at  least,  had  rather  sit  an  hour  and  a  half  (for  you  must  know  our  services  were 
longer  then  than  now)  with  the  mercury  at  zero,  than  make  any  innovations  on 
the  old  and  venerated  customs  of  their  fathers.  Hence  the  first  movement  in 
this  direction  met  with  but  little  favor.  The  church  and  town  were  called  to- 
gether to  discuss  this  momentous  question.  The  matter  was  earnestly  debated. 
The  pros  and  cons  were  carefully  considered." 

And,  connected  with  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  there  incidentally  comes 
out  an  emphatic,  though  somewhat  ex  parte,  testimony  to  the  vigor,  if  not 
the  persuasiveness,  of  the  preacher  in  the  presence  of  his  unwarmed  con- 
gregation.    For  the  sermon  proceeds :  — 

"  At  length  one  somewhat  aged  gentleman,  as  I  was  informed,  rose  and  said  : 
'We  do  not  need,  fellow-citizens,  a  stove  in  this  house,  to  warm  it  up;  the 
preaching  is  hot  enough  for  that  purpose.'  No  small  compliment  to  the  young 
preacher,  that  he  was  able  to  warm  his  hearers,  and  make  them  comfortable  in  a 
cold  day,  by  his  httmtng  wards  superseding  the  necessity  of  burning  coaU,  In 
process  of  time,  by  consent  of  the  town,  provided  it  should  be  no  expense  to  it, 
stoves  went  into  the  church,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  preacher  and 
hearers." 
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In  those  daje,  it  is  well  known,  the  township  constituted  the  parish  anJ 
nnited  with  the  church  in  giving  a  call  to  the  pastorale.  The  number  of 
professors  of  reli^'on  in  Brimficld  at  this  time  was  small,  — onl^  seventy 
JD  a  popnlation  of  sixteen  hnndred.  Mr.  Vaill's  church  was  the  only  re- 
ligions organization  in  the  town.  Of  its  members  "  a  majority  were  aged." 
Some  of  them  rell"no  sympathy  in  the  measures  that  the  young  and  some- 
whst  ardent  pastor  would  set  forward,"  while  some  "had  fallen  into  gro«fl 
errors,  and  faad  of  course  no  relish  for  the  trutli." 

Upon  this  topic  the  Memorial  Sermon  says :  — 

"  Fake  doctrine  bid  gaiaed  so  much  ascendency  as  to  place  me  in  antagotiism, 
in  my  public  preaching,  with  some  of  my  reipected  bearers.  Error  had  ob- 
tained mcb  bold  of  the  minds  of  namben  u  to  render  vrbat  I  regarded  sound 
doctrine  deeply  dicgiuting  to  them,  so  much  bo  ai  to  render  viuble  their  impa- 
ttCDCe  while  Itstening  to  my  appeals  Irom  the  pulpt." 

Yet  there  was  "a  gentle  dropping  almost  from  the  opening"  of  his 
■niDtstiy,  and  "  during  the  first  four  years  as  many  bad  been  received  " 
into  the  charch  "as  were  members"  at  the  time- of  his  settlement;  and 
IB  fiAeen  years  as  many  had  been  added  as  during  ninety   years   be- 

In  1819  occurred  the  6tst  general  revival  of  religion  ever  experienced 
in  Brimfidd.  One  of  ild  results  was  the  addition  of  one  hnndred  and  five 
1*  (he  membership  of  the  charch. 

Ib  1821  Mr.  Vaill  induced  the  church  to  subsfilule  for  the  former' 
«  vague  "  and  "  aosaliafactory  "  Confession  of  Faith  one  more  evaDgellcal 
and  defined,  —  a  "  wicked  innovation  "  (!)  "  most  strenuously  resbted  " 
"  by  most  of  the  aged  members  of  the  cbnrcb."  "  Numbers  "  of  these 
"  had  drank  deeply  into  Univeraaliero  "  and  Unitarianism,  and  it  was  found 
difficult  to  "  tMJntflin  sny  efficient  discipline."  ' 

Id  an  unpublished  sermon  he  thus  familiarly  remarks  upon  bis  own 
dogmatic  fiuth  at  that  time :  — 

**  As  far  BiyseUI  I  had  been  tnoogbt  np  at  the  feet  of  such  men  as  Dwi^t  and 
la*  eotemporariei  of  like  &ith,  ai  Strang  and  Bellamy  and  Backus,  and 
[was]  deemed  to  be  as  decidedly  orthodox  as  they,  thoogh  I  am  quite  tore  I  did 
not  pia  By  &ith  on  their  deeve." 

Al  this  period  his  labors  were  abundant.     Occasionally,  thou^  "  fool- 
isUy,"  as  he  afierwards  thought,  he  would  preach  four  times  on  Suitday, — 
t  out  district     Motwith standing  deeply  rooted  prejudices  on 

two  old  otKS  "  of  two  dinicfaei  fbnaaij  existing  in  Bhmfield.  — 

a  in  tke  abore  pangT^>b  uc  from  an  nnpalilub«d  serman. 
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•the  part  of  certain  of  the  church,  he  **  established  what  were  then,  rather 
sneeringlj,  called  '  night  meetings/  " 

He  speaks  of  his  annual  stipend  ^  as  not  of  a  princely  character,  and 
remarks  upon  the  consequent  necessity  for  carrying  on  farming  operations 
to  eke  it  out,  —  a  necessity  made  stronger  still  by  the  custom  of  those 
days,  according  to  which  he  "  was  obliged  to  keep  a  sort  of  ministers' 
tavern."  , 

Mr.  Yaill's  efforts  continued  from  time  to  time  to  be*  blessed,  until  in 
1834  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  charge  of  the  Second  Church  and  Parish, 
in  Portland,  Me.,  once  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Payson's.^  Among  his  rea- 
sons for  leaving  Brimfield  the  autobiography  furnishes  the  following  inter- 
esting account  of  one :  —  ' 

^  It  so  happened  that  a  new  and  strange  religion  had  been  imported  from 
Western  New  York  into  Brimfield,  which  made  its  appearance  about  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  my  ministry  there.  It  was  known  under  the  name  of  Perfection- 
ism. Its  disciples  claimed  such  immediate  conmiunication  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
to  supersede  the  necessity  of  means.  Of  course,  the  Ministry,  the  Sabbath,  the 
Church,  and  the  ordinances  were  set  aside,  and  looked  upon  as  of  no  yalue.  A 
young  woman  was  the  first  preacher  of  this  strange  doctrine,  who  soon  brought 
to  her  aid  a  few  men  of  like  faith,  and  through  these  combined  influences  much 
mischief  was  done.  A  number  of  the  church  *  were  strangely  carried  away  with 
these  new  and  fanatical  notions,  embracing  one  of  the  deacons  and  his  wife. 
Much  excitement  was  produced.  The  attention  of  the  people  was  diverted  from 
the  great^subject  of  their  own  duty  to  God,  and  [they]  spent  their  time  in  ani- 
madverting upon  the  new  and  strange  movements  of  the  Perfectionists." 

They  who  remained  steadfast  in  the  faith  were  unwilling  to  the  last 
to  dbmiss  their  pastor ;  but  his  removal  to  Portland  was  advised  by  the 
Bev.  Heman  Humphrey,  d.  d.,  then  President  of  Amherst  College,  and 
by  the  Bev.  Asahel  Nettleton,^  who  recommended  him  to  the  people  of 
Portland. 

His  installation^  in  Portland  occurred  October  15th.^     The  personal 

^  He  was  given  a  settlement  of  $  500,  an  annual  salary  of  $  550,  and  the  promise 
"  We  shall  get  you  yonr  wood/' — a  promise  which  was  faithfully  and  generously  kept, 
notwithstanding  it  was  informally  made. 

'  More  recently  the  Key.  Dr.  Tyler  had  been  settled  there,  but  had  been  called  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Theological  Institute  in  Connecticut,  and  had  accepted  the  call. 

'  About  twenty.  Many,  perhaps  most  of  them,  lived  to  regret  and  condemn  *their 
own  course. 

*  He  speaks  of  Mr.  Nettleton  as  his  "  long-tried  friend." 

*  Professor  Balph  Emerson,  a  college  classmate,  then  of  Andover,  preached  the  ser- 
mon. 

®  The  council  to  act  upon  his  request  for  dismission  met  in  Brimfield,  September 
16th. 
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aamfira,  ki  fAen  qaolpi.  m%  that  Mr.  V«nr«  ^on^t-  frmmf;  di*c<(wrM« 
tken  aaed  «  Jnnr  oat  n  aadicnoe  rarring  fewn  iw«Jtv  koinJir^  M  AftfMi 
kasAvd  paaoas.  For  tLi««  Btontte  be  )xiwr6pi  in  Uw  &mi)r  of  Mr^ 
Vajwom,  vli^  be  nmoud  bi$  own  fimily  to  Ponliuid.  Ovtir  ibU  rhan!4 
— ai  tfamt  time  ibt  laig^si '  in  tbr  dtv  —  lie  prondcd  tbtvc  j-carn.  Hut  lit* 
dMBg«  &acB  Brimfidd,  in  Ute  iBKnor  eoaniry,  to  fortland,  a  f«ib(«nl 
tU.y,  was  £tr  &om  fkvor«bl«  to  ki$  hcjilth  Mid  spinUi,  which  niNtililT  d«> 
diaed  from  the  tunc  of  usumin;  that  pastonilp.  In  18,17  b«  hi^H  l)ir  ntro 
opponoaily  of  aooeptti^  or  nj«vting  a  r^rall  tn  b'n  (onotr  rhurgv  in  Unm> 
field.  He  Mcepted  it,  and  iras  disnis^rd  from  PonUnd  iVtolMr  1  .'>th.  jii« 
three  jrears  from  the  time  of  his  entnuire  tx\>aa  his  mini^trr  th<-tv.  "  It  h 
worthy  of  remark,"  $»}-£  the  aulobiogra]>hr,  "  that  not  a  Snbkntli  intPTv«iiied 
betireen  my  closing  my  labors  in  Portland  and  r<>«timing  tlicni  (Ajptin)  111 
Brimlield."  "  So,  on  learing  BrimficM  for  Portland,  1  nupiiliRd  the  pulptl 
in  the  former  place  till  I  commenced  my  Inbora  iu  th«  Ullor."  Tlio  narrn- 
Htc  saja :  — 

"The  cooncQ  wu  composed  of  some  i>f  tha  mmc  father*  nnd  lirDllirrn  hj 
nfaom  I  was  ordained,  almost  twetity-foiir  j-ciira  betbr*.     My  IhwIht,  William  K, 

Vaill,  preached  the  installation  sernion It  was  undontoui]  liy  nijwU'  anil 

by  my  people  that  I  had  retnrned  to  spend  my  remaining  day*  with  thoni 

My  salary  was  increased  from  S  SCO  to  9  600.  I  lind  given  the  pM>])tu  t»  undar- 
stand  they  would  remodel  the  meeting-house,  and  the  next  siirliiK  this  was  un- 
dertaken, and  in  the  coutbr  of  the  sumnier  and  full  was  complpted  at  an  nupnnia 
of  fromS4,0fi0  to  S  5,000,  and  (Ims  was  ili.i  lioim- rcml.'iod  .■oinmo.tiimii,  nnil  «ven 
beantifiiL  It  was  dedicated 'on  the  10th  of  January,  1B38.  I  proM-hedlha  dwtl- 
catioD  iennoii.  The  Perfectionist  excitement  had  subsided ;  and  a  nuintwr  wlio 
lutd  been  snipended  from  the  church  for  disorderly  walk  oonfossod  tbuir  arrur 
and  were  restored." 

'He  says,  in  Tiew  of  sMdiog  there:  "Tbe  field  to  whkh  I  am  rallnl  la  a  Krsat 
and  inlnating  field,  and  most  unworthy  and  Insufficient  do  I  fssl  to  orcu|i)'  ll." 

*  "But  why  remodel  it,  do  you  inquire  ?  In  Iho  fint  plwe,  its  slttliiKi  wnrs  mad* 
np  of  sqnan  pews,  bringing  about  one  third  of  tlie  audience  wllli  llirlr  Imrka  Ui  tb* 
speaker,  ~  mher  a  discourteous  position  as  rci;anla  liim,  and  not  reniarhabl/ |ilnusnl, 
one  woold  think,  to  the  hearer.  These  pews,  in  general,  had  neither  rarjini  n>ir  fHrtll- 
tore.'  And  then  the  pnlpit  was  at  a  (earful  deration,  wtili^h,  lioworer,  aHiinmt  rallwr 
necessary,  not  so  moch  lor  preaching  to  the  angels  of  lieareu,  liut  lo  i[lvo  ilis  iifnrlitr 
BB  (^tportanitj  to  watch  the  roguish  boys  and  girls,  wlui,  llius  aeiiaralnl  triim  llwlr 
pcrenta,  piettj  eidnaiKly  occupied  the  Hiusrc  jiewa  that  covered  ttin  outiT  aurfsm  nt 
tbe  ^ep  and  high  gallenes  on  all  sides  hat  one.  For  iliese  aod  otiier  valid  slid  still 
man  important  reasons,  its  reconstmCTion  became  «  desideratum."  —  Mmnrl'il  f*mwtm, 

*  "  Oae  reason,  perhaps,  «hj  0^  pews  were  nnfamishsd,  might  ti*  tmtiA  In  llw  fae( 
that  aD  Ae  nDnidpiU  oMctiiiga  lor  business  were  held  in  the  Iwdy  uf  lh«  viiunh  In  iImm 
d^s,aBd  being  daysof  Idbmixo  mast^ation,  and  of  morse  of  iodlserludusM  illsctiisriia, 
•>r  lady  fricada  pnfared  oceaaionally  to  cleanse  the  floors  of  Itieir  psws  lliaui  tu  hM« 

-An  c»pasdi)4|«nd  sad  rmiaed  by  tobacco  SBlivs-"  —  Jf<sMrt(i/Awsw(i,iwM, 
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At  this  time  the  pecuniary  condition  of  Amherst  College  was  very  dis- 
couraging. Mr.  Yaill  had  long  been  a  trustee  of  the  Institution,  and  had 
before  temporarily  acted  as  a  soliciting  agent  on  its  behalf.  In  1841,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessary  to  appoint  some  one  to  deyote  his  entire  time  to  the 
collection  of  funds,  and  to  other  work  in  its  interest  To  his  ^  great  grief 
and  surprise  "  Mr.  Yaill  was  unanimously  chosen  to  the  office  and  respon- 
sibility of  ^  Greneral  Agent  of  Amherst  College."  He  declined,  but  the 
trustees  insisted.     He  thus  speaks  of  the  matter :  — 

*^  The  question  of  duty  now  pressed  upon  me  with  great  weight  The  thought 
of  again  breaking  up  at  Brimfield  and  tearing  myself  away  from  my  pleasant  home 
there,  and  a  people  endeared  to  me  by  many  tender  reooUections,  was  exceed- 
ingly painful.  On  the  other  hand,  the  College  was  dear  to  me  as  a  child  I  had 
nursed  and  cherished  from  its  infancy,  in  whose  counsels  I  had  always  been,  and 
which  I  well  knew  occupied  a  most  important  place  in  the  community,  [and] 
whose  downfall  I  beheld  as  a  dreadful  calamity.  Well  I  knew  that  some  efficient 
agency  must  be  instituted  for  the  College,  or  its  doors  must  ultimately  be  closed. 
My  mind  for  weeks  was  greatly  agitated  with  the  question  before  me,  until,  after 
much  prayer  and  counsel,  I  became  satisfied  that  my  duty  might  lie  in  the  direction 
of  the  College,  proTided  i^y  church  and  people  would  give  me  up.** 

The  Hey.  Dr.  John  Fiske,  of  New  Braintree,  also  a  member  of  the  Col- 
lege corporation,  laid  the  matter  before  the  church  in  Brimfield,  which 
finally  consented  to  release  their  pastor  a  second  ^  time.  He  entered  at 
once  upon  the  duties  of  the  agency,^  and  continued  to  discharge  them  for 
nearly  four  years.  Then,  invited  to  settle  in  Princeton,  Mass.,  and  also 
in  Somers,  Conn.,  he  went  to  Somers,'  where  he  remained  nine  years  and 
a  half.  While  here  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  Amherst  College.  Among  the  items  of  his  abundant  labors  in  Somers 
is  noted  the  preaching  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  funeral  sermons.  During 
the  larger  part  of  his  stay  in  this  place  there  was  ^an  unusual  dearth 
of  revivals  throughout  New  England  compared  with  some  former  pe- 
riods." Dr.  Yaill  thus  touches  upon  the  causes  of  this  lack  of  religious 
activity :  — 

^  The  second  Brimfield  pastorate  continaed  within  a  few  days  of  four  years ;  the  en- 
tire period  of  the  two  pastorates  there  was  within  a  few  months  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
He  was  dismissed  the  second  time  December  19, 1841. 

^  Under  the  date  Brimfield,  October  12, 1841,  be  writes  in  his  diarj :  "I  have  gone 
through  with  a  great  straggle  in  breaking  away  from  my  people,  but  it  is  oyer  now,  and, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  I  have  nothing  before  me  but  to  labor  and  raise  Amherst  College, 
and  make  it  what  its  friends  desire  it  shoald  be,  and  what  the  best  interests  of  learning 
and  religion  require.  I  commit  my  way  onto  Him  who  has  been  my  guide  hitherto,  and 
on  Him  alone  I  lean  for  support" 

*  The  installation  took  place  August  6, 1845,  President  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst, 
preaching  the  sermon. 
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"The  pablic  mind  ma  being  agitated  with  many  subjects  of  a  sontewbat 
escitjng charac Eer,  rareiga  from  vit^  religion,  andaspiritof  worldlinessprovniled 
throughout  the  eonuDucitj,  tbat  greatlj-  hindered  the  succesa  of  the  pulpit  and 
niigiun.  The  country  was  canstanlly'  agitated  with  political  strifes,  &nd,  more- 
over, waa  involved  in  a  great  variety  of  secular  enterprises,  such  as  to  east  religion 
quite  into  the  background,  and  as  tended  greatly  t«  nullify  the  labon  of  the 
ainiitay,  however  Euthfully  jierformed." 

His  labors   in  Somers  were,  however,  by  no  me^ins   barren  of  good 

'   fmils.     Yet,  for  the  soke  of  a  more  compact  iield  of  labor,  and  in  order  to 

I   be  neflrer  the  railway  thoroughfares.  Dr.  Vaill,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  left 

Somer^,'  and  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church   in 

Faltner,  Mass.' 

This,  bid  last  paElorate,  wad  held  until  October  13,  1867,  nearly  thirteen 
years.  For  fifty-two  years,  with  an  interruption  of  but  four,  he  had  the 
pastoral  care  of  charcbea. 

He  wrote,  iu  all,  about  two  thousand  sermons,  and  prentibed  as  many  as 
seven  thousand  limes,  —  two  hundred  times  at  funerals,  twenty-cighl  times 
at  ordjoatioos,  imtallations,  and  dedications. 

Id  the  course  of  hb  ministry  he  passed  through  seven  revivals'  of 
reUgion.  He  received  into  the  church,  in  all,  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
Ifaree,  baptized  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  officiated  at  nine  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  funerals,  and  five  hundred  and  seventy-nine  mar- 
riages. 

He  often   lectured,  e.-pecinlly  in  the  early  jiart  of  liia  ministry,  on  edu- 

•  The  eonncil  to  consider  ibe  case  met  November  14,  185*. 

*  Installacion,  December  6,  IB54.  Sermon  by  the  Bev.  AItod  Bond,  d.  d.,  of  Nor- 
wich, Conn. 

'  A  remarkable  incident  of  the  powerful  revival  of  ISIS,  daring  his  miniaCry  iu  Brim- 
field,  is  worthy  of  record.  It  was  ^e  conversion  of  n  Bevolutioaary  soldier  al  ibo  age 
of  rixty-one,  who,  "  from  the  midst  of  the  deepest  and  most  deadly  opposition  to  Ibo 
doctrines  of  the  Cross,  was  brought  to  sit  as  a  little  child  at  the  feel  of  Jesus.  This  man 
was  to  wranght  apon  by  the  convicting  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  that,  like  Saol  of 
Taniu,  he  fell  prostrate  to  the  floor  of  bis  dwelling,  feeling  that  he  n-as  just  sinking  into 
podition."  This  occurred  daring  the  night  following  a  veiy  solemn  meeting  held  at  the 
boose  of  his  sen.  "  Prom  that  meeting  he  retired,  (but]  not  to  rest."  Al  early  dawn 
be  sent  lor  the  minister,  who  saw,  on  entering,  an  unwonted  scene.  "There  stood 
die  Malwortb,  hoary-headed  veteran,  aronnd  whoso  ears  had  whistled  the  balls  of 
the  Berolotion,  trembling  tike  an  aspen-leaf.  '  Ab,'  said  be,  as  he  grasped  my  [Dr. 
y.')]  hand,  '  I  feel  the  weight  of  sixty  years'  rebellion  against  God  lying  upon  my 
•odI';  adding,  in  his  own  strong  language,  'It  is  enough  to  shake  the  universe.'  Many 
flocked  to  see  him,  among  whom  were  the  pro^e  and  the  Eceptical.  His  conviction 
was  short  but  awfully  overwhelming.  In  the  course  of  that  day  he  submitted  to  God, 
and  for  twenty  years  subsequent,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  [he]  was  oae  of  the  most  lovely 
of  Christian  men.    Ue  was  like  Bamahas,  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Gbosi."  — [Aijn4i. 
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cation ;  and  later,  on  the  subject  of  temperance.  His  pablished  sermons, 
addresses,  &c.  are  not  very  numerous.^ 

His  manner  in  preaching  was  energetic  He  employed  gesture  and  em- 
phasis effectively.  What  he  had  to  say  came  in  a  plain,  straightforward 
way.  Though  greatly  inclined  to  be  humorous,  his  words  often  went  right 
home  with  solemnity  and  power.  He  was  full  of  common  sense,  rather 
than  brilliant  or  profound.  What  Dr.  Humphrey  said  of  his  friend  Dr. 
Nettleton  might  be  repeated  of  Dr.  Vaill.  "  He  [Dr.  N.]/'  Dr.  H.  re- 
marks, '^  was  not  a  learned  man.  His  Master  never  gave  him  time  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  as  a  scholar.  He  had  too  much  work  for  him  to  do  in  his 
vineyard  to  allow  it  Though  he  had  a  good,  substantial,  public  education. 
Dr.  Nettleton  made  no  pretensions  to  high  attainments  in  classical  litera- 
ture, or  in  any  of  the  abstruse  sciences."  Dr.  Vaill  was  a  man  much  versed 
in  common  and  business  affairs,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  executive  power, 
great  method,  and  much  native  shrewdness,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  term. 
His  speech  accorded.  It  was  simple,  direct,  and  practical ;  and  although,  to 
speak  accurately,  it  was  not  always  wholly  unrhetorical,  yet  it  manifested 
no  rhetorical  or  scholarly  bias.  Many  of  his  letters,  however,  composed 
and  sent  on  behalf  of  Amherst  College,  were  exceedingly  well  and  effec- 
tively put 

The  Rev.  Lyman  Whiting,  d.  d.,  says  of  him,  in  the  Congregationalist, 

1  The  following  is  probably  an  accurate  list,  with  their  titles :  — 

1.  A  Historical  Sermon,  Delivered  at  Brimfield,  Jannary  7,  1821,  on  the  Occasion 

of  a  New  Year. 

2.  A  Sermon,  Delivered  before  the  Hampshire  Missionary  Society,  at  their  Annoal 

Meeting,  Northampton,  August  21,  1823. 

3.  A  Sermon,  Delivered  at  Somers,  on  the  Sabbath,  April  1, 1849,  at  the  Funeral 

of  Mrs.  Chloe  Billings,  wife  of  Deacon  Solomon  Billings. 

4.  A  Sermon,  Preached  at  Palmer,  May  20,  1859,  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Funeral 

of  Deacon  Benjamin  Converse. 

5.  A  Sermon,  Delivered  at  Palmer,  February  21,  1861,  at  the  Funeral  of  William 

C.  Child. 

6.  A  Memorial  Sermon,  in  two  Parts,  Preached  at  Brimfield,  February  7,  1864,  by 

Key.  Joseph  Vaill,  d.  d..  Commemorative  of  his  Settlement  in  that  Place, 
Fifty  Tears  ago,  and  affec^onately  dedicated  to  his  former  Charge. 

7.  A  Sermon,  Delivered  at  the  Funeral  of  Her.  Alfred  Ely,  d.  d..  Late  Senior 

Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Monson,  Mass.,  July  9,  1866. 

8.  An  Address,  at  the  Laying  of  the  Corner-Stone  of  the  Meeting-House  in  the 

East  Society  in  Ware,  June  21,  1826. 

9.  An  Address,  Deliyered  at  the  Laying  of  the  Comer-Stone  of  the  Evangelical 

Congregational  Church  in  Bolton,  July  9,  1828. 

10.  Address,  Delivered  before  the  Eastern  Hampden  Agricultural  Society  at  Palmer, 

October  15,  1863. 
He  also  wrote  newspaper  articles  on  **  Education  "  and  "  Western  Travel  ** ;  besides 
a  Brief  Histoiy  of  the  Theologic^  School  of  the  Ber.  Charles  Backus,  d.  d.,  many  years 
ago  pastor  in  Somers ;  and  a  Sketch,  in  the  Congregational  Quarterly,  of  the  Life  and 
Character  of  his  brother,  the  BeT.  William  F.  Vaill. 
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that  in  liis  early  jean  he  was  a  "  burning  and  a  shilling  ligtit "  in  the  family 
of  charcbea  constituting  the  Brookfield  Association,  —  "  the  Young  America 
in  that  circle  of  pulpiu."  He  was  not  over  tenacious  of  the  elder  methods 
of  pre^nling  truth.  Although  a  preacher  more  than  half  a  century,  he  was 
never  out  of  Bympathy  wiih  the  present  time.  Dr.  Whiting  says :  "  He 
touched  feelings;  gave  point  and  poignancy  to  truth."  He,  however,  fully 
believed  in  elaboration.  Some  of  hi^  views  of  the  characteristics  of  a  good 
minister  it  will  not  be  impertinent  here  to  notice.  In  general,  bis  idea  wai 
that  such  A  minister  is  one  who  "  serves  his  generation."  Tiie  passages 
herewith  cited  I  take  from  the  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Ely :  — 

"  No  minister  can  eflectually  serve  bis  people  as  a  proacber  who  does  not  fatUi- 
fully  elaborate  his  sermons.  He  must  beat  his  oil,  if  he  would  bring  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  gospel  things  new  and  old.  We  have  do  sympatby,  nor  had  our 
departed  brother,  with  those  preachers  who  think  to  serve  their  generation  as 
savh  with  tbat  which  cost«  tbem  DOthing,  —  with  superGcial,  diiijointcd,  undi- 
gested sermons,  that  have  neither  deptb,  breadth,  nor  thickness 

"  But  Uiere  is  another  idea  embraced  in  a  good  minister's  serving  hia  generation 
according  to  tbe  will  of  God.  I  allude  to  the  selection  of  the  place  of  bia  labors. 
A  young  man  of  promise,  of  gifts  and  talents,  and  good  pulpit  qualifications,  is 
nnder  great  temptation  to  decline  a  call  for  settlement  in  an  obscure  and  unsight- 
ly locality,  —  a  pbce,  fur  example,  that  has  few  exteruat  attractions,  being  new, 
sparsely  settled,  with  rough  and  abrupt  bills  and  unbroken  forests,  with  unwrought 
roads,  and  bumble  dwellings,  and  a  forbidding  bouae  of  worship.  And  the  more 
will  bo  his  danger  of  being  templed  to  decline  such  a  call,  provided  he  flatters 
himself  that  he  may  be  iuvited  to  a  more  attractive  placi.'.  Ilow  much  to  be  ad- 
mired is  the  cbaracEer  of  that  minister  who  shows  a  cheerful  willingness  lo  serva 
bis  generation  just  where  it  is  manifestly  the  will  of  God  he  should !  To  go  where 
He  would  have  him  go,  and  to  do  what  He  would  have  him  do,  is  the  very  essence 
of  moral  heroism,  of  Christian  faith  and  submis^on." 

Dr.  Vail!  early  showed  and  ever  kept  up  a  lively  interest  in  education. 
la  Brimfield  and  Somers  he  was  uniformly  Chairman  of  tbe  School  Com' 
miltee.  For  nearly  forty  years  he  wag  one  of  the  trustees  of  Monson 
Academy,  and  was  President  of  the  Board  at  the  time  of  his  death.  While 
in  Portland  ho  belonged  lo  the  corporations  of  Bangor  Theological  Sem- 
inary and  of  Gorbam  (Maine)  Academy.  The  corporation  of  Yale  Col- 
lege onu  elected  him  to  membership  in  that  body,  bat  the  invitation  was 
declined. 

No  qaadrennial  term  of  bis  life  waa  more  useful,  none  seemed  more  in< 
di^»enaable  to  the  weal  of  the  churches  of  Christ,  than  that  spent  in  the 
serrioe  of  Amherst  College.  He  bad  been  elected  to  a  trusteeship  of  Amherst 
Academy,  under  whose  wings  that  College  was  sheltered  when  it  bore  the 
character  of  a  "  Charity  Collegiate  Institute."  When  this  Charity  Institu- 
tion was  incorporated  as  Amherst  College  four  years  later,'  he  was  up- 
■  In  1B25. 
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pointed  by  the  Legislatare  one  of  the  corporate  body.  His  connection  with 
this  College  "  opened  a  new  chapter  in  his  life,"  as  it  did,  indeed,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  College.  He  was  then  the  youngest  trustee :  at  his  death  he  was 
the  oldest. 

Dr.  Yaill's  first  efforts  in  soliciting  funds  for  Amherst  he  made,  in  con- 
cert with  others,  to  raise  $  80,000.  Next  came  the  endeavor  to  fill  up  a 
bond  for  $15,000.  Afterwards  he  employed  himself  four  months  in  get^ 
ting  subscriptions  (in  the  winter  of  1827-28),  the  College  supplying  his 
pulpit  half  of  the  time.  In  1832  it  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  raise 
$  50,000  by  subscription.  Dr.  Vaill  made  many  "  excursions  "  in  this  enter- 
prise, and,  finally,  as  he  remarks,  — 

"  Had  the  honor  of  completing  the  subscription,  that  is  to  say,  of  putting  in 
the  keystone  of  the  arch.  This  was  done  in  Boston,  whence  I  wrote  to  the 
President,  announcing  the  fact  that  the  subscription  was  completed  within  the 
time  limited  to  make  it  binding.  So  great  was  the  joy  at  Amherst  on  the  re- 
ception of  the  news  that  the  College  was  illuminated  the  succeeding  evening." 

In  1841  the  College  owed  $  18,000 ;  its  debt  was  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  $  3,000  annually ;  and  the  number  of  its  students  was  constantly  dimin- 
ishing. The  State  persisting  in  her  refusal  to  aid  it,  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  before  the  College  but  bankruptcy  and  closed  doors.  The  only 
way  of  salvation  for  it  was  thought  to  be  to  raise  within  four  years  the 
sum  of  $  100,000.  "  We  all  felt,"  he  says,  "  that  we  must  not  let  the 
College  go  down  without  one  mighty  effort  to  save  it."  The  vote  appoint- 
ing Dr.  Vaill  to  the  general  management  of  this  business  was  '^  unanimous, 
with  one  exception,"  —  his  own.  It  was  a  very  difficult  undertaking,  and 
the  labors  attending  it  were  arduous  and  even  '^  oppressive."  But  the  Doc- 
tor could  not  endure  the  thought  *'  that  this  child  of  the  church,  and  of  so 
many  prayers  and  tears,  should  die."  Up  to  that  time  the  College  '^  had 
always  been  a  beggar,  and  had  so  often  knocked  at  the  doors  of  her 
friends  for  aid  in  her  extremities,  as  to  have  induced  impatience  if  not 
vexation."  '^  Former  friends  had  become  recreant,"  and  ''  her  own  sons 
[had]  ceased  to  care  for  her,  and,  in  some  instances,  become  clamorous  in 
depreciating  her  interests,"  —  part  "•  from  deep  dissatisfaction  with  the 
officers,"  part  from  alleged  "  great  mistakes "  in  the  discipline,  "  and 
others  still  from  unpopular  measures  that  had  been  pursued  to  sustain  the 
College,  and  the  prodigal  use  of  funds  that  had  been  contributed  to  this 
end."  In  these  circumstances  Dr.  Vaill  took  up  the  general  superintend- 
ence of  all  the  ^  more  secular  interests  "  of  the  Institution,  and  faithfully 
carried  out  the  "  instructions  "  of  the  Trustees,  as  thus  specified :  — 

"  He  [Dr.  Vaill]  will,  in  addition  to  raising  funds,  be  general  inspector  of  the 
College  buildings  and  grounds,  attend  associational  meetings  as  occasion  may  re- 


attwa  ami  ckurebei,  keep  tbe  Criendt  ot  die  CoIl«ce  wlTited  of  tU 
Wtar,  aaJ  «*>«,  >Mn«al  hinadf  in  the  wtHtn  ot  tbe  OTiiBOtt, 
■■il,lij  lilliilifjinliiiiif  lilfc  ilniinniriirj.  iiiiJiV.   iD  ha  nwe  md  lilantii  fcr 
imi^li'  iiTiHiii— 11  ■■■■4  Mil  111  w  rtiiMj  iiiiiimtii  III    fill  I  Till  I" 

Tbs  fiiM  tUng  done  vas  ta  get  suhsai^baas  to  be  •ppbed  to  tbe  ia^ 
proraDCBt  of  ibe  ground?.  Thif  doite.  the  pid>axe  «ad  the  sboi«l '  sgoa 
began  lo  gire  ibe  gnrroiiutdisg^  ■  new  a$p«ct. 

I>r.  Vnin  proMcoted  hb  wocIe  I^  visting  Connty  Muiistrrul  A  iiimii  m 
tioDs,  addressiiig  the  Geaend  Amochujoo  of  (he  Stale,  meedng  gradnlo*' 
of  the  CoU^e  mt  Setoiavj  cooimeDceBeDte,  galhenng  pablk  metttaigs  of 
tbe  "wild  men  of  Bofttoo,"  and  keeping  tbe  pobtk  altenuon  tqioa  lb* 
an£tkaiof  the  College  tbroi^  the  presi. 

So  daifc  w*3  ihe  prcKpect,  howeTer,  that  some  mmoag  (he  tnisle«s  begu 
|0  doubt  the  expedieiK?  of  boldipg  on,  "  and  ereo  aaggesied  the  tdek  of 
Mrikiiig  oor  [tbeir]  colors,  and  givii^  np  entirely,  or  becoming  anxiliar)'  w 
aone  older  aad  Bore  establitbed  inttitatioo,  ooolending  that  it  was  Clofiian 
to  sa^ote  that  two  colleges  mold  flourish  amultaoeauilj  io  the  western 
poMion  of  ^la&sachus^tts."  But  through  pajnful  repulses,  and  amidst  dia- 
eoodanl  "  slraim  of  ooquaUfied  coodemnatiiHi,"  '  the  general  agent  "  held 
on  his  wav."  till  bis  work  wag  crowned  with  success.  The  total  of  mi*cel- 
laoeoos  subsuipttons  set  down  upon  hij  books,  together  with  earns  giren 
specifically  to  roood  professorsbipe  and  increase  ihe  library,  was  S  103,000^ 
— a  great  work  to  accomplish  in  four  years,  in  spile  of  so  many  discouraging 
bead  wioda.  To  do  ibis  work.  Dr.  Vaill  ■•  stni-plt-l  nyy..--:\.  -.■■■  -rrr.ed 
the  College  forward  for  years,  when  without  bis  efforts  it  must  have  bcctH&e 
baakrapL"*  He  thus  "performed  a  seirice  for  the  College  which  ita 
wanoeat  gratitude  never  can  sufficiently  repay."  * 

Besides  the  various  calls  already  noticed,  Dr.  Vaill  was  at  different  times 

'  It  ii  aow  the  third  in  prconiary  ralaation  linong  New  England  cnllegea. 

*  Tbeae  implemeiiti  have  been  kept  at  work  more  or  less  ever  linrc,  and  the  CoUega 
gnnindl  of  Amba:*t  now  tank  antong  (be  cleanest  and  most  taitefnl. 

■  Dr.  Vaill  claims  10  hare  fint  anggctled  the  ronnacion  of  th«  aasociaiioa  of  alomoi, 
wUeh  DOW  a  in  rigoroiu  life. 

*  Be  found,  bowcrer,  manj  warm  friends  of  Amberst  College  in  each  of  his  ezcnr- 
Boaf,  in  hi*  capacitj  >i  agent.  Many  of  the  alamni  rallied  eamesilj  and  genemaily 
to  ber  aid.  Near  Providence,  R.  I.,  be  came  apon  a  man  wlio  colisLni  zealonilj  in  her 
came,  dedaring,  "  If  Brown  will  sail  eiclasivelj  on  [aader  1]  Biplisi  colois.  ihey 
[ahe?]  nujpick  np  Ibeir  [bo-!]  fnight  among  BnpIiilB."  In  1841  he  hid  an  interriew, 
Dpon  matlen  loaching  tbe  interests  of  the  Collie,  with  the  ei-Piesidcat.  J.  Q.  Adams, 
at  his  booas  in  Qoincy.  Ha  speaks  of  Mr.  Adams  oa  a  "  candid,  Tcnerable  old  man," 
kindlj,  oouiteons,  and  "  Teij  far  from  being  bigoted  in  bis  religious  opinions." 

*  Beminiscences  of  Amherst  College.  —  Hitchcock. 

*  A  Discoane  commemoralive  of  Rer.  Joseph  Vaill,  d.  d,  preacb«d  ai  bb  fanetal  in 
Pnlmer,  Hasi.,  FebraarySS,  1869,  bj  W.  A.  Stearns,  President  of  Ambent  CoUega. 
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invited  to  settle  as  pastor  in  Belchertown,  Mass.,  in  Princeton,  Mass.,  and 
in  Palmyra,  N.  Y.^  He  was  also  appointed  to  act  as  general  agent  of  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society  for  the  New  England  States ;  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Western  Agency  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  at  New 
Tork.  He,  however,  declined  all  these  calls.'  Dr.  Yaill  was  always  a 
warm  supporter  of  the  cause  of  missions.  In  their  success  he  placed  his 
hope  of  the  future  supremacy  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  world.  In  one  '  of 
his  published  sermons  he  speaks  of  our  ''  favored  lot "  in  living  ''  in  a  day 
of  revivals,  of  Christian  charities,  of  holy  enterprise,  when  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  is  rapidly  extending  its  borders.  Yes,*'  he  says,  '<  we  live  at 
a  period  of  divine  wonders,  on  the  confines  of  the  latter-day  glory  of  the 
Church." 

His  sermon  before  the  Hampshire  Missionary  Society  was  based  upon 
the  words,  ''Not  because  I  desire  a  gift;  but  I  desire  fruit  that  may 
abound  to  your  account."  (Phil.  iv.  17.)  From  this  he  developed  the 
subject  of  "  Religious  Charity,"  under  the  idea  of  fruit  The  proposition 
is,  that  *^  religious  charity  is  the  natural  and  indispensable  fruit  of  piety  in 
the  heart."    Under  one  of  the  subdivisions  he  remarks :  — 

"  Unbelief,  impiety,  says  that  means  are  unnecessary ;  that  God  will  accom- 
plish his  work  in  his  own  time  and  way ;  and  men  have  nothing  to  do  in  this 

business.    This  plea  has  grown  stale  by  repetition It  is  doubtless  made  by 

those  who  do  nothing,  to  keep  them  in  countenance,  and  furnish  an  excuse  fbr 
their  selfishness." 

One  of  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  subject  is, ''  that  no  man  can  lay 
claim  to  the  Christian  character  who  neglects  to  engage  in  religious  char- 
ity " ;  another  is,  ''  that  Christians  are  not  to  consider  their  charity  as 
gratuitous,  nor  themselves  at  liberty  to  give  or  withhold  as  they  please,  but 
as  solemnly  hound  and  pledged "  to  give,  by  their  profession.  Such  **  in- 
ferences "  might  be  profitably  heeded  even  to-day ;  though  the  sermon  in 
which  they  are  to  be  found  was  published  in  1823. 

For  eighteen  years  Dr.  Yaill  was  scribe  of  the  Brookfield  Association  ; 
a  number  of  times  he  represented  the  General  Association  of  Massachu- 
setts in  other  States ;  once  he  preached  its  annual  sermon  ^  at  Dorches- 

^  Then  the  most  considerable  town  in  Wayne  Coonty,  New  York. 

'  He  did  not  regard  the  offer  of  a  higher  salary  as  a  sure  call  of  Providence  to  aban- 
don a  work  in  hand.  Accordingly,  when  called  to  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Western 
Agency  for  Home  Missions  in  the  State  of  New  Tork,  he  did  not  leave  Brimfield, 
where  his  salary  was  $  550,  for  a  residence  in  Geneva,  N.  T.,  though  offered,  by  way  of 
indaoement,  a  salary  of  $  700  and  the  use  of  a  good  house. 

*  No.  1  of  list  in  note  on  page  10. 

^  He  declined  to  famish  a  copy  fbr  publication. 
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ler.  He  entered  early  into  the  meaeures  taken  against  intemperance- 
Prom  a  manuscript  sermon,  before  cited,  we  learn  that  he  took  this  stand 
"not  greatly,  at  ihat  period,  to  the  satiafaclion  of  some  of  his  people." 
lo  the  sermon  he  says :  — 

"  Time  mta  when  even  Id  this  goodly  cominnnity  ardent  rpirit  was  lued  as 
freely  aa  water.  We  could  neither  expreiu  our  joy  or  our  sorrow  without  it. 
k  building  could  not  be  raised  or  moved  without  it.  It  was  indispensable 
Ibr  securing  our  hay  and  gathering  in  all  our  crops.  A  load  of  wood  could  not 
be  carried  to  the  minister  without  iL  ....  It  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  eEsential 
to  the  funeral  occasion,  in  order  to  prepare  all  concerned  to  make  a  profitable 
use  of  the  providence.     The  minister  must  drink  it  to  prepare  him  to  pray,  and 

Ihe  mourners  to  help  them  to  mourn As  obtuse  as  my  own  conscience  was 

on  the  subject  of  temperance  in  those  rum-drinking  days,  1  felt  at  the  outset  the 
impropriety  of  this  vandal  [7]  custom,  and  I  contrived,  on  every  suitable  occa- 
noD,  lo  talk  against  it ;  and  my  feeble  remonstrance  began  at  length  to  he 
heeded,  and  gradually  the  practice  wore  away.  The  moral  sense  of  tlie  commn- 
nity  was  so  far  aroused  among  the  more  conscientious  class  that  they  contrived  to 
break  the  ice,  and  it  was  soon  found,  while  ardeut  spirits  were  Ireely  used  on 
other  occasions,  that  it  was  pomible  to  attend  on  funeral  obsequies  without  calUng 
in  its  aid.  I  lived  long  enough  in  this  place  to  witness  an  entire  revolution  oa 
the  subject  of  rum-drinking." 

Elected  to  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  the  last  year  of 
bis  life,  he  was  named  a  member  of  the  joint  special  committee  on  the 
License  Law,  and  was  much  engrossed  in  its  deliberations.  He  wrote  a 
paper'  on  [he  (|uesiions  of  license  and  prohibition,  lo  be  read  in  comraillee, 
in  which  he  professed  himself  "  long  since  satisfied  "  of  the  "  indispensable- 
nesa  of  legal  enactments  for  the  removal  of  the  curse  of  drunkenness  from 
the  community." 

But  he  thus  proceeds ;  — 

"  And  here  I  wish  to  say,  that,  while  I  give  roy  voice  for  temperance  in  its 
highest  and  best  sense,  1  am  no  txtremiii.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  great  injury 
ii  often  done  to  a  good  canse,  if  not  entire  defeat  induced,  by  pushing  things  too  ' 
fiu-,  —  going  beyond  the  common-sense  principles  that  govern  the  great  body  of 
that  portion,  for  example,  of  oar  constituents  thst  constitute  the  bone  and  muscle 
cf  this  Commonwealth.  I  admire  common-sense  men,  wherever  I  find  them,  and 
mch  are  the  men,  with  few  oaceptions,  we  represent.  They  are  not  the  uUraiiU, 
who  are  here  and  there  to  be  found,  who,  to  speak  colloquially,  would  drive  every- 
thing to  the  butt's  end,  and  thus  defeat  a  good  tause  by  over  action I  am 

jcA  to  be  convinced  that  the  intemperance,  and  drunkennes)  our  conslituentt  and 
our  honored  mothers  are  asking  us  to  remove  and  prevent  has  much  to  do  with 
tbe  mannfacture  or  use  of  eider,  to  say  nothing  of  domestic  and  unadulterated  wines. 
For  fiAy  or  more  years  I  have  witnessed  cider-making  operations  among  our  farm- 
ing popalation,  and  I  have  seldom  ever  seen  men  intoxicated  from  its  use,  except 

>  Printed  in  the  fUners)  sermon  by  Dr.  Sieami. 
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in  m7  boyhood  I  might  have  seen  here  and  there  a  straggling  Indian  who  had 

imbibed  it  to  the  detriment  of  his  locomotion 

*^  I  would  prevent  its  distillation  into  cider-brandy.  What  I  desire  is  a  pro- 
hibitory law  that  we  can  carry  into  effect" 

Dr.  Vaill  was  a  very  genial  companion.  He  was  very  quick  at  repartee  ^ 
and  heartily  enjoyed  a  good  joke  up  to  the  very  close  of  his  life.  He  was 
constantly  drawing  upon  a  fund  of  humor,  fortunately  in  his  possession.  An 
inordinate  tendency  to  jesting  he  even  regarded  as  one  of  his  besetting  sins. 

In  the  Memorial  Sermon  he  says  that  fifty  years  ago  in  Brimfield  '^  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  what  was  called  '  aristocracy/  and  it  is  truthful  to  say 
that  many  of  the  people  here  stood  high,  at  least  in  their  own  estimaticm, 
and  considered  Brimfield  as  forming  a  pretty  strong  radiating  point  of  in- 
telligence and  refinement ;  and  in  this  regard,  it  is  presumed,  there  has  been 
no  deterioration." 

In  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  his  Brimfield  parishioners  to  provide  fuel 
for  his  fire, "  in  one  instance,"  he  informs  us,  *'  there  came  a  load  of  chestnat^ 
which  the  good  man  said,  as  a  sort  of  apology,  was  to  pay  me  for  an  oc- 
casional chestnut  sermon,  by  which,  I  suppose,  he  meant  a  sermon  that  had 
some  snap  in  it." 

Many  passages  in  the  Agricultural  Address  delivered  in  1863  show  the 
Doctor's  practical  turn  of  mind,  and  the  ready  fiow  of  his  humor.  He 
always  enjoyed  giving  a  good  hit,  and  very  often  indulged  himself  in  giving 
them.  There  was  often,  too,  a  homespun  plainness  in  his  utterances  which 
fixed  them  fast  in  the  memories  of  his  auditors.  His  directness  and  his 
sportiveness  are  combined  in  the  Address.  Near  the  beginning  he  re- 
marks :  — 

<*  There  is  such  a  thing  as  talking  our  auditors  into  a  good  firame  and  then 
talking  them  out  of  it ... . 

"  Another  mistake  into  which  some  speakers  fall,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  is 
in  being  too  grave,  too  precise,  or,  to  speak  right  out,  too  sober,  studiously  avmd- 
ing  everything  that  would  tend  to  move  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  show  our 
ivories,  if  we  have  any  to  show 

**  As  to  the  mistake  of  being  too  profound,  there  is  no  sort  of  danger  that  I 
should  fall  into  this.  I  know  my  audience  too  well  to  venture,  even  if  I  had  the 
ability,  —  that  is,  I  know  them  to  possess  too  much  good  sense  to  desire  it  on 
such  an  occasion  as  this.  .... 

"  It  used  to  be  mentioned  as  a  mighty  slur  upon  the  gentlemen  of  the  pulpit, 
that  they  were  good  fanners  and  knew  how  to  trade  in  cattle  and  horses.  To  see 
a  minister  feeling  of  the  ribs  of  a  beef,  or  examining  the  teeth  of  a  horse,  or  pre- 
tending to  know  something  about  domestic  bipeds  of  the  feathered  race,  provided 

1  The  Dr.  was  quite  dignified  and  stately  in  his  manner  of  walking,  and,  on  one  oc- 
casion, one  of  his  sons,  meeting  him,  remarked :  "  I  thought  I  was  about  to  meet  some 
gentleman  !  "    The  reply  came  instantly :  "  Well,  I  never  made  that  mistake  of  you,  sir." 
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be  bad  cofDC  to  preacb  u  ft  candidate  for  settlement  in  a  given  place,  wonU 
pretty  inrcly  give  bioi  the  gy-by."^ 

Dr.  VaiU  wtta  twice  married.  The  mollier  of  his  eight  childreo  '  diod 
in  Briffifield,  Febninry  6,  1629.  His  second  wife'  was  Mrs.  Nancy  Pope 
Siowe,  of  Wore,  a  very  lovely  nnd  estimable  woman,  who  still  Eurvivea 
him.     He  speaks  of  bia  domestic  relations  as  alivays  wholly  pIcosAnt. 

Wednesday,  February  17,  I8C9,  according  to  previous  vole,  many 
members  of  the  Legislature  mode  an  excursion  lo  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  and 
Dr.  Vaill  accompanied  them  as  far  as  Palmer,  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
after  Home  repairs  to  his  house,  which  had  been  damaged  by  a  recent  fire. 
He  had  voted  against  going  to  the  Hoosac,  an*  on  his  appearance  at  Iho 
station  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Etailroad  was  naturally  rallied  a  little 
upon  the  apparent  change  of  base.  He,  however,  turned  the  laugh  upon 
bis  banlerers  by  remarking  that,  "  To  he  sure,  he  had  some  private 
business  (o  attend  (o  at  Palmer,  but  did  not  care  to  have  such  a  set  follow- 


>  lo  ^tJB  sddress,  also,  some  chancl eristic  lhing!i  ore  introduced,  bj  aiking  tho  In- 
dulginee  or  the  audience  lo  »  colloqaisl  glntemeat  ofwlial,  if  he  were  n  ritrmer,  be  would 
do;  "and  I  shall  best  come  at  thix,"  he  say«,  "  bf  idling  yaa  whnt  I  woald  not  do. 

"Well.  Iheo.  in  the  Rnl  plnr«,  I  would  not  labor  loo  hnrd,  bnt  take  it  so  fiiir  nnl 
CHIT,  and  eEpecinlly  toward  the  lost  of  ihe  week,  Lbui  1  canld  attend  charcli  on  the  Sab- 
baib,  and  keep  awako  daring  the  scrricoB. 

"  Second,  1  nould  not  fall  into  a  lit  of  anger  at  every  little  ill  wind  tliat  blow*,  an4 
Hold  al  my  bired  men,  and  iwcar  at  my  team,  wtiellier  o:icn  or  liones.  nor  would  I 
whip  ihem  unmercirully  wlirn  1  deserved  it  more  ihnn  tlicy  do. 

"Third,  I  would  not  have  everything  in  jnel  tlic  place  where  I  never  could  find  It  ...  . 

"  Seventh,  I  would  not  have  my  pigsty  in  front  of  my  house,  nor  anywhere  in  prox- 
in^ly  tiieielo,  and,  wherever  located,  would  not  have  it  so  flllhy  that  my  porker,  in  the 
IteaiDcu  of  bit  selfreipect.  would  icom  to  lie  in  it. 

"  Eighth,  I  would  not  make  a  cow-pen  of  my  front  yard  ;  nor  would  I  place  my  wood. 
jiit  where  a  neighbor,  in  a  decently  dark  night,  unless  he  understood  my  talitudo  and 
Inngitude,  would  be  liable  to  excoriate  bis  limbs  in  approaching  my  dwelling 

"Tontb,  I  would  not  be  everlastingly  borrowing,  but  only  borroiv  cnougfi  to  show 
that  I  was  willing  to  lend. 

"  Eleventh Now  if  I  were  a  farmer,  I  wanld  nle  all  due  eani  to  find  a  wife  that 

andcratood  ber  p's  and  her  q's.  I  would  not  introduce  into  my  family,  u>  be  tha 
qnem  of  the  chnm  and  the  cheese-press,  a  young,  lily-livercd  Liliputian,  who  had  been 

BurtnTcd  in  a  lady's  flower-pot,  and  brought  up  ou  cukes  and  sweetmeats Ther* 

we  more  reasons  than  one  why,  as  a  farmer,  I  would  not  seek  such  a  wife.  The  firat 
b,  ibe  would  not  bare  me  if  I  did  seek  her ;  and  the  tero»d  is,  I  would  not  have  her 

■  Of  these  two  died  at  a  very  early  age.  Six  are  still  living.  Two  «ons  are  in  the 
mhristry,  —  William  Kirtland  Vaill  in  Shulesbniy,  Mass.,  find  Henry  Mnrtyn  Vaill  in 
Cape  Etiiabetb,  Mo. ;  two  are  in  business,  —  Timothy  Owight  Vaill  in  New  York  and 
Bdwird  W.  Vaill  in  Worcester;  one,  Joseph  Fowler  Vaill,  is  an  invalid;  ami  a 
(hwghtcr,  Ann  Glirjibeth  Vaill,  is  now  Mrs.  S.  W.  Selby,  and  residM  in  Maiysvilla,  Cal. 

*  Tbey  were  married  January  7,  laSO. 
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ing  him  up  there."  He  chatted  pleasantly  all  the  waj  home,  read  to  the 
legislative  company  those  views  upon  the  temperance  question  already 
quoted  from,  and  seemed  throughout  the  ride  to  be  in  his  usual  good 
health.  When  the  cars  an*ived  at  the  Palmer  station  he  arose  somewhat 
suddenly,  and  felt,  as  he  arose,  a  sudden  premonitory  thrill  shooting 
through  his  frame,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  which  he  was  assisted  to 
his  home.  This  was  followed  by  rapid  developments  of  acu^  disease. 
He  lingei*ed  for  five  days  in  great  suffering,  and  died  ^  Monday  morning, 
February  21,  1869,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  According  to, 
his  long-cherished  desire  while  in  health,  his  remains  were  deposited  in 
Brimfield,  where  so  large  a  portion  of  his  days  were  spent. 

Dr.  Yaill  inherited  a  tendency  to  industry ; '  was  trained  to  habits  of 
economy,  punctuality,  and  method,  and  hence  was  able  to  attend  succesA- 
fully  to  a  great  many  minute  details.  Dr.  Stearns  says  of  him,  that  "  he 
was  a  great  man  in  duty  well  performed."  Native  traits  fitted  him  espe- 
cially to  become  what  he  was,  —  the  energetic  pastor,'  and  the  inde- 
fatigable college  trustee. 

Short  in  stature,  but  nearly  always  in  perfect  health,  and  of  a  bright 
and  cheerful  countenance  and  dignified  bearing,  his  was  a  marked  presence 
anywhere.  He  did  a  very  large  amount  of  Christian  work,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  best  possible  proofs  of  his  Christian  character.  It  is  all  that  is  really 
heeded.     Without  it  no  other  testimony  would  be  of  any  value. 

Rev.  Bradford  M.  Fullerton. 

Palmer,  Mats, 

1  A  post-mortem  examination  showed  the  cause  to  be  inflammation  of  the  heart. 

'  "  I  always  found  enough  to  do.  Time  never  lay  heavily  upon  mj  hands."  —  Auto- 
biography, 

He  began  the  renewed  and  earnest  study  of  the  Hebrew  while  settled  in  Portland. 

*  He  was  active  in  starting  and  pushing  measures  by  which  the  churches  successively 
under  his  charge  might  be  brought  up  to  a  higher  standard  of  Christian  actirity.  A 
plan  adopted  in  Brimfield  was  the  division  of  the  church  into  thirteen  sections  or 
districts,  and  the  appointment  of  a  visitation  committee  of  two  for  each  section.  Fur- 
nished with  a  list  of  names,  these  committees  were  to  canvass  and  to  strive  to  amend 
the  spiritual  condition  of  the  church,  and  report  their  discoveries. 

When  Dr.  Yaill  had  entered  upon  his  Portland  pastorate  he  found  a  custom 
which  had  been  handed  down  from  a  former  time,  and  which  specially  commended 
itself  to  his  notions  of  pastoral  fidelity  and  duty.  The  custom,  and  the  Doctor's 
impressions  concerning  it,  may  be  learned  from  the  following  entry  taken  from  his 
Journal :  "  Took  tea  at  Mr. 's.  At  nine  the  Bible  was  brought,  a  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture read,  and  I  led  in  prayer.  Happy  arrangement.  This  practice  I  shall  labor  to 
encourage  in  all  my  visits." 

In  another  place  he  says :  *'  I  hope  that  this  plan  of  reading  the  Scriptures  and  pray- 
ing will  be  steadily  acted  upon  in  all  our  social  visits.  Why  should  Christians  exclude 
the  Saviour  from  their  circles  ?  Why  should  travellers  to  eternity  ever  meet  without 
doing  something  to  help  each  other  on  to  heaven  ?  " 


Tkt  AhtorptioN  of  CimffrefftUionaliim. 


THE  ABSORPTION  OF   COSGREGATIONAUSM.' 

Thk  more  I  have  slndted  Piiriinn  history  the  mora  bare  I  ironderrd  ■( 
Hew  Bngjand.  both  in  re-ipecl  to  ihe  trope  and  poncr  of  its  influence  for 
good,  and  the  readiness  with  whicb  —  in  ihe  hope  of  doing  moiv.  on  the 
whole,  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ  —  the  emi^rnting  sons  of  the  Pilgrinu 
have  consenteii  to  yield  thi^ir  own  forms  for  those  more  rigidly  io^i^ted  on 
by  tnen  who  held  to  a  eonmioa  faiOi  with  ibem^'lres.  Surely  I  mnnot  bo 
mblaken  in  the  suppositioD  that  it  ii  trilhoui  pamUel  in  the  LUlor}-  of  the 

According  to  the  leslimony  of  Bancrofi,  the  few  scanty  colonies  of  New 
England  bcgnn  in  their  vtry  in/aacy  lo  send  out  emigrant?,  "  rooming  the 
continent  and  truYersing  the  seas."  The  first  Iwo  churches  which  existed 
on  Long  Ivland  were  formed  in  New  England :  and,  according  lo  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Prime,  the  most  of  those  subse<)ucntly  formed  for  sisty  or 
BeveMiy  ycara  were  oi^nizcd  '■  after  the  New  England  model."  Puritan 
cokmies  settled  in  East  Jersey,  tuid  for  toore  ihun  half  n  century  the  now 
Fiisi  Presbyterian  Church  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  maintained  its  Congregs- 
lional  form.  **  Soon  after  the  terminnlion  of  the  Revolutionary  War,"  sajb 
Rer.  Ur.  Hotclikin,  in  his  ULsIory  of  Western  New  York,  "  the  inbabi- 
tania  of  Connecticut  began  in  great  numbers  to  emigmte  to  iicncr  regions. 
In  a  special  manner  the  stream  of  emigration  was  directed  to  *  Western 
New  York,'  as  all  that  part  of  the  Slate  was  ihen  denominated  which  lay 
west  of  the  counties  that  now  adjoin  the  Uud«>n  River." 

The  origina]  charlera  of  Connecticut  and  Uas^achusetts  extended  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and,  of  course,  embraced  a  large  portion  of  llie  present 
Stale  of  New  York.  The  conflicting  claims  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  were  settled  by  the  grant  of  pre-emption  right  on  the  part  of  the 

'  Extract!  from  The  rorrespoDdcnce  of  ihe  Kct.  Thenin  Baldwio,  D,  d.,  with  s  (Ib- 
tingniihed  PreibTteritn  piilor,  now  d«(VBB«l,  under  dale  of  May  9.  18fi2.  This  corrs- 
■pondcnce  had  rerciEnco  lo  Ihs  Christian  colleges  foanded.  and  churches  established, 
daring  Ihe  daji  of  mutnnl  confidence  nnd  co-opcralion  on  the  pari  of  Prcahrieriaas  and 
CongTvgalionuligtii,  onder  "  the  plan  of  union."  lu  ohjcct  was  maioly  IWQfold.  Firit, 
to  show  ihmt  oat  upon  the  grrat  rommon  field,  irhorc  these  dcnominntioni  spread  and 
{Dtemungled,  the  collcgci  which  Ihcv  founded  on  broad  Christian  prindples,  and  with. 
ont  reference  lo  denominational  issues,  should  not  be  swept  into  the  arena  of  iho  eccle- 
■iailical  conleats  of  a  subseqoenl  age  ;  and  cspeciallr  that  any  questions  ihat  might  ariw 
in  respect  lo  owocnhip  or  control  should  not  be  decided  by  the  mere  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tioiu  which  Ihe  individnal  founders  or  donors  happcnefllo  have,  as  this  would  make  that 
■npicme  and  absolute  which  at  first  was  merely  incidental  and  subordinate.  Srctmd,  to 
ibow  bow  Cungregaiionaliim  was  ehiorbed  hy  Fresbjlerianiam  in  iB  progrcsi  west- 
ward.   We  confiiiB  our  extracts  mainly  to  tha  latter  point 
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latter ;  and  this  right  was  purchased  of  Massachusetts  hj  two  New  England 
men,  Messrs.  Phelps  and  Gorham.  According  to  Mr.  Hotchkin,  "  a  strong 
desire  was  soon  awakened  among  New  England  farmers  to  exchange  their 
rocky  fields  for  the  fertile  plains  of  the  West."  Hence  most  of  the  early 
settlers  in  that  portion  of  New  Tork  lying  west  of  the  eastern  bounds 
of  Broome,  Chenango,  and  Madison  counties,  and  denominated  by  Mr. 
Hotchkin,  "  Western  New  York,"  according  to  his  testimony,  "  were  New- 
Englanders,  and  took  with  them  their  New  England  preferences." 

At  an  early  period  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut  devised 
means  for  sending  missionaries  to  itinerate  in  the  new  settlements,  one  of 
whom,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Eells,  of  North  Branford,  was  sent  out  in  1788  or 
1789.  Previous  to  1800  no  less  than  five  missionary  societies,  organized 
in  different  parts  of  New  England,  were  engaged  in  the  same  work. 
There  is  a  record  of  nineteen  Congregational  Churches  organized  previous 
to  1800,  and  of  four  organized  by  the  General  Assembly's  Board  in  1795, 
all  of  which  latter,  however,  were  afterwards  resuscitated  or  reorganized  as 
Congregational  churches.  There  is  also  a  record  of  some  sixty  Congrega- 
tional churches,  and  of  some  twenty-two  Presbyterian,  organized  between 
1800  and  1815.  A  writer  in  the  Congregational  Quarterly  says :  "The 
first  missionaries  employed,'*  on  that  field,  *'  the  first  churches  organized, 
the  first  ministers  settled,  the  first  ordinations,  installations,  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies,  were  Congregational ;  and  there  was  every  reason  and  prospect, 
from  purchase,  settlement,  preoccupancy,  cultivation,  and  thorough  organi- 
zation, to  suppose  that  Western  New  York  would  become  as  characteris- 
tically Congregational  as  New  England.  Presbyterian  churches  were, 
however,  intermingled  with  the  Congregational,  and  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  two,  even  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Hotchkin,  who  wrote  strongly  in  the 
interest  of  Presbyterianism,  is  a  curious  history.  The  first  Presbyterian 
church  west  of  the  Genesee  River  was  organized  in  1805,  and  composed 
of  Presbyterians  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  *  The  early  ministers  of  West- 
em  New  York,'  says  Mr.  H., '  both  Congregational  and  Presbyterian,  were 
very  harmonious  in  their  theological  views,  and  in  their  sentiments  re- 
specting the  qualifications  for  admission  to  sealing  ordinances.  They, 
moreover,  occupied  a  common  field,'  and,  as  the  strength  of  both  denomina- 
tions, perhaps,  was  not  more  than  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  support  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  for  half  of  the  time,  the  formation  of  separate 
churches  seemed  ruinous ;  and  as  the  cause  of  religion  would  be  to  a 
greater  extent  advanced,  the  entire  union  of  the  two  denominations  ap- 
peared to  many  reflecting  minds  a  very  desirable  event." 

But  what  should  be  the  basis  of  union  ?  Members  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land would,  of  course,  maintain  a  rigid  adherence  to  denominational  forms, 
and  the  yielding^  if  any,  must  in  all  cases  be  on  the  part  of  New  England 
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men,  who  were  prepnrpd  for  it,  not  only  by  a  noble  calholicily  in  wliich 
they  had  been  trained,  but  by  a  Teeble  Htlachmcnt  lo  mere  forniR,  and  an 
unsuspecting  eonlitlence  tliat  ihe  affairs  of  ihe  ttnitcd  body  would  be  con- 
ducted upon  the  Enmc  broad  principles  as  tlio^e  wliidi  led  to  the  union,  and 
with  a  like  freedom  from  any  narrow  spirit  of  sectarian i.^m.  When  the 
"  Mother  Presbytery  "  of  PhiJadelpliia  wns  orgHnized,  in  the  latter  part  of 
1705  or  early  in  1706,  Jedediah  Andrews,  of  Maasnchusetts,  yielded  lo 
Francis  Mokemie,  the  Father  of  Presbyterian  ism.  "  Makemie,"  eays  one, 
"  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  secured  thai  form  of  government.  Andrews  wu 
content,  provided  it  wss  liberal."     Ex  rmo  disce  omnet. 

The  proeess,  however,  in  Western  New  York  was  a  very  inslrliclive  one. 
Here  and  there  a  New  England  man  joined  Presbytery  without  having 
dia.-io]ved  his  conneelion  with  (he  Association,  and  Prefbytcrinns  tolemied 
Ibis  double  relationship.  Some  of  these  men  seem  to  have  preferred  Prca- 
bylerial  forms.  One  of  the  three  who  connected  themselves  with  the 
Presbytery  of  Geneva  was  on  the  committee  of  three  members  appointed 
by  tlie  $}-nod  of  Albany,  "  lo  prepare  a  drafl  of  a  letter"  lo  the  Middle 
Association  (of  which  he  also  was  a  member),  whose  commissioner  had 
met  the  Synod  with  some  propositions  for  union.  The  Synod  expressed 
its  readiness  to  form  as  intimate  a  connection  with  them  as  the  conslituiioK 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  would  admit,  inviting  them,  however,  lo  become 
s  constituent  part  of  the  Synod,  and  assuring  them  of  the  cheerfulness  of 
Ihe  Synod  to  leave  their  churches  undislurbed  in  tlie administration  of  tlieir 
own  government  wntS  lAey  thmiid  be  betler  acquainted  with  the  Pretbyttrian 
mode,  and  voluntarily  adopt  iU"  Under  the  plan  finally  adopted  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  General  Assembly,  the  Middle  Association  became  a  constit- 
uent part  of  the  Synod,  leaving  its  churches  Presbyterian  in  every  respect 
save  one,  namely,  that  the  "  Session  "  waa  composed  of  aU  the  male  mtm- 
ier*  of  suitable  age  to  vote. 

But  the  boundaries  of  the  Presbytery  and  the  Association  were  conter- 
minous; and  then  the  proposition  came  up  to  divide  the  territory  covered 
by  them  into  three  Presbyteties,  in  order  to  constitute  the  Synod  of  Geneva. 
Under  this  operation  the  Middle  Association  disappeared. 

Then  the  Ontario  Association  came  into  connection  with  the  PresbyEeiy 
of  Geneva  on  the  ground  that  "  it  appeared  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  of 
immenee  importance  that  all  who  love  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ  should  be 
united  in  the  Btrictest  bonds  of  fellowship,  that  they  may  with  one  heart 
and  voice  unite  in  opposing  error,  See. ;  and  that  there  was  no  reason  whj 
Iboae  denominations  of  professing  Christians  usually  called  Presbyterians 
and  Congregatiooalists  should  not  receive  each  other  as  brethren,  and  be 
luiitcd  as  one  body  in  the  strictest  sense."  To  "receive  each  other"  im- 
pliea  mutual  reception ;  but  in  this  case  the  receiving  seems  to  have  been 
all  on  one  side. 
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Thus  matters  went  on  till  1810,  when  a  conTention  was  held  at  Clinton, 
in  the  county  of  Oneida,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  forming  a  Greneral 
Association  for  the  State.  Delegates  appeared  from  no  less  than  five  dis- 
trict associations,  and  from  the  Northern  Associated  Presbytery.  This 
Associated  Presbytery  was  Congregational  '^  in  its  principles  and  practice^ 
like  the  Morris  County  Associated  Presbytery,"  in  the  northern  part  of 
New  Jersey.  The  convention  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  take  any  steps 
toward  the  formation  of  a  General  Association.  The  "  Plan  of  Union  " 
was  at  that  time  in  full  operation,  and  no  doubt  had  a  strong  influence  in 
producing  this  result.  Presbyterianism  now  received  a  powerful  impulse, 
as  it  had  incorporated  within  itself  all  the  strength  which  New  England 
bad  accumulated  through  long  years  of  earnest,  diversified,  and  successful 
labor.  The  Congregational  Churches  were  at  that  time  vigorous,  and 
rapidly  growing  in  strength,  and  the  Associations  had  been  constantly  in- 
creasing in  numbers ;  and  no  want  of  adaptation  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gregational system  to  that  region  had  been  discovered.  Nevertheless,  the 
greater  was  absorbed  by  the  less,  and  the  majority  yielded  to  the  minority. 
That  denomination  which  laid  the  first  foundations  of  the  Church  here  in 
the  New  World,  —  which,  under  God,  constituted  the  great  power  for  good 
in  the  infancy  of  the  nation,  and  through  all  its  early  growth,  —  which  from 
the  very  first  had  followed  with  the  gospel  the  emigrating  colonies  on  every 
line  of  their  progress  into  the  wilderness,  now  poured  itself  into  the 
bosom  of  another  denomination,  and  left  its  very  name  to  disappear,  and 
was  led  to  all  this  in  the  hope  of  doing  more  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
through  the  Christian  union  thus  secured.  It  is  to  this  catholicity  that 
the  New  School  Presbyterian  Church  (to  say  nothing  of  other  denomina- 
tions) owes  a  large  portion,  and,  as  I  believe,  much  the  larger  portion,  of 
its  present  strength  and  efficiency. 

I  am  free  to  confess  to  an  unwillingness  that  my  mere  ecclesiastical 
relations^  for  the  last  thirty-three  years,  irrespective  of  any  changes  in 
the  intensity  of  denominationalism,  or  revolutions  of  opinions  in  regard  to 
ecclesiastical  rights  and  privileges,  should  fix  irrevocably  on  a  particular 
Bide  of  the  line,  what  little  has  accumulated  through  my  public  labors. 
This  would  make  that  supreme  and  absolute  and  inexorable  which  at  the 
outset  was  merely  incidental  and  subordinate.  Where  denominational 
titles  and  phrases  were  originally  applied  to  institutions,  churches,  &c.,  the 
forms  of  law  may  hold  them  in  spite  of  wide  departures  in  respect  to 
opinions  and  spirit ;  the  net  is  fairly  over  the  flock  that  was  attracted 
within  reach,  and  there  is  no  escape ;  but  cases  of  even  this  sort  in  numer- 
ous instances  ought,  as  it  would  seem,  to  be  brought  into  the  great  court 
of  Christian  equity.     Where,  however,  no  such  limitations  exist  every- 

1  Presbyterian. 
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thing  seeou  to  sLow  ihat  we  BboulJ  be  governed  by  intent  and  tpirxi, 
ralhev  than  by  mi  accidental  and  exlernal  relntion. 

When  I  begin  with  CenLraL  nnd  Weslcm  New  York,  and  eee  how  Fres- 
bylerianism  with  its  rigid  adherence  to  forms canie  up  to  Congi-egaiioauiism 
an  its  generous  side,  and  arailed  iL^elf  not  only  of  the  flexibility  of  the  eys* 
lem,  but  of  the  d re ums lances  and  spirit  of  tlie  timej,  and  turned  ibc  whole 
great  argument  for  Christian  union  in  favor  of  iid  own  polity ;  then  go  to 
"New  Connect icul,"  westward,  and  see  New  England  Mill  yielding  iie  own 
Ibrms  under  an  implied  pledge  that  the  work  which  it  had  so  much  at  heart 
wae  to  be  done  in  a  generous  confidence  and  on  broad  and  catholic  prin- 
aples,  and  jraurcd  its  resources  and  energies  through  channels  where  its 
own  names  disappeared,  and  as  llie  result  grand  accumulaiiona  swelled 
oa,  I  can  imagine  no  good  rca^^on  why  any  intense  denomi nationalism 
■hould  claim  a  right  to  hold  within  its  grasp  this  great  oommon  inheri- 
tance. 

How  would  the  principle  advocated  by  yourself  in  regard  to  colleges 
«qienite  in  eharelitt  ?  Tuke,  for  esample.  ihut  of  Souihold,  Long  It>land, 
founded  in  IG40,  IheSrst  that  had  any  existence  there, and  which  maintained 
its  Congregational  form  for  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  year*  from  its  first 
organization.  Or  take  the  First  Prc^ibyleriao  Church  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
which  held  on  to  its  Congregational  form  for  more  thun  half  a  century, 
and  then  could  not  be  brought  upon  a  Presbyterian  basis  without  tlirowing 
off  a  fragment,  which  was  organised  into  a  Congregational  church,  and 
which  lield  out  for  thirty  years  longer,  but  finally  became  the  PirsI  Presby* 
lerian  Church  in  Orange,  N.  J.  SimiUr  cases  might  be  taken  through 
Central  and  Western  New  York,  where  the  great  strength  of  the  New 
School  Body  now  lies,  to  say  nothing  of  districts  farther  on  towards  th« 
Pacific. 

A  correspondent  in  the  New  York  Evangelist,  who  bad  just  attended 
the  Anniversary  of  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  says :  "  We  are 
•ccuBlomed  to  smile  at  ihe  pretensions  of  various  localities  to  be  in  variona 
respects  the  "  hub  "  of  creation.  But  the  claims  of  "  Auburn  "  to  be  the 
centre  of  Presbyterianism  are  not  quite  so  extravagant  as  some  that  have 
been  put  forward.  It  lies  in  the  very  lap  of  Central  and  Western  New 
York ;  and  the  Presbyteries  controlling  it  and  represented  in  its  Board  of 
Commbsioners,  comprise  more  than  half  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  All  the  eastern  part  of  New  York,  all  New  Jersej 
and  Pennsylvania,  all  the  Western  and  Northwestern  Slates,  include  lesa 
constituiional  Presbyterianism  than  this  magnificent  garden,  stretching  from 
the  Ontario  to  the  Pennsylvania  line."  And  for  all  this  Presbyterianism, 
aa  it  would  see&,  is  mainly  indebted  to  New  England. 

To  my  mind  vast  interest  attaches  to  the  sacred  inheritance  of  chnrchea, 
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colleges,  &c,  which  has  accumulated  during  the  last  half-century,  and  more 
under  the  joint  labors  of  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  from  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  This  has  been  a  period 
distinguLshed  for  broad  and  catholic  views,  comprehensive  plans  of  Chris- 
lian  benevolence,  executed  through  untiring  and  co-operative  effort  on  the 
|Mirt  of  those  who  acknowledged  one  Lord  and  Head  of  the  Church,  and 
trusted  in  a  common  salvation. 

What  questions  may  yet  arise  under  denominational  pressure  in  refer- 
ence to  our  Western  institutions  I  am  not  able  to  say.  A  noble  cluster  bas 
been  established  upon  broad  Christian  bases,  under  the  joint  labors  and 
tiirough  the  joint  contributions  of  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists ; 
and  I  earnestly  hope  that  no  pretended  heirs  will  demand  a  settlement  of 
the  common  estate,  and  an  assignment  of  it  to  this  or  that  or  the  other 
claimant,  whose  demands  are  based  upon  the  mere  ecdesiasticidrehuidnsot 
founders  or  supporters.  As  between  these  two  denominations,  this  would 
do  violence  to  the  lifelong  labors  of  many  a  good  man. 

Ret.  Theron  Baldwin,  d.  i>. 

Ne»  York  City. 


Our  noble  forefathers  I    O,  deep  be  the  shame, 

To  dim  their  bright  glories,  or  tarnish  their  fame ! 

O,  noble  those  men  whose  blood  and  whose  toil 

Restored  unto  God  America's  soil ! 

Who,  trusting  in  Heaven,  in  face  of  the  worid, 

To  fair  Western  winds  their  banner  unfurled,  —  . 

Not  for  honor,  nor  power,  nor  aught  of  earth's  fame. 

But  freedom  of  conscience,  in  God's  holy  name. 

They  eagerly  saw,  in  far-distant  skies. 

The  Bethlehem  star  of  Liberty  rise ; 

They  followed  its  track,  a  glorious  band. 

And  now,  on  Time's  beaten  highway  they  stand. 

Hero-men,  pointing  onward  the  heaven-lit  way, 

From  Tyranny's  darkness  to  Liberty's  day. 


I 


DISQUISITION 

Concerning 

^ctlcfiaftical  Council©. 


Proving,  that  not  only  Paflors,  But  Brethren  delegated  by  the  Churches, 
have  equally  a  Right  to  a  dccifive  Vote  in  fuch  Affemblies.  To  which 
is  added,  Propofals  concerning  Confociation  of  Churches,  Agreed 
upon  by  a  Synod,  wliich  Convened  at  Bqfion,  in  New-England. 


With  a  Prt/act,  coolainining  a  further  Vindication  of  [he 

Congregational  Difcipline. 


By  Increafe  Mather.  D.  D. 


ProT.  It.  14.    iMtkt  MMiatude  of  CtmnfflloTt  Ihere  is  faftly. 

S&A  IS-  73.     Thty  turale  Ltlteri  by  Ihtm,  afler  Ihii  maniur,  TAt  Apoflltt,  and  Eldm, 

atul  Brtthrtn. 
\iia  fercndi  in  Concilijs  ad  Laicos  potell  Extendi,  et  plus  aliquando,  quam  ad  Multos 

dericorum.     Cer/am.     CilanU  Patkir  Ealifiafi.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  z8.  /.  387. 
Judidam  [in  Condlijs]  el  quoad  facullalem,  et  quoad  Authoritateni,  Convcnire  potell 

doAis  qui  non  funt  Epifcopi,  Amet  Bdlarm.  Entrv.  Tern,  x  Cap.  i-  p.  18. 


Bi^Ion,  Printed  for  N.  Boone,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Bible  in  Comhiil. 
1 7 16. 
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THE 


P  r  e  f  a  c  e. 


THAT  Controverfies  about  Forms  oi Ecclefiaflical DifciplitUy  concern 
not  the  Effentials  of  Religion,  but  tliat  Good  Men  may  be  of  vari- 
ous Sentiments  about  them ;  Salva  Fide,  et  CaritatCy  is  readily  acknowl- 
edged. Neverthelefs,  there  ought  to  be  a  Angular  Regard  unto  Truths 
of  this  Nature,  by  us  in  New-England,  above  what  may  be  affirmed  of 
Men  in  any  other  Part  of  the  World,  fmce  our  Fathers  were  Perfecuted 
oui  of  their  Native  Land,  and  fain  to  fly  into  the  Wildemefs,  for  their 
Teflimony  thereunto  :  great  were  the  Difficulties  and  Temptations,  and 
Straits,  which  they  for  fome  time  confli<5led  [ii]  with,  and  all  upon  no 
other  Account,  but  that  fo  they  might  enjoy  Tipure  Difcipline  and  Church 
Jiate,  exa6lly  conformable  to  the  Mind  of  Chrijl,  revealed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  On  which  Account,  for  their  Pofterity  to  depart  from  what 
their  Fathers  have  with  fo  much  Clearnefs  of  Scripture' Light,  taught 
and  pra6lifed,  and  confirmed  with  fo  great  Sufferings ;  mud  needs  be  a 
greater  Sin  and  Provocation  to  the  Eyes  of  his  Glory,  than  may  be 
faid  of  any  other  People  on  the  Face  of  the  Earth. 

Concerning  Forms  of  Church- Government,  befides  thofe  of  the  Congre- 
gational Way,  there  have  been  efpecially  two  Pretenders  to  a  Divine 
Right,  viz.  thofe  that  plead  for  the  Epifcopal,  and  thofe  that  are  for  the 
Presbyterian  Difcipline.  In  the  famous  Treaty  at  Uxbridge  between 
eminent  Divines  of  both  Perfuafions,  after  ihey  had  been  ioxfome  time 
arguing  the  Matter,  the  Marquifs  oi  Hertford  fpoke  to  this  Effe<5l;  (a) 
My  Lords,  (faid  he)  here  is  much  faid  concerning  Church-Government  in 
[iii]  general;  t/ie  Reverend  Divines  on  the  Kings  Part  affirm,  that  Epifco- 
pacy  is  Jure  Divino  ;  t/ie  Reverend  Minivers  on  the  other  Part  do  affirm^ 
tJuU  Presbytery  is  Jure  Divino  ;  for  my  part,  I  think  that  tuither  of  them^ 
nor  any  other  Form  is  Jure  Divino,  and  therefore  dcfire  we  may  hear  no 
more  about  that  Controverfy,  I  could  eafily  fay  as  that  Noble  Lord  did, 
as  to  the  two  contending  Parties,  without  concurring  in  his  general 
Negative.  I  have  been  told,  that  the  admirably  Learned  Dr.  Prideux^ 
(once  Regius  Profeffor  in  Oxford,  and  a  great  Ornament  to  that  Univer- 
fity)  being  asked  what  Form  of  Church-Government  he  thought  was  of 
Divine  Inftitution,  replied,  that  he  fuppofed  that  no  particular  Form 
was  yure  Divino  ;  but  if  any  were  fo,  it  was  that  which  Congregational 
Men  made  a  Profeffion  of.     The  Proteftant  Churches  in  Helvetia,  have 

(a)  Sir  B.  Whitlock*s  Memorials,  p,  123. 


I,  A^ taniihaB (MT ■■  the  Cvi  SfagHnK  M  dBS- 

t  fa  [ir]  Mcb  h»  b<ca  ranoB  I7  dhe  K^swd  Mil  JM»tf - 

-,  (Q  a  FTOW  Alt  AcDB  B  a  Fona  irf^  OmACwhii  ■  i.iH  oT 


,  yet  tkM  Raie  nd  GnwiiiiTM  is  pmAar  «■  iIk  Vnshf- 
tofl  aad  dm  Aoe  caaoec  be  a  TdU  Cboitii  AA  wittott  ifce  Cob- 
faM  at  the  Bruthafaood.  Bar  ntbool  tbe  CtncsRCncc  of  Ac  Elda>- 
^ip,  n  aa  Oi^anick  Chvck  Srwmemi0t  £Sa<n  xH  Cfaardies  bcfides 
Htm  own.  rcBeondBg  all  tbe  PariA  CKmcbes  in  [v]  £^Ht«(  KtA  tbe 
Kcfenned  Cterefaes  in  otho-  N^oos  al&\  as  do  inic  Cliiirchcs  of 
CfaiO.  Il  defenu  a  Ramfc,  thai  JT^fcir  Srwmm,  the  Father  of  tbofe 
I  iBiil  (<)  Bfwwm^b,  after  be  had  aaiataiBed,  that  there  was  a»  ClarcA 
IB  Ei^Lmg,  did  hoDltir  becone  a  Cooforaiift,  and  Parfoo  of  a  Pariih 
In  NtHimi^tm^Bn.  c^led  A  Ckmrtk.  Ca^;ngat>aaa1ifts  vk  oS  to- 
alba  Spitii  awl  Piindpfe  Tbef  are  tbe  senume  PoAcnrr  of  Ibc  good 
O'J F.'-f--.  .'."••  ■■'"■■if'-  Th?re  was  k>ng  [i".c«  an  admirable  linle 
Book,  (liltle  in  bulk,  but  great  in  worth)  Primed  wuh  that  Tille,  Purilam- 
yrnns  An^itanus,  wluch  Dr.  Ama  has  honoured  with  a  Preface,  whence 
be  has  been  fuppofed  lo  be  the  Corapofer  of  it  But  a  learned  (y) 
Profeffor  in  the  Univeriity  of  Ijjdai,  has  informed  us.  that  not  Dr. 
Amta,  but  Mr.  Bradputrr,  an  Eminent  Nonconformirt  Miniller,  (nhofe 
Life  has  been  written  by  Learned  Xr.  Giitaker.  and  publilhed  by  Mr. 
Clark)  was  the  Author  of  that  Judici[riJous  Script.  It  is  perfeol  Cimsrr- 
galUmalifm.  The  Principles  of  thofe,  who  are  for  the  Coogregalional 
Difcipline,  are  fuch  as  thefe.  i.  That  a  Particular  Church,  as  10  the 
Hatter  of  it,  ought  to  confill  of  fuch  as  are  in  the  Judgment  of  rational 
Charity,  Saints,  ami  faUhful  Brdhrtn  in  Chrift.  Of  fuch  were  the 
Churches  planted  by  the  Apoftles.  a.  That  the  R'rm  of  a  Church,  or 
that  which  does  efleniiate  and  diftinguilli  it  from  all  other  Societies,  is 
a  Cownani  or  Agreement  to  walk  together  in  the  Obfen-ation  of  all  the 
Ordinances  of  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift;   which  Covenant,  tho'  only  im- 


(*)  7^)r.Hn>  Lil-^r^- fi.   133. 
(C|  De  FaliUia  EicWiaflica.  L.  r 

(d)  Aarvn',  Rfd  Ueff^ming. 

(e)  Afii  H^ifiegra^y.f.  67. 


Cap. 


.  15.  a  IMi.  :.  C  4a.  44. 
(f)  lUmiai  Efifi.  adVtirium.f.  ij. 
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plicit,  gives  Being  to  a  Church  ;  neverthelefs,  that  an  explicit  Covenant 
is  moft  eligible.  3.  That  a  Particular  Church,  has  Power  given  to  them 
from  the  Lord  Chrift,  to  Choofe  their  own  Officers,  viz.  Paftors,  Teach- 
ers, Ruling-Elders,  and  Deacons.  4.  The  Effence  of  a  Minifter's  Call 
to  the  Paftoral  Office,  is  in  a  mutual  Eledlion.  They  are  for  the  Im- 
pofition  of  the  Hands  of  the  Presbytery  in  Ordination.  Neverthelefe, 
they  look  not  on  that  as  efTential,  but  as  adiaphorus.  [vii]  In  which  they 
agree  with  fome  Eminent  Divines  of  the  Presbyterian  Judgment,  partic- 
ularly with  Mr.  GilUfpXy  {g)  nay  with  the  general  Kirk  AfTembly  in 
Scotland^  as  whoever  fhall  confult  Mr.  Cald^rwood^  (//)  will  find  it  often 
aflerted.  5.  That  a  Particular  Church  being  furnifhed  with  Elders,  at 
leaft  with  a  Teaching  Elder,  has  full  Power  to  exercife  Difcipline  within 
it  felf,  without  depending  on  any  other  Superiour  Jurifdidlion.  The 
famous  Mr.  Paul  Baine  (/)  affirms,  particular  Churches  are  equal  and 
indepmdent  on  one  another.  He  is  (fo  far  as  I  underiland)  the  firft 
Writer  by  whom  that  Term  has  been  ufed.  It  is  very  unreafonable, 
that  for  this,  Congregational  Men  ihould  be  Nick. named  Indepmdmts. 
A  late  Author,  who  is  not  of  that  Way,  but  a  Conformift,  {k)  fays.  That  in 
the  Primitive  [viii]  Times  every  Particular  Church  was  Independent,  h.  e. 
that  it  had  a  fufficient  Right  and  Power  in  if  felf  to  punifh  all  its  Delin- 
quents^ wit/wut  the  Concurrence  of  other  Churches,  There  is  then  no 
Reafon  why  fuch  as  are  for  the  Congregational  Difcipline,  fhould  be 
reproachfully  called  Independents.  Our  New-England  Platform  of 
Church  Difcipline  diflikes  that  Name.  Mr.  Hooker  (/)  thinks  it  was 
from  the  Subtilty  of  Satan,  to  fix  that  Name  upon  thofe  that  profefTed 
the  Truth  ;  that  fo  the  Truth  it  felf  might  be  made  naufeoiis  and  dif- 
taftful.  Mr.  y^ohn  Beverley  (/;/)  complains  of  it.  Thofe  famous  Apolo- 
gifts.  Dr.  Goodwin,  Mr.  Nye^  Mr.  Simpfon^  Mr.  Burroughs,  Mr.  Bridge^ 
(who  have  been  efteemed  Pillars  amongft  thofe  of  that  Way,)  publicklj 
and  folemnly  declared.  That  it  was  a  Maxim  to  be  abhorred,  that  afingle 
Society  of  Men,  pretending  to  be  endowed  with  a  Power  from  Chrifl,  t» 
judge  them  of  the  fame  Body^fliould  arrogate  to  themfelves  an  Exemption 
from  [ix]  giving  an  Account,  or  being  Cenfurable  of  any  other,  either  Chrif 
tian  Magiflrate,  or  Neighbour  Churches.  So  far  (fay  they)  was  our  yudf^ 
mentfrom  that  Independent  Liberty,  which  has  been  imputed  to  us.  6.  As 
all  Proteftant  Writers  of  Note  {Grotius  only  excepted)  approve  of  the 
Neceffity  and  Ufefulnefs  of  Ecclefiaftical  Councils,  fo  do  thofe  of  the 

(g)  Engiijk  Popijk  Ceremonies,  p.  285. 

(h)  Hiftory  of  Church  of  Scotland,  /.  26,  383,  418,  425  :  (i)  Dtocefem  THal. 

(k)  Enquiry  eoii/cerning  the  Difcipline  of  the  Primitive  Churches,  fuppofed  to  be  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  King,  Chap.  8.  /.  39. 

(1)  Survey,  part  2.  Chap.  3.  (m)  Unio  Reformantium. 
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Coi^;regattonal  Difcipline.  It  has  ever  been  their  declared  Judgment, 
that  when  there  is  Want  of  either  Light  or  Peace  in  a  Particular  Church, 
it  ts  their  Duty  to  ask  for  Council,  with  which  Neighbour  Churches 
ought  to  aflift  by  fending  their  Elders,  and  other  Meflengers,  to  advife 
and  help  them  in  their  Difficulties.  And  that  in  Momentous  Matters 
of  common  Concernment,  Particular  Churches  fliould  proceed  ^vith  the 
Concurrence  of  Neighbour  Clmrches.  So  in  the  Ordination  of  a  Paf- 
tor,  much  more  in  the  depofing  of  one.  Thus  it  has  ever  been  in  the 
Churches  o{  Neio-EH^ariii.  And  fo  it  was  in  the  more  Primitive  Times 
of  Chiiftianity,  when  the  People  had  Chofen  a  Paftor,  they  defired 
Neighbour  Paftors  lo  Concur  [x]  In  his  Ordination.  When  (re)  Alexander 
was  Chofen  a  Bifhop  or  Pailor  at  ^erufalem,  it  was  with  the  Concur- 
rence of  the  Neighbours,  Cyprian  (o)  fays,  that  when  Cornelhis  was 
Ordained,  it  was  the  Approbation  of  Sixteen  Pallors.  So  when  any 
Church  had  fuificient  Caufe  to  depofe  a  Pallor,  they  would  not  do  it 
without  the  Advice  of  a  Council.  When /*«»/// j  Samofetanus  (/)  was 
depofed  for  his  Ha;rclical  Opinions,  it  was  with  the  Concurrence  of  a 
Council,  which  met  at  Antiock,  about  that  Affair.  When  Privalus  the 
Bithop  of  Xiombtfe  (y)  was  depofed,  it  was  with  the  Advice  of  many 
other  Patlors. 

But  if  ihofe  of  the  Congregational  Difcipline  are  fo  well  affetled  to 
Councils,  what  then  is  the  Difference  between  a  Presbyterian  and  Con- 
gresational  Man  ?  Truiy,  a  moderate  Presbyterian  and  a  folid  Congre- 
gational Man  differ  fo  little,  as  that  'tis  Pity  they  [xi]  (hou'd  differ  at  all. 
My  Deareft  Brother  Samuel  Mather  (whofe  SuccefTor  1  am  here  in 
Bt^n,  he  having  been  the  firft  that  preached  the  Gofpel  to  that  Church 
unto  which  I  have  been  related  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  after  his 
Removal  from  NeiihEngland,  became  the  Paflor  of  a  Congregational 
Church  in  Dublin,  where  alfo  he  was  fucceeded  by  another  Brother, 
the  well-known  Nathaniel  Mather)  wrote  an  Irenicum,  in  which  he 
makes  it  evident,  that  the  Difference  among  the  Brethren  of  ihofe  two 
Ferfuafions,  is  inconfiderable.  A  principal  is,  that  Presbyterians  fup- 
pofe  that  Synods  have  a  Juridical  Po^aer,  that  they  have  Authority  to 
Ccnfure  Erring  Churches,  and  if  obllinate,  to  deliver  them  to  Satan. 
But  thofe  of  the  Congregational  Perfuafion,  think,  that  fuch  Authority 
belongs  only  to  a  Particular  Church,  and  that  Synods  cannot  proceed 
any  further  than  to  a  Sentenee  of  Nan  (ommuaion.  Surely,  notwithdand- 
iDg  this  Difference,  they  may  be  United  Brethren.  And  bleffed  be  God, 
that  in  Lotidon  they  are  fo.  I  can  refledl  on  it  with  Joy,  that  [xii]  when 
Providence  ordered  my  Sojourning  among  them  for  years,  I  was  not 

(□)  Eu/a.  Lit.  6.   Cap.  11.  (o)  Efifi.  $2. 

(p)  Eu/it.  Lit,  J.  Cap.  lix  (q)  Cyfirian.  Efift.  55- 
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wanting  to  do  my  Part  towards  that  Union.  Mr.  Rutherford  declared, 
that  if  thofe  of  the  Congregational  Way,  would  come  up  to  Mr.  Cotton^ 
in  hi^  Keys  of  the  Kingdom,  he  would  meet  them  half  way  :  The  tnidi 
is,  there  is  a  greater  agreement  in  many  things  between  the  Presby- 
terians in  Scotland,  and  the  Congregational  Men  in  New-England^  than 
with  them  and  fome  others  that  go  under  the  Name  of  Prefbyterians. 
Particularly,  in  that  they  do  not  make  the  Effence  of  a  Minifters  Call 
to  be  in  that  Rite  of  Impofition  of  Hands,  but  in  the  Election  of  the 
People,  and  in  that  their  Ruling  Elders  are  Chofen  for  term  of  Life. 
Alfo  in  Scotland  they  greatly  approve  of  Reading  the  Scriptures  in 
Publick  Congregations,  but  not  of  a  fiUnt  Reading,  without  any  Expo- 
fition.  They  generally  fay  with  their  famous  Didoclavius,  (alias  Colder- 
wood)  Non  probo  Unionem  fine  interpretatione ;  and  with  Aujlin,  who 
(ays,  guare  Legitur  fi  filebitur,  quare  auditur  fi  non  exponitur.  Nor  do 
their  Minifters  ufe  to  Conclude  their  [xiii]  Prayers,  with  the  Lord's  Prayer 
as  many  other  Presbyterians,  as  well  as  Epifcopalians  commonly  do. 
But  for  Minifters  to  pretend  to  a  Negative  Voice  in  SjTiods,  or  for 
Councils  to  take  upon  them  to  determine  what  Elders  or  Meffengers 
a  Church  (hall  fubmit  unto,  without  the  Choice  of  the  Church  con- 
cerned ;  or  for  Minifters  to  pretend  to  be  Members  of  a  Council  with- 
out any  Miflion  from  their  Churches,  nay,  altho'  the  Church  declares 
that  they  will  not  fend  them  ;  \s  Frelatical,  and  e(rentially  differing  not 
only  from  Congregational,  but  from  Prefbyterian  Principles.  And  now 
that  I  am  going  out  of  the  World,  I  could  not  die  in  Peace,  if  I  did  not 
difcharge  my  Confcience  in  bearing  Witnefs  againft  fuch  Innovations, 
and  Invafions  on  the  Rights,  and  Liberties  belonging  to  Particular  Con- 
gregations of  Chri(t 

Notwithftanding,  the  Churches  of  New-England  were  Planted  a 
Noble  Vine,  wholly  a  right  Seed,  if  now  there  is  a  vifible  Degeneracy 
or  Declenfion  as  to  the  Power  of  Godlinefs,  and  fo  as  to  Difcipline,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  Primitive  Purity  has  rarely  [xiv]  continued  for 
more  than  one  Generation.  The  famous  Hiftorian  (r)  (who  has  by 
fome  been  called  the  Father  of  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftorians)  has  recorded 
a  Saying  oi  Hegefippus,  that  while  the  Apolles  were  lining,  the  Church 
remained  a  Virgin  ;  but  when  they  ivere  removed  by  Death,  'twas  foon 
corrupted.  How  clear  is  it  in  the  Scripture,  that  in  the  Apoftle's  Days, 
there  were  more  Paftors  or  Bi(hops  than  one  in  a  Particular  Congrega- 
tional Church.  AHs  14.  23.  So  in  the  Church  at  Ephefus,  AHs  20. 
17,  28.  And  in  the  Church  at  PhilippL  Ch.  i.  i.  And  in  the  Church 
at  Theffalonica,  i  Thef.  5.  12.  And  in  the  Church  at  Colofs,  there  was 
EpaphraSy  Archippus,  and  Philemon,     Clemens  Romanus  (the  fame  that 

(r)  Eu/ebius,  Z.  3.  C  32. 


n^  latOt^Mntm  onder  ibe  fane  nuuiAC,  dm  dMK 
to*e  me  Bbof^ar  hftoi  an  Ac  fane  ChndL    This 


»^'  T-ri.:  ^.r:  •;:.::■.■::  .i:>  v  :•;■::!  et  it  iVi.rjld  br  dji.-i:.!  f.iKncrTi  l>av*S 
«fcr  ti»e  New  Moon,  (after  ihc  J^'i^  Mode)  or  on  ihe  LoriJVI>ay 
■fi^  Wljertas  llie  EcdcuaAica]  Hiflorian  At-nriK  inpenioaflv  owns 
tbe  Tmdk  ihai  ibere  was  no  Precepi  for  ihe  Oiifcn-aiion  of  that  time 
■5  boh-,  citfaer  on  ibe  one  ai  tbofe  daj-s,  or  on  the  other  Which  is 
al&>  confirmed  by  Jrmeus.  Likewife  Exorrifinf;.  Sij^ning  wi:h  ihe  Crofc 
in  Bapiifin.  Vnciion  after  Baptiun,  and  ihe  f^ving  Milk  an>l  Honej-, 
acre  early  Supedliiions,  coirupting  the  Puri:y  of  Divine  lnlliiution& 

I  am  troubled  tti^tl  I  fhoold  differ  from  fo  many  of  the  prcfcnt  Miniflers 
IB  Xes'- England,  or  rather  that  [iiii]  they  differ  frciin  mc.  For  1  fully 
COMCuii  with  our  Pial/.'rm  of  Ckurjh- DiJ.-irhtu:,  believinf;  that  it  is  (as 
in  the  Title  Page  is  cxpmUed)  gatAn-ai  iruf  t^f  l/u  Jl'in-a  nr  iSm,  ]  wi(h 
all  the  Miniflers  in  A'oi'  Engiand  could  f^y  the  fame.  1  iil.<-wiic  COD- 
cnrr  w^tfa  the  two  S_\tiods  Convened  ai  Jlnffim.  both  that  in  loda,  and 
thai  in  1679.  That  Vindication  of  /Ar  Oracj-  in  ihe  Irofrf.;  which  1 
wrote  Sixteen  Years  fince,  had  the  Approbation  ot"  the  two  moil  Ancient 
Miniflers  then  Living  among  us,  vis.  the  Reverend  Mr,  Hi/^j^hifyn,  and 
Mr.  Hubbard,  who  when  ibey  were  juft  leavinc;  the  World,  were  plcafed 

(I)  Vh/i^rtt.  (u)  Str  Aullin'j  Li/e  vntltm  i-r  Jtfr.  King.  /.  4RJ,  493. 
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to  give  a  greater  Character  of  that  Book,  than  any  thing  of  mine  de- 
ferved,  and  to  commend  it  to  the  Perufal  and  Acceptance  of  the 
Churches.  .  The  Miniflers  of  the  Firft  Generation,  who  were  the  J^r/f 
Planters  of  Churches  in  this  Part  of  the  World,  are  all  of  them  gathered 
to  their  Fathers.  So  are  many  of  the  Second  Generation.  I  am  now 
the  Eldeft  in  this  Province.  It  may  in  refpedt  of  my  Age  (being  in  my 
Seventy  Eighth  Year)  become  me  to  give  a  [xviii]  Word  of  Advice  to 
Younger  Miniflers,  efpecially  confidering,  that  I  have  been  in  a  peculiar 
Refpedt,  a  Father  to  many  of  them,  viz,  in  that  they  were  under  my  In- 
fpedlion  at  the  College,  when  for  many  years,  I  prefided  over  that  Society. 

Children,  that  which  I  would  fay  to  you,  is,  that  confidering  your 
Fathers  came  into  this  Wildernefs,  purely  on  the  Account  of  Ecclefiafti- 
cal  Difcipline,  and  that  in  Matters  relating  to  Church  Order  and  Got^ 
emment,  they  might  pra6life  all,  and  nothing  more,  than  what  there 
is  Scripture- Warrant  for ;  and  that  fo  they  might  affert  the  Authority 
of  the  Second  Commandment,  and  fully  obfervc  it ;  therefore  do  you 
Labour  to  be  well  Studied  in  that  Subje(5t.  And  let  me  advife  you 
to  obtain  (if  pofllbly  you  can)  the  Books  written  by  Mr.  («/)  Cotton^ 
Mr.  (x)  Hooker,  Mr.  i^y)  Norton,  on  thofe  Controverfies,  alfo  [xix]  what 
has  been  publifhed  by  Dr.  Goodwin,  Dr  Oiaen,  and  by  that  Man  of 
incomparable  Reading  and  Learning,  the  Venerable  {z)  Robert  Parker. 

In  the  fubfequent  Difquifition,  the  Reader  will  not  find  any  thing  of 
Satyr,  or  indecent  Refle6tion  on  the  Brethren,  whofe  Notions  are  not  the 
fame  with  mine.  I  have  endeavoured  to  confirm  what  I  afTert  with  Scrip- 
ture, and  with  Arguments,  and  the  Authority  of  Eminent  Divines,  both 
Ancient  and  Modern.  Aged  Parens,  when  he  had  finished  his  Catechifm, 
faid,  (as  old  Simeon  did)  Lord,  now  lettefl  thou  thy  Servant  depart  in  Peace, 
Methinks,  I  can  heartily  fay  fo  too.  Having  done  this  Service  for  the 
Churches  in  New-England,  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  I  have  now  finifhed 
my  Teflimony,  and  that  my  Work  in  this  World  is  done. 

In  thofe  Regions  of  Light  and  Love,  which  are  Above,  there  is 
[xx]  more  Knowledge  gained  in  one  Day,  than  can  be  attained  unto  in 
an  whole  Age  by  Reading,  and  hard  Study,  whilfl  on  Earth.  There  do  I 
long  to  be.  The  Lord  haflen  my  being  among  the  Spirits  of  Jufl  Men 
made  Perfedt     Amen  /    Evenfo,  Come  Lord  J^efus,  Come  quickly, 

Boflon,  OHober  30. 

1716-  Increafe  MatJier. 

(w)  Keys  of  the  Kingdom  t  and  HUinefs  of  Church- Members, 

(x)  Survey  of  Church- Difcipline, 

(y)  Refponf,  ad  Apoll,  (»)  De  Politeia  Ecclefiaflica, 


TU  WMl^  G«d. 


THE  WORD  OF   GOD.> 

Whkb  mi  tfoik  of  (be  VWtf  of  God  ne  mean  Um  Scriptures  eonsbt- 
kig  af  two  gnmd  dirinons, — tbe  Old  and  iho  New  Testamentfi,  —  nnd 
llw  If,  agaia,  divided  kilo  maoy  separate  books,  wrilien  bj  difTen-at  per> 
was,  IB  diflerent  conncnes,  duriog  tbe  spnce  of  about  slitoen  hundrad 
j«ars.  All  t^e  books  of  the  Old  Tcslamont  ncrc  wriuen  in  Hthrite.  Tba 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written  id  Grttk-  <2  Tim.  iii.  IS,  16. 
1  Pet.  L  23  -  25.)  Evidently  we  do  ooi  now  read  or  hear  llie  Word  of 
God  in  either  of  those  languages. 

HsTe  wc,  then,  the  Word  of  God  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  originnl  ScH|>- 
tares  ?  And  in  the  use  of  ibis  book  which  wo  now  eall  tlie  BibU,  can  ve 
be  sore  that  trc  are  reading,  not  man's  thoughts,  but  that  Won]  of  God  of 
which  one  npo^tle  says,  that  it  "  livelb  and  ubideth  forever,"  anil  another, 
"  (hat  it  is  able  to  make  ua  wise  unto  salvation  "  ?  It  is  a  truncation.  But 
is  the  translation  idenlieal  with  tUo  original?  Is  it  in*pir«d1  It  it  of 
divine  authority  ?     Is  it  safftcient  f 

We  cannot  donbt  that  it  was  llie  Divine  intention  that  the  Word  of 
God  should  be  read  or  heard  by  all  people.  It  was  giv*-n  in  the  laiiguaga 
of  those  to  whom  the  revelation  was  firat  made.  God  spoke  lo  the  [Iq- 
brews  in  Hebrew,  lo  the  Greeks  in  Greek.  The  aposllua  preached  to  a 
great  multitude  on  the  day  of  Pentecoet,  in  many  languages,  bo  that  averj 
man  heard  in  his  own  tongue  wherein  he  was  born. 

And  if  the  Bible  was  designed  to  be  "a  light  to  every  age,"  and  to 
dvery  man,  it  must  have  been  the  design  of  the  authors  tliat  it  should 
be  trantlated  into  all  the  languages  spoken  and  understood  by  men,  so  thftt 
all  might  read  in  their  own  tongue  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  and  bo 
able,  through  faith,  to  find  the  way  of  salvation  and  eternal  life.  And  of 
course  it  is  pouible  so  to  translate  it  that  all  its  truth  shall  appear,  without 
OTor  or  essential  imperfection,  in  any  language  spoken  by  man. 

Hie  only  question  of  interest  to  us  now  ia,  whether  our  Bngliih  Biik  is 
a  tnmslatioD  which,  io  all  the  doctrines  it  inculcates,  in  all  the  aon* 
aoands  it  addresses  to  the  conscience,  in  all  the  promises  and  threatgn- 
it^  by  which  it  strives  to  arouse  the  heart,  in  all  the  influence  il.e»- 
erts  upon  the  mind  of  the  people,  truly  reflects  the  light  which,  first 
Bhone  apon  the  minds  of  Prophets  and  Apostles,  and  utters  with  Di- 
^nne  authority  those  truths  that  were  recorded  in  the  original  8erip- 
taris  by  holy  men,  who  wrote  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Obost 

*  FnHB  the  nnpnbliihed  nunnscripti  of  the  late  Bev.  Jobs  k.  Albio,  ».  d,,  of  CsBt- 
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In  answer  to  this  qaestion,  which  is  an  eminently  proper  and  necessary 
one,  I  will  endeavor  to  show  what  ground  of  confidence  we  have  in  the 
Divine  authority  of  this  book. 

This  was  not  the  first  attempt  of  Christian  scholars  to  put  the  Word  of 
God  into  the  hands  of  our  remote  ancestors.  It  was  the  final  effort  of  the 
ihost  learned  men  of  England,  after  nearly  a  thousand  years  of  labor,  to 
give  to  the  people  a  version  which  should  supersede  all  others,  and  be  re- 
garded as  the  medium  through  which  the  Holy  Spirit  should  speak  to  the 

'  intellect,  the  conscience,  and  the  heart  of  England. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  Britain,  soon  af^er  its  conquest  by  the 
Romans,  by  missionaries,  who  followed  in  the  track  of  the  conquerors  ;  bat 
whether  any  attempt  was  made  to  translate  the  Scriptures,  which  the  early 
Christians  always  made  use  of  in  their  teaching,  into  the  language  of  the 

'  Islanders,  we  do  not  know. 

The  first  version  of  the  New  Testament,  or  rather  of  the  four  Gospels,  in 
the  language  of  the  Saxons* was  the  work  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  whose 
death  was  coincident  with  the  completion  of  his  task.  He  had  arrived  at  the 
last  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  "There  remains  now,"  said  his  amanu- 
ensis, *^  but  one  chapter ;  but  it  seems  difficult  for  you  to  speak."  ^  No,  it 
is  very  easy,"  replied  Bede.  **  Dip  your  pen  in  ink,  and  write  as  fast  as 
you  can."  "Now,"  said  the  scribe,  after  rapidly  penning  the  words  as 
they  fell  from  the  lips  of  his  dying  master,  "  only  one  sentence  is  wanting." 
Bede  repeated  it  '<It  is  finished," said  the  scribe.  "It  is  finished,"  responded 
the  dying  translator.  "  Lift  up  my  head,  place  mc  in  my  cell  in  the  spot 
where  I  have  been  accustomed  to  pray.  And  now,  glory  be  to  the  Father, 
and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost" 

The  first  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  into  Anglo-Saxon  was  made  by 
John  Wickliffe,  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  between  1378  and  1380,  "to  the 

'  end  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  might  be  made  known  to  the  people,  so  that 
men  might  ascertain  for  themselves  the  truth  by  having  the  Word  of  God 

*  in  a  language  which  they  fully  understood." 

This  was  before  the  invention  of  printing,  and  all  the  copies  of  the  whole 
or  parts  of  the  Scriptures  which  were  circulated  were  transcribed  with 
the  pen.  These  copies  must  have  been  very  numerous,  and  read  with 
great  eagerness,  for  it  was  said  by  an  enemy  of  Wickliffe,  that  a  man 
eonld  not  meet  two  people  on  the  road  but  one  of  them  was  a  disciple  of 
WickUffe. 

"  This  John  Wickliffe  hath  translated  the  Gospel  into  English,  which 
Christ  had  intrusted  with  the  clergy  and  doctors  of  the  Church,  that  likqp 
might  minister  it  to  the  laity  and  weaker  sort,  according  to  the  state  of  die 
times,  and  the  wants  of  men."    "  So  that,  by  this  means,  the  Gospel  is  made 
vulgar,  and  laid  more  open  to  the  laity,  and  even  women,  who  can  read, 
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tkn  it  axi  to  be  w  the  mcmi  Unned  af  ibe  clergy  muA  ihon  of  ibe  b«fl 
■liuHMiBiig'  Aad  «l«t  wu  bofaradM  cU«f  gift  «f  tlie  doisr  mA 
doebas  of  tbe-  Cfaorcb  ii  wmdo  Aavrcr  goamo*  ts  iIm  Uitj.  tt  km  » 
peat  hot  TBj  costlr  pft  to  ike  EagTiA  peofk.  A  TeMMBoat  wUcli  cok 
BOW  be  bcu^  for  a  few  ccdU  wu  then  worth  «  *um  which,  Mcording 
lo  Balbnn.  wooM  maoaai  to  aboTS  fartj-6\«  giounds  English,  or  (»o 
hondfed  md  twcntj-fiiv  doUan  of  oar  munej.  Y«t  it  was  bMight  Mid 
read  hjxbie  people. 

Il  was  prc&ibited  hy  law,  and  tbe  reading  of  it  mule  a  rritno  punish- 
able bjr  fines,  impriKHnncDi, nnd  deslb ;  »nd  ;ctit  wu  rrad.  Wiokliflii  bin- 
self  wu  perwcoted  bj  ^e  Roqwd  Calholia  CJiurch  while  bo  lif«d,ADd, 
fi>ny.four  years  afler  his  death.  Ilia  bones  were  dag  from  llio  •:;i-ava  lUid 
barocd  lo  asbes,  and  then  cast  into  the  brouk  whoae  Hpplo  uould  bo 
beard  from  his  fladj  at  Liiileworth. 

Wordsworth   has   finely  Tersilicd    Ibe   (quaint    but  tlrikiu;;   remark  of 
Fuller  in  regard  to   this  treatment  of  WiMiffe's  reoiuina;  — 
"  A»  thou  these  asbes,  litlle  Brook,  wilt  bc»r 

Into  the  Avon,  Avon  to  the  tide 

or  ScTem,  SeTem  to  ibe  ntuTow  leu, 

Into  main  ocekn  they,  this  deed  acuurst 

An  emblem  yields  to  friends  and  eocDiici 

How  tbe  bold  tencbor'a  doctrine,  B*nrtiSud 

By  iTDth,  ahall  spread  tlirouglioiit  thu  world  diipcncd." 
In  1626  the  New  Testament,  for  Ibe  first  time  translated /rom  (A*  Grttk 
into  English,  by  William  Tyndale,  was  printed  in  Holland  ;  and  tha  Pen- 
talench,  the  commencement  of  bis  labors  on  the  Old  Testament,  from  th« 
Hebrew,  at  Hamburg,  in  1530.  This  translation,  like  tbat  of  WicklKTe, 
was  prohibited,  and  as  many  copies  at  could  be  found  were  hunied  bj 
order  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  And  ten  years  afterwards  the  ploua 
translator  himself,  having  been  first  strangled,  was  made  a  bumtKifreriog 
opon  the  altar  of  that  Moloch  that  especially  delighted  in  the  sacriAoo  of 
the  sons  of  God. 

The  first  translation  of  tbe  Bible  entire  was  published  by  Miles  Covw- 
dale,  at  Zurich,  in  1535.  It  was  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII. ;  and  he  who 
did  not  besitale  to  license  the  strangling  of  Tyndale  a  few  yeara  befora 
was,  by  a  secret  band  of  Providence,  induced  to  permit  it  to  go  obroid 
among  tbe  people. 

In  I6S5  Cranmer  made  an  attempt  to  have  a  venion  of  the  Bible  pre- 
.pared  by  tbe  Ushops.  He  commenced  with  the  New  Testamcnl,  dividing 
h  into  nine  parts,  which  he  assigned  to  as  many  of  the  most  learned  of  Ibo 
■  biobops,  with  the  request  that  they  should  be  returned  corrected  by  a  Mr- 
lain  day.    On  the  day  mentioned  ever;  one  hod  seat  iu  bis  portion  bul 
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tlie  Bishop  of  London,  to  whom  Cranmer  had  giren  the  Acts  of  the  AfKM- 
iles,  who  refosed  to  have  anything  ta  do  with  it.  '^  I  marveli"  said  Csan- 
ater^that  mj  lord  of  London  is  so  froward  that  he  will  not  do  as  other  men 
40."  **  I  can  tell  your  Grace,"  said  his  ^ecretarj,  **  whj  my  lord  .of  Xioa- 
4on  will  not  bestow  labor  or  pains  in  that  way.  His  portion  is  a  piece  of 
the  New  Testament ;  but  being  persuaded  that  Christ  had  bequeathed 
him  nothing  in  his  Testament,  he  thinks  it  madness  to  bestow  an^  labor 
where  no  gain  is  to  be  got  And,  besides,  this  is  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
who  were  poor,  simple  fellows,  and  therefore  my  lord  disdained  to  have 
-anything  to  do  with  them." 

•  In  1587  John  Rogers,  who  had  been  converted  from  Romanism  by  th» 
influence  of  Tjmdale,  and  was  afterwards  burned  at  Smithfield,  completed 
and  published  the  work  which  Tyndale  bad  been  prevented  by  death  from 
finishing,  together  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Old  Testament,  two 
thirds  being  Tyndale's  version,  with  a  very  few  verbal  alterations.  It  was 
called  AfixUhew's  Bibk,  a  nanfe  assumed  by  Rogers  for  the  sake  of  peraooal 
safety.  And  it  is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact,  that,  while  Coverdale's 
Bible,  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  favorably  regarded,  received  no 
royal  patronage,  and  was  published  without  the  king's  imprimatur,  Mtxt' 
ihew*s  Bible,  prepared  by  Rogers,  two  thirds  of  which  was  Tyndale'si 
was  set  forth,  as  the  title-page  declares,  with  the  king's  most  gracious 
license.  And  thus  the  royal  sanction  was,  by  mistake,  and  unconsciously 
given  to  the  work  of  a  man  who  had  been  burned  as  a  felon  by  the  same 
•^king's  license. 

In  1538  the  Great  BihUj  a  revision  of  Matthew's,  or  Tyndale,  by  Cot- 
#rdale,  was  published  in  £ngland.  This  version  was  authorized  by  royal 
proclamation  to  be  used  in  the  churches,  and  the  clergy  were  required  to 
teaeh  and  explain  it  to  the  people.  ^'  It  was  wonderful,"  says  Strype,  ^  to 
<«ee  with  what  joy  this  book  was  received,  not  only  among  the  more  learned 
4ort,  who  were  lovers  of  tfie  Reformation,  but  all  England,  even  by  the 
•common  people,  and  with  what  greediness  God's  Word  was  read,  and  what 
resort  to  places  where  the  reading  of  it  was."  Everybody  that  conld, 
bought  the  book,  and  busily  read  it,  or  got  others  to  read  it  to  them,  if  they 
eould  not  themselves.  And  many  elderly  people  learned  to  read  on  pur- 
pose, and  even  little  boys  flocked  among  the  rest  to  hear  portions  of  the 
'Holy  Scriptures." 

In  the  latter  part  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign  the  book  he  had  professed 
to  venerate,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  read,  was  prohibited.  The  reading 
of  it  was  again  permitted  in  the  roign  of  Edward  the  Sixth ;  and  during 
that  brief  period  of  about  six  years  not  less  than  fifty  editions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  mora  than  one  hundred  thousand  English  Bibles  and  Testaments, 
^  were  published  and  in  use. 
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DoTing  the  retgn  of  Mary  the  Bible  was  ngtiin  prohibited,  and  coo- 
dennKd  to  silence  and  obscurity.  The  Scriptures  disappeared  from  Ibe 
public  eye.  and  nithin  four  jeata  nearly  three  hundred  marlyrs,  prepared' 
ftr  the  sacrifice  by  the  Word  which  ibey  loved,  gave  testimony  amidst  tb« 
flames  to  the  tratb  and  power  of  the  Bible.  t 

In  1557  a  translation  of  the  New  Testamcat,  with  a  preface  by  Calvin,' 
was  published  at  Geneva,  by  a  number  of  English  exiles  who  had  th«n 
Maght  refuge  from  the  storm  of  persecution  which  raged  in  England  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Slory.  This  was  followed,  in  J5G0,  by  the  version  of  tba 
entire  Scriptures  called  the  Gtnrtfan  Biiie,  from  the  place  of  its  prodactios.' 
Itwu  reprinted  at  London  in  1573,  -and  was  always  a  great  favorite  with 
the  people. 

In  la<>8  Archbishop  Parker,  with  the  assisltmce  of  several  bishops,  pnb- 
lidied  a  revision  of  the  Great  Bible,  called  the  Bithopi'  Book,  which  for 
nearly  half  a  century  was  used  as  (he  autlioriaed  version  in  churches,  while 
the  Genevan  translation  was  generally  preferred  by  private  readers  in  the 
family  and  in  the  clo^t.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  more  than  od» 
bundred  and  forty  editions  of  this  Bible  were  pnbliehed  in  England. 

James  the  First  came  lo  Iho  throne  of  England  upon  the  death  of  Elixap 
beth,  in  1603.  Immediately  after  his  accession  a  petition  for  a  redress  of 
grievances  in  the  Church,  signed  by  eight  or  nine  hundred  oiinislera  of  Ihe 
Gospel,  was  presented  to  him.  One  of  them.  Dr.  Rainoldt,  Master  of 
Cbrput  Christ!  College  at  Oxford,  —  at  whose  instance,  as  the  representative 
of  nearly  a  thousand  Puritan  divines,  the  IraDslation  was  undertaken  by ' 
Ae  command  of  the  king,  —  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  in 
England.  All  Europe  could  not  have  produced  three  men  superior  t« 
Saiiuidt,  Jeml,  and    Uiitr. 

■  Ancrtber,  Bithop  Andreift,  wu  a  lingmst  whose  learning  embraced  « 
Cfiticftl  knowledge  of  fifteen  langtMgee.  Another,  iSiiiiM,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Gloacesler,  was  almost  as  familiar  with  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and 
Atnbic  as  with  his  mother  tongue.  Another,  Btdtoel,  was  the  beat  Aratm 
idtolar  of  bia  age,  —  "the  industrious  and  tbrice-leamed,"  said  one  of  the 
BoM  learned  men  of  Ihe  ^e,  "  to  whom  I  will  rather  be  a  scholar  than  take 
en  me  to  teach  others."  Another,  LivUe,  Professor  of  Hebrew  thirty  years, 
wu  one  of  Ihe  first  Orientalists  in  A«  kingdom.  Another,  Harmar,  Frofea- 
■ir  of  Greek,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  Latin  and  Greek  scholarg 
<if  bis  time.  Another,  Chaderton,  Master  of  Ekaanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
wai  highly  distingnished  for  Hebrew  and  Rabbinical  learning.  But,  as  the 
Apostle  says  of  the  worthies  commemorated  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  He- 
bnws,  time  woald  fail  to  speak  of  all  the  translators  of  the  King  Jamas 


It  most  suffice  here  to  say  that  this  trauBlalicm  ia  the  work  (^  mm  wbo^ 
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as  all  scholars  know,  were  the  most  emiDent  Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental 
soholars  of  the  learned  age  of  one  of  the  most  learned  nations  of  the  world. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  product  of  the  two  illustrious  nurseries  of  learning, 
Oxford  and  Camhridge,  —  the  consummate  fruit  of  the  greatest  and  ezactest 
philological  scholarship  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Among 
the  reforms  for  which  they  prayed  was  a  new  translation  of  the  Bihie^  as 
consonant  as  might  he  to  the  original  Hehrew  and  Greek,  without  note 
or  'comment,  to  be  exclusively  used  in  the  churches  of  England  in  worship 
and  in  public  instruction.  This  demand,  almost  the  only  one  to  which  the 
king  listened  with  patience,  though  opposed  by  some  of  the  bishops,  was 
grantedi  and  arrangements  were  immediately  made  to  carry  the  design  into 
effect. 

The  measures  taken  to  secure  a  faithful  and  a  final  version  of  the  Word 
of  Gk>d  into  the  language  of  our  fathers,  and  of  a  multitude,  which  no  man 
oan  number,  who  will  forever  bless  God  for  this  noble  and  precious  ^ft» 
were  the  wisest  that  could  have  been  adopted.  Fifly-four  of  the  besi 
fieholars,  and  the  most  trustworthy  men  to  be  found  in  England,  were  se- 
lected as  the  translators.  And  all  parts  of  the  country  were  searched  to 
find  the  most  learned  men  who  might,  by  their  suggestions  and  observations, 
assist  in  the  execution  of  the  work.  They  were  divided  into  six  compa- 
Dies,  meeting  at  different  places,  to  each  of  which  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures 
to  be  translated  was  assigned.  Every  member  of  each  company,  into 
which  the  body  of  translators  was  divided,  was  required  to  translate  or 
revise  the  same  chapter  or  chapters  by  himself,  and  then,  from  the  careful 
comparison  of  these  by  the  'Whole  company,  the  best  possible  version  was  to 
be  agreed  upon. 

Thus,  in  each  class  there  must  have  been  from  seven  to  ten  distinct  re- 
visions of  every  chapter  assigned  to  it,  the  whole  finally  digested  into  one 
copy  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  members  composing  it.  When 
one  of  these  companies  had  translated  the  portion  assigned  them,  thej 
were  to  send  it  to  each  of  the  other  classes,  to  be  critically  revised  bj 
them.  If  upon  this  revision  anything  objectionable  was  discovered,  it  was 
noted,  with  the  reasons  of  the  objection,  and  sent  back  to  the  company 
from  which  it  came,  for  their  further  consideration  and  revision.  And 
if  any  difficulty  still  remained,  it  was  to  be  considered  and  settled  at  m 
general  meeting,  at  the  end  of  the  work.  By  this  arrangement  every  pari 
of  the  Bible  must  have  been  revised,  first,  separately,  by  each  member  of 
the  class  to  which  it  was  originally  assigned  ;  tlien  by  the  whole  class  to- 
gether ;  then  by  the  other  five  classes  severally ;  and  finally  by  the  gen- 
eral committee  of  revision.  Thus  every  chapter,  verse,  word,  of  the 
translation  must  have  been  critically  considered  and  weighed,  at  least  foms 
teen  times  in  the  progress  of  the  work.    When  any  place  of  special  ob> 
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Muril/  and  (lifGcull^  presented  iUdf  (he  opinion  of  the  most  learned  men 
in  the  kingdom  whs  to  be  oblnined.  And  all  clergj^mcn  were  to  be  noti- 
fied of  ibe  work  in  band,  with  the  request  that  every  one  who  Imd  raado 
the  original  languages  hi^  especial  study  would  send  liis  owd  observaiiona 
to  the  translators,  at  Westminster,  Cambridge,  or  Oxford.  Finnlly,  when 
tbe  labors  of  :ill  these  companies  were  finished,  and  a  version  bs  perfect  as 
hiitnan  learning  ftnd  industry  could  produce  was  prepared,  a  committee  of 
lix  members  was  lo  make  a  final  revision  for  the  press,  and  two  of  the 
most  emioeot  si^holars  were  to  superintend  its  publication. 

We  cannot  imagine  an  arrangement  belter  calculated  lo  give  to  tl>e  peo- 
ple of  England  a  translation  of  the  Word  of  God,  as  faithful  to  the  original, 
— as  free  from  all  errors  and  prejudices  of  party,  —  as  pure  from  all  hn- 
man  weaknesses  and  imperfections,  —  as  fully  impregnated  with  the  spirit, 
the  beauty,  the  power  of  the  noble  language  spoken  by  the  people,  as  it  i* 
possible  for  the  labor  of  man  to  produce.  These  measures  were  faithfully 
carried  out.  The  work  was  commenced  immediately  after  the  preliminary 
arrangements  were  made  in  1604.  It  was  prosecuted  with  unremitting 
diligence  and  zeal.  And  in  IGll, —  a  year  forever  memorable  in  the  his- 
tory of  England,  —  after  a  final  revision,  which  occupied  nine  months,  the 
EnglUh  Sibh  came  forth  from  llie  press. 

When  we  look  upon  its  glorious  features,  and  listen  to  its  heavenly 
Toice,  and  walk  in  its  divine  light,  wlio  will  not  be  grateful  to  the  Puritans 
for  demanding  it ;  (o  the  King  for  the  judicious  exercise  of  his  authority  in 
requiring  the  work  to  be  done  ;  and  lo  each  and  nil  of  those  learned  and 
Tenerablc  men  whose  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  was  so  freely  poured 
into  this  living  and  abiding  Word?  Of  all  the  books  that  have  ever 
been  published  in  our  language,  this  is  immeasurably  the  most  important 
and  interesting  lo  this  people. 

Its  production  was  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  history  of  the  na- 
tioa  from  which  we  derived  our  existence  and  the  nurture  of  our  national 
infancy.  It  is  the  book  from  which  the  old  Furitans  derived  both  the 
principles  for  which  they  suffered  and  the  courage  and  hope  which  en- 
abled them  to  endure  as  seeing  tha  sure  triumph  of  their  holy  cause.  It 
ii  the  book  for  whose  pure  religion,  separated  from  the  abuses  and  tyranny 
of  a  political  church,  the  Puritans  were  willing  to  become  exiles  from  their 
native  country,  and  undertake  the  great  work  of  rearing  the  Tabernacle  of 
God  and  the  glorious  institution  of  a  Christian  stale  in  this  land,  which 
was  then  a  vast  howling  wilderness.  Our  fathers  brought  it  with  them 
to  these  shores,  as  their  greatest  treasure,  —  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  — 
the  ground  of  their  courage  and  strength.  It  was  from  this  book  that  the 
poUor  of  the  little  band  of  Pilgrims  who  landed  at  Plymouth  in  the  deso- 
late winter  of  1620  preached  the  encouragements  and  consolations  of  the 
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Groq>el  OD  the  first  Sabbath  erer  kept  in  a  ChriBtian  manner  nnder  theae 
heavens.  It  directed  and  sustained  those  Christian  pioneers  in  all  their 
labor  to  U17  the  foondations  of  a  religions  commonwealth,  in  which  ererj 
man  should  be  free,  and  erery  soul  have  the  liberty  to  worship  God  ae» 
cording  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  the  requirements  of  God's  Word, 
and  every  child  should  be  taught  at  the  public  expense  the  necessary 
branches  of  a  Christian  education,  and  every  inalienable  right  of  humanity 
should  be  guaranteed  and  defended.  It  enlightened  and  guarded  and 
blessed  the  whole  period  of  our  colonial  life,  and  prepared  the  people  for 
that  conflict  which  ended  in  the  political  freedom  and  independence  of  thb 
nation.  It  spoke  from  all  the  pulpits  in  our  land  during  the  period  of  our 
Bevc^ntion,  and  sent  forth  an  influence  without  which  our  struggle  for  free- 
dom would  have  ended  in  black  disappointment  and  more  hopeless  servi- 
tode,  —  as  the  fire  of  an  insurrection  trampled  out,  not  the  glory  of  a 
new  age  which  is  to  shed  its  hopeful  light  upon  all  future  times. 

It  forms  the  basis  of  our  government,  and  has  been  the  guardian  and 
nnrse  of  our  freedom,  and  of  all  our  public  and  social  prosperity.  It  haa 
bnilt  up  all  our  free  and  benevolent  institutions  with  materials  from  the 
wise  and  holy  past,  and  has  ever  been  in  advance  of  the  progress  of  the  pass- 
ing age,  beckoning  us  on  to  enterprises  and  achievements  which  will  require 
many  coming  ages  to  accomplish.  It  has  solemnized  every  oath  of  office, 
aU  evidence  in  our  courts  of  justice,  every  opening  and  meeting  of  cor 
State  and  national  legislature,  every  Sabbath  that  has  called  the  people  to 
rest  and  to  worship,  every  great  and  important  assembly  of  the  people, 
every  marriage  ceremony,  every  burial  of  the  dead,  every  obligation  and 
tie  which  binds  us  together  as  a  Christian  community.  It  has  impressed 
itself  upon  our  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  and  is  so  wrought  into  the 
very  structure  of  the  national  mind,  that  the  people  think  in  its  forms  of 
speech  and  utter  their  thoughts  in  its  words. 

Poetry  breathes  its  spirit  and  reflects  its  beauty.  The  secular  orator  is- 
borne  to  the  highest  flight  of  eloquence  on  its  wings  of  flame,  and  the 
classic  writer  fiUs  his  pages  with  thoughts  which  have  been  suggested  and 
sanctified  by  its  truth.  It  is  associated  irith  all  the  memories  of  that  child- 
hood which  it  overshadowed  as  a  Divine  presence,  venerable,  majestic,  and 
solemn  as  eternity,  yet  gracious,  tender,  and  gentle  as  a  mother's  smile  and 
caress  of  love. 

Its  language  is  our  own  mother  tongue,  heard  in  the  earliest  lessons  of 
infancy,  in  the  advice  and  counsel  of  paternal  lips,  in  the  pleading  voice  of 
maternal  solicitude,  in  the  prayers  which  first  awoke  our  feeling  of  reverence 
at  the  family  altar,  in  the  worship  and  instruction  of  the  sanctuary  which 
hallows  all  the  days  and  business  of  the  week,  in  the  consolations  addressed 
to  the  sorrowful,  the  sick,  and  the  dying,  in  the  expression  of  that  sym* 


paikf  vUdi  bean  ap  ibe  soul  in  Om  triali  cf  Uv,  in  tbe  snviee  witk  wliidi 
we  ii7  ibe  d«ad  M  nit  in  ibe  boaom  of  the  tnth,  in  ifae  prarnkte  wUA 
«»altea  ilie  bope  of  ianaMCtBliljr  bejrood  tbe  gran^  w  i^  ^u"!  whispen 
vkacfa  tremUe  on  fi^  tbat  will  (peak  loos  aoiiMif«.  Of  Heb,aad  m  gicat 
iolezat  is  oar  Sbkla  bi. 

1  {iraeetJ  ta  in)(HMt  KTcnl  coamderatioos  wikieli  ecwuDeod  oar  Ea^iA 
BAfe  taiiw  eDa6daMaoftbepeo(ile,assttqeand  fiuifafal  exhibitioa  of  iba 
Word  of  God. 

1.  I(  is  ibe  prodactioD  of  a  bi^  body  of  men  pi»«fliiiieDtl5  qualified  fo 
tbdr  wor^  bj'  a  Tcnefatioa  for  tbe  btAj  orades,  bj  a  measare  of  nrhnlar 
dap  and  le&raiag,  hf  a  stsal  for  ibe  traih  and  lor  God.  br  a  jpirit  and 
dc|Kb  of  piety,  and  by  a  practical  devotion  to  the  task  asMgoed  iticai, 
vbtefa,  with  all  aai  boKted  pit^res?,  bave  neTcr  ccruinly  been  sarpassed, 
if  eqnaUed.  in  any  age,  and  vbicb  it  would  be  impossible  bow  to  eoUect, 
oonbine,  and  eoaeentnto,  imder  any  circamslanoes  opoa  a  new  Iranslalioa 
of  Ibe  Seriplaret.  Tbe  long  and  patient  deliberation  which  tbey  bestowed 
npon  tbe  work, — "ttot  boddied  ap  in  sercnly-two  days,  bat  costing  the 
woikinen  the  pains  of  twice  seren  times  seventy-two  days  and  more,"  —  the 
wise  regulations  which  they  were  obliged  to  follow  in  the  whole  course  of 
Ibeir  labor,  the  entire  freedom  from  external  cnre  and  di^tnrbance  whidi 
tbey  enjoyed,  and  the  scrupulous  fidelity  and  piety  with  which  they  coiiM* 
dated  tbeir  time,  their  learning,  and  their  utmost  exertions  to  Ibe  under- 
taking,  give  la  this  tr&nslation  a  character  which  can  never  be  impressed 
spoa  any  other,  and  inspire  a  confidence  in  the  accuracy  and  sofRdency  of 
the  work  which  the  Christian  world  would  never  give  to  any  modem 
Tenion. 

2.  It  is  commended  to  our  confidence  and  afiection  by  the  ttyU  in  which 
it  spreads  before  its  Ibe  truths  of  the  original  Scriptures. 

At  the  time  when  this  transla^on  was  made  the  English  language,  after 
■ndergoing  great  progressive  changes,  had  aitaiued  a  form  of  wonderful 
parity,  beauty,  and  strength.  The  translators  rendered  the  thoughts  of 
G«d  into  tbe  choicest  expressions  of  this  rich  and  noble  tongue,  and  thai 
made  the  Bible  at  once  a  classic,  and  a  standard  of  pure  English  for  all 
tine,  BO  that  it  may  now  be  said,  not  that  the  Bible  speaks  the  English 
Icngoage,  but  that  all  English'^peaking  people  speak  the  language  of  the 
Bible.  For  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  it  has  prevented  any 
eoBuderable  change  in  our  mother  tongne.  Science,  art,  commerce,  and 
kitercourse  with  other  nations  have  added  a  few  words,  and  time  has  ren- 
dered a  very  few  expressions  obsolete ;  but  our  Bible  is,  to  this  hour,  what 
wu  once  said  of  an  early  English  poet,  "  a  well  of  English  undefiled." 
And  lach  is  its  influence  upon  the  literature,  upon  the  tboagbt,  upon  tbe 
speech  of  the  people,  that  a  thousand  years  henoe,  if  the  world  shotUd, 
stand  so  long,  it  will  be  as  intelligible  as  it  is  to^ay. 
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It  was  said  of  the  Saviour's  preaching,  that  the  oommon  people  heard  it 
gladly.  This  is  as  true  of  the  form  in  which  his  discourses  are  rendered  into 
our  language.  It  is  the  language  of  the  common  people.  They  hear  and 
read  it  with  ease  and  pleasure.  They  think  in  its  words.  Their  religioos 
ideas  are  all  suggested  by  and  associated  with  its  phraseology.  With  all 
its  sublimity  and  solemn  grandeur,  it  is  full  of  a  sweet  simplicity  which 
comes  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  men  as  no  other  book  ever 
did  or  ever  can.  No  critical  excellence  or  literary  finish  in  a  new  ver- 
sion could  compensate  for  the  loss  which  the  English  language  and  mind 
would  sustain  from  the  universal  disuse  of  this  translation  in  the  tmining  of 
the  young  and  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people. 

8.  It  is  worthy  of  the.  confidence  and  attachment  of  all  Christians,  on. 
account  of  its  freedom  from  all  sectarian  peculiarities^  and  words  which  are 
the  expression  of  mere  human  speculation. 

It  preceded  the  rise  of  the  numerous  sects  into  which  the  English  Chrii- 
tian  world  is  now  divided.  It  is  the  work  of  men  who  had  no  party  ends  to 
promote,  and  who  labored  with  no  other  view  than  that  of  rendering  the 
doctrines  of  God's  Word  into  the  plainest  terms,  and  in  the  most  foithfal 
manner.  It  has  no  notes  or  comments  to  intimate  the  opinion  of  any  man, 
or  to  bias  the  mind  of  the  reader  in  favor  or  against  any  theological  dogma; 
and  this  excellence  we  owe  to  the  Puritans.  It  sets  forth  as  simply  and 
clearly  as  the  best  English  words  can  do  the  truths  of  the  original,  leaving 
to  every  man  the  liberty  and  the  responsibility  of  interpreting  for  himself, 
or  rather  leaving  him  to  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  by  these 
words  may  lead  him  "  into  all  truth." 

"  A  glory  gilds  the  sacred  page." 

You  may  put  this  radiance  into  colored  lanterns,  and  go  about  at  noon- 
day, begging  every  one  you  meet  to  believe  'that  your  exposition  is  the 
only  true  light ;  and  this  is  what  many  translators  of  the  Scriptures  do  at 
this  day  ;  but  the  English  Bible  is  not  responsible  for  this  perversion.  It 
was  the  remark  of  a  good  man,  that  there  was  one  preacher  whom  he  met 
everywhere,  and  whom  he  could  always  hear  with  satisfaction,  and  trust 
with  implicit  confidence.  He  was  neither  Churchman  nor  Dissenter,  neither 
Calvinist  nor  Methodist,  neither  Presbyterian  nor  Baptist.  He  was  the 
Bible. 

Of  no  translation  can  this  be  said  but  ours.  It  is  adapted  to  the  use  of 
all  Cliristians,  and  of  all  who  desire  to  be  Christians.  It  can  be  read  with 
equal  profit,  pleasure,  and  comfort  by  all  who  love  or  wish  to  know  the 
truth,  by  whatever  name  they  are  called,  by  whatever  peculiarity  they  may 
be  distinguished.  The  Jews  have  a  saying  that  the  manna  which  Grod 
provided  for  their  fathers  in  the  wilderness  suited  every  taste,  and  satisfied 
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every  appeliie.  This  is  true  of  our  Bible.  And  it  is  Iliis  pcniliar  cbar- 
acterietic  lliat  renders  it  go  precious  lo  the  great  mass  of  Christians  of  all 
deoominntions  who  speak  the  Eagli^h  language. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  the  religious  world,  and 
of  relisious  seels,  lo  produce  a  new  version  which  would  take  llie  place  of 
Ibia  in  the  confidence  and  affeelions  of  ihe  whole  people.  For  every  new 
translation  now  would  inevitably  be  more  or  less  sectai'ian,  and  give  up  to 
party  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 

4.  It  stands  in  just  lAat  position  in  the  history  of  tie  English  peoplt 
nh'iah  gives  it  a  peculiar  hold  upon  the  affections  and  interests  of  all  who 
nBturaHy  speak  its  language,  and  a  pi'e-eminent  importance  in  relation  lo 
■11  the  great  movements  of  tlio  present  age.  IL  is  not  of  tO'dny  nor  of 
yesterday.  It  is  not  the  effect,  but  the  mnin  cause,  of  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion and  progress.  It  comes  lo  us  aa.'iociated  with  all  Ihe  great  movemenla 
and  events  which  coostilule  the  nationnl  life  of  England  and  America 
hitherto.  The  design  of  its  authors  was  not  to  make  an  entirely  new 
lianslation,  but  to  gather  up,  in  one  complete  and  final  version,  all  that 
England's  wisest  and  holiest  men  had  done  to  make  the  Bible  the  common 
inheritance  of  the  English  people.  It  was,  therefore,  at  its  birth  a  thou- 
•and  years  old,  and  stood  forth  in  its  gigantic  and  glorious  youth  as  the 
grand  result  of  nil  Ihe  revolutions  in  literalure,  in  religion,  in  government 
which  had  made  England  what  it  wns  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  as  the 
new  earlh  upon  which  God  looked  down  with  n  divine  satisfaction  was 
but  the  last  day's  work  in  a  scries  of  chnngcs  sLretching  back  into  a  past 
eternity. 

We  canaot  look  upon  our  Bible  without  being  reminded  of  the  rude 
old  Saxon  times, — a  kind  of  primitive  chaos  in  our  history,  —  when, 
through  (he-labors  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  the  fiiBt  rays  of  gospel  light  fell 
Dpon  Britain  ;  of  the  dark  and  disastrous  reign  of  triumphant  Fopery, 
Dpon  which  the  morning  slur  of  Wicklifie  rose  as  the  precursor  of  the 
gospel  day ;  of  the  work  and  martyrdom  of  Tyndale,  whose  funeral  fire, 
rising  from  a  foreign  land,  reddened  the  horizon  of  that  civil  and  religious 
de^>otism  which  vainly  struggled  to  hold  England  in  the  night  of  ignorance 
and  error ;  of  the  bloody  days  of  the  cruel  and  bigoted  Mary,  following 
like  a  desolating  tempest  the  peaceful  interval  of  Edwai-d's  brief  reign, 
when  a  host  of  Bible  Christians  rendered  Smithfield  forever  memorable 
in  the  history  of  the  Church ;  of  the  long  and  prosperous  sway  of  Eliza- 
beth, when  the  Word  of  God  was  unfettered,  and  a  hundred  and  forty 
edidons  of  the  earlier  translations  of  the  Bible  shed  their  quickening  light 
t^n  the  people  and  all  the  institutions  of  ttur  fatherland. 

And  while  the  English  Bible  \s  thus  an  exponent  of  nearly  ten  ceoturiea 
of  labora  and  struggles  and  revolutions,  all  tending  to  the  establishment  of 
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order  and  freedom,  both  dvll  and  religioas,  it  stands  far  enough  hack  m 
our  own  history  as  a  nation  to  give  it  an  interest  which  no  other  transia* 
tion  could  possibly  possess.  It  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  Bible  from  which  our 
Puritan  fathers  derived  the  principles  for  which  they  sacrificed  home  and 
oountiy,  and  the  courage  which  nerved  them  to  the  work  which  they  had 
to  do  in  this  New  World ;  and  it  is  associated  with  all  oar  own  stragglea, 
aufferings,  and  success  as  a  people. 

In  this  historical  position  and  relation  of  the  Bible  we  see  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  our  union  and  perpetuity  as  a  nation. 

In  a  country  like  ours  there  must  need  be  many  causes  of  alienation  and 
political  disturbance.  Within  these  recent  years  we  have  felt  the  ground 
of  our  Republic  shaken  as  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  precious  hopes  whicb 
Uossomed  upon  the  tree  of  Liberty  assailed  by  a  storm  which  has  threat-* 
eued  to  sweep  them  all  away.  We  have  been  exhorted  to  union,  moder»» 
tion,  and  forbearance  by  many  eloquent  voices ;  and  science,  literature, 
and  art  have  endeavored  to  form  ligaments  by  which  this  growing  empire 
of  mighty  States  might  be  held  together  in  political  and  religious  friend* 
ship.  But  the  Bible  of  our  fathers,  of  our  brethren,  of  our  children,  —  the 
Bible  that  speaks,  in  6od*s  name,  the  same  language  to  the  whole  popular 
tion,  from  the  forests  of  Maine  to  the  everglades  of  Florida,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  golden  shores  of  the  Pacific,  —  the  Bible  that  has  breathed 
its  spirit  into  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  into  the  Constitution  of  eveiy 
State,  —  the  Bible  which  is  indissolubly  associated  with  our  whole  past  his- 
tory, whose  doctrines  have  ripened  into  the  perfect  fruit  of  liberty,  and  is 
the  charter  of  all  our  hopes  in  the  future, — the  Bible  which  has  impressed 
itself  so  deeply  upon  all  the  institutions  of  this  country,  that  to  take  it  away 
would  throw  back  our  whole  civilization  a  thousand  years,  —  the  Bible* 
which,  on  every  Sabbath,  and  in  every  city,  town,  village.  Sabbath  school, 
and  family,  throughout  our  land,  preaches  in  the  language  of  thirty  mil- 
lions of  people  the  "  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God,"  —  this  Bible  will 
do  more  to  heal  our  divisions  and  perpetuate  our  national  Union  than  all 
the  boasted  wisdom  of  statesmen,  and  all  the  iron  bands  that  have  been 
laid  over  its  surface,  and  all  the  electric  wires  that  convey  the  pulsations 
of  thought  with  lightning  speed  through  the  whole  heart  and  mind  of  the 
nation,  and  all  the  physical  force  wielded  by  the  hand  of  war.  Let 
this  book  go  forth  through  the  land,  into  all  schools,  all  families,  all  legis- 
latures, all  public  assemblies  of  men,  all  armies,  as  a  preacher  of  freedom, 
and  a  standard  of  union,  and  there  will  be  little  clanger  of  prolonged  intes- 
tine division  or  of  suicidal  anarchy.  It  will  be  hard  for  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  to  forget  the  hallowed  associations  which  are  twined  about  the  old 
national  and  family  Bible.  Whatever  the  multitude  of  strangers  to  our  his- 
tory,  our  religion,  and  our  language,  who  are  crowding  to  our  shores,  may 
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imagine  or  attempt,  ibe  Americas,  born  of  a  race  made  free  and  Blrong  by 
the  (ruth,  and  cheriEhiog  in  h'n  heart  the  memorj  of  ibe  scenes  tLrougli  w hioli 
the  Bible  lias  led  this  people,  like  a  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire,  to  empire  aud 
pnHperitf ,  will  nerer  congcnt  to  lite  dissolution  of  this  Union,  ivitl  slernly 
and  vigorou^l^  rebuke  the  rccktcsa  parly  spirit  and  the  mad  ambllioii  that 
would  set  these  United  Slates  afloat  upon  the  stormy  sea  of  political  strifn. 
To  stand  by  the  Bible  is,  therefore,  to  etand  by  the  Constitution  and  tba 
laws  and  the  liberties  and  the  union  of  the  country.  We  should  neTer 
have  bad  sucb  a  Constitution,  such  laws,  such  freedom,  sucb  a  Union,  but 
for  this  Book.  They  all  have  their  roots  and  their  nourishment  in  this  soil,^ 
the  only  soil  that  can  he  truly  called  free,  —  and  tliey  would  all  wither  and 
dieif  transferred  to  any  other.  The  wisdom,  virtue,  patriotism,  pUilanlhropy, 
and  religion  which  have  produced  these  magnificent  results  were  taught  by 
tlus  Book,  which  came  across  the  sea  in  the  Mayflower,  and  has  multiplied 
itself,  hkc  the  miraculous  loaves,  until  every  man  may  have  in  his  own 
hands,  in  his  own  language,  and  examine  for  himself,  the  charter  and 
fo&ndatioQ  of  bis  temporal  and  eternal  hopes.  "  Every  man,"  as  one  has 
$aid,  "  who  stepped  upon  these  shores  from  the  Mayflower  was  himaelf  a 
living  constitution." 

And  our  Constitution,  laws,  and  governmental  powers  arc  now  in  and  with 
the  people.  Their  public  and  united  opinion  controls  all  legislalion,  and 
shapes  all  institution.",  and  inaugurates  all  movement,  and  wields  ell  iho 
power  by  which  the  nation  ia  lo  be  presei'ved  or  destroyed.  And  it  is  tlio 
Bible,  wi:h  its  divine  snnclions,  its  pure  religion,  its  elevated  morality,  its 
patriotic  spirit,  its  historical  associations,  that,  more  than  all  other  caaseo, 
forms  and  controls  the  public  sentiment. 

The  importance  of  this  book  is  daily  becoming  more  apparent  to  all  wbo 
kave  any  akill  in  reading  the  signs  of  the  times.  Every  day  adds  to  oar 
population  thousands  of  persona  who  know  nothing  of  our  religion,  of  our 
history,  of  the  institutions  which  are  our  glory  and  defence,  of  the  simplest 
XDdimenls  of  pditical  or  religious  fi'eedom.  If,  while  we  make  our  country 
ui  asybm  not  only  for  the  oppressed,  but  for  all  classes  of  political 
(cbemers,  and  invite  the  whole  world  to  send  their  poor  and  maimed  and 
Iialt  and  blind  to  the  feast  that  the  wise  care  and  patient  labor  of  our  fa- 
Ibeis  have  provided,  wo  do  not  endeavor  to  give  them  the  wedding  gar- 
inent,  and  unite  them  in  opinion  and  in  feeling  with  us,  by  bringing  them 
nnder  the  infiuence  of  our  Bible,  we  shall  be  wickedly  and  cruelly  false 
to  oarselves,  lo  the  great  inleresta  of  humanity,  lo  the  immortal  founder 
of  thia  magnificent  Union,  to  the  God  whose  "  gentleness  hath  mado  ua 
great" 

We  are  told  that  a  new  translation  of  the  Scriptares  is  needed. 

But  if  that  were  true, —  which  it  certainly  is  not,  —  who  ia  to  make  it  t 
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And  if  a  perfect  translation  coald  now  be  prodaced,  —  a  consammation 
which,  however  much  it  may  bo  desired,  is  not  to  be  expected, —  there  are 
Bome  things  essential  to  its  influence,  which  no  human  skill  can  ever  trans- 
late. 

We  cannot  translate  or  transfer  to  another  version  the  associations 
which  make  our  English  Bible  the  peculiar  inheritance  and  treasure  of  all 
who  speak  the  English  language.  We  cannot  translate  the  martjr  spirit 
with  which  every  word  of  this  translation  has  been  baptized.  We  cannot 
translate  the  influence  which  this  book  has  exerted  upon  the  character,  the 
speech,  the  affections,  the  literature,  and  the  customs  of  New  England. 

A  new  translation  would  be,  for  us,  a  new  Bible,  and  even  though  H 
should  represent  the  original  as  faithfully,  —  no  version  could  be  mors 
fiuthful,  —  wc  should  sigh  for  the  old  Bible  of  our  fathers,  of  our  own 
childhood,  of  our  country,  and  say,  for  once,  wisely,  ''  The  former  times 
were  better  than  these."  No,  the  only  translation  which  our  English 
Bible  really  needs  is  a  transfer  of  its  precious  doctrines  to  the  heart  and 
life  of  the  people,  —  a  translation  that  shall  make  every  reader  what  is  said 
of  John  Cotton,  — "a  living  Bible,"  —  and  fill  the  land  with  epistles  of 
Christ,  written,  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God,  —  not  on 
tables  of  stone,  or  on  pages  of  paper,  but  on  the  *'  fleshly  tables "  of  the 
heart  The  sooner  we  have  such  a  translation,  the  better  for  us  and  for 
our  children. 

The  Bible  will  then  be  the  source  of  our  strength  and  the  fountain  of 
our  happiness.  It  will  give  purity  and  stability  to  public  and  private  virtue, 
to  patriotism,  to  obedience,  and  to  social  order.  It  will  be  a  sun  and  a 
shield,  illuminating  our  path  and  guarding  us  from  danger.  It  will  form 
the  character,  and  stimulate  the  intellect,  and  purify  the  taste  of  all  the 
generations  as  they  come  up  into  the  duties  and  conflicts  of  the  world. 
It  will  sanctify  our  prosperity,  and  brighten  the  days  of  adversity  and  trial. 

It  will  be,  as  the  noble  preface  to  our  translation  says,  not  only  an  armor, 
bat  a  whole  armory  of  weapons,  offensive  and  defensive,  whereby  we  may 
save  ourselves,  and  put  the  enemy  to  flight ;  not  only  an  herb,  but  a  tree, 
or  rather  a  whole  paradise  of  trees,  which  bring  foi-th  their  fruit  every 
month,  for  food  and  for  healing  \  not  a  pot  of  manna  or  a  cruse  of  oil  fbr 
a  memorial,  or  a  temporary  supply,  but  a  supply  of  heavenly  bread  suffi- 
cient for  a  host,  a  cellar  full  of  oil-vessels,  whereby  all  our  necessities  may 
be  provided  for  and  our  debts  discharged. 

It  will  be  a  house  full  of  bread  against  tasteless  traditions,  a  physician's 
shop  of  antidotes  against  poisonous  heresies,  a  pandect  of  profitable  laws 
against  rebellious  spirits,  a  treasury  of  most  costly  jewels  against  beggarly 
rudiments,  a  fountain  of  pure  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.  It 
will  give  the  light  of  understanding,  the  stability  of  persuasion,  repentance 
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ironi  dend  worts,  newness  of  life,  boline.'^s,  peace,  nnd  joy  in  tlie  Holy 
Gbost.  And,  finally,  the  end  and  ibc  reward  of  t!ie  sludyof  it  nill  be  Tel- 
fevtbip  with  the  sainrs,  participation  in  (he  divine  nature,  the  enjoyment 
of  an  inheritance  undeGled,  unfading,  and  immortal. 

May  «c  hold  fast  by  this  safeguard  of  our  freedom,  our  religion,  and 
'bop^!  Ami  may  the  God  of  the  Bible  be  wtib  us  ss  lio  ^res  with  oar 
<&tfaers,  and  by  his  Spirit  inspire  u?  with  a  deeper  reverence  and  a  holier 
We  for  that  Woid  vhici)  is  our  salvation  and  eternal  life  ! 

We  arc  told  that  the  heathen  used  to  bind  tlicir  natural  gods  to  the 
'  temples  by  chains  of  gold,  lest  tlicy  should  remove,  or  an  enemy  should 
-carry  them  away.  So  I  have  seen,  in  an  old  church,  a  volume  of  the  Word 
of  God  chained  to  a  reading-desk,  where  it  had  Iain  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years,  not  as  a  prisoner,  but  as  the  silent  instructor  of  generations  that  have 
long  eince  gone  to  drink  at  the  fountain.  Let  us  bind  ibis  precious  Book, 
not  to  our  churches  alone,  but  to  our  hearts,  with  bands  purer  and  stronger 
than  gold,  ihat  we  and  our  children  may  have  it  as  our  guardian  and  our 
jey  forever. 


[Beyond  an  oecasional  verbal  alteration,  the  preceding  article  is  printed  precisely 
li  it  was  left  by  its  author.  Aulliorities  differ  somewhat  in  rrgird  to  some  of  the 
,  details  of  the  early  Engliab  translations  of  the  Bible.  Thus  the  number  of  the 
tnnslalors  of  the  King  James  version  is  variously  slated  as  fifty-seven,  fifty-four, 
brty-mvea,  and  forty-fonr.  It  is  prob^e  that  James  originally  appointed  &(ij- 
bax,  and  that  several  died  before  the  work  was  actually  begun.  Early  writers 
swtainly  give  that  number,  while  Hallam,  whose  careful  research  is  acknowl- 
edged, records  that  "  forty-seven  persons,  in  six  cempatuea,  meeting  at  Wert- 
■Dsater,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  distributed  the  labor  among  them  ;  twenty-five 
being  BBsigned  to  the  Old  Testament,  fifteen  to  the  New,  seven  to  the  Apocrypha." 
tliB  "  Historical  SkeUh  of  Translations,"  etc.,  published  at  Perth  in  ISIS,  sayg 
(p.  S2)  :  "  In  1604  forty-seven,  or,  according  to  others,  fifVy-four,  learned  meA 
vera  appointed,"  etc.  The  well-known  carefulness  of  Br.  Albro  in  all  matters 
'<t  research  joBlifies  confidence  in  his  conclusions,  and  suggests  caution  in  making 
my  radical  changes,  while  his  article,  both  in  its  historical  portions  and  in  ita 
ttgiimenls,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  Biblical  literature,  —  Editobs.] 
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ANNALS  OF  ANDOVER  SEMINARY. 

OuB  yarioas  litecary  institutions  are  yearly  devoting  more  and  more 
attention  to  their  own  history,  and  to  the  biography  of  their  alunmL 
Until  a  comparatively  recent  date  the  subject  of  necrology  was  entirely 
neglected.  The  late  Professor  James  L.  Kingsley,  of  Yale  College,  oom- 
menced  the  preparation  of  an  <<  Obituary  Record  of  Graduates/'  with  the 
academic  year  1841-42,  but  such  a  record  was  not  printed  until 
1859  -  60.  Yale  College  has  now  published  for  ten  years  this  record  in 
pamphlet  form,  continuing  the  paging  from  one  number  to  another,  so  that 
the  entire  printed  series  makes  a  volume  of  334  pages. 

Dr.  Joseph  Palmer,  of  Boston,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  had 
been  accustomed  for  a  number  of  years  to  publish  in  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser,  at  the  time  of  the  Commencement  at  Harvard,  a  list  of  the 
Alumni  who  had  died  during  the  year.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Hem. 
Edward  Everett,  Dr.  Palmer  prepared  biographical  notices  of  the  Alumni 
who  died  in  the  academic  year  1851  -52,  and  with  great  labor  and  fidel- 
ity has  furnished  for  the  press  the  annual  necrology  of  that  institu- 
tion from  that  date  to  the  present.  It  was  published  in  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser  until  the  year  1869,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  columns 
of  the  Christian  Register.  In  1864  he  republished  the  sketches,  which  he 
had  thus  prepared,  in  a  volume  of  536  pages,  with  two  valuable  indexes, 
under  the  title  of  '^  Necrology  of  Alumni  of  Harvard  College,  1851  —  52 
to  1862  -  63." 

Amherst  College  has  published  in  pamphlet  form  an  ^  Obituary  Record 
of  Graduates  "  for  the  last  seven  years. 

Williams  College  has  also  issued  for  five  years  a  pamphlet  entitled 
^  Williams  Necrological  Annals,"  compiled  by  Rev.  Calvin  Durfee. 

The  Alumni  of  Middlebury  College  have  published  for  two  years  the 
.necrology  of  that  institution,  prepared  by  a  necrological  committee,  of 
which  Rev.  Warren  W.  Winchester  is  chairman. 

The  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  for  January, 
1869,  gave  in  brief  form  the  Necrology  of  New  England  Colleges  for  the 
academic  year  ending  in  1868,  including  in  the  record  Amherst  College, 
Bowdoin,  Brown  University,  Colby  University,  Dartmouth,  Harvard,  Mid- 
dlebury, Trinity  College,  Tufts  College,  University  of  Vermont,  Wesleyan 
University,  and  Yale  College,  but  omitting  Williams  College. 

The  Alumni  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  held  their  first  annual 
meeting  September  27,  1826.  The  following  year  they  organized  them- 
selves into  a  regular  society  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution. 
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The  following  Alumni  have  been  elected  preachers  bj  llie  sot 
preached  in  the  yeara  alUxed  lo  their  aamcs :  — 

Girdiner  Spring,  d.  d. 18!9  ' 

Joel  Hawea,  D.  D 1830  _ 

Justin  Edward?,  o.  v tSM  ' ' 

>  Luther  Fraaeur  DimmiclE,  D.  D ISSS'*] 

»  fiaxWr  DickinaoD,  D.  D 

V,lladuui  Lord,  d.  d ISSt  i 

^'  ^w&rd  WiUiam  Hooker,  D,  D. 18»t  | 

^  George  Shepard,  u.  d. 

Ellis  Stowe,  D.  D 18S>  J 

,  Samael  Hanson  Cox,  i>.  d 184P^ 

*  tTalhaniel'Bouton,  v.  d 18*4J 

^  William  Adanw,  d.  d ISlQ  * 

'  William  Thompson,  ».  D 194T* 

*"  JtAn  Bichards,  d.  d 1848 

k  George  WaaUingCon  Blagdeo,  d.  d 1849 

y.George  Album  Calhoun,  d.  d 1850 

f  Worthington  Smith,  i>.  d.  .         .         , 1891 

4  Iieonard  Bacon,  D.  d 18S3 

Uilton  Tahner  Braman,  D.  0 16fi< 

^George  E^aahih  Adams,  D.D 18M  ^^ 

a  Dodge  Smith,  d.  d 18Gfl  j^| 

orge  Barrcll  Cheever,  ii.  » lfiST,^^| 

Iieonard  Bacon,  o.  d.    (Semi- Centennial) IBfifi    ^9B 

Seth  Sweetaer,  i>.  d 1859 

Bichard  Salter  Slorrs,  n.  d 1861 

Benjamin  Labaree,  D.  s 1863 

William  Anguttua  Steama,  D.  D 1863 

Tliomaa  Power  Field,  d.  s Iges 

111  1667  it  naa  voted  to  substitute  for  the  annual  sermon  essays  and 
fiMtueioDS.     The  following  have  been  the  secretaries  of  the  Alumni :  — 

•'    fonnel  Green ■         .         .     1826-30 

fieofge  Washington  Blagden,  D.  D 1831-36 

Samuel  Cram  Jackson,  d.  d •     1837-89 

-,.  Alexander  Wibon  McClure,  s.  D 1840-48 

,    BcU Bates  Edwards,  D.D 1843-45 

Samuel  Cram  Jackson,  D.  D 1846 

,  Bela  Batf a  Edwards,  D.  D 1847-61 

JoMph  Sylvester  Clark,  D.  D 1852-61 

^Daniel  Little  Furber   .        .        .\ 1862-67 

GhriBtopber  Cushing 1868- 

In  1869,  instead  of  electing  simply  an  annual  recording  secretary,  the 
Hentery  of  the  previous  year  was  elected  permanent  recording  and  ata- 
lirtiad  secretary. 
amcosD  8EBIE3.  —  VOL.  n.  MO.  1.  4 
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The  first  action  of  the  Alumni  respecting  necrology  is  thus  recorded, 
September  6,  1837 :  *^  The  secretary  was  directed  to  present  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  a  list  of  the  members  of  this  society,  and  of  the  members 
who  have  died  during  the  year,  and  any  other  information  respecting  them 
which  he  may  think  proper." 

The  following  year  we  find  this  simple  record :  "  The  secretary  sobmit- 
ted  a  report  respecting  a  catalogue  of  the  Alumni,  and  the  number  that 
have  died  the  past  year,  which  was  accepted."  This  action  had  reference 
to  the  roll  of  members  rather  than  to  ne<^oIogy  strictly ;  and  nothing: 
further  on  the  subject  appears  on  the  records  for  ten  years. 

September  6,  1848,  it  was  ''  VoUd^  That  the  standing  committee  be 
requested  to  prepare  brief  obituary  notices  of  those  Alumni  <)f  tliis  Semi- 
nary whose  decease  may  come  to  their  knowledge  during  the  year,  to  be 
read  before  the  association  at  the  next  annual  meeting ;  and  that  they  con- 
sider and  report  at  the  same  time  on  the  expediency  of  continuing  this 
labor  from  year  to  year ;  also  of  collecting  similar  notices,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, of  all  the  Alumni  deceased  from  the  first  to  the  present  time,  to  be 
preserved  in  a  permanent  record." 

Under  date  of  1849  wc  find,  in  t!ie  handwriting  of  Professor  Edwards, 
who  was  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  secretary  of  the  Alumni,  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  five  who  had  died  during  the  year.  The  care  of  the 
necrology  thenceforth  seems  to  have  devolved  upon  the  seoretary  of  the 
Alumni,  although  no  express  vote  is  recorded  on  the  subject. 

In  1850  Professor  Edwards  read  before  the  society  "  short  biographical 
notices  of  the  deceased  Alumni,  thirteen  in  number." 

In  1851  "A  report,  prepared  by  the  secrefary.  Professor  Edwards,  em- 
bracing biographical  notices  of  eleven  deceased  Alumni,  was  read." 

Similar  reports  have  generally  been  read  by  the  secretary,  from  1849  to 
the  present  time. 

In  1858,  it  being  the  semi-centennial  of  the  Seminary,  it  was  *^  Votedf 
That  Messrs.  Joseph  S.  Clark,  John  W.  Chickering,  and  Edwards  A* 
Park  be  a  committee  to  compile  the  mortuary  statistics  of  this  Seminary 
from  the  beginning." 

Owing  to  **  their  distance  from  each  other  "  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee found  it  impracticable  to  do  the  work,  and  the  following  year  they 
were  discharged,  and  ^  Messrs.  Joseph  S.  Clark  and  Alonzo  H.  Quint  were 
appointed  to  that  service." 

"  Mortuary  statistics  "  of  the  Alumni  were  presented  by  Rev.  Joseph  !S. 
Clark,  D.  D.,  at  the  time  of  the  semi-centennial  celebration,  a  summary  of 
which  was  printed  in  the  ^  Memorial  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary." 

The  necrology  for  the  last  two  years  b  given  in  the  following  tables. 
When  the  individual  did  not  complete  the  full  course  of  study,  the  length 
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of  his    connection    wiib   the    Seminirr  »  indicated  .it    the    ond  of  his 


The  Kverage  age  of  the  fifty-five  clergvmen  here  iiotio«l  is  aboHl  «ixtj. 
fire  jean.  The  dirine  promise  to  the  righteous  it,  "  With  long  life  will 
I  ntisfj  him.  and  show  bim  mj  s.ilvalion." 

NECROLOGY  OF  ASDOVER  SEMINARY  FOR  YEAR  l«6r.68. 
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CONGREGATIONAL  NECROLOGY. 

Ret.  ELIJAH  JONES,  who  died  in  Minot,  Me.,  April  29,  1869,  in  the 
seyenty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  was  the  son  of  Elijah  Jones,  of  Wrentham,  MAb., 
whose  father  and  grandfather,  bearing  the  same  name,  came  over  from  Wales 
durmg  the  earlj  part  of  our  New  England  history,  and  settled  in  the  yictnitj  of 
Worcester  Countj,  Mass.  His  father,  however,  was  bom  in  Camberland,  R.  I^ 
and,  afler  serving  some  years  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  returning  almoet 
penniless,  came  to  Wrentham,  and  married  Patience,  daughter  of  Isaac  Fisher, 
and  granddaughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Mann,  for  many  years  minister  of  that 
place.  A  few  years  afler,  in  company  with  others,  he  removed  to  a  plaoe  on  the 
Penobscot  River  which  is  now  called  Holden,  formerly  a  part  of  Brewer,  near 
Bangor.  Here  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  born,  in  a  log-cabin,  on  the  4th 
of  December,  1790,  in  the  midst  of  privations  such  as  of  necessity  attended 
new  settlements  in  those  early  days.  Twice  defrauded  of  his  land,  by  reason  of 
defect  lA  the  title,  the  father  was  obliged  to  begin  anew,  clearing  new  lands, 
btulding  a  new  house,  and  having,  meanwhile,  a  large  family  to  be  clothed  and 
fed.  Consequently  the  son  grew  up  inured  to  toil  and  hardship.  He  una  a 
•omewhat  frail  and  puny  boy,  but  quiet,  timid,  and  uncomplaining.  He  early 
showed  a  love  of  study ;  but  in  his  sixteenth  year  his  father  sickened  and  died, 
and  the  care  of  the  family  and  farm  was  thrown  upon  him,  being  the  eldest  son 
at  home.  His  father  had  given  him  a  special  charge  to  "  take  good  care  of  hif 
mother,"  and  well  he  discharged  the  trust,  even  down  to  the  end  of  her  good  old 
age.  But  the  course  of  life  he  had  wished  to  pursue,  the  collegiate  instruction 
which  he  so  longed  for,  and  his  father  had  encouraged  him  to  hope  for,  were  pat 
far  away  from  him,  in  the  family  misfortunes,  though  he  bravely  put  a  cheerful 
face  on  the  matter,  grieving  in  secret,  and  labored  on  hard  and  wearily  for  the 
comfort  and  respectability  of  his  mothep  and  the  younger  children,  and  was 
even  able,  by  economy,  to  lay  up  a  little  each  year.     He  once  said  of  his  mother, 

^At  that  age  I  never  knew  her  worth I  provided  well  jfor  her,  and 

thought  myself  dutiful ;  but  if  I  had  had  my  present  age  and  experience  I  might 
have  done  better.  Let  all  children  do  as  my  father  required,  when  he  said, 
<  Take  good  care  of  your  mother,'  for  when  the  opportunity  is  past  it  can  ne^er 
be  recalled.** 

It  was  somewhere  about  his  eighteenth  year  that  he  was  led  to  make  an  unre- 
served surrender  of  himself  to  God.    His  own  words  are :  — 

**  My  early  religious  impressions  were  deep,  and  perhaps  might  have  resulted  ui 
early  piety,  had  there  been  a  good  religious  influence  around  me.  My  parents 
gave  good  instructions ;  the  ministers  that  called  on  us  gave  good  advice ;  bet  I 
did  not  dare  to  say  anything  of  my  own  impressions.  About  this  time  several 
young  men  came  into  the  place  who  were  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God :  they 
would  occasionally  be  very  profane,  and  make  light  of  religion.  Yet  my  con- 
science did  not  give  way.  I  still  prayed,  or  thought  I  did,  and  attended  to  re%- 
ious  instruction ;  but  cannot  tell  whether  I  had  any  true  piety,  till  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  at  which  time  I  hope  I  fbmid  the  Saviour.    I  had  been  much 
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UhiEtj,  ako  tJbmt  my  own  du^gwi.    I 

^rik  good  pradd^ — iMd  M  Biwicr  to  wImm  I 

wmf  qf  tfcBW  iiil^wll  ^iitf  o«i,— — d  a  om  iIm  cottdsded  «kift 

«  to  WMurf  M  flooi  bluM;  brt  I  fcud  mmk  mwM 

iktm,  mil  tkticftiu  wort  Wwthh  Ibr 
God. 

Ifait  saa  origiaatod  kis  owm  TolitiQMi  uid  thtrtftw 

What  a  pile  of  error  canetttmbliaf  dovm 

tntk  wai  adwtted.    All  Om  uuverBalim  and  AHalbnn  I  had  enr 

■1  tka  eaom  I  lud  ever  aude,  Taniriied  at  in  a  momeBt    StOl^  I 

n  with  Hj  dMfcaltiei,  aikiag  oounsd  of  none^  till  oae  aioniiiig,  after  a 

■%li^I  ntind  to  a  aolilaiy  place  in  a  fieUI,aiid  tbere,  beiide  aTOcy 

kaeii  and  gave  mjadf  i^  wiUKmjt  reserve,  tp  the  di^Mtal  of  Godk 

rfiifiaaliiai  bow  dkappeared,  Christ  was  precwos,  the  way  of  salvatioii  was  plaia» 

^Iwdsisilthatlhsd  mot  aeea  it  so  before,  —  wondeied  that  all  other  people  dM 

aeeitsob— aadwoadered  at  the  grace  that  ooakL  pardoo  every  sin. 

<*Idato  this  as  the  period  of  my  conversion;  not  deciding  that  I  had  no  lighl 

hefotebaaudaU  the  rubbish,  nor  at  all  persuading  myself  that  I  had  had 

Oae  thing  IlBov,.that  whenu  I  toot  blind,  now  I  see. 

-    **  Aad  yet  I  qpoke  of  it  to  no  one  I    That  habitual  timidity  and  tadtumily 

«rtUi  *  lUe  of  it«rn  advernty  had  drawn  over  me  still  kept  me  in  silence.    These 

jsat  aMuh  leligioas  eonversation  in  the  place.    Privileges  were  small.    Bttt 

of  time  the  sBsotfaered  fire  would  bewray  itself.    I  got  acquainted  with 

^Bod  people,  and  in  time  joined  the  church. 

"  I  felt  a  desire  to  preach  the  gospel,  — the  glorious  gospel  of  salvation'  —  and 
to  take  away  difficulties  that  are  felt  by  darkened  souls ;  but  how  could  I,  poor 
aa  I  was,  obtain  reasonable  education  ?  how  could  my  mother  do  without  mo  Y 
'^  fiut  one  difficulty  afler  another  gave  way.  I  entered  the  now  Seminary  at 
Hampden,  and,  by  strict  economy,  paid  all  my  own  bills,  onco  borrowing  about 
eighty  dollars  of  the  fund,  and  carefully  paying  it  again. 

**  I  am  now  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  my  age.  If  my  life  has  boon  useAil 
to  the  church,  to  God  be  the  glory. 

'^  All  this  long  course  ot  discipline  seems  to  have  been  designed  in  rrovidonce 
to  prepare  me  to  labor  perseveringly  in  a  rather  hard  fiold  and  with  a  too  mod- 
erate support" 

In  November,  1816,  he  was  able  to  commence  study  at  tho  newly  cstablishod 
theological  school  temporarily  connected  with  Hampden  Academy,  but  afterwards 
remofved  to  Bangor,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Jehudi  Ashmun,  —  who  was  after- 
wards Governor  of  Liberia.  He  had  then  been  for  several  winlfrs  employed  in 
teaching;  Two  y^ars  after  this  he  walked  from  Hampden  to  Newcastle,  a  dis- 
tance of  seventy  miles,  to  spend  the  winter  as  preceptor  of  Lincoln  Academy, 
boardingHn  the  fiunily  of  Bev.  Kiah  Bayley. 

After  three  years  at  Hampden,  in  August,  1820,  he,  with  bis  class  {%\x  in  num- 
ber) having  been  licensed  by  the  Penobscot  Association,  left  Uie  Seminary,  duly 
leeonmiended,  and  soon  he  received  a  commission  from  the  Maine  Miimionary 
AMsefcy  to  spend  three  months  in  Farmington  and  vicinity.    In  1821  he  Uught 
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•ohool  for  a  short  time  in  Hallowell,  preaching  on  the  Sabbath  in  Malta,  now 
Windsor.  The  hut  part  of  the  time  he  spent  wholly  laboring  for  souls, — visittng 
all  day  and  preaching  every  evening  and  sustaining  three  services  on  the  Sab- 
bath. Hard  work ;  but  he  was  young  and  hoed  his  work,  and  had  learned  to 
**  endure  hardship  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  summer  of  this  year  he  spent  in  Castine  in  missionary  work.  In  SepteiB- 
ber,  1821,  he  had  a  call  to  visit  and  pceach  in  Minot.  Here  were  two  chnrchea, 
originally  one,  but  separated  by  dissensions  about  meeting-houses  and  ministers 
and  various  things  (such  as  Satan  loves  to  stir  up  even  good  people  with,  foton 
ikey  will  let  him),  so  that  there  were  three  or  four  parties  among  the  Christiaoi^ 
besides  a  strong  party  unfriendly  to  all.  His  visit  here  resulted  in  his  settlement, 
—  installed  February  1 2, 1823,  —  the  reunion  of  the  divided  churches,  and  in  moei 
glorious  revivals,  increasing  the  church  of  thirty-seven  members  many  fold.  And 
during  the  period  of  his  ministrations  here  (forty-seven  years)  more  than  five 
hundred  souls  were  added  to  the  Lord.  In  one  revival  there  was  not  a  coa»* 
munion  service  for  three  years  at  which  there  were  not  one  or  more  added  to  the 
church.  Sometimes  thirty  or  forty  at  once.  In  the  year  1826  one  hundred 
names  were  added  to  the  church  list  His  work  was  continuous  and  laborious,  -— 
preaching,  visiting  over  a  large  tract  of  territory,  directing  inquirers,  visiting  day 
and  Sabbath  schools,  attending  prayer-meetings,  Bible-classes,  &c.,  &c  He  had 
three  or  four  Bible-classes  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  it  was  in  great  de- 
gree these  exercises  that  gave  the  community  where  he  lived  a  name  above  most 
others  for  soundness  and  purity  in  all  good  things.  He  was  fearless  and  bold  for 
the  truth  and  jealous  for  the  honor  of  God  and  his  church,  and  at  the  same  time 
careful  of  the  name  and  character  of  his  fellow-men. 

November  12,  1822,  Mr.  Jones  was  married  to  Miss  Bathsheba  Rider,  eldest 
daughter  of  Deacon  Lot  Rider,  of  Brewer.  A  most  happy  connection  both  fiir 
himself  and  his  people.  Said  one  of  his  people  since  his  death :  **•  Much  good  as 
he  has  done  among  this  people,  her  influence  for  good  has  been  fully  as  greaj  as 
his."  By  industry  and  frugality  they  were  enabled  to  bring  up  and  respectably 
educate  their  nine  children,  —  three  sons  and  six  daughters.  And  it  may  be  said  of 
them,  that  they  are  all  walking  in  the  truth.  The  eldest  son,  Rev.  William  Ladd 
Jones,  has  been  for  the  last  fifteen  years  a  faithful  and  successful  minister  of  the 
gospel  in  California. 

It  has  often  been  mentioned  with  surprise  that  one  not  having  had  the  advan- 
tsges  of  a  college  life  should  have  attained  so  great  a  reach  of  knowledge,  but 
this  was  only  a  proof  of  his  rare  qualities  of  mind,  and  particuLarly^  as  he  used  to 
say,  the  strong  ^  will  to  do,** 

He  was  gifled  with  a  large  share  of  common  sense.  Oflen  when  others  were 
looking  with  narrow  eyes  upon  some  point,  his  broad,  comprehensive,  Christian 
view  would  place  the  matter  in  such  a  light  that  they  would  feel  astonished,  and 
yet  wonder  they  had  not  themselves  seen  it  in  the  same  light  before.  One  of  his 
brother  ministers,  who  knew  him  well,  writes:  *^The  more  I  have  known  him  the 
more  I  have  wondered  at  the  inner  life  and  force  which,  under  circumstances  less 
favorable  than  those  which  attend  many  ministers,  kept  him  up  at  such  a  higk 
point  His  mind  so  solid  and  strong  and  vivacious,  and  broadly  comprehensive, 
his  acquirements  of  the  very  best  sort  and  always  increasing,  the  freshness  of  his 
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Ooi  one  ancHWA. »  bin  vij^  M  Uie  nmr, 
lom^ns^Mff-iSiaidiii^bcc  **  MoOmt  i»  imhi>M  1«r 

h «A ai be ^Ksicd  iar w  Vv  kfiaiie  Um^**    Ani  hi  Aiv^wt^Hvt 

lijB  flke  v^  kftd  bem  iW  skiH  thM«  ukim  vavv^mi^  in 
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and  m  Jk«j.  «i»  t^  one  <*  ro  ttuT  jJoa^"    TW  Mvwn^  «mm 

So  lofiaitc  LoTte  decided  ic     He  h*i  ftui  a  i^m  ^^t  NA^tk 
&r  off  to  nw» — k  n^^iw  near  hr  **:  And  we  ofHilil  hut  ^n^ 
of  tkit  htt  dmr  vorp  avar.  and  ike  niM>et  ke  kad  ih^  k>\^  K\  traleli 
bentr  on  t^  ifleiit  roooft.  that  heaven  was  indeed  xvrx-  neat  Wk  and 
m  had  rercTBd  to  kniig  wa«  josc  entorii^  it*  gate*.    It  «a*  a  irradiMd 
OBi  of  life.    Jht  dttfrancliised  flpirit  iet\  it>  earlklr  tenement  very  t^^Vy ; 
fticBdi  i^atlwriog  around  conM  only  tee  ikau  tkou^  the  luvath  wai  tkMv 
0^  il  WM  not  DOW !    While  they  wcrr  li*teain|r.  watx4iin|t»  the  |piie» 
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IBm  htt  ienKin  was  preached  Febraar}-  14th,  only  two  month*  U^Riit>  the  t\om 
'^  hii  almost  ibaneore  years.  Rev.  Mr.  Ilsloy.  of  Freepori^  aptiy  lltUowetl  the 
"^honghts  of  many  hearts  in  tlie  funeral  text,  —  *'  //i //»,  /.i»*^/  .*  /iu'  thr  j,s\ih*  MiIh 
'^easeth:  Jbr  the  faithful  faii  frowi  (unotig  ike  cliUtrn  *>/  ;Hrn." 

o.    II.    u. 

Rev.  JAMES  LOUGUEAD  dietl  at  Morri.%  HI.,  .Tiino  iM,  lS(i:),  n^nl  i.i\l>- 
four  years. 

He  was  born  at  Greenville,  Morcer  Co.,  IVnn..  .l»iu»  l.'»,  IsiK'i.     Krmouiif) 
westward  with  his  father's  family,  he  stmiicti  at  Woi^torn  Romitxo  t'iillr^o.  mul 
graduated  in  1833.    From  1833  to  1836  he  was  iMiiploud  um  ngiMit  ol'  tho  Aiiiiti* 
ican   Anti-Slavery  Society.     Aflorwards    ho    HpiMit    hhxw    mmu'm   in    (nt('liiii|ir 
1840  -  1 842,  he  studied  tbeolo(;:y  at  Western  Ko.sorvo,  and  wum  lii'onii««ll»\  INir 
tage  Presbytery  in  1842  ;  ordained  by  same  PrcHhytrry  in  l.s-t:t,  n(  lli  iin(l«*ltl,  ( >lii(t 

In  1846  he  removed  to  Illinois,  and  commenced  lahor  Jit  Iti^  Wiioiln,  mid  (Jraf 
ton,  and  Morris.  In  1848  he  fixed  his  residonct^  at  M(»rrii«,  wIhm-o  In*  ifnidi'd  tlio 
Ur^r  part  of  the  time  till  his  decease.  His  entin;  niiiiittrriiil  lift*  wan  ppiMii  iii 
home  missionary  work.  Ho  gathered  and  or^anixtMl  four  rhun'lifii  in  Mmii^  mid 
vicinity. 

BIr.  Longhead  was  married  September,  1H.')3,  to  Ilaiinnli  Ilamlitic,  iNirii.  al 
Canton,  Conn.  Their  only  son  died  in  hospitiil,  at  rittNbiirg  Laiiiliti|i[.  Tim  wili* 
aad  one  daughter  remain. 

M.   k.    w. 


/N 
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Rev.  CHARLES  BENTLEY  died  at  Berlin,  Conn^  July  28,  1869,  aged 
■eventy  yean.  He  was  bom  in  South  Tjringham,  now  Montereyi  Beriuhira 
Coanty,  Blasa,  April  1,  1799.  Hb  father  was  a  blacksmith  and  a  small  &raMr  in 
the  humble  walks  of  life.  From  the  age  of  ten  he  lived  with  a  brother-in4aw,  m- 
sistiog  in  agricultural  operations.  His  school  privileges  were  few.  Yet  he  was 
early  fond  of  his  books  and  anxious  to  gain  information.  At  the  age  of  dghteen 
he  obtidned  a  Christian  hope  under  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Catlin  in  New  Marl- 
boro', and  soon  united  with  the  Church  of  Christ  in  that  place.  His  attendon 
was  immediately  turned  towards  the  Christian  ministry,  and  though  he  was  dea- 
titute  of  means,  and  was  opposed  by  the  friends  with  whom  he  was  living,  his 
sense  of  duty  was  so  strong  that  he  at  once  commenced  his  preparation.  In  the 
&11  he  joined  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover,  Mass.,  and  maintained  himself  at 
school  by  dint  of  great  self-denial  and  exertion.  His  first  year  of  college 
life  he  spent  at  Williams,  and  the  last  three  at  Amherst,  where  he  graduated  in 
1884.  His  degree  he  received  from  Union  College,  the  charter  of  Amherst  then 
not  having  been  granted.  His  degree  of  M.  A.  he  received  from  his  Alma  Mater. 
He  was  a  good  scholar,  especially  in  Latin.  One  year  he  spent  in  the  study  of 
theology  with  Rev.  Allen  McLean,  of  Simsbury,  Conn.,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  1825.  He  was  soon  invited  to  Middle  Haddam,  Conn., 
where  he  was  ordained  as  pastor  February  15,  1826.  Here  he  continued  seven 
and  a  half  years,  and  the  church  was  blessed  with  two  very  powerful  revivals  of 
religion,  and  one  of  less  extent  There  were  large  additions  to  the  church :  at 
one  time,  July  1,  1827,  fidy-one  were  received.  Thence  he  removed  to  Grasby, 
Conn.,  where  he  was  settled  in  August,  1833.  During  the  six  years  of  his  paa- 
torate  here  two  revivals  were  enjoyed  by  his  people,  one  of  which  was  very  ex- 
tensive, and  many  were  added  to  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer.  His  next  settle- 
ment was  in  Harwinton,  Conn.,  September,  1839,  where  he  remained  eleven 
years,  and  three  precious  revivals  of  religion  were  vouchsafed  to  him  and  hia 
people.  He  was  installed  pastor  in  Green's  Farms,  Conn.,  in  May,  1850,  where 
the  church  was  much  prospered  under  his  efficient  pastorate  of  eight  years.  EGa 
fifth  and  last  settlement  was  in  Willington,  Conn.  It  commenced  in  October, 
1868,  and  continued  eight  years,  when  he  was  constrained  by  the  infirmities  of 
age  to  resign  his  office.  Thence  he  removed  to  Berlin,  Conn.,  where  he  resided 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  For  six  months  during  the  winter  of  1867  -  68,  and  the 
following  spring  he  supplied  the  pulpit  in  Granby,  Conn.  He  continued  to 
preach  as  occasion  offered  till  he  was  called  from  earth.  His  last  sermon  was 
preached  in  his  native  place  on  the  second  Sabbath  preceding  his  removal  to  his 
reward  and  his  crown.  On  his  return  home  the  next  day  he  felt  unweU,  and 
was  soon  prostrated  by  typhoid  fever,  which  raged  with  great  power  for  nearly 
two  weeks,  when  he  fell  asleep.  His  remains  were  interred  in  Granby,  Cona^ 
beside  those  of  two  sons,  who  died  when  young. 

Mr.  Bentley  was  one  of  the  most  successful  ministers  of  his  day.  He  was  a 
great  friend  of  revivals,  in  which  he  labored  much,  and  with  very  marked 
efficiency  and  success  in  other  churches  besides  those  of  which  he  was  pastor. 
He  thus  labored  several  times  in  Hartford,  in  both  the  North,  Centre,  and 
Fourth  Churches ;  —  also  in  Middletown,  Wethersfield,  West  Hartford,  Bristol, 
and  other  places.    Very  many  look  to  him  as  their  spiritual  father.    He  enjoyed 
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tuufbrm  good  health.     He  was  never  called  to  pan  throagfa  a  tevere  sickness,  till 
be  was  Tisited  bj  that  which  ended  his  valuable  life. 

Rn  had  a  strong  intellect,  a  warm  heart,  and  a  consecrated  spirit  His 
vliole  soul  was  in  the  worit  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  liTe.  Be  was  in  full 
■empathy  with  the  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut,  now  located  at  Hartford, 
wu  for  a  nniobcr  of  yean  one  of  ita  trustees,  and  was  earnest  and  efBcient  in 
lot  effbrts  la  promote  its  interests. 

Hi*  preaching  was  plain,  clear,  aboundjng  ic 
c^ect,  as  he  Hinuolf  declared,  was  to  preach,  i 
aa  w«re  adapted  to  save  souls  and  edif^  ^^  *^ 
greatly  blessed  him  in  his  work.     Few  minister 

He  greatlj  loved  the  cause  of  Christian  benevolence.  Ha  contributed  himself 
)ib«r«Ilf ,  and  advocated  the  claims  of  Christian  enterprises  with  great  earnestness 
and  efficiency.  A  portion  of  his  estate,  after  the  death  of  bis  widow,  be  be- 
qtieathed  to  the  American  Board,  and  tho  Home  Missionary,  Bible,  and  Boston 
"IVact  Societies. 

His  children  dying  in  their  early  days,  he  aided  the  cbildien  of  others  in  pre- 
fMring  tbemselves  fbr  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry. 

He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  young  and  greatly  attached  them  to  hinuelf. 
He  loved  and  cherished  the  Sabbath  school.  His  last  public  service  was  an  ad- 
drae  to  children. 

He  was  a  very  efficient  advocate  of  the  temperance  cause. 
He  took  a  great  interest  in   his  bretbren  in   the  ministry,  and  was   by  them 
^^Tcatly  beloved.     He  was  a  genial  companion,  a  sound  adviser,  and  a  wise  coun- 
^Oillor.     He  was  very  punctual  in  his  attendance  upon   ministerial  and  oeele- 
^KSastical  meetings,  until  age  interfered  with  his  activity. 

Jem*  Christ  was  his  conBdeace  and  hope.  On  him  alone  he  relied  for  salw 
'ASoii,  and  fband  great  peace  and  joy  in  his  lore.  During  his  last  illness,  In  VaaA 
'*  ■iumiuti,  he  remarked  to  «  ministerial  friend,  that  ha  was  not  concerned  how  his 
S^DncM  shonld  terminate. 

Be  was  miited  in  marriage  with  Miss  8.  A.  Barber,  of  CaDton,  Conn.,  Jwinar;' 
^^^  18SS,  who  was  a  most  efficient  helpmeet  for  hin,  and  who  survives  to  mourn 
^^■di  dBpntnre,  and  to  be  comforted  with  the  hope  of  a  rennioq  in  the  bliss  of 
^^MMTCB.    No  duld  tnTvivas  him. 

w.  J.  J. 

Unk  EUZABETH  (EMEBSON)  BELL  EMEBSON  died  in  Biddeibrd, 
^^Hli.,  Jal7  38,  18S9,  agad  tlurty-foDr  yean,  four  months,  eight  days. 

~  tto  was  a  native  of  Cheater,  N.  H.,  only  daughter  of  Deacon  Nathaniel  P. 
~^^baHB.  Sba  was  educated  at  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  and  at 
^Vhulertown,  Mass.,  where  she  became  interested  in  personal  religion  nnder  the 
—"^gnmHag  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bndington.  She  united  with  the  Congregational 
-^  ^Swidi,  in  Chaster,  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

JiMg  ir,  ISfis;  she  married  Dr.  Chariea  BeU,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  with  whom 
«fa  find  Ibm  thu  one  year.  October  SS,  1S6S,  the  became  the  wife  of  Rev. 
John  D.  f^wnoa,  with  whom  she  leavea  two  children,  one  of  two  yean  of  age 
Inaig  preceded  ha  but  kbont  two  months  to  the  world  of  spirits 


* 
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Man^r  are  deeply  afflicted  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Emerson.    She  was  loTelj  i 

I*  appearance,  engaging  in  manners,  and  in  rich  measure  possessed  of  that  adon 

}  ing  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price.    Favored  with  great  beauty,  al 

'  was  without  vanity.      All  her  natural  and  acquired  talents  were  devoted  to  ma] 

;  ing  home  pleasant,  and  her  husband  efficient  in  his  great  work.     As  a  wifo  an 

I  mother,  as  a  teacher  in  the  Sabbath  school,  and  in  the  care  of  her  househol 

j  in  her  love  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  her  cheerful  hospitality,  and  intereat  i 

-j  '  every  good  work,  she  was  a  bright  exemplar  of  all  that  a  pastor's  wife  should  b 

j       I .  She  was  a  growing  Christian,  and  although  the  summons  cam^  suddenly,  ri 

doubted  not  it  would  bo  personally  a  gain  for  her  to  go,  yet  if  God  saw  she  con] 
be  useful  still,  she  wished  to  live,  —  not  otherwise.  As  her  strength  failed,  wit) 
out  an  anxious  thought  for  herself  or  children,  without  suffering  or  pain,  hardly 
ruffle  on  her  sweet  and  gentle  spirit,  she  passed  to  her  home  above.  With  a  Ux 
as  of  one  nearing  eternal  rest,  her  last  words  were,  **  I  have  given  up  all." 

C.   T. 

Mrs.  ELIZABETH  FAY  (BLAKE)  BARSTOW,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Z.  I 
Barstow,  d.  d.,  who  died  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  September  15,  1869,  aged  sevent; 
'  seven,  had  been  known  for  fifly-one  years  as  one  of  the  most  active  and  devoti 

Christian  women  of  the  time. 

She  was  a  native  of  Westborough,  Mass.,  bom  March  22,  1792,  the  daugfati 
of  Mr.  Elihu  Blake,  but  was  educated  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  by  her  uncle,  £ 
Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton-gin,  where  she  attended  the  then  celebrate 
school  of  the  Rev.  Claudius  Hcrrick.  She  came  to  Keene,  upon  her  marriag 
August  19,  1818,  and  continued  there  until  her  death,  celebrating  her  goldc 
wedding  August  19,  1868,  under  the  same  roof  where  she  commenced  houa 
keeping. 

She  attached  to  herself  a  very  large  circle  of  friends,  as  she  filled  with  a  natii 
grace  and  dignity  the  position  of  the  minister's  wife  in  a  large  parish,  accordii 
to  the  ideal  of  the  older  times. 

Among  the  Christian  women  of  the  State  she  was  a  leader  in  many  good  entfl 
prises.  She  guided  a  multitude  of  little  rills  of  benevolence  towards  the  larg< 
streams,  and  maintained,  largely  by  her  own  exertions,  a  number  of  organizatioi 
which  have  been  the  means  of  much  good.  She  was  a  very  successful  Sunda 
school  teacher,  and  kept  her  post  in  the  school  almost  to  the  last. 

Alfectionate  messages  were  often  sent  to  her  from  her  old  scholars,  and  in  h< 
long  course  of  effort  she  enjoyed  in  this  life  many  of  those  precious  rewards 
Christian  labor  which  are  commonly  reserved  for  another. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath  following  heitdecease  a  large  concourse  i 
people  gathered  in  and  about  the  meeting-house  where  she  had  been  accustomc 
to  worship.  Her  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  pastor  [Rev.  William  \ 
Karr]  who  has  recently  succeeded  her  venerated  husband,  and  the  universal  tc 
timonies  of  affection  for  her  and  of  sympathy  with  him  were  very  touching.  '^ 
felt,  as  we  came  from  the  burial-place,  that  the  words  **  Blessed  are  tlie  dead  wl 
die  in  the  Lord,"  which  were  spoken  over  her  grave,  had  received  a  new  coi 
firmation. 


w.  s.*K. 
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Mn.  MART  (IDE)  TORRET  was  born  in  West  Medwaj.  Mml.  Julv  99. 
1817.  and  died  tbere  Xovember  6.  1869. 

Hiow  nmch  for  her  between  tboie  dates!     Tbose  who  knew  her.  ami  to 

her  depnrtnre,  well  know  how  AilI  of  TicMutude  was  ber  life,  what  n 

and  oAen  nd.  stem  discipline  it  was  that  developed  her  character.    The 

of  ReT.  Jacob  Ide,  d.  d..  of  Mcdway.  and  granddaughter  of  KeT. 

I^athaniel  Knwionw,  D.  D^  of  Franklin,  she  inherited  such  traits,  and  grow  up  in 

'circnmstancet,  and  under  sncb  induences  as  fitted  her  to  be,  whAt  pre-emi- 

itljr  she  always  was,  the  light  and  joy  of  the  circle  in  which  she  moved.     Her 

logical  faculty  —  her  grandfather  Emmons  used  to  call  her  "Little  Miss 

ite  It" — and  exuberant  spirits  made  her.   even  in  childhocnl.  alike  the 

&Torite  of  the  clerical  associates  of  her  father,  the  sage  of  Franklin,  and  her 

young  companions.     Hers  was  always  a  genial,  full  nature,  inten:!to,  hopeful, 

lest.     She  early  consecrated  her  life  to  Christ. 

March  29,  1837,  she  was  married  to  Rev.  Charles  T.  Torrey.  a  younj;  olcrgy- 

of  great  promise,  pastor  of  Richmond  Street  Chun<h.  Pn>vidence.  K.  I.     An 

illnstratiTe  incident  of  her  life  there  was  the  preparation  of  a  reply  to  Mr.  Jud- 

aon'a  widely  circulated  appeal  to  the  women  of  America  against  all  use  of  orna* 

ment, —  a  reply  that  indicated  not  merely  her  independence,  but  her  clear  Chris* 

tian  conimon  sense.     Always  becomingly  plain  in  her  attire,  she  had  yet  been 

alsarply  rebuked  by  a  lady  who  embraced  the  extreme  views  of  Mr.  Judson ;  and 

alae  to  kindly  and  yet  clearly  showed  the  injustice  of  the  rebuke,  and  the  falsity 

of  the  principle  upon  which  it  was  based,  that  her  reformer  besought  her,  for 

cIba  sake  of  others,  to  publish  her  views.     She  did  so,  not,  as  some,  who  did  not 

lcjcx)iw  her,  thought,  because  she  cared  for  dress,  but  because  she  did  care  for  tbo 

Cr'Vth. 

Her  husband  removing  to  the  Howard  Street  Church,  Salem,  her  homo  was 

^i^^Tt  until  his  ardent,  absorbing  interest  in  the  overshudowinp:  theme,  the  awful 

ox*inae  of  slavery,  led  him  to  dcvoto  his  life  litenilly,  us  it  at  last  proved,  to  the 

liberation  of  the  slaves.     He  became  the  martyr  Torrey.     In  Worcester,  in  lUw- 

^^>*3»  and  Albany,  as  Mr.  Torrey  was  called  to  reside  in  those  places  by  the  exi- 

^^acies  of  the  antislavery  Cause,  when  to  maintain  this  cause  was  no   holiday 

recreation,  she  knew  as  only  woman  can  what  it  is  to  culler  lor  the  truth.     It 

***^7  not  be  best  to  say  what  could  be  said  of  the  privations,  the  torturing  su>pcn!<e, 

*'**^  prolonged  agony  of  this  young  wife  and  mother,  especially  at  All)any,  while 

^^  husband  and  father  was  following  nt  the  South  what  sccuicd  to  him  the  path 

^Uty  to  his  fellows,  his  country,  and  his  (Jod.      T/urr,  mis  thf  tr'ntl  nml  triumph 

^r  Christian  faith  ;  there  the  deepening  and  perfect uuj  nf  Ik  r  Christian  expc- 

'e^.     The  whole  world  knows  how  at  last  the  pusinnse  en«hd.     Mr.  Torn-y  was 

igned  under  the  laws  of  Maryland,  framed  to  protect  ami  pcrpctuati-  slavrry. 

^'^^.  Reverdy  Johnson,  who  in  a  public  spciech  has  just  con^rratulatcd  tlui  p«'o|)lo 

^*^  that  State  upon  their  deliverance  from  the  curae,  was  his  Mm  counsel  and  de- 

^^<ier;  but  in  vain.     He  was  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary.     Then  she  turned 

^^k  to  her  father's  house  to  pray  for  her  husban<l.  and  care  for  the  children  thus 

^^t  upon  her  alone.     Soon  the  prisoner  was  sick,  dyin^  of  consumption.     Had 

^^  broken  any  law  of  God,  or  any  other  of  man,  he  would  in  such  circuinHtances 

^ve  been  pardoned,  and  permitted  to  spend  the  last  days  of  languishment  in  the 
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enjoyment  of  that  freedom  he  so  loved  for  othen,  becAuae  it  was  lo  dear  to  him- 
self.  But  slavery  was  inexorable.  It  mattered  not  how  many  petitioned^  the 
Governor  of  Mar}'land  dared  not  pardon  him ;  he  most  die  in  the  prison  hoa- 
pitaL  The  Governor  told  his  father-in-law  (Dr.  Ide),  that  '^  he  could  with  more 
safety  pardon  two  murderers."  Rev.  John  Codman,  D.  d.,  of  Dorchester,  with  fais 
accnstomed  generosity,  sent  at  once  to  Mrs.  Torrey  one  hundred  dollars,  that  the 
might  hasten  to  this  dying-bed.  But  her  physician  peremptorily  forbade  it  ^If 
•he  goes,"  said  he,  '*  and  sees  what  she  must  see,  she  will  come  back  a  maniae  or 
a  corpse."  So  it  was  her  harder  task  to  wait,  far  away,  the  tidings,  and  leave  h 
to  other  friends  to  hasten  and  hear  the  last  words  and  close  the  eyes  of  the  depart- 
ing. She  was  alone  at  last,  '*  a  widow  indeed  and  desolate,"  and  yet  her  biwrSy 
true  Christian  heart  never  murmured  or  faltered.  She  took  up  the  burden  Ind 
npon  her  and  counted  it  a  privilege,  yea,  seemed  to  make  it  a  joy.  The  light  did 
not  go  out  of  those  eyes,  the  smile  did  not  depart  from  that  sweet  face,  lo  masay 
love  to  remember,  as  with  varied  toil  of  hand  and  brain  she  sought  bread  for  her- 
self and  her  children.  Many  hearts  that  knew  not  who  was  their  helper  have 
been  cheered  and  stimulated  by  her  pen.    How  many  have  responded  to  that 

sweet  hynm,  — 

'*  When  silent  steal  across  my  soul 

Remembrances  of  broken  vows,"  &c.  — 

No.  633  Sabbath  Hymn  Book, — and  a  few  others  of  like  nature  and  spirit  I  Her 
published  works  are,  ''  Little  Luther,"  *'  Ornament;  or,  Christian  Rule  of  Dressy" 
(*The  T)Tolese  Minstrels,"  *' City  and  Country  Life,"  beside  articles  for  re- 
ligious papers  of  the  day.  Her  pastor  remarked  of  her,  "  She  was  eminently 
fitted  by  her  cast  of  mind,  to  write  a  commentary  upon  the  Scriptures."  She 
was  a  mother  whom  her  children  might  well  bless  and  honor;  one  bears  fafis 
father's  name,  and  the  other  is  privileged  to  be  the  companion  of  a  minister  and 
missionary,  wife  of  Rev.  Albert  Bryant,  of  South  Maiden.  In  the  few  last  mooflis 
of  her  life  she  gave  marked  evidence  of  ripening  rapidly  for  her  heavenly  home. 
Could  the  public  peruse  the  large  number  of  letters  received  by  the  afflicted 
parents,  it  would  be  readily  understood  how  highly  she  was  appreciated  and 
beloved. 

H.  D.  W. 
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LITERABT  REVIEW. 

Tbkke  •!«  objects  »  iagh  and  iraspprtMclitkl*  tkkt  tli«f  ta  be  SI 
bat  VCT7  imper/ectlj-.  There  b,  Dow  and  then,  an  indiTidiMl  wbo  ntojt 
plaDc  so  (ar  above  the  common  walks  of  lif«  tliit  it  is  tsij  jiAcnlt  t 
prebend  hud  describe  him.  Such  live*  b*ffic  the  bic^rspbcr.  Rardj  i 
tratb  mora  stHkingl;  illiuimed  tbsn  in  the  can  of  the  R«t.  J.  Addtton  Alexan- 
der, D.  D.,  who  finished  bis  e»nlil]r  c&i«er  while  vet  in  the  full  strength  of  h 
lunbood,  at  the  age  otonly  6(i<f-one-  He  it  too  well  known  aa  an  ttminpnt  *rboUr, 
lingxikt,  and  commentator  to  reqaire  any  extended  DOticc  from  ux.  Hi*  life,'  bf 
■  nepbcv,  iii  rtto  octavo  volames,  is  before  as,  and  all  too  quickly  hare  wo  AiU 
compelled  to  look  over  their  crowded  pages.  And  yet,  with  all  lyinpalb]'  for  th« 
aathor,  om  conviction  is  that  be  has  n«t  full)-  comprehended  hia  Bul|ject,  thou^hf 
-  qcdt«  likelf.he  has  met  the  exigency  as  well  as  it  could  be  met  undur  ibu  circum- 
■tances-  He  found  an  able  and  wilting  colaborer  in  a  brother  of  the  deceaami,  but 
takes  the  larger  share  of  responsibility  upon  himself.  In  the  I'rcfnce  ht<  says :  "  W« 
luTB  discovered  with  regret  that  many  errors  have  crept  into  the  printing  tliM 
eoold  not  be  indicated  within  the  ordinary  limits  of  a  table  of  errata.  Soma  of 
tbese  arc  trivia],  or  will  at  once  be  detected  as  typographical  mistakti,  but 
Others,  for  which  we  equally  repudiate  the  responiibiiity,  are  more  Hrioui^  or  of  Ruch 
(nature  as  to  bnfHe  all  curiosityasto  their  preciaeextent  andorigin."  Wo  lUI  to 
discover  the  object  of  such  an  announcemont,  calculated  a*  St  is,  on  any  rauoft- 
able  interpretation,  to  cast  a  shadow  uf  doubt  or  ouspicioa  over  any  or  all  tbt 
statements  wbJuh  follow.  If  it  means  all  that  the  language  may  imply,  it  hod 
been  a  thousand  times  better  to  have  suppressed  the  edition  ;  if,  mi  is  mom  prob- 
able, it  refers  to  some  speculations  in  philMopliy  or  metaphysics,  it  hail  been 
bett«r  to  have  said  just  that,  or,  better  still,  nothing  at  nil.  To  our  taslu,  tlui 
aathor  would  have  done  greater  service  to  the  ministry  and  the  cliiirches  to  linvo 
kept  closer  to  the  one  subject,  Br.  Alexander,  saying  less  of  hia  cunti'm|>orarIes ; 
also  to  have  allowed  him  to  speak  for  himself  when  the  author  somcliinvs  apoakl 
ibr  him,  and  to  have  put  the  subject's  sayings  in  the  larger  iiistcnil  of  the  smaller 
type.  General  usage  may  justify  him  in  this  reapcct,  but  lie  hoa  an  uxcnptiontl 
Bolgect,  perhaps  withont  ape«r  in  hia  specialties,  Ad  the  reader  wishes  to  keop 
•loi^  in  plain  sight  of  the  chief  hero  of  the  tale.  Confining  himself  to  what  If 
pccidiBr  to  the  proper  subject  of  tfais  "  Life,"  one  iiutead  of  two  volumes  would 
kKV«  (offieed,  and  that  could  bare  been  in  good  readable  print  But  the  work  li 
a  vahable  one,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit. 

JoMph  Addison  Alexander  wai  the  son  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  of  Prince- 
Can,  N.  J.,  and  the  grandson,  on  his  mother's  side,  of  Dr.  James  Waddell,  th« 
ydt-btated  blind  preacher  of  Virginia.    He  had  every  advaolage  ofpersonal  tmo- 

1  The  Life  of  JoMph  Addison  Alexander,  d.  a.,  Piofessor  in  the  Theol'fK^  Heml- 
■■T  at  FriacBicn,  H.  J.  By  HsmT  CA»tHam  ALaxannm.  Two  volames.*  Rnr 
Tort:  CharieaScribDcr&Co.    HM. 
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ciations  and  of  earij  culture.  Under  his  father's  instmctions  he  was  studying 
Latin,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Arabic,  etc.,  while  yet  a  boy.  We  are  furnished  with  a 
specimen  of  an  Arabic  composition  of  his  when  he  was  bat  thirteen  years  of 
age.  A  very  few  weeks'  study  made  him  master  of  any  language  he  undep- 
took  to  learn.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  during  the  absence  of  a 
brother  for  six  .or  eight  weeks,  he  determined  to  fill  the  Tacancy  by  studying 
two  new  languages  in  his  moments  of  relaxation  from  pressing  duties.  At 
the  end  of  the  time  he  was  able  to  read  fluently  in  either,  —  one  of  them  being 
the  Danish.  He  probably  had  no  superior  as  a  profound  linguist  in  the  world. 
Dr.  Sears  thinks  he  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Tholuck.  He  could  read 
more  than  twenty-five  languages,  and  many  of  them  he  could  speak,  —  among 
which  were  the  Hebrew,  Sanscrit,  Chinese,  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  etc.,  etc., — he 
had  dug  to  their  roots,  and  could  comprehend  their  literature.  It  was  for  thit 
purpose  he  studied  them.  He  was  systematic  in  the  use  of  his  time,  and  devoted  it 
mostly  to  severe  application  to  books.  We  give  a  specimen  of  one  day's  work  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  as  found  in  his  diary.  It  contains  no  more  than  it 
found  in  either  of  the  twelve  days  recorded.  ^  January  10,  1828,  Hebrew,  Exa, 
chaps.  26, 27.  Arabic,  Al  Koran,  Suras  22, 23.  Latin,  Cicero,  pro  Archia  poeUL 
German,  the  whole  of  Wenderbork's  Grammar;  Greek,  Mark,  chaps.  13-16; 
English,  Otway's  plays.  Italian,  paradigms  of  regular  and  irregular  verbs; 
translation  of  Historia  Sacra,"  Vol.  I.  p.  147.  Language  and  comparative  phi- 
losophy were  favorite  studies.  His  mind  was  peculiarly  analytical  and  comprehen- 
sive. His  memory  was  marvellous,  his  observation  very  close  and  discriminating. 
His  imagination  was  brilliant.  Specimens  of  poetry  are  given  that  he  wrote 
while  but  a  boy,  and  others  in  riper  years,  which  show  that  he  possessed  a  wamit 
jgenial,  sympathetic  nature.  He  had  a  large  share  of  humor,  and  delighted  in 
amusing  and  interesting  children  and  youth.  As  a  teacher  and  professor  both 
in  the  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  for  his  varied  attainments  and  greet 
abilities,  he  was  very  much  respected,  and  by  all  who  met  him  socially  was  very 
much  beloved.  He  preached  frequently  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  in  other 
places  to  the  great  acceptance  of  his  hearers.  But  with  all  this  he  was  en 
exceedingly  modest  and  retiring  man.  His  Christian  experience,  as  seen  from 
the  few  extracts  of  his  diary  and  in  his  letters  to  his  intimate  friends,  was  one  of 
peculiar  satisfaction.  Variously  considered,  he  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  the  age.  « 

It  is  not  oflen  that  we  read  a  book  from  which  we  arc  obliged  to  dissent  so 
generally  and  so  widely  ns  from  **  The  Primeval  World  of  Hebrew  Tradition.**^ 
The  author  has  genius,  erudition,  culture.  But  his  book  is  tinctured  with  infidel- 
ity, pantheism,  and  transcendentalism  from  beginning  to  end.  The  first  chapter 
has  for  its  text,  **ln  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.** 
And  the  first  sentence  under  it  is,  **  We  have  here  the  first  proposition  of  hnmen 
reason,  as  it  Shaped  itself  in  the  Hebrew  mind."  We  had  supposed  something 
above  "  human  reason  "  "  shaped  "  the  first  sentence  of  divine  inspiration. 

^  Hbc  Primeval  World  of  Hebrew  Tradition.  By  Frbdbric  Hbxrt  Hbdob. 
Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.     1870.    pp.283.    $1.50. 
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On  the  qnettion  of  the  formation  of  matter  the  author  says  (p.  IG) :  **  In  fact, 
creation  ont  of  nothing  means  only  that  the  worlds  were  formed  of  no  pre-exist- 
ing foreign  substance,  distinct  from  God.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  infer  that  a 
new  and  foreign  substance  was  called  into  being,  but  rather  that  the  act  of  crca- 
tion  was  the  going  forth  of^  Deity  from  the  secret  of  absolute  Being  of  Deity  into 
light  and  riiow.  Creation  is  self-manifestation,  the  projection  and  reflection  of 
the  divine  consciousness :  .  !  .  .  he  but  uttered  forms  which  subsist  bv  his  contin- 

niog  effluence The  material  creation  (p.  17)  exists  only  in  God  and  in 

vs.  In  God  as  idea  and  volition,  in  us  as  experience.**  These  last  sentences  are 
as  palpable  as  moonshine.  In  the  chapter,  "  Man  in  the  Image  of  God,'*  we 
told  that  **  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  negro  and  the  white  man  came 
the  same  stock.**  Again,  "  To  be  truly  human  is  to  bo  one  with  God." 
Again,  "  All  creation  is  the  realization  of  divine  ideas,  the  going  forth  of  God 
ftom  the  secret  of  inscrutable  Being  in  self-reflecting,  self-manifesting  action." 
^  On  Man  in  Paradise"  he  says  (p.  48)  :  "  We  assume,  then,  for  man  in  Eden 
that  point  in  the  progress  of  human  development  —  preceded,  it  may  be,  by  ages 
of  mere  animality  —  at  which  our  progenitors  began  to  be  capable  of  social 
union."  Again  (p.  53),  "  The  story  of  the  Fall  is  best  understood  as  pure  alle- 
gory." From  his  views  on  the  **  brute  creation,^*  wc  suggest  his  name  for  the 
next  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  Speak- 
ing of  the  spider,  the  bee,  the  hill-star,  the  tiger-moth,  the  beaver,  the  fish,  bird, 
id  insect,  in  their  skilful  architecture,  he  says  (p.  92)  :  ''The  Spirit  of  God  is  with 
as  with  us,  —  consciously  with  us,  unconsciously  with  them.  They  have 
\\t  mansions  in  the  Father's  house,  and  we  have  ours ;  but  the  house  is  one, 
the  master  and  keeper  is  one  for  us  and  them.**  Again  (p.  93),  "  Your  horse, 
'OUT  ox,  your  kine,  your  dog,  are  not  mere  chattels,  but  sentient  souls.*'  Again 
^p.  94),  "Surely  something  of  a  moral  nature  is  present  also  in  the  brute  crea- 
-C^ion.**  Again  (p.  95),  "  Sympathy  with  animated  nature  is  a  holy  aflfection, 
^a.n  extended  humanity,  a  projection  of  the  human  heart  by  which  wc  live  be- 
^'ond  the  precincts  of  the  human  house,  in  all  the  wards  of  the  niany-tTeaturcd 
^^  ity  of  God,  as  he  with  his  wisdom  and  love  is  co-present  to  all." 

"On  Paradise  Lost"  it  is  said  (p.  102)  :  *'  The  parable  of  the  forbidden  tree 

^  aabodies  the  result  of  Hebrew  speculation  on  this  sul)j«»ct "  ;  it  is  **  intended  by 

-C^Sse  writer  as  allegory."     Again  (p.  119),  "We  are  Adam  and  Eve.      Kdcn  is 

^^^re  to-<lay  in  every  home  into  which  an  infant  is  born,  and  the  oM  trial,  with 

^**e  result,  repeats  itself  in  every  child  that  comes  into  the  world." 

'*  On  Cain,"  referring  to  his  and  Abel's  olTerinpjs,  the  author  says  (p.  l.'J3): 

Here  we  have  evidently  the  speculation  of  .«ome  narrator  who  has  colored  the 

^^"^^^iition  with  his  own  conceits."     The  age  of  Methuselah  is  dceuied  impossible, 

'•"^  flood,  a  physical  necesisity  occurring,  fortuitouj^ly,  at  a  jjcriod  when  it  was  ne- 

^^aaary  to  bring  to  an  end  the  race  then  on  that  part  of  the  earth  whirdi  was  sub- 

**^^t^ed.     We  have  given  our  readers  the  opportunity  of  seeing  whether  there  is 

^^t  at  least  a  tincture  of  infidelity,  pantheism,  and  transcendentalism  running 

^^t^ugh  this  book.     W^e  regret  its  publication.     Its  circulation  is  to  be  depIon;d. 

^9  as  Knox  says,  *^  the  infidel  writer  is  a  great  enemy  to  society,"  then  the  issuing 

^  such  a  book  as  this  is  an  inimical  act. 


Si  Idterarjf  Beview.  [Jan. 

THBftv  is  no  donbt  that  Robert  Laird  CoHier  if  an  aUe  man, — competent  to 
BKf  smart  things,  ttriking,  startling  things  on  any  sabjeet  upon  which  he  maj  wish 
to  speak.  ''Every-Daj  Subjects  in  Sunday  Senriees"^  has  them.  Those  who 
agree  with  him,  that  **  all  men  bj  nature  are  pure  " ;  that,  "  as  God  dwelt  in 
Moses  and  Isaiah,  and  inspired  them  in  great  measuroy  so  he  dwelt  in  Jesns,  and 
inspired  him  without  measure  " ;  that  ^  it  would  be  a  progress  backward  to  haro 
the  Jews  converted  from  the  Judaism  of  Jesus  to  the  Ghristianitj  of  Calrin  or 
Pius  IX. " ;  that  **  Berthold  Auerbach,  the  divinely  inspired  man  of  this  centnxjTt 
is  a  Jew,"  and  many  other  things  of  the  same  sort,  will  be  well  pleased  with  tint 
book.    The  publishers  have  issued  it  in  an  attractive  and  readable  form. 

**  The  Shepherd  of  Israel  " '  is  a  devotional  work  by  Rev.  Duncan  Mao- 
gregor.  It  exhibits  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  those  who 
have  sought  to  promote  an  earnest  and  devout  spirit,  and  evinces  an  aptness  in 
illustration  and  a  skill  in  making  little  incidents  the  means  of  religious  impreinoQ 
and  Christian  growth. 

In  the  following  sentence,  on  the  obedience  of  Christ,  if  he  gives  the  "  Theologjr 
of  the  Feelings,**  it  is  surely  not  the  *'  Theology  of  the  Intellect'* :  ''  The  law  waa 
in  his  heart.  He  rendered  it  divine  obedience.  He  satisfied  it  in  all  the  exceed- 
ing breadth  and  spirituality  of  its  demands.  At  every  step  from  the  manger  to 
the  cross  —  every  day  of  those  incomparable  thirty-three  years  —  he  magnified 
it  and  made  it  honorable.  And  when  you  remember  that  he  who  rendered  tins 
perfect  and  plenary  obedience  was  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  and  invisible,  yoa 
will  see  how  bis  obedience  shed  a  new  lustre  upon  the  law  in  the  eyes  of  all 
worlds,  so  that  it  was  more  honored  by  the  obedience  of  Christ  alone  than  it  had 
been  dishonored  by  all  the  sins  ever  committed ;  or  (in  the  words  of  a  great 
writer)  that,  in  virtue  of  Christ's  obedience,  it  was  enshrined  in  more  augnat 
and  inviolable  sacredness  than  if  Adam  had  never  fallen.'*  (pp.  42,  43.)  Kthii 
be  so,  we  may  well  ask  what  necessity  there  was  for  the  death  of  Christ,  and  how 
his  sufferings  and  death  can  constitute  the  atonement,  or  be  reconciled  with  the 
claims  of  general  justice.  The  book,  however,  we  coounend  as  a  means  of 
spiritual  quickening  and  of  growth  in  grace. 

The  second  series  of  "  Lamps,  Pitchers,  and  Trumpets"*  is  an  improvement 
on  the  first    It  gives  five  lectures  on,  —  1.  The  Pulpit  of  our  Age  and  Times. 

^  £very-Day  Subjects  in  Sunday  Services.  By  Robert  Laird  Collier.  Boston : 
American  Unitarian  Association.  Chicago :  Western  News  Company.  1870.  pp.  SSI. 
$1.00. 

'  The  Shepherd  of  Israel ;  or,  Illastrations  of  the  Inner  Life.  By  the  Rev.  Dohoajt 
Macoreoor,  m.  a..  Minister  of  St.  Peter's,  Dundee,  Scotland.  New  York  :  Robert 
Carter  and  Brothers,  530  Broadway.     1870.     12mo.    pp.  339. 

'  Lamps,  Pitchers,  and  Trumpets.  Lectures  on  the  Vocation  of  the  Preacher.  Illns- 
trated  by  Anecdotes,  Biographical,  Historical,  and  Elucidatory,  of  every  Order  of  Pulpit 
Eloquence,  from  the  great  Preachers  of  all  Ages.  By  Edwin  Paxton  Hood,  Minister 
of  Qttccn-Squarc  Chapel,  Brighton,  England.  Second  Scries.  New  York :  M.  W. 
Dodd,  No.  606  Broadway.  1869.  Large  12mo.  pp.  303.  $1.75.  Sent  by  mail,  post* 
paid. 
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1  Arrangement  of  Texts  by  Division.  3.  Written  and  ExUmporary  Sermon*. 
4.  Efleclive  Prcacliing,  and  tlje  Faundatlon  of  Lcgilimate  Success.  S,  The 
IfeDliI  Tools  and  Apparatus  needful  for  the  FiilpiC. 

It  gives  also  quite  extended  and  lifelike  monograpliB  of  Frederick  W.  Robert- 
tm,  PuKej",  Manning,  Newman,  Spiirgeon,  the  Abb^  Lacordaire,  and  Thoraaw 
Binney.  The  young  prcacber  will  hero  find  facta,  principle),  and  illHslraliona  well 
pot  and  well  auited  to  aid  him  in  his  profession.  The  author  (which  is  remark- 
able for  an  Englishman)  shows  in  this  volume,  as  in  his  first,  an  acquaintance 
*ith  American  as  well  as  Kngilish  authors.  His  vivacity  will  insure  him  readen. 
Tbo  indexes  add  to  the  value  of  the  volume. 

Biblical  literature  iia?  received  a  vsluablo  contribution,  and  pulpit  clO' 
foence  a  signal  illustration,  in  the  rcoent  volume  of  Dr.  Eadie  on  ''  Paul  thu 
Preacher."'  If  less  racy  or  even  less  lenriied  than  Runan's  Life  of  Paul,  it  is 
tnrelj'  more  appreciative  and  valuable.  Altbough  his  fondness  for  antitheses  may 
occasionally  give  an  artificial  aspect  (o  his  sentenced,  yet,  in  the  main,  the  . 
SdUiot's  style  is  robust  and  commanding,  and  may  well  be  studied  by  minister*, 
not  for  srrvile  imitation,  but  for  the  inspiration  which  it  gives.  Tbe  book  is  free 
from  weaknesses,  and  indicates  a  breadth  of  view  as  to  historical  research  and 
philwophicat  speculation,  which  wins  at  once  the  conlidencu  of  the  reader.  And 
as  above  and  beyond  the  author  appeam  the  Apostle  himself  netting  forth  by 
«xatniile  the  province  and  power  of  the  Preacher,  the  berald  of  the  Cross  ia 
oisr  own  day  may  well  feci  that  in  iLe  perusal  of  Lliia  volume  bis  mind  is  enriched 
and  his  heart  enlarged. 

The  um  of  poor  "Eoco"  has  become  an  ab-use,  but  "  Ecce  Femina"'  is  a  good 
botdc.  Wo  hope  that  no  aversion  to  tbe  title,  or  disgust  at  the  extravagant  things 
*^id  on  the  woninn  question,  will  deter  people  from  reading  this  volume.  It  is 
^«»Ddid,  philosophical,  able,  and  Christian.  The  fir^t  part  of  the  book  is  devoted 
C«ft  answering  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill ;  or  ratlier  it  skilfully  and  conclusively  makes 
SAc.  Hill  answer  himself,  by  qnoting  what  he  wrote  in  his  ''  System  of  Logio" 
^^«iast  wbat  be  wrote  in  ''  Tbe  Subjec^on  of  Woman."  It  ia  a  severe  trial  to 
b^  confuted  in  argument,  but  to  be  made  to  confute  himself  must  be  peculiarly 
Kamnbling  to  Mr,  Mill 

Ur.  Carlos  White,  the  author  of  this  work,  is  unknown  to  fame,  but  in  Ihts  one 
'Volume  has  merited  public  favor.  He  shows  that  the  woman  question  is  not  one 
*>fttween  man  and  woman,  so  much  as  it  is  between  the  married  and  the  unmar- 
lW;  in  other  words,  the  advocates  of  "woman's  rights,"  so  called,  do  in  fact,  al- 

*  Paol  tite  Preacher;  or,  Papular  and  Praclicjl  Exposition  of  his  Discourses  and 
l^eeches,  ■■  recorded  in  tbe  Acts  of  ihc  Apostles.  By  .Toiin  Kadie,  d,  i>.,  ll.  d..  Pro- 
htm  of  Biliiical  Literature  lo  [ha  Uuiled  Prc-by tcrian  Church.  New  York:  Rob- 
nCaner  and  Brothers,  530  Bioadniiy.     Bra     pp. .462.     1870, 

*  Erce  Fvmina  :  An  Ailcnipt  to  aulvo  die  Womiin  Qiiivlion,  Being  an  Examination 
•f  ArgninenlB  in  Favor  of  Fcmuii!  SufTnige  by  John  Siunrt  Mill  and  Oihers,  and  a  Presen- 
tation of  Ar^mrnts  ogaintc  t)ie  propixcd  Chnnge  in  ihc  Conslilution  of  Siicicly. 
Bj  Carlos  WniTB.  Hanover,  N.  H. :  Publluhcd  by  tbe  Author.  Boston :  Leo  and 
Bbspard.    IZmo.    pp.  298. 
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tiMi^h  not  genenlly  in  form,  aanil  the  family  as  an  iDstitntian.  Thej  bm^  uft 
intend  thia,  but  their  principles,  consistently  carri^  out,  undermine  the  family  lel^ 
tbn.  He  maintains  that  in  Grod*s  order  and  arrangement  the  family  is  the  waii^ 
and  not  the  individual,  and  that  by  overlooking  this  fundamental  principle,  and 
«aeking  simply  the  interests  of  individuals,  these  **  InnoTators  "  are  in  fiKit  lahoiy' 
!aig  to  revolutionize  society. 

fle  shows  also  that  some  of  the  measures  adopted  in  response  to  their  appeal^ 
instead  of  relieving  society  of  its  woes,  have  produced  other  and  greater  onea; 
that  the  raising  of  the  wages  of  women  has  lowered  the  wages  of  men,  and  i»> 
oreased  the  difficulty  of  supporting  a  family ;  that  the  opening  of  new  spheres  of 
labor  to  woman  has  resulted  in  loss  of  physical  and  moral  vigor,  and  has  led  mul- 
titudes of  young  women  to  leave  their  homes  and  become  daily  associated  with 
men  free  from  the  restraints  of  domestic  life,  and  that  crime  among  women 
has  as  a  consequence  fearfully  increased.  He  suggests  practical  remedies 
for  the  evils  which  these  innovators  seek  to  remove,  such  as  (1.)  The  encour- 
agement of  marriage.  (2.)  Some  plan  **  to  provide  for  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
the  sexes  throughout  the  different  parts  of  the  country.**  (3.)  The  raising  in  pub- 
lic esteem  of  housework.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  —  to  which  he  does  not  allnde, 
— -  that  scarcely  any  class  in  society  receives  such  high  wages  as  nurses,  and  yel 
nothing  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  a  good  nurse.  We  wish  this  book  might  be 
read  in  every  family  in  the  land.  Under  the  influence  of  our  democratic  insti- 
totions  we  have  given  undue  prominence  to  the  individual.  Our  late  war  strength- 
ened the  government ;  we  need  something  now  to  strengthen  the  family,  and  per^ 
haps  we  may  look  for  it  in  the  revulsion  of  feeling  which  will  naturally  flow  froa 
the  disintegrating  and  demoralizing  influence  of  these  pseudo-reformers. 

Query  1.  Is  it  not  by  carr}'ing  to  an  extreme  the  individualizing  tendency  of 
Calvinism,  that  we  have  been  led  to  the  too  prevalent  neglect  of  infiint  baptim 
and  of  family  religion  ? 

Query  2.  Is  it  not  a  fundamental  error  to  have  a  Woman's  Board  of  Foreiga 
Missions  in  distinction  from  one  which  the  whole  family  unites  in  supporting  ? 

The  authors  of  **  The  Pope  and  the  Council "  *  have  placed  the  Christian  world 
nnder  a  great  debt  of  gratitude.  They  are  Catholics,  styling  themselves  **  liber- 
al,'' a  term  which  they  truly  say  is  in  the  worst  repute  with  all  uncompromising 
adherents  of  the  Court  of  Rome  and  of  the  Jesuits ;  but  they  start  with  the  frank 
Statement  that  "  to  us  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Papacy  are  by  no  means  con- 
Tertible  terms,  and  therefore,  while  in  outward  communion  with  them,  we  are 
inwardly  separated  by  a  great  gulf  from  those  whose  ideal  of  the  Church  is  uni- 
versal empire  spiritually,  and,  Vhere  it  is  possible,  physically,  ruled  by  a  single 
monarch,  an  empire  of  force  and  oppression,  where  the  spiritual  authority  is  aided 
by  the  secular  arm  in  summarily  suppressing  every  movement  it  dislikes."  Tins  is 
war  at  the  outset  and  within  the  camp,  but  it  is  only  a  feeble  hint  of  what  follows ; 
for  of  all  books  of  modern  times,  so  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  most  thorough, 
.  unanswerable,  and  astonishing  exposure  of  the  unmitigated  falsities,  wilful  per- 

^  The  Pope  and  the  Council.  By  Janus.  Authorized  Translation  from  the  Gennan. 
Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.    12mo.    pp.346.    $1.50. 
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fanioH^  and  villaain  ef  the  Rombb  Cliurcti  in  s>me  of  its  moBt  loudly  TBonted 
daimi.  The  aalhon  deal  wilh  (acts,  anil  sut^h  fxcli  as  cMivict  the  Papary  of  Uw 
Bgrt  glaring  imposlares  tLe  irorld  !ias  ever  witnessed,  and  as  Tor  tbe  du^ma  of 
papal  iofallibilitf,  to  be  acted  apon  by  ihe  present  Council,  it  leaves  it  not  • 
■tiadoir  of  foundalioii.  and  shons  it,  by  its  own  hictory,  irorlby  only  of  contempt 
The  aatbors  undertake  to  prove  that  infallibility  is  but  the  cliouuf  ofalonrc  aeriw 
af  Jnuda,  forgeries,  and  impoeilions,  and  they  accomplish  all  Ihcy  tindi^rtako. 
He  whole  book  is  a  revelation  of  concinnoui  fmud,  which,  irere  it  not  supported 
by  pontire  documentary  evidence,  ivould  seem  inorediblc. 

Tbe  principles  held  in  the  Syllabus  am  first  sbawn  as  those  which  the  Calholio 
Q^urcb  U  noir  called  upon  to  nffinn  ;  among  these  are  tbe  right  of  tba  Church  to 
employ  "external  coercion*'  (such  as  iho  auieniiics  of  the  ioquiiiiion,  the  stake, 
4ad  the  rack)  ;  that  no  Pope  has  ever  exceeded  the  bounds  of  power ;  that  nona 
of  tbe  powers  or  assnmptions  of  [be  Papacy  bud  aughl  but  a  spiritual  orii^in  ;  tha 
denial  of  Ireedom  of  ctHiscience,  and  the  assertion  of  the  sacred  duty  of  coei^ 
Clou  and  suppression  of  opponents  when  possible.  Just  at  this  point,  note  the 
remark  of  ScbneemsD,  a  disiinl^iished  HomaD  Catholic  writer:  "Till  then 
(tbal  ill,  an  til  Papacy  has  tbe  power)  the  Church  will,  of  course,  act  wiib  tba 
^reatcat  prudence  in  the  use  of  her  temporal  and  physical  power,  according  to  al~ 
tared  circumslancett,  and  will  not  at  present  adopt  her  ettlirc  mediKvat  policy." 
TLere  i>  in  this  single  sentence  a  world  of  warning  to  American  Protesianta 
XriaaUfi  llie  Syllabui  doses  with  tlio  signiGcant  sentence,  that  "they  are  to 
damoable  error  who  regard  the  re  conciliation  of  the  Pope  with  modern  civiliiS' 
tioEt  a*  possible  or  desirable."  If  an}'  one  doubts  that  Homo  is  the  same  aa  is 
tbe  dajs  of  the  martyrs,  let  him  ponder  tbe  import  of  these  enunciations. 

Passing  o*-er  the  doguia  about  Mary,  as  of  slight  importance,  com piirH lively,  the 

bulk  of  the  book  is  given  to  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infall>~ 

bility ;  and  here  is  where  a  short  notice  will  utterly  fail  of  representing  the  troa 

power  and  conclusive  reasoning,  tbe  rare  marshalling  of  facts,  the  bold  expoanrea 

'With  which  every  page  bristles.     Thus  the  'single  revelation  of  the  forgeries  of 

Uie  Decretals,  on  which  the  Papacy  has  based  its  strangest  claims,  is  sultiiient  la 

^ronai]^  the  whole  system  to  everlasting  infamy  i  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  uar- 

V-ation  of  the  growth,  from  Ihe  germ  to  tbe  ripe  development,  of  the  Inquisition 

wjqder  the  seriea  of  ordinances  extending  from  1,200  (o  I,fiOO,  —  a  series  alwajx 

i  ncreasing  in  severity  and  cruelty ;  also  true  of  the  description  of  the  continuou 

^  system  of  legislation  by  which,  gradually,  all  power,  temporal  and  spiritual,  cei>- 

%red  in  the  Pope.    It  will  take  Eometbing  stronger  than  the  casuistry  of  the 

Catholic  World  to  convince  intelligetit  people  that  the  Papacy  was  not  responsible 

.  Sbr  tbe  Inquisition ;  it  has  once  tried  its  strength  at  this ;  but  we  should  like  to  KB 

-  kta  accomplished  editor  grapple  with  this  book.     The  growth  of  tbe  doctrine  tf 

'^apal  infallibility  is  clearly  delineated,  anil  it  and  all  the  iniquities  connected 

•herewith  are  held  Dp  for  condemnation  and  warning. 

We  can  only  hint  at  the  scope  of  the  book,  but  we  can  and  do  most  heartilj 
vecommend  it  as  emphatically  timely,  ns  e Fpecliilly  important  lor  earnest,  careful 
perual  by  every  citizen  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  country,  by  every  perspn 
vho  would  know  npon  what  rotten  foundations  tbe  Papacy  rests. 
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Thr  fiflh  volume  in  the  second  series  of  D'Aubign^s  History  of  the  Beformft- 
iion  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  ^  covers  the  memorable  years  1534  - 1636,  the 
separation  of  England  under  Henry  VUI.  from  the  Papacy,  the  union  of  the 
Church  of  England  with  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  the  touching  hisiory  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  the  reforming  movement  subsequent  to  her  death,  the  reforma* 
tion  in  Greneva  by  Farel's  ministr}',  and  the  circumstances  attending  the  arrival 
of  Calvin  in  that  city.  It  has  lately  been  somewhat  fashionable  to  question  jyAU" 
bign^'s  accuracy,  but  the  sources  whence  these  adverse  criticisms  come  are  not  al- 
ways such  as  to  give  them  weight  He  seems  himself  to  be  aware  of  these  ani- 
madversions, and  in  a  long  preface  h0  substantiates  so  many  of  his  statements 
against  which  exception  has  been  taken,  that  the  confidence  of  the  reader  in  the 
author's  thoroughness  and  candor  is  greatly  increased.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
■that  he  is  always  accurate,  —  no  one  is ;  but  we  doubt  if  there  are  many  men 
living  who  have  so  faithfully  studied  original  authorities,  or  drawn  their  conclo- 
aions  with  such  fairness.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  class  of  writers 
at  the  present  day,  and  in  our  own  country  too,  who  would  gloss  over  the  iniqui- 
ties of  Romanism,  and  exaggerate  the  faults  of  the  reformers.  It  is  fashionable 
in  some  literary  circles  to  throw  dirt  at  the  grand  leaders  of  Protestantism  and 
their  descendants,  legitimate  and  religious,  who  established  our  institutions. 
D'Aubign^  difiers  widely  from  Froude  in  his  estimate  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  we 
must  agree  with  him  ;  the  evidence,  to  our  mind,  is  cumulative  that  Henry  was  a 
royal  rascal.  So  far*  as  D* Aubign^  treats  of  Calvin  and  his  work,  he  is,  to  omr 
view,  just  and  discriminating,  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that  those  honest  people  (of 
the  dishonest  ones  we  have  no  hope)  who  reluctantly  believe  all  ngly  things  tint 
have  been  written  and  said  and  iterated  with  careful  perseverance  against  Calvin, 
would  read  D'Aubign^*s  account.  The  religious  and  political  freedom  of  to-day 
in  our  own  country  is  largely  traceable  to  the  great  reformer,  and  the  historian 
Bancroft  truly  says  that  the  faith  of  Calvin  is  the  creed  of  republicanisoL 

In  previous  numbers  of  the  Quarterly  we  have  expressed  our  warm  commen- 
dation of  the  practical  value  of  the  commentaries  prepared  by  Rev.  Henry 
Cowles,  i>.  D.,  and  the  concluding  volume  in  the  series  of  th^  Old  Testament 
Prophets  —  **  Jeremiah  and  his  Lamentations"'  —  confirms  us  in  our  views. 
While  it  is  not  so  **  critical "  as  to  perplex  the  average  reader  or  Biblical  student, 
it  is  sufficiently  so  for  all  except  those  who  would  make  exegesis  a  specialty. 
'Speculative  points  are  passed  over  briefly,  but  whatever  bears  upon  the  funda- 
'mental  principles  of  Christian  faith  and  practice  is  discussed  with  considerable 
fulness,  and  always  with  candor  and  a  true  reverential  spirit 

The  Introduction  gives  a  brief  and  yet  comprehensive  view  of  the  political 
and  moral  condition  of  the  Jews  when  Jeremiah  began  his  especial  mission,  and 
of  his  personal  surroundings,  and  concludes  with  remarks  upon  chronological 

^  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  in  the  Time  of  Calvin.  By  J.  H.  Mkrlb 
D'AuDioN^,  D.  D.  Volume  V.,  England,  Geneva,  Ferrara.  New  York :  Robert 
Carter  nnd  Brothera.     12mo.    pp.  470. 

^  Jeremiah  and  his  Lamentations ;  with  Notes,  Critical,  Explanatory,  and  PracttcaL 
Desif^ed  for  both  Pastors  and  People.  By  Hknrt  Cowles,  d.  d.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.     12mo.    pp.  431.    $2.50. 
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pmimMm,  ami  si£n^  ^"^  ^  g««*nl  rij\t  mod  ckuracter  of  ^  vrilingft. 
Tka  Ukv  the  text  ud  ilie  kkc*,  rack  ctuftrr  bcii^  [«v£k<n1  bi  a  bHif 
«t^e'*'  ^  *^  c««teati.  TW  pbn  b  Tviy  nmptr,  uhI  IWit£««  U>  he  pnunl.  a«d 
ma  Am  text  sad  BOtat  ki«  p***!  !■]»>  the  same  pag».  perwol  is  esn-.  TIm  vsfj  oa 
Kfae  .PiKwiBi  imitl  Ad*c*t  ofChrB^appewIel  to  the  TotoBe.b  csrefullj  [irvp«red, 
ud  thiNnes  viih  faimMs.  Dr.  Cooln  enten 
■Dbjertoatjr  ta&ru  it  heut  '  litkllT  apon  t)>«  tt'iA^  th« 
|pr*Jf  ri^  the  goapd  Ubon,  the  whole  ChrattM  lift  of  God'*  people,  not  lo  ur  «1n 
^^M  lite  vbdon  aad  beaen^lenec  of  God  as  tilaMrated  belbre  both  men  and  ai^^ 
ip  tfce  grawd  Kbe»e  of  haiaaa  talTation."  and  kat^a  to  others  pure  coiijt<tart  opoft 
(KMBtB  as  la  vhich  the  SMt  girea  ao  direct  assertion.  His  argoownt  (gainst  iha 
^niUennanan  theorjr  is  able  and  dup*3aiotiat«,  aad  he  reaches  the  roncliuion  that 
tbe  ejTtem,  as  sach,  is  onMnaUe,  and  chieSj  because,  if  bis  arjriinienls  are  sound, 
"it  palsies  the  hand  of  labor,  tfrikcs  down  the  hope  and  faith  of  GoilV  people^ 
cbilb  ifae  heart  of  prxjer,  rofaa  the  glorious  missionarv  work  of  our  times  of  all 
wvstaiaiag  a^sarance  of  vadxn,  and  of  all  the  energy  which  God  metint  to  har* 
tLis  assuraace  beget  and  lostaiD.'' 

Rev.  a.  C.  Thomfsox.  d  d.,  has  given  to  the  Christian  pablii-  man)-  b«anli> 
fal  and  erceilent  books ;  and  the  UsL,  just  published  in  rerv  baniborae  t>jl^  hf 
tlM  American  Tract  Society,'  fullj  sostains  his  reputation  for  cu1tiv>te<l,  Chrifr 
tianized  taste,  carefol  diccrimi nation,  souad  tbeolog}',  aod  a  wide  reading  amoOf 
the  best  writers.  "  Cbristus  Consolalor  "  is  a  book  of  hymns  for  the  suffrriqg  attd  < 
MTowing.  The  selections  ore  from  sources  not  accessible  to  the  great  pubtiot 
they  have  gcDuine  poetic  merit ;  they  have  special  adaptations  to  all  phages  and 
mnditioQs  of  grief  and  pain  ;  and,  as  a  wbolc,  ve  find  tlie  bonk  nxactly  wirat  wa 
Uve  often  deair,-a,  and  -vliH  »,-  iiii^hl  Imvc  c-^rH-i'lml  fi-o.ii  Us  i-oiiipilor,  I>r. 
Thompsoik's  original  and  selected  contributions  to  our  religious  literature,  num- 
bering  many  volumes,  are  very  valuable,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  they  ara 
appreciated.  The  volume  is  issued  in  beautiful  style,  —  print,  paper,  and  bind- 
ii^;  being  ezcelleoL  (H.  E.  Simmons,  Am.  Tract  Society,  101  Wasiiington  Sl) 
It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  record  the  publication  of  tiro  more  volumes'  ofLange^ 
gnat  conuuentary  on  the  Bible,  and  it  speaks  vrell  for  Amcncao  scholarship,  if 
'  Christns  Consolntor.  Hymns  for  the  Suffering  and  Sorrowing.  Compileil  by  Tttrr. 
A.C. Thomfsos,  D,  D,  New  York  :  American  Tract  Society,  llmo,  pp.360.  Clolb, 
S1.50,  and  gilt,  ta.oo.    ' 

*  The  Episilfl  of  Paul  to  tho  Romans.  By  J.  P,  Lahoe,  d.  d.,  and  the  Rev.  F.  B. 
FiT.  Tranikted  from  the  German  by  J.  F.  Hurst,  d,  d.,  with  Additions  by  P. 
ScHiPF,  D.  D.,  and  the  liev.  M.  B,  Biddle.  New  York:  Charles  Scribncr  &.  Co, 
Boyal  OcUto.    pp.  4SS.    >  S.OO. 

The  Prorerbs  of  Solomon,  Thenlogicslly  nnd  l{omi1olicslly  expounded.  By  Dr. 
OnoZiJCKLED.  Translated  and  Edited  by  Rct.  Chibles  A.  Aiken,  rn.  n.  F.cclesl- 
■stes.  or  Kobeleth.  By  Dr.  Otto  Zucklkk.  Edited  wiih  Annotations,  Dissertntions  on 
Leading  Ideiia.  together  with  a  new  Melriral  Version  and  nn  Introiluction  thereto.  By 
Profeflsor  TjiTLsn  Lebtib,  ll.  d.  Translated  by  William  Wells,  a.  m.  The  Bong 
of  Solomon.  By  Dr.  Otto  Zockler.  Translated,  ivith  additions,  by  W.  Hekrt 
GaBBH,  D.  D.  Ifew  York:  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  Royal  Octavo,  pp.  SfiO,  1», 
I3S.    •  S.0O. 
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not  for  American  piety,  tbat  tbe  present  edition,  whicb  in  tlie  hands  of  its  trans* 
lators  and  editors  becomes  almost  a  new  work,  is  meeting  with  such  great  accept- 
ance. The  publishers  certainly  had  great  confidence  both  in  the  merits  of  the 
work  as  it  shoold  pass  from  their  hands,  and  in  the  thoughtful  appreciation  of  the 
pnblic.  Ton  volumes  have  been  issued,  and  it  is  small  praise  to  say  that  nowbera 
bise  in  the  same  compass  in  the  English,  if  in  any  language,  can  be  found  such  a 
wealth  of  Biblical  lore  from  the  best  continental  scholars,  supplemented  by  tibe 
results  of  the  labors  of  the  best  English  and  American  Biblical  students.  Eiaeh 
Volume  is,  seemingly,  exhaustive  of  its  subject,  leaving  little  to  be  desired  by  the 
reader.  In  the  three  leading  features,  critical,  doctrinal,  and  homiletical,  theto 
volumes  meet  the  wants  of  ministers  and  students  in  a  peculiarly  satisfactory 
manner,  and  so  thoroughly  and  comprehensively  are  the  subjects  treated,  that 
they  form  of  themselves  a  good  library  for  reference  or  study.  As  originally 
written,  Lange's  commentaries  are  valuable,  and  a  good  translation  would  hate 
been  welcome;  but  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Philip  SchaflT,  and  the  labors  of 
the  eminent  American  scholars  associated  with  him,  have  added  to  its  value 
tenfold.'  Dr.  Schaff  well  says  that  English  and  American  scholars  arc  ^  sublimely 
ignored  by  continental  commentators,  as  if  exegesis  had  never  crossed  the  Sng- 
iish  Channel,  much  less  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  That  we  agree  with  each  and  every 
opinion  or  interpretatioi^  in  these  volumes  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected ;  bal 
we  feel  that  we  know  not  where  else  to  go  for  so  much  that  is  so  good,  so  able,  so 
freeh^so  wholesome,  and  so  emphatically  satisfactory.  We  speak  of  the  woric  ai 
a  whole,  and  as  sueh  it  should  be  judged.  As  a  digest  of  the  ripest  scholarship 
of  the  age  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Bible,  it  has  no  peer,  and  will  for  long  years 
hold  the  pre-eminence  In  the  evangelical  church.  The  volume  on  Romans  ( VoL  Y. 
of  the  New  Testament)  is  translated  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hurst,  but  Dr.  Schaff  assmnes  the 
responsibility  of  the  General  and  Special  Introduction,  and  the  first  six  chapter^ 
and  Rev.  M.  B.  Biddle  aided  essentially.  The  last  volume  issued  contains  FroT- 
erbe,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Song  of  Solomon,  and  is  the  tenth  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Proverbs  is  translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Otto  Zockler,  by  Rev.  Charles 
A.  Aiken,  of  Union  College.  Ecclesiastes,  from  the  same  German  author,  by  Pro- 
lessor  William  Wells,  of  Union  College,  with  a  metrical  version  by  Professor  Tay- 
lor XiCwis,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  from  Zockler,  by  Professor  W.  Henry 
Green,  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  enter  upon  a  detailed  analysis 'of  these  sumptuous  vol- 
times,  but  we  have  not  space,  and  the  character  of  the  whole  Biblework  of  Lange, 
enlarged  and  enriched  by  its  American  editors,  is  now  so  well  established,  that 
especial  commendation  is  unnecessary.  Sometimes  the  German  aroma  is  rather 
strong,  but  those  who  read  these  books  are  supposed  to  be  competent  to  form  in- 
dependent opinions. 

With  many  of  the  works  of  Krummacher  our  readers  are  familiar.  After  his 
death  his  family  found  manuscripts  from  his  own  pen,  giving,  briefly,  an  account 
of  his  **  childhood,  boyhood,  and  youth,"  together  with  his  experience  during  his 
education  at  Halle  and  Jena,  also  while  a  pastor  at  Frankfort-on-the-Blain, 
Ruhrort,  Barmen,  Elberfeld,  Berlin,  and  Potsdam.  These  memoranda  come 
down  to  1848.    To  these  a  supplement  is  added  containing  correspondence  with 
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tli«  Ki»»,  aod  otben,  briogin;;  the  bistoir  donn  to  tbe  clow  of  bia  )ife.  Hcm 
bsT«  be«n  editei)  b;r  bia  <laii<>iiter.'  and  beiuu'fully  published  bv  the  Cartel*; 
■be  Tolnme  hat  x  pbob^rapb  likenesg  ns  a  frontispiece.  Tbree  disoour$e$  »r«  ib- 
chidrd.  tl  is  a  book  of  peculiar  interet.  rrvpalic^  the  strong  chancteriak'9  of 
Ur.  Krammacber,  anil  h'u  de^^p.  ferrid  Christian  ipirit. 

TmK  bercared  will  find  rery  much  to  comfort  and  inslroct  ihetn  in  tbe  clear 
and  fnll  'treatise  tji  Mr.  Rcid  on  "  Sorrow."'  It  is  an  exhaustive  and  able  dia- 
vnsMM  of  this  subject,  and  printed  in  large  and  clear  type.  The  book  well 
4lMeDra  a  wide  circulation.  Id  Chapter  XJX.,  on  "InfanU  in  Heaven,"  tbe 
writer  sdmia  our  want  of  data  for  poative  opiai>in!>,  but  concludes  that "  there 
^rill  be  a  great  quickening  of  the  whole  mental  nalure  llie  moment  they 
veacli  beaTen,"  ....  that  "adivinelifu  animates  the  whole  mental  faculties.'  .... 
The  child  becomea  *'  a  highly  developed  human  (pint."  There  b  plauiibililj  id 
4hia  riew.  And  yet,  our/«/i«j  haa  been  that  heaven  is  a  place  for  rewards  and 
«DJci;meaL  rather  than  for  growth,  not  excluding  the  latter ;  that  kerf  is  the  plac« 
Ar  laying  up  treasure  lAer^ ;  that  human  capaeitiea  develop  more  rapidly  io  tuc- 
rrafull)'  buttling  with  «in  and  working  for  Christ  tlian  in  tho  mere  happinen 
■^£  bcavca.  Nor  k  it  inconsisteol  with  our  ideas  of  future  Uias  that  there  should 
be  childnH)  there. 

bf  the  little  volume,  called  "Madame  Swelcbine's  Writing"'  is  much  IhUia 
MggrH.i*e,  brilliant,  and  pious.  On  "  Old  Age  "  she  has  many  »ery  pithy  and 
Miikin;;  passages,  and  on  "  Resignation,"  we  have  seldom  read  anything  more 
discriminating,  able,  or  beautiful  In  closing  tbe  chapter  "  On  Besignaiion  to  So- 
called  Irreparable  Ills  "  she  says,  "  Let  us  transmute,  by  means  of  a  true  lubmis- 
sioii,  oar  griefs  into  graces,  our  trials  into  virtues,  our  every  sacrifice  into  no 
•fftring.  till  wc  oursclvej  cei»o  to  be  aught  but  a  beany  and  free  oblation.' 
n^igh  a  decided  Papist,  she  writes  like  a  devout  and  earnest  Christian  wooUM 
«f  iiBoomMon  capabilides.  ' 

Ir  the  "  genius,  wit,  and  B|Hrit  of  a  nation  are  discovered  in  its  proverbs,"  h 
Lord  Bacon  is  quoted  tu  have  said,  then  he  does  a  good  lervice  to  the  public  who 
cirefullj  selects  and  arranges  tbe  choicest  of  them  and  presents  thein  in  a  cheap 
and  readable  form.  Such  a  selection  is  before  us,  on  at  least  one  hundred  topics, 
•Kh  aa  **  lore,  women,  marriage,  parents,  children,  youth,  sge,  friendship,  psiience, 
Ibrift,  will,  incUnatioQ,  custom,  selflove,  office,  clei^,"'  Sic,  &&  The  English, 
French,  Spanish,  Bossian,  Italian,  and  other  nations  are  contributors.  Tbe  book 
ti  MiggeKi*e  and  mirth-provoking,  while  it  is  instructive  and  useful  It  it  well 
printed.,  and  on  good  paper. 

>  Fricdrich  Wllbelra  Erummschtr:  An  Autobiogmphy.  Edited  by  liis  Dsughlsr. 
Tnnslated  by  Bev.  M.  G.  Eobtos,  i.  x.,  irith  a  Preface  hy  Itcv.  Professor  CAiKira. 

'  Sorrow.  By  Rev.  Johk  Kbid,  Author  of  "  Voices  of  ihe  Soul  answered  in  God." 
Kew  York :  Bobert  Carter  and  Brothers,  530  Broulwuy.     1870.    pp.  373. 

■  Tbe  Writings  af  Uadime  Sweichine.  Edited  by  Cuoxr  an  Fallooz  of  the 
Stench  Academy.  Translated  by  H.  W.  Pbebtoh,  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.  16G9. 
(^  U».    <  1.50. 

.  *  A  CoUectioD  of  the  Provarbs  of  all  Nations,  compared,  explained,  and  illnslratcd.  By 
V.u.TU K. Kau^i.  Andovcr:  liVanenF.Draper.Main Street.  1S69.  pp.333.  91.3$. 
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EvKBT  person  wbo  bat  heard  even  one  of  John  R  Gough*t  inimitaUe  lectunv 
on  Temperance,  or  on  any  other  topic,  will  be  only  too  glad  to  read  bis  Antobkii^ 
nphy.^  It  is  written  in  his  marvellously  easy  and  attractive  style.  It  gives  ia 
detail,  not  tedioas,  the  main  incidents  of  his  wonderful  life.  The  descriptioiia  of 
his  temptations  and  falls  are  painfully  vivid.  The  reader  is  made  to  suffer  witk 
him.  Then  his  successes  and  triumphs  assume  the  form  of  present  realitiea. 
The  horrors  of  delirium  tremens  were  never  before  translated  into  laoguage. 
One  who  has  attended  the  bedside  of  the  subjects  of  this  most  appalling  of  all 
maladies  will  accept,  without  abatement,  his  truly  terrific  statements  of  what  he 
endured.  The  characteristic  candor  and  frankness  of  Mr.  Gough  run  through 
the  whole  narrative.  The  reader  must  expect  now  to  be  moved  to  tears,  now  to 
be  convulsed  with  latighter,  now  to  be  thrilled  with  bursts  of  eloquence,  or 
startled  with  the  approach  of  some  impending  danger.  It  is  a  wonderful  bookp 
written  with  the  honest  desire  to  save  the  young  from  the  beginning  of  the  drunk- 
ard's course.    It  must  have  a  wide  circulation.     Sold  only  by  agents. 

The  history  of  the  world,  from  the  creation  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
in  one  ordinary  volume,  must  be  very  brief,  and,  on  many  points,  unsatisfactory^ 
because  authorities  differ  so  widely  in  their  data.  The  author  of  ^  Ancient  States 
and  Empires  "*  may  have  failed  to  revise  his  pages  so  as  to  avoid  all  repetitions ; 
he  may  have  failed  to  correct  his  proofs  so  as  to  avoid  all  bad  orthography ;  and 
he  may  have  failed  to  compare  different  statements,  and  sometimes  to  search  diln 
gently  enough  for  absolute  verities,  so  as  to  avoid  giving  assertions  and  opinions 
for  facts,  as  some  sharp  critics  have,  with  too  much  reason,  alleged ;  yet  the 
work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  historical  lore ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  a 
second  edition  will  soon  be  called  for,  when  a  thorough  revision  should  be  made. 

The  work  is  in  three  "Books":  I.  "  The  Ancient  Oriental  Nations'*;  II.  **  The 
Grecian  States  '* ;  IIL  "  The  Roman  Empire."  These  are  divided  into  forty-six 
chapters,  with  suitable  headings.  We  regret  there  is  no  index,  although  there  is 
a  fair  table  of  contents.  This  distinguished  author  has  made  history  the  study  of 
his  life ;  and,  as  a  writer  and  lecturer,  he  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation.  The 
book  will  be  found  attractive  and  eminently  instructive. 

The  lovers  of  history  and  of  good  English  writing  will  welcome  the  snceessiTO 
volumes  of  Fronde's  History  of  England.*  The  author  will  at  once  take  his 
place  among  the  distinguished  historians  of  our  day.  He  is  patient  and  thorough 
in  research,  explicit  and  lucid  in  statement,  sometimes  elegant  and  picturesque  ia 
description.    Ordinarily  he  satisfies  himself  with  simple  narrative,  sustained  hf 

1  Antobiography  and  Personal  Recollections  of  John  B.  Goagh,  with  Twenty-Six 
Years'  Experience  as  a  Fablic  Speaker.  Illustrated  by  George  Cruikshankb,  and 
others.  Springfield,  Mass. :  Bill,  Nichols,  &  Co.  Chicago,  IIL  :  Bill  and  Heron.  Phi!-. 
adelphia,  Pa. :  H.  C.  Johnson.     1869.    pp.552.    $3.25. 

*  Ancient  States  and  Empires.  For  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  John  Lord,  ll.  j>,, 
author  of  "The  Old  Roman  World,"  "Modem  History,"  &c.  New  York:  Charlea 
Seribner&Co.    1869.    pp.645.    $3.00. 

*  History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth.  By  Jamm 
Akthony  Froudk,  m.  a.,  lite  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  New  York :  Charka 
Seribner  &  Co.    1870.    8vo.    9 1.25  per  volume. 
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ava^etOBS  do^imeaUrr  «itttion« ;  but  he  has  good  po««T»  of  p^ixTttliiilioii,  and 
^■a  wi  ■liiiii  pnsenci  iLe  pbiloMphr  of  biscorv  wilh  »  Fomniaiul'injE  (wvop  Mtd 
^lai^  He  erklinillj  Aoea  not  sacrifice  the  fitct*  to  >  prvctuuviTcd  thoory,  bnt 
^knvc*  bk  iWotT  from  the  facta. 

Tb*  penod  which  be   has  9electe<)  for  inrcsti^lioii,  althoiifEb  not  new,  ilill 
'hatha  ha*  prored,  with  (i-csh  milerial,  and.  like  «ome  of  the  uiinra  ut'our 
E  slope,  pajrs  ikU  for  raworkiD"-     Comtni'nciag  with  •  fRO'*'*!  oultinx  «f 
loD  of  Eogliih  itK'i«ty  oniler  the  Planli^netB  ■nJ  Tmlore,  h«  tap- 
I  tfa«  narrative  from  the  fall  oT  Wolscj  onward.      Mwtn.   Si-rihucr  &  Co. 
^nerii  Ute  (ha&ks  of  ibe  communitj  for  their  cheap  imie,  four  rolume*  of  whjck 
^■re  alreadj  published. 

The  First  ETsngelical  Congregatton&l  Church  in  Cambrid^port,  Mua.,  ha*a 
paii&bed  a  manual  fpecialljr  neat  aad  tasteful.  It  has  this  pectilinrily,  —  thai  il 
^givea  for  the  Church  two  creeds,  —  one  full  and  cxplicil,  as  >*  the  *uhstanlial  «x- 
^tnmiaa  of  the  teacbino  of  the  polpit  anil  of  the  Sunday  school,  and  of  (li<^  personal 
^^ib  of  the  brethren,"  but  not  requiring  "  aa  a  condition  of  mcmhonliip  that  all 
"^ho  appi;,  eepecially  those  of  tender  years  or  of  imperfect  inilruclion,  *huuld 
^*~ullr  avow  or  perfectly  nndcrslnnd  "  these  articles  of  faitb,  and  another  short 
^c=reed  "  to  be  used  at  the  Communion  Table  and  in  the  admission  of  nieinben." 

Sevsral  books  tiy  Roman  Catholic  writers  claim  attention,  not  only  un  aec^nnl 

^ — if  their  real  worth,  bat  aj  presenting  a  phaso  of  American  literature  company 

■^fcirdy  unfainilisr  to  our  readers.    The  most  pretentious  of  those  now  on  our  tahl* 

^»M  a  "  Life  of  Christopher  Columbus," '  published  by  Patrick  Donaboo  of  this  cily. 

— ■!  is  a  compilation,  rather  than  a  translation,  from  the   French  of  KnwUy  da 

^^^^orgiip?,  whose  Rreal  two-volumo  work  is  little  known  on  this  nirlc  the  Atlnn- 

~^Kic.     Whatever  may  be  the   merits  of  the  original,  this  compilation  and  con- 

^■Jensation  by  J.  J.  Barry,  m.  d,,  is  open  to  criticism  as  a  purely  literary  work. 

-iTie  book  lacks  unity  of  thought,  and  in  style  is  loose  and  inelegnnt,  and  should 

^Biare  been  subjected  to  scholarly  revision  and  a  thorough  polishing  process.^  But 

^M  a  life  of  tbe  great  discoverer,  it  certainly  hoi  muth  value.     It  brings  out  many 

~Xiew  facts,  opens  fresh  (to  us)  sources  of  information,  and  adds  new  lustre  to  the 

~xiiiie  and  fatne  of  the  noble   Genoese.     De   Lorgues  and  his   American  editor 

-and  tranilalor  deserve  well  of  the  public  for  their  labor,  and  in  future  this  work 

nut  be  r«ad  with   the  other  lives  already  published,  in  order  to  obtain  a  true 

Minute  of  the  great  events,  personal  and  national,  of  which  the  discovery  of 

America  was  the  grand  centre.     We  have  read  every  word  of  the  volume  with 

deep  interest,  even  when  disagreeing  with  some  of  the  statements  and  rogrettinK 

Mme  of  the  inferences.     The  author  seems  Co  us  to  be  unduly  prejudiced  against 

Irving,  Prescolt,  and  other  Protestant  writers,  and   In  his  zeal  to  magnify  tho 

Catholic  Church,  he  does  injustice  to  those  of  another  faith.     Neither  do  wo  like 

tbe  special  pleading,  which  runs  through  the  volume,  to  make  Columbus  a  saint, 

and  to  invest  him   with  miraculous  power.     We   believe  him  to  havu  been  a 

great  and  noCle  man,  the  world's  benefactor,  a  century  in  advance  of  his  timet 

>  The  Life  of  Christopher  Columbus,  from  authentic  Spanish  nnd  Itallnn  Docu. 

■cnta.   Compiled  from  the  French  of  Ijobkllt  db  Lofiouaa.    By  J.  J.  Btitnt,  k.  n. 

Boatoa  :  Patrick  Donahoe.    Svo.    pp.  630.    $  S.OO. 
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and  that,  witb  other  gr^at  names  on  the  world's  roll  of  honor,  he  aoffen 
tad  abuse  (Vom  those  who  should  have  revered  him.  But  we  stop  here;  i 
cannot  canonize  him ;  we  cannot  ascribe  to  him  the  power  to  work  miraok 
nor  can  we  go  to  the  extent  of  our  author,  who  believes  that  he  sought  only  ti 
glory  of  God  and  the  Church.  With  these  convictions,  we  leave  the  book,  bo 
estly  glad  that  it  has  been  published,  and  with  the  recognition  that  it  is  funuahi 
in  a  very  neat  form,  and  at  a  low  price. 

The  new  and  revised  edition  of  the  "  Early  History  of  the  Catholic  Chnrcb  i 
the  Island  of  New  York,"  ^  is  issued  in  very  good  style  by  the  Catholic  Publicatii 
Society,  and  is  well  illustrated.  Its  author  is  Secretary  to  the  Archbishop  of  Nc 
Tork,  and  consequently  is  able  to  write  with  knowledge.  The  book  contai 
much  that  is  interesting  and  valuable,  but  much  from  which  we  earnestly  diasei 
Thus,  the  author  really  makes  Archbishop  Hughes  the  originator  of  the  prese 
common-school  s^-stem  of  New  York !  and  in  the  chapter  on  that  subject  we  find  tl 
usual  Catholic  arguments  to  prove  that  our  schools  are  '*  fatal  to  the  moral  ta 
religious  principles  of  our  [Catholic]  children."  Read  in  the  light  of  the  prese 
conflict  on  the  great  question  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  our  public  schools,  tl 
portion  of  the  book  is  especially  interesting,  and  shows  what  is  the  real  aim  oft] 
Romanists.  The  author  makes  one  admission  which  is  consonant  with  our  Of 
opinion :  that  the  rapid  development  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country 
owing  more  to  immigration  than  to  conversions  from  Protestant  faith,  and  ben< 
he  argues  that  Catholics  must  secure  the  school-house,  and  hold  it  second 
importance  only  to  the  house  of  God.  There  is  a  very  plain  lesson  here  I 
Protestants.     An  appendix  contains  some  valuable  historical  documents. 

"  The  Sunset  Land  "*  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  book.  Its  writer  tran 
with  his  eyes  open,  knows  remarkably  well  how  to  describe  what  he  sees,  ai 
gives  his  reader  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  he  wishes  to  communicate.  The  su 
stance  of  the  book  was  delivered  as  Sabbath* evening  lectures  to  his  own  peopl 
aflcr  nis  return  from  California  over  the  Pacific  Railroad.  The  topics  are,  Tl 
Climate,  Soil,  and  Productions  of  California ;  Mines,  Mining,  and  their  Eflfeci 
The  Big  Trees,  and  Yosemite  Valley ;  Natural  Productions ;  Visit  to  the  Ge 
sers ;  Mormons  and  Mormon  ism  ;  The  Highways  of  Nations,  on  the  ContinenI 
Railroad ;  The  Future  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  and  the  Chinese  Question ; 
which  is  added  an  Appendix.  Dr.  Todd  had  peculiar  advantages  for  invea 
gating  whatever  came  within  his  observation,  and  hence  much  useful  instructi< 
may  be  found  in  this  book.  .  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  more  serious  pi 
of  his  church  found  exactly  the  religious  nutriment  from  these  lectures  th< 
might  have  expected  during  the  sacred  hours  of  their  delivery,  for  the  book 
not  religious  but  secular,  with  an  occasional  "  benediction."  It  will  find  mai 
readers,  and  well  deserves  them. 

1  A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Early  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  Island  of  K< 
Tork.  BvtheRcv.T.  R.  Batlbt.   Second  Edition.    New  York:  Catholic  Pablicati 

m 

Society.     12 mo.    pp.  442. 

*  The  Sunset  Land ;  or,  The  Great  Pacific  Slope.    By  Rev.  John  Todd,  d.d.   Bi 
ton :  Lee  and  Shepard.    1870.    pp.  322.    $1.50. 
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■  pcM  dwtnit.  ftnd  f«w  will   b*f;m 

e  v%tj  be  aid  of  "  llovB 

IV  Amt  leetan*  of  ProAasor  Hapi*  conUin  math  uacCal  inform*- 

••Ml,  and  if  ■*  or^iiBr  read  m  ti>«  daring  ■drentuns  of  thu  mnlinrera  and 

-•ka  WHireidUi  eacapw  br  sea  and  on  lak«  will  aunlv  bv.  loaia  gooi  will  rona 

^Df  Ikeir  pcnaaL     W«  tbink  the  isoat  «f  tbe  wHlio^  of  tlii*  t«l«l>rai«<t  auUier 

^&iTC  a  irepcn)  cxcessiveiteB  —  we  dUlike  to  ny  exaggeration  —  about  thtftn  that 

^ibatn  lomewliat  from  their  iutniiuc  excettenrc     Tbe  good  an  oier-good,  tba 

IhadMbaii.  and  t}n  plots  so  deep  or  rit--f«tcb^  that  IlifyfCcra  qnilo  too  iinDaturaL 

"TH*  tpiv  be  laid  with  some  tmth  of  att  fictioD ;  bat  it  ia  emphatirnllj  tnw  of 

^ttii  writer.     i(r.  Adami  (Olirn-  Optic)  is  a  man  of  pure  nuitiTcs  and  ramert 

'pnipoae:  tbe  inflDmce  he  must  of  aeces^tj  wield  over  tbe  i-oung  ii  vtry  p*U- 

Few  men  hare  »  gloriona  an  opporlunilf  for  inculcating  aound  princlpl»  in 

tbe  Ivrarii  of  his  reader*. 

"  Stokies  from  mt  Attic  "  is  a  very  readable  book  by  a  well-known  anthor, 
OB  the  somewliat  rapne  topic*,  lo  the  Window-Seat :  At  the  Study- Table ;  \Vhcli 
Marie  b  heard;  Before  ihe  Fire;  Rotnance.  History  and  fiction,  or  lact  and 
&ncy,  blend  in  thts  litlle  robime,  and  each  chapter  b  more  tlian  likely  to  win  jou 
lo  Ihe  nejit,  until  you  reach  the  "  Gnis."  The  aalhor,  Horace  E.  Scudder,  editor 
of  the  ItiversiJe  Msgailne,  i;  one  of  the  purest,  most  pTHceAil.  and  plea»!og 
writers  for  i.hlliirtn  known  to  our  lllcraluro.  The  rolumi'  is  very  nttr.u'live.  — 
"A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,"  by  a  Jesuit  Professor  in  the  Roman  College,  and 
tdited  by  Rev-  Henry  Formby,  has  miny  good  points.  The  atrnngemcnt  is  sim- 
ple and  effective,  and  in  the  main  satisfactory,  but  the  Virgin  worship  introduced 
in  the  notes,  and  the  references  to  "  relics,"  give  it  a  distinctive  Catholic  cliamrter. 
Tie  book  ia  profusely  illnstraied,  and  is  evidently  adapted  to  catch  the  eye  of  the 
yonng-  — Philip  Brantley  (published  by  M-  W,  Uodd  k  Co.)  gives  his  early  life, 
in  the  form  of  ■  diary,  and  recounts  lils  trliLls  and  victories  in  a  pleasing  stylo, 
making  abook  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  and  value,  especially  of  this  cinas.  Hii 
Kli|^oas  experience  seems  to  have  been  deep  and  thorough,  and  in  some  of  iti  Iba- 
tureaquite  instructive.  The  publishers  should  have  had  a  more  careful  proof-reader. 
■  ~~  Books  for  boys  abound,  if  all  that  is  written  for  them  is  as  wise  as  much  of  it  ii 
exciting,  the  coming  generation  ought  to  bo  "  Solomons."  The  "  B.  O.  W,  C."  does 
not  lack  the  latter  element,  containing  vivid  descriptions  of  bold  adventures  and 

'  The  Lake  Shore  Serioi :  On  Time ;  or,  The  Young  Captain  of  the  Uenyica  Slrnnmr. 
Switch  Off;  or,  The  War  of  the  Students.  Lightning  Kxpresa ;  or,  Tlio  Hiviil  Acad- 
emies. Through  by  Daylight ;  or,  The  Yonns  Engineer  of  llio  LhIio  Shore  ll.ilroaU. 
By  Olitbr  Optic.  Boston  :  Leo  and  Shcpard.  1870.  4  vela.  pp.  SS9,  2BS,  3IS,  300. 
ll.SSpervol. 

*  Down  the  Rhine ;  or,  Yoong  Aroerica  in  Oermnny.  A  Story  of  Travel  nnd  AJvon- 
tme.    By  0livb8  Optic.    Boston :  Lee  and  Shepanl.     1870.    pp.341.    91.90. 
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hairbreadth  escapes,  of  varied  trying  scenes  and  bitter  sufferings,  as  well  as  of  tri 
umphant  successes  and  hilarious  enjoyment.  School-boys,  on  a  short  sea  voyage 
in  an  old  schooner  with  a  quaint  skipper,  their  conversations  and  experi 
ences,  constitute  the  substance  of  the  book.  —  To  combine  instruction  wit] 
amusement  requires  rare  tact  and  skill.  **  Dame  Nature  "  will  interest  youth 
ful  readers,  while  it  imparts  much  useful  information  on  **  Vegetatia,  Animalia 
and  Mineralia."  Published  by  Kurd  and  Houghton.  —  Smith's  Bible  Dictioa 
aryj  Hurd  and  Houghton's  incomparable  edition,  has  reached  its  2464th  page 
The  two  numbers  before  us  —  XXI.  and  XXH.  —  contain  some  very  fertili 
and  important  topics:' such  as  '* Olives,  Mount  of,  Palestine,  Passover,  Paul,' 
—  forty  solid  pages,  devoted  to  the  character,  writings,  &c.,  of  Paul  alone,  wd 
worth  the  cost  of  the  two  numbers,  —  also  '*  Pentateuch,  Pentecost,  Peter,  ani 
Pharaoh."  This  book  will  be  a  treasure,  indeed,  when  complete.  —  The  **  Bo; 
Farmers,"  by  Rev.  Elijah  Kellogg,  published  by  hee  and  Shepard,  belongs  to  th* 
series  of  **  Elm  Island  Stories,"  and  is  every  way  a  good  book  for  boys.  Th( 
same  firm  have  commenced  a  series  of  volumes  for  youth,  entitled  '^  Charle 
Roberts  Series.**  Two  volumes — **  How  Charley  Roberts  became  a  Man,'*  ^*  Hoi 
Eva  Roberts  gained  her  Education  " —  have  already  been  issued,  and  are  interest 
ing  books,  of  good  moral  tone,  turning  the  thoughts  away  from  dress  and  a  Tail 
show,  to  more  solid  attainments.  —  The  same  enterprising  firm  |iave  issued  '^  Th< 
Frontier  Series,"  of  which  *^  The  Cabin  on  the  Prairie  "  is  well  written,  and  cal 
culated  to  exert  a  healthful  Christian  infiuence ;  and  **  Planting  the  Wilderneaa^ 
although  not  equal  to  the  former,  is  interesting  and  attractive. — *^  White  ani 
Red ;  a  Narrative  of  Life  among  the  Northwest  Indians,"  by  Helen  C.  Weeki 
published  by  Hurd  and  Houghton,  is  a  record  of  a  winter  spent  at  Red  Lake^  ii 
Minnesota,  among  the  Indians ;  entertaining  and  instructive.  —  '*  A  Little  Boy' 
Story,"  from  the  same  publishers,  is  an  entertaining  tale  of  French  life,  with  eighty 
six  beautiful  illustrations,  such  as  French  artists  only  can  give.  —  *^  An  America) 
Family  in  Paris,"  issued  also  by  Messrs.  Hurd  and  Houghton,  is  an  elegant  littl< 
volume,  with  fifly-eight  illustrations,  imparting  much  instruction.  It  is  valuable  t 
prepare  a  person  to  visit  Paris,  to  refresh  his  memory  afler  his  return,  or  as  a  sal 
stitute  for  a  visit  to  those  who  have  not  the  privilege  of  seeing  that  famous  city.— 
"  Mary  and  Mika  "  is  a  small  Roman  Catholic  book,  recently  issued  by  Mr.  Dona 
hoe,  giving  a  story  of  Chinese  life,  and  a  brief  history  of  **  The  Holy  Childhood, 
a  juvenile  society  in  France  for  the  propagation  of  Romanism  in  the  Celestia 
Empire.  —  ♦*  The  Holy  Grail,  and  other  Poems,"  by  Tennyson,  is  just  issued  b; 
Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.,  and  as  the  latest  work  of  the  Poet  Laureate  wil 
attract  the  attention  of  his  many  admirers.  It  should  be  read  in  connection  wit! 
the  Idyls  of  the  King,  of  which  it  is  really  a  part.  —  "  The  Crown  without  the  Con 
fiict ;  or,  Musings  on  the  Death  of  Children,"  is  a  little  volume  of  about  thirty  pagei 
with  flexible  covers,  published  by  Carter  and  Brothers,  and  is  consoling  to  thos 
who  have  been  bereaved  of  little  ones.  —  Littell's  Living  Age,  holds  on  its  wa; 
and  increases  in  vigor  with  its  years.  As  a  republication  of  articles  from  a  wid 
field  of  English  periodicals,  selected  with  great  judgment  and  skill,  it  merits  th 
patronage  of  those  families  which  possess  or  would  cultivate  general  intelligene 
and  literary  taste. 
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EDITORS'  TABLE. 

Tnn  Edifon  desire  lo  poblish  suitable  biograpliieal  notices  of  deceased 
niinislen  and  prominent  tajmen  or  eiuineot  Christian  women.  Of  course,  as 
■pace  ii  limited,  Lhe^e  must  be  brief.  Foots  nre  wanted.  While  approprjnte 
reference*  lo  pectiliarities  of  tharaeter  and  Christian  CKperience  are  ilesiraUt, 
the  omiinary  biographical  fncU  are  indifpfntalle.  Tlie  Quarterly  cannot  under- 
take to  publish  obiluaries  in  which  thp  following  facia  are  not  given  :  FuU  name ; 
nunc  of  father  and  mother,  with  mother's  family  name;  full  date,  as  well  u 
place  of  birth;  dales  and  places  of  education;  dale  of  man'iage;  date  of  or- 
-  dinalion,  and  dales  and  places  of  service,  if  ministers;  full  dale  and  place  of 
death.     Tliese  arc  essentials  in  a  biographical  notice. 

We  call  the  altention  of  Home  Mijaionaries  to  the  announceinent  mada 
in  the  present  number,  p.  83,  by  the  officers  of  the  American  Congregational 
Cnkm,  of  the  conditions  on  which  Ihey  can  receive  the  Quarterly  gratuitously. 

The  Congrcfrational  Review,  which,  under  that  name,  or  that  of  the  Boston  Re- 
<riew,  baa  been  pablisbcd  in  this  city  nine  years,  has  now  migrated,  the  fir«( 
Dumber  this  year  being-  i^ncd  from  Cblcogo.  It  will  hcreallcr  represent  our 
common  Calvinlstic  theology,  and  from  the  broad  prairies  of  the  Wc«t  will  give 
expression  to  broad  sympathies  anil  large  views.  As  we  approach  the  t]uarto-miI' 
lennial  celebralion  of  the  landing  of  I  he  Pilgrims,  it  is  fitting  Ihat  Ihe  rapidlj' 
frowing  "  Occident "  and  the  older  ■' Orient"  should  present  a  united  froat  to 
hierarchies  and  lo  thff  unorganized  ftrces  of  infidelity. 

The  Review  will  be  conducted  by  President  Chapin  of  Beloit  College,  Presi- 
dent Ma^un,  of  Iowa  College,  Professor  Barilett,  of  Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
aary,  and  Kev.  G.  S.  V.  Savage,  who  represents  the  Tract  cause  at  Chicago.  It 
will  not  embrace  the  rpeeiaUies  of  the  Quarterly,  but  will,  we  feel  assured,  evince 
the  enterprise,  strength,  and  vivacity  which  characterize  its  new  Editors.  We 
would  speak  words  of  cheer  to  our  coadjutors,  (rusting  that  the  Quarterly  and 
the  Review  will  go  together  into  the  homes  of  our  brethren,  and  that  from  Boston 
and  Chic^o,  as  Ihe  Congregational  foci  of  an  ever- expanding  ellipse,  vivifying 
and  roaluring  iofluences  shall  eoianato  to  advance  our  Israel  and  save  our  land. 


We  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  lending  Roman  Catholic  publishers  in  send- 
ing OS  (heir  books  and  periodicals,  and  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  thus  alTurded 
of  reading  works  which  certainly  stimulate  ihoupht  and  show  what  is  transpiring 
outnde  of  the  nominally  Protestant  denominations.  We  heartily  rejoice  that 
there  has  arisen  this  intellectual  contest,  and  wu  feel  that  the  very  fact  that  the 
Bomanisls  are  resorting  lo  argument  in  support  of  their  faith  is  one  of  Ihe  en- 
couraging signs  of  the  times.  The  tin,c  has  long  since  gone  by^or  mere  assump- 
tion, fur  men  will  think  fur  themselves,  and  as  we  hold  to  the  old  maxim.  Magna 
al  Veritas  el  yrecatetU,  and  believe  that  in  the  freest  discussion  of  controversial 
points  the  Bible  will  ultimately  be  victorious  over  all  its  adversaries  nu  welcome 
everything  that  thall  contribute  toward  the  desired  end.     And  further,  while 
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there  is  very  much  in  Roman  Catholic  literature  in  direct  opposition  to  our  own 
honest  convictions,  and  while  the  Papal  system  seems  to  us  antagonistic  to  everj 
true  idea  of  social,  civil,  and  religious  liberty,  and  its  establishment  in  this  conn- 
try  therefore  to  be  deplored,  we  are  in  all  Christian  candor  bound  to  say  that  the 
world  is  indebted  to  Boman  Catholics  for  some  of  its  best  religious  reading,  for 
aome  noble  vindications  of  sound  doctrine.  The  Komish  Church  of  to-day  has  Mb 
scholars  and  writers  in  its  ranks,  and  these  are  active  in  making  an  aggreasivv  lit- 
erature. They  recognize  the  demands  of  the  age,  and  are  keen  enough  to  see  whaft 
is  to  be  done  if  they  would  possess  the  land.  We  have  no  fear  that  Romanism  m  to 
triumph,  but  we  do  feel  that  Protestants  do  not  give  to  it  sufficient  credit  for  abifi^ 
to  make  a  plausible  presentation  of  its  views,  or  a  disposition  to  meet  the  inteUee- 
tual  wants  of  the  age.  Unless  we  greatly  err,  there  is  too  much  ignorance  among 
Protestants  of  the  real  doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  consequently  mnob 
of  our  anti-Romish  writing  fails  of  its  desired  effect.  The  time  has  come  when 
ignorance  on  these  matters  is  a  sin,  and  our  religious  authors  and  teachers  should 
be  able  to  meet  the  great  questions  that  now  arise,  intelligently  and  triumphantly.; 
for  we  believe  that  the  Protestant  Church  holds  the  largest  amount  of  God's  tmtibt 
and  in  its  greatest  simplicity,  —  truth  that  will  conquer  all  error  and  superstition. 

We  wish  to  remind  our  old  subscribers  that  the  reduced  price,  at  which  a  few 
have  forwarded  the  money  to  the  Congrcgationalist  and  Recorder,  was  exprenly 
intended  for  new  subscribers  only,  and  is  so  stated  by  that  paper.  We  can- 
not persuade  ourselves  that  it  was  anything  but  an  oversight,  and  that  they  will 
forward  us  the  balance  on  seeing  this  notice.  Per  contra.  A  minister  at  Danby, 
Yt.,  sends  four  new  subscribers  from  a  church  of  twelve  members  oi^anized  in, 
November,  18C9.    Well  done  I 

Our  thanks  are  again  due  to  the  statistical  secretaries  of  the  several  General 
Associations,  for  their  cordial  co-operation  in  our  preparation  of  the  annual  ata- 
ctics of  the  churches. 

While  the  general  shape  of  our  tables  remains  unchanged,  we  have  conttnned 
to  make  such  minor  improvements  as  the  experience  of  twelve  years  suggests. 
We  endeavor,  regardless  of  labor,  to  present,  in  concise  and  clear  form,  eveij 
£ict  which  an  inquirer  desires  to  know.  The  summaries  of  each  State  (e;Kactljr 
following  State  boundaries)  and  the  general  summaries  we  believe  to  be  worthr 
of  special  notice  and  complete  reliance. 

That  it  is  impossible  to  publish  this  number  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  ii 
evident  from  the  fact  that  reports  from  several  large  States  had  to  be  procured  in 
the  shape  of  advance-sheets  or  in  manuscript,  and  that  several  States  could  not 
be  heard  from  until  January  2d.  AAer  these  are  in  type,  the  summaries  and  lial 
of  ministers  remain  to  be  pcifected  and  put  in  type. 

We  are  materially  aided  in  correcting  our  tables  and  lists  to  the  latest  date  bjr 
the  fact  that  our  printers,  Messrs.  Welch,  Bigelow,  &  Co.,  have  every  page  of  thn 
number,  includiag  the  enormous  amount  of  material  required  by  the  tables,  in 
type  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  have  the  remaining  numbers  of  the  year  issued  promptly. 


^m 


Omgrvgattonat  Qaartaig  Beard. 
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..  Aog.  as  11  membHK 
■TAW»A.  Ohio,  Oct.  n,  II  DHnbcn. 

^  jirrimnn  rt  t  n  i   ■•  Prtirrtiy  otra 
^BwBDBsarlptTokA.cu.NoT.ii.igiu 

^^KX  MB»0,  CU  .  ID  la  %  unabcn. 
■^■Qgra  VALLKJU,  C«l.,  XoT   15.  13  mml 
'^^maUIOXIB  (cwul,  Ifu.,  Nn.  3,  IT  m 

^ntJtSA.  K'Ml,Orl.'H. 

'^TEn  KUIWOOD,  lllcll.,Sei>L.31,giBni 

^WINCaSSTBtt,  iBd..  Ort.  31, 9D>eutER. 


rURK .  inu.1  AU  J . ,  to  Uw  mt  or  UK  HinUtrr 

Hft.  OBor^n.  AUiwn,  B.  ».,  of  PdRIbb^ 
COLLIN?.  HBN&r  F  ,  DRT  tbe  Ol  !■  SfrBIW, 

nOSS,  K.  T..  (o  Um  nnk  sr  the  UnMiT  in  Oln- 
Iht.  Obxi,  KiiT.  4.    ^uinon  bf  B«-  John 

MoTAb,  B,  D-,Df  ObVtlLD. 

laimsON,  THOHAS  A.,  DTK  Itw  Cta.  !■  Wntlk- 
horo'.  N,  U  ,  So..  St.  SHBun  b^  B.». 
ChHis  R.  BUb.  Df  WaalWM.  Ham.  Of 
iWiilBg  Fnyor  b;  But.  trtacM  P.  aollli,  at 

fEKM^TERl  f AtL  S. ,  to  Ihc  nrt  of  Um  HlnWtiT 
In  <^ldttniHiin,  Ttaa  ,  Not.  Sktvds  1^ 
IV*.  Janm  Et.  rilirhibl.  ct  Bona,  Kjr. 
OMiiDiu  Pinfu  bf  il*T.  Tbomu  B.  BUM, 

FRARV.  LUCIK.N  H.,  oTrr  Die  Ch.  In  MUdiolon, 


dtl.,  Srpl.  IB.  SrmiDn  bj  RfT.  A 
EloiM,  D.D.,  dT  Du  FnnciKO.  i 
fnjor^  K»T.  OMrg«  Moo«r.  of  0 


mCKE-tRIDOE, 


IT  hj  ReT.  Stu- 
1  by  Rti.  Bghcn 


Atwood,Dr3llG 
10  uualooJuacUon,  Wli  ,  S«pt.2l. 


.x^rlaik!  lbandbr  t. 

SogliQd  Cb  la  CbloAi,  T 

■non  bj  BoT,  Jobn  P.  OoIUth', 


ilavilaln  CoUw*.    OtiWo- 
Di.  JoboO.  fltka,!!.  ■.,of 


If  R?T.  Robert  G-  TpTDLllj'r,  D. 


■nnSIBKS  OBSAIBED. 

ALUN,  LABAN  w.  ,  oT(r  Ihi:  Ch  !n  Soatb  Bnla- 
inp.  tbrn. ,  OtI.  13.  SsmoB  if  Rot.  Bibnl 
0.  BaiTtli,ot  ABdenr  B«Bilnu7.  Onlifaiing 
iniwrbT  RirT.  Joou  Perkloi,  of  BraJntnc. 

ATKdsON,  JOHN  L  ,  lo  tbe  irorti  of  Ibe  Mlnli- 
krlB  tonPiUB.Io.,  B^l.  M,    SSrainnbT 


mil  \t.  DUap,  of  Kort  RwoTtti ,  0 
ROB  A.,  In  tlu  wntk  of  (lisHtBW 
Mptalk,  FtDD.,  BnM,  an.  Mnnr 
1if^luFlglri«b;.orNew 


tn 


1UAD5EN,  LOtEN   UURIbTIAN, 
aiBSERVK,  ISAAC  U., 


4»  Dulih 
IHCh.  tn  Poii- 


CDiin.,Ocl.  14.  SeniKiB  b>  Bn.  Otwii 
iDld.orllu'ttbrd.  OnlnlDtnr  Pivor  >>r 

Aadnw  <;.  DodIwd,  of  Ubi^olla,  N.  C. 


HIBICK,  BbWAItDA.,to  thework  oTthtMlDl*- 

try  Id  Aukqh^  Wis.,  Atpt-  1ft. 
TAacO,  M.  K..  OTcr  tho  Ch.  Id  Vtrmllllon,  Ohio, 

Nn..J3.  fomonbjteT.JuiillnR.T-lteh.U, 

PINRERTON,  A.lo  tho  work  of  tho  Hlnbtrr  In 
Plosuot  IllUj  Wli.,  Stpl   !1.     Sonnoo  bx 

POWELL,  JAHK3,  OTcr  tl»  North  Cb.  In  Ne*- 
botyport.  Mm*..  Not,  M.  Pennon  bj  Hot. 
Kgberl  C.  Smjlh,  of  Andor^r  gMnlBBTT. 
OnUlnioi  Pnjrr  by  Ri>>.  Dutcl  T.  Ifltkt, 

redth",  j'l 


Oct.  37.    Btr- 


iHARtso'S.'t-YRUS.r 

N.  Il„  Sept.  89.    a 
Smjrtta,  of  Aodon 


rork  of  the  Mlolrt^  In 

i.afOnndrtew. 

10U  by  Hot.  Joeopb  ■. 


In  PljmDuO 

ST.  ^b«t  I 
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Pimr  by  B«t.  Hairy  A.  Huen,  of  Lyme, 

BTDKR,'  H'lLUAM  U.,  to  the  work  of  the  Minis- 
try in  Watertown,  Wis.,  Dee.  U.  Sennon  by 
Ker.  WiUiam  E.  MerrinMui,  of  Rlpon  Gollrgo. 

BABOKNT.  FRANK  O.,  OTer  the  Ch.  in  Brookline, 
M  11.,  Oct.  ao.  hermon  by  Ker.  Albert  H. 
Plumb,  of  Chelsea,  Blass.  Ordsdnlng  Prayer 
by  Rev*  Joelah  G.  DaTii,  d.  d.,  of  Amherst. 

8HAPLK10U,  UORAOB  8.,  oTer  the  Ch.  in  South 
Jfif^rcmont,  Mass.,  Dec.  8.  Sermon  by  Rer. 
Thomas  Crowther,  of  Southfleld.  Onlaining 
Prayer  by  Ber.  JSrarts  Bcudder,  of  Great 
Barrington. 

THRALL,  HOMER,  orer  the  Ch.  In  Litchfield, 
Ohio,  Dec.  16.  Sermon  by  Rer.  Chauncey  N. 
Pood,  of  Medina. 

WARREN,  ^'ILLIAM  H.,  orer  the  Plymouth  Ch. 
in  Klleardrille,  Mo.,  Dec.  7.  Sermon  and 
Onlaining  Prayer  by  Rer.  Truman  M.  Port, 
l».i».,<^St.  Louis. 

WB8T0N,  HENRY  C,  OTer  the  Ch.  in  North  Ben- 
nington, Vt.,  Oct.  18.  Sermon  by  Rer.  S.  D. 
Oammel,  of  Boxford,  Mass.  Ordaining  Prayer 
by  Rer.  Isaac  Jennings,  of  Bennington  Cen- 
tra.   

MIHI8TEB8  IHSTALLED. 

1869.     ' 

ALLEN,  Rer.  A.  B.,0Ter  the  Ch.  in  Otsego, Mich., 
Oct.  2/k.  Sermon  by  Rer.  Elisur  Andnis,  of 
AUecan. 

BABTOA^T.  WALTER,  oTer  the  Ch.  in  Snflleld. 
Conn.,  Dec.  8.  Sennon  by  ReT.  Richard 
0.  Greene,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  Installing 
Prayer  by  Rer.  Ralph  Peiry,  of  Agawam, 


Installhig  Prayer  by  Rer.  Slaa  McKmb,  of 
Bradford,  Vt. 

OURNEY,  Rer.  JOHN  H.,  orer  the  Oh.  In  Fos- 
eroft  and  Dotct,  Me.,  Oct  19.  Bemon  bj 
Rer.  George  W.Pletd.  of  Bangor.  InataUlac 
Pnyer  by  Rer.  8.  Baker,  of  Orono. 

HARLOW,  Ret.  EDWIN  A.,  over  the  Ch.  In  Wy- 
andotte, Kan.,  Oct.  12. 

HAWKES,  Rev.  T.  W.,  over  the  Ch.  In  Marietta, 
Ohio,  Oct.  28.  Sermon  by  Rer.  aamoel  Wol- 
cott,  D.  D.,  of  Cleveland. 

HILLARD,  Rer.  ELIAS  B.,  over  the  Oh.  In  Wlf* 
mouth  Centre,  Conn.,  Dec  2. 

UITCUCOCR,  Rev.  HENRY  C,  over  the  Ch.  hi 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  Dec.  8.  Sannon  >y  R«v. 
Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  D.D.,  of  CUcan8«i^ 
nary,  III.  Installing  Prayer  by  Bmw,  J. 
Gridley. 

JAGOAR,  R<>T.  Edwin  L.,  over  the  Ch.  In  Sooth-  — - 
bridge,   Mass.,  Oct.  14.     Sermon  1^  Bov. 


BASSETT,  Rev.  EDWARD  B.,  over  the  Ch.  in 

Warwick,  Mass.,  Dec.  15.    Sermon  by  Rer. 

Zedeklah  S.  Barstow,  d.  d.,  of  Keene,  N.  H. 
.     BLAKE,  Rev.  LYMAN  U.,  over  the  Ch.  in  Rowley, 

Masff.,  Not.  U.    Sermon  by  Rev.  S.  Leroy 

Blake ,  of  Concord,  N .  II .    Installing  Prayer 

by  Kev.  John  Pike,  d.  d.,  of  Rowley. 
BOGUE,  Rev.  II.  P.  V.,  over  the  Ch.  in  Vergennes, 

Vt.,  Nov.  28.    Sermon  by  Rev.  George  B. 

Spalding,    of    Dorer,    N.     U.       Installing 

Prayer  by  Rct.  Harvey  P.  Leavitt,  of  Mid- 

dlebnry. 
BBAGG.  Rev.  Jesse  K.,  over  the  Ch.  in  North 

Wrentham,  Mass.,  Sept.  22.  Sermon  by  Rev. 

William  Tompkin.1,  of  Wrentham.    Install- 
ing Prayer  by  Rev.  Henry  B.  Hooker,  d.d., 

of  Boston. 
CARPER,  Rev.  ANDREW,  over  the  Ch.  near  Ton- 

ganoxie,  Kan.,  Nov.  2.     Sermon  by  Rev. 

James  D.  Liggett,  of  Leavenworth. 
COBB,  Rev.  SOLON,  over  the  Mystic  Ch.  in  Mcd- 

fbrd.  )lass.,  Nov.  8.    Sermon  by  ReT.  Jacob 

M.  Ifauning.  D.  d.,  of  Boston.     Installing 

Prayer  by  Rev.  Ilorare  James,  of  Lowell. 
DANIKL^iGN.  Rev.  JOSEPH,  orer  the  IstCh.  in 

Kaugertic*,  N.  Y..  Nov.  23. 
'      DB  WITT,  Rev.  JOHN,  over  the  Central  Ch.  In 

Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  1.     Sermon  by   Rev. 

Richard  S.-Storr8.  n.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Installing  Prayer  by  Rev.  lidmund  K.  Aiden, 

D.  D  ,  of  South  Boston. 
BUTTON,  Rev.  Albert  I.,  over  the  Ch.  in  East 

Longmeadow,  Mass.,  Dec.  9.     Sermon  by 

Rev.  John   W.   Harding,  of  Longmeadow. 

Installing  Prayer  by  Rev.  Luther  H.  Cone, 

of  Bprin^eld. 
WKLLOWS,  Kev.  FRANKLIN  E.,  over  the  1st  Ch. 

in  Sutton.  Mass.,  Oct.  26.     Sermon  by  Rev. 

Ebeneaer  Cutler,  d.  d  ,  of  Wdrcester. 
GREELEY,  Kev.  EDWARD  H.,  over  the  Ch.  In 

UaTerhill.  N.  H.,  Nov.  24.    Sermon  by  Rev. 

Henry  B.  Parker,  of  Dartmouth  College. 


Charles  M.  Hyde,  of  Brimfield. 
KINGSBURY,  Rev.  J.  W.,  over  the  Ch.  In  North 
Woodstock,  Conn.,  Nov.  24.     Senmm  bj 
Rer  Jeremiah  Taylor,  n.  n.,  of  West  KiUhit^ 
ly.     Instelling  Prayer  by  B«v.  NathanW 
Beach,  of  Woodstock. 
LAMB,  Rev.  EDWARD  E.,  over  the  Ch.  In  8hol- 
bumo  Falls,  Mass.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Biohart 
Q.  Greene,  of  Springfield.    Installing  Prajir 
by  Rev.  William  A.  Thompson,  of  Conwnj. 
LAURIE,  RcT.  THOMAS,  d.  d.,  over  the  Pllcrte 
Ch.  in  ProTidence,  R.  I.,  Nov.  24.    BtKmm 
by  ReT.  Augustus  C.  Thompaon,  n.  n^  of 
Boston,  Blass.    Installing  Prayer  by  umrm 
Francis  Horton,  of  Barrington. 
LITTLE,  ReT.  ARTII  UK,  OTer  the  Ch.  fai  Vami  4n    .- 
Lac,  Wis. ,  Oct.  13.    Sermon  by  Bov.  Wm.  B. 
Merriman,  of  Ripon  College. 
LOOMIS,  RcT.  HENRY,  OTcr  the  Ch.  fai  Pongh- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  Not.  7.    Sermon  by  Bor.- 
Richard  S.  Storrs,  d.  d.,  of  Brooklyn. 
MARSH,  ReT.  LOKING  B.,  oTer  the  Ch.  in  HnB»> 
ington,  Conn.,  Oct.  28.    Sermon  fay  Ber. 
James  M.  Uoppin.  of  New  Haven. 
MERRILL,  B«T.  JAMF^  G.,  over  the  Ist  Ch.  hi 
Topeka.  Kan.,  Oct   2l    Sermon  fay  Ber. 
Richard  Cordley,  of  Lawrence. 
MURDOCH.  ReT.  DAVID,  d.  d..  over  the  8d  Ch.  In 
New  iIsTen,  Conn.,  Oct.  21.  Sermon  by  Bar. 
'  John  Hall,  n.  d.,  of  New  York.    InstaUh^ 
Prayer  by  ReT.  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  D.  n., 
of  Yale  College. 
NOTES,  KeT.  GURDON  W.,  over  the  1st  Ch.  In 
Woodbury,  Coon.,  Dec.  8.    Sermon  by  Bar. 
WUlis  Colton,  of  Washington.     Installing 
Prayer  by  ReT.  Henry  Upton,  of  Mew  Pw 
ton. 
PARSONS,  ReT.  JOHN,  oTer  the  Ch.  in  Lebanon,    ^  < 
Me.,  Nut.  9.    Sermon  by  Rot.  John  D.  Ibn- 
enton,  of  Biddeford.     Installing  Prayer  1^ 
ReT.  Caleb  F.  Page,  of  Milton  lUlls,  N.  H. 
PEABODY,  ReT.  ALBERT  B.,  over  the  Ch.  In     - 
Stratham,  N   II.,  Not.  25.    Sermon  by  Bov. 
George  M.  Adams,  of  Portsmouth. 
TAYLOR,  ReT.  JOHN  C.,  oTer  the  Ch.  in  Groton. 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  15     Sermon  by  Rev.  Bdwnvi 
Taylor,  d.  d.,  of  Binghamton. 
TENNEY,  KeT.  EDWARD  P.,  OTer  the  Ch.  In     ^ 
Topsfleld,  Mass.,  Dec.  1.    Sermon  by  Bov. 
John  S.  Scwall,  of  Bowdoin  Colkse,  Me.  In- 
•  stalling  Prayer  by  Rer.  John  Pwe,  n.n.,  of 
RowloT. 
WHITING,  ReT.  LYMAN,  D.D.,  OTer  the  Ch.  fai 
JaneKTille,  Wis.,  Oct  28.    Sermon  by  Bbt. 
Franklin  W.  Fisk,  d.  d.,  of  Chicago  8eml- 

nary,  111. 

WILLCOX,  Rct.  G.  BUCKINGHAM,  over  the  lat 
Cong.  Ch.  in  Jersey  City, N.  J., Dee.  8.  Ser- 
mon by  ReT.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,i>.l>.,  of 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  Installing  Prater  by  Bav. 
William  B.  Brown,  d.  d.,  of  Nowuk. 


-Y4T0.]  Omgrtfftti&HoI  Qvarterh/  Rteord.  8l 

1»OUXnT,BH.JOErNlf.,<y<ntliin.biC1»l>-  Ott  J,  Its.  Ch«lH  B.  Sunn™,  rf  Momo^ 

In.Osaa.,  Ker.  11     ftmss  tr;  Bet.  Ihnd  to  Him  Mvt  L  :^bDlBU.  afSnatbhtiOtt. 

M«l«>i.k-B.  DTSfBiTii.     luOUiiv  TOWLE— LAT.     Ii.  CU.u...  III.,  Ib<    uTltf*. 
Pnnr  *j  Bcr,  OUv  B.  I»BM(,a.it.,  o^  Otarkal.  TE'Bli.rf  SulvU.UL,  la  loil 


MUUTKBS  DinDHKD. 
1869. 
ABBOTT,  Bn.KDWAIU'.binii  U 
In  CuabhJe'[»rt.  Mh>-.  N 


wmns,  hi.  wnXiui  II 


J*j^jim  aod  Broofci,  W*.  Sot- ■  ■f^i  m»^>* 

^T^r». jrHAIiM  t.  &«■  tlH  Ch.  in  K.U     rulLER.  Bm.  ALBXAHDEK.  Jr.,  In  KlB||«taB, 


I^VTIMOTOk,  KcV. 


:..  Kn.  axNBy  l.,  m  FouihtoHU.  N.  «. 

r,  Bc>.  J)TTO  a.,  bi  NiH  Bunii,  Vl.,NaT.  U 


FmIbW,  Mh^OcI.  SS.  1(1,  ««i  ;o  n»». 

^CMTTTOM.  BtT.  ALBBKTI.,  from  IfacCfa.hShiT-  I.TLUsTlliit  ADAH   d  d.    In  U 

JBBWimrimi,  IteT.   CUAIEI.E9.  from   a»  Cb.    in  KITCIIELL  k.TuAI.'^SU    la 

e*TtaElMd,  Mr. ,  Oc>.  ath.  Not.  h,  »eKl  SI  i<«». 

^^-AT.  B«.  PWSlwrr.  (Hub  Ihf  Ch,  in  New  T[«-  PEBBIN,  Bev,  iRDMAN,  in  W. 

t  rA,  r.  A.,  ftam  a*  Ch.  In  SajsUvn,  BOCKWOOD.'Bn.  OILBBBT,  li 


01*n«ibui7,  C 


tiuD,  Mwi.,  Sept.  SI.  ■( 
HPARUAWK,   KcT.  SANUBI 


__  ., thf  Cb.  In  QOH-      TUATClllSK,  Itev.  tVlBH.  In  CiK- 

IRAM.  bvm  (ho  OUT.  St.  Cb.  In     TUUBaTON  l£».  BLl  D  B.  In  FJ 
-»aB,B«.B.aBBA.A,fkw  Ib*  Hi.  In  Ub<^     TORBKY  Rci.WATSOtt  W   InUcnl 


Oh.ktHTTT,  H.  H..  Oct.  7,  _^  

ItT,  K«».  gBNRT,  trom  tbr  Ch.  In  Dnaky.  HISISTZaS'  WIVES  DECEASED. 

lte»,0c4.G.  

EtRTBo*.  JERBHUH  E,  D.i..,froDi  <h«  1SG9. 

WtBlhropCb.1n0h»riM'lown.M»M.,0cl.  a).  baXTBH.  M™.  SOPHIA  B.,  nlfcntHrT.  D.  »,,' 
—    -■i>.Hw.CllARLB3B.,Je|KHcJ  frum  the  («■  Jtadgor,  Wifc,  eijpt.  13,  ibkHW  re»«. 

Kniast  U»  Trtnllnrim  Confl  Cb,  In  Mil-  CLEVELAND,  Mm.  LUCY  P.,  ■!&  o(Biii.('li«fI« 

««ttlO«i,  B<t/alBXA.NDEB  J.,  from  Ibt  Cb.  C0DB,'°MnL'llllLl5ril!^"l(»  of  a«.  I^)' 
-.  __   bi  ftorCh  Sdtn&i^,  Mui  .  V'>T,  7.  Kanrlvtth  Mbv    i**^pi  II 

"nUCOX.JUr.  O.  BUL'KISOUUW.  rnm  Ibi  2i  COLEMAN    Mm'  T^'.^II'K1.A^|  f.  I.      v<,    ,  f  r> 


DUN'CAI^Mn.  AMELIA  W.,  wlfr  urKi-T.  Alwl  a. 

P^|P|I^T|^II€  yHttltl  Kft 

HARRIS,  Mm.  CLARA  ll.,  mr*  of  R«t   l(u.ptwB 

*US-C<X)K.     Id  Bjuifor,  Hi.,  Btpl.  a.BcT. 

In  It'Ml   HuOtld.  CoDD.,   Htipl.  19,  icHl  « 

IIOOKE"k™.  A.  B,    .lb  of  B«   EJ-4nl  p.,  to 
CmltJ.Ion,  VI.,  Jjo..  8,  »(n«l  85  J«n>. 

A.Coel:  ofLKontt.N.H. 

nUY-TRilE.    In  ll«ia.o.  N.  II..  Sw.  89, 

MERRILL,   Mn.   1IENKIETTA   C  .  >ll>  tif  tin. 

Kb   Luciro  II.   mij.  of  HMJklao.Kui., 

BOBeJt^m™.  BDWINA  a.,  wife  of  Rt,.  B» 

lUriOI  .-  WBEKJ.     ln'T.i,-"rth,'.V    IL,B.T. 

Duhl  r.   fftse.  at  SlodOuU.  to  iliH  H. 

BANF^^'  Un.  HOPIIIA.  «lb  or  Ui.  Ill*  Rt*. 

G««eB.n'   Sroit,  «(Kr-rorl,S  H.,  to 

lltalI.r7B,I>n«.ofCb.rl«to-n. 

Jobn.ln  Uw.ll  »lu...NaT.  11.  igtO  "Bj™. 
TENNBV.  Un-UAKV^,  -Ifr  of  Ihr  btla  Hrr.  AmP  . 

non—NOBLE.   inOtdio. .N.  E.ort  ;,B«. 

TORREV,  Un.    UArV  1..   i!\u"f  the  lite    l{« 

U.UT1  p.  3to».^  Bo^too,  ^.H.,  M  MM 

nnLIBB— STKDMiN,     lo  8aillhlirid«^,  lUv.. 

Cb.rl»  T  ,  In  W«(  H«tw.;,  Mu>.,  N»f.  B 

H-"  61  ,-r. 

SICOIID   SCBIBS.  — TOL.  D.   MO.  I 
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AMERICAN  CONGREGATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Thb  21  Bt  day  of  December,  1870,  will  complete  two  hundred  and  fifij  jean  Binoe  the 
Pilgrims  landed  on  Plymoath  Rock.  It  has  been  well  suggested,  from  various  aouiceSy 
tbat  the  year  should  be  observed  by  all  Congregationalists  of  this  coontry  as  a  gnuid, 
quarto-millennium  anniversary,  and  that  arrangements  be  made  for  generous  memorial 
oflferings,  with  a  view  to  raise,  besides  our  ordinary  contributions,  at  least  "  oms  kil- 
UON  "  of  dollars  for  general  Congregational  purf^oses.  The  suggestion  it  eminently 
fitting  and  timely.  If  the  year  should  be  so  recognized  and  observed,  it  would  prodnoe 
incalculable  benefits,  aside  from  all  pecuniary  considerations.  It  would  call  g'oaml 
attention  to  the  doctrines  and  polity  transported  in  the  Mayflower,  and  would 
rally  lead  to  a  rediscussion  of  the  great  principles  upon  which  our  institutioiia 
founded.  We  now  have  their  results  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  to  which  we  can 
app^ ;  and  we  have  very  much  more  to  gain  than  to  lose  by  their  thorough  ventllatloiiL 

We  earnestly  request  ministers  and  church-members,  associations,  conferences^  and 
dubs,  to  lose  no  time  in  talking  up  tliis  subject,  bearing  as  it  does  so  much  that  ia  liopa- 
ful  to  our  Zion  and  to  our  country.  Let  the  proposed  Monument  to  the  Pflgrims  at 
Plymouth  rise,  if  it  may.  Its  completion  would  be  a  blessing.  But  just  now  we  are 
pressed  with  the  unyielding  necessity  for  a  memorial  structure  of  another  kind; 
ene  that  shall  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  noble,  self-denying,  far-seeing  men,  bj 
garnering  and  preserving,  so  as  to  make  available,  everything  that  contains  or  iUua- 
trates  their  principles,  their  heroic  deeds,  their  entire  history,  —  by  erecting,  at  this  home 
of  Congregationalism,  a  building  adapted  to  hold  and  safely  to  keep  these  sacred  me- 
mentos, and  also  to  furnish  a  suitable  place  to  meet  the  social  needs  of  our  ministry 
and  our  churches  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  giving  them  a  rallying-poiiit,  a 
centre,  a  home  for  conference,  discussions,  fellowship,  and  helpfulness  every  way. 

So  imperious  is  this  need  that  it  cannot  be  wisely  deferred  any  longer.  The  Congte- 
gational  House  roust  have  a  fuir  beginning  this  "  Meroorial  year,"  if  not  its  completion. 
On  the  21st  day  of  December,  1870,  its  corner,  if  not  its  topmost  stone,  must  be  laid. 
Even  if  we  should  fall,  financially,  on  troublous  times  during  this  year,  enough  may  be 
secured,  it  is  believed,  from  men  of  large  heart  and  willing  self-sacrifice  to  pvt  this 
"  House  "  In  a  way  to  speedy  completion.  Should  the  attempt  be  made  to  realize  ^a 
million,'*  Massachusetts  ought  to  be  good  for  one  third  of  it.  To  what  possible  better 
purpose  could  she  devote  two  thirds  of  that  sum  than  to  this  ?  Every  Congpregational 
minister  and  Christian,  the  world  over,  would  be  quickened  and  encouraged  and  helped 
by  the  known  fact  of  such  a  structure  so  furnished  at  this  Congregational  starting^ 
point.  Every  benevolent  society  represented  within  its  walls  would  be  strengthened 
and  aided  and  economized ;  and  the  denomination  itself  would  begin  to  realise  its 
unity,  and  to  take  on  a  proper  self-respect  leading  to  self-consecrations  to  the  work  Chriit 
has  for  this  branch  of  his  family  to  perform.  We  look  for  some  generous  donationa 
horn  giving  men,  answering  to  the  greatness  of  the  objects  to  be  accomph'shed.  jb 
there  not  more  than  one  out  of  our  three  hundred  thousand  membership  who  will  ofier 
each  his  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  provided  the  other  nine  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars shall  be  raised  !  This,  or  something  analogous  to  this,  only  is  wanting  to  put 
"  the  ball  in  motion,"  and  secure  the  grand  result.  At  all  events,  this  most  important 
occasion  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  by  without  vigorous,  united,  persistent  efforts  to 

deserve  and  win  success. 

ISAAC  P.  LANGWORTHY, 

40  Winter  Street,  Boeton,  ^iam. 


lOki 


American  Omgrfgattonal  Union. 


AMERICAN  CONGREGATIONAL  UMON. 

As  tbe  months  and  jesrs  move  on,  (he  work  of  Ihe  Aniericaii  CoDgr^klional  Union, 
^pariirnlxrlj  in  ihe  depanmeni  of  aiding  in  creeling  honses  of  worship,  [j  comunC; 
^■fCDiniilaling.  Kcvct  h>u  ihi  prcaturc  been  greater  diun  now.  Of  ihossTentT  churche* 
Sjd  Miancsota,  one  half  baie  no  hanH  of  trorshlp.  Over  ono  hundred  new  Cungn^- 
'Kional  chanrhes  hare  been  orgnnined  daring  the  lear  just  ctoseil.  How  sbull  (hof  be 
^soppllo]  witb  annelaDries  '.  WJlh  the  Hid  of  tlic  Union  man;  of  them  can  soon  bccomo 
^c«If-90!^tHiDiDg  ;  wilboBl  that  aid  ihej  mast  remaiu  long  on  the  hands  of  tho  American 
IKIomr  MLisionHFT  Sociotj-.  and  daring  ihis  prottaotcd  period  be  comparatiTelj  ineflt 
^rfmil.  Bui  howmn  the  Union  help  them  " 
"^TllO  will  come  to  ihc  rescue  t 
The  following  appnopriat 
^P%rOrleber:  — 

Cougtc^nlianol   Church,  Eili 


orj  is  already  hearily  overpledged. 


hn'fibeon  paid  sic 

ICC  the  lilt  pnblished  ii 

1  the  QoarurlT 

EJcn  Plain, 

Cdifomia, 

»3oa 

I^ekeford, 

400 

Slocklon, 

50O 

Cheyenne, 

La  tiranco. 

Wmminq  Ta.  (l.tJwice) 

soo 

400 

EUeardvilU. 

M» 

"   (special) 

1,370 

8t.  Joecpha, 

"   (loan). 

1,000 

MilforJ. 

>V**™jfa,, 

400 

Jamestown, 

/«.«■, 

400 

'fomah. 

K-iironnx. 

350 

Mvnosha, 

"      (special). 

ISO 

//Ano/.. 

500 

WcilnUe, 

A>.p  IVt, 

400 

Al^icri. 

400 

i-ackard-ilte. 

\fi33 

Woon  socket, 

Bkodt  Island, 

400 

a  ihen 


Will  not  the  friends  of  Chriat  remember  our  struggling  churches,  and  g 
"^SaMlj  and  efficient  help  ?    Will  tbcj  not  commence  tbe  new  jear  K. 
^Af  a  portion  of  their  propertj  la  this  good  work  7 

Itis  deiirmble  that  the  missionarr  charchea  ihoulil  bo  educated  to  conlrihule  lo  thk 
^Suue ;  and  we  arc  happj  lo  annonnce  that  provL'^ion  has  been  made  br  which  ovei^ 
ttome  Miisionarj  who  presents  the  claims  of  the  Union  lo  his  chntch,  and  lakes  tip  a 
VoOectioD  for  iu  treaiarj,  will  be  furnished,  without  charge,  with  the  Congregational 
Qoanerij  for  1870.  This  Taloable  periodical,  giving  a  complete  view  of  the  condition 
of  our  denominalion,  and  discussing  (hemes  of  vital  importance  to  our  growth,  will  be  ■ 
(real  aid  to  those  missionaries  in  their  professional  labors. 

As  the  Snancial  year  of  the  Union  closes  with  April,  it  la  rer;  important  that  libenl 
(oalribationa  should  be  sent  in  within  the  next  three  monlhs.  Five  thousand  dollin 
Wte  been  oflertd  b;  one  peraon,  provided  Ihc  churches  will  make  op  their  contribuiioni 
fi)r  tbe  7ear  lo  flfkj  thousand  dollars.  Who  will  ael  Ibe  noblest  example  for  the  MoitW 
Mdhiscaaaal 

Be*.  Rat  Palmbb,  d.  d.,  Cmvnponding  Sarttarg, 

49  Bible  House,  New  York. 

Ber.  0.  CcsfllHO,  Conetpnnding  Secretary, 

IE  Tremont  Temple,  Boaton,  Maa»achq»etti. 
H.  A.  Ci.LKtKi,  Trauurer,  146  Grand  Sircet,  New  York. 
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THE  ANNUAL  STATISTICS   OF  THE    CONGREGATIONAL 

CHURCHES  OF  AMERICA. 

AUTHORITIES    AND    EXPLANATIONS. 

I.  AuTnoRiTiBS.  The  publications  of  tlie  several  Greneral  Associations  or  Confer- 
enoes  in  1869  are  reproduced  in  the  following  tables,  with  reports  in  manuscript  from 
sections  where  none  are  printed. 

• 

The  changes  in  thns  reproducing  are  these :  The  lists  of  churches  given  in  the  State 
reports  by  Associations,  Conferences,  or  Counties  are  here  rearrange  in  alphabetical 
Older  for  each  State,  including  those  churches,  and  those  only,  in  existence  at  the  dale 
of  the  State  reports.  State  organizations  do  not  always  correspond  with  State  boon- 
daries ;  and  churches  reported  by  a  State  organization  other  than  their  own  are  trasi- 
ferred  to  their  proper  place  (which  changes  the  *'  total  churches  "  given  in  State  Minntet), 
•0  as  to  give  the  exact  statistics  of  each  State.  The  order  of  oolnnins  of  figures,  aligliUy 
varying  in  different  States,  is  made  uniform.  The  tables,  as  furnished,  are  caiefoBj 
scrutinized,  and  sometimes  amended  by  correspondence  with  the  secretaries.  The  names 
of  pastors  and  acting  pastors  are  inserted  or  erased,  according  to  changes  occurring 
tince  the  printing  of  the  State  publications,  and  down  to  the  time  of  the  printing  of  these 
pages.  The  first  names  of  mmisters  are  inserted  in  the  "  List  of  Ministers,  often  at 
great  expense  of  time ;  but  initials  are  left  in  the  tables  as  printed  in  the  State  Bilinotes. 
No  alterations  of  figures  are  ever  made  (except  in  correcting  errors,  on  proper  anthority) ; 
bat  the  Totals  of  several  States  are  altered  by  the  transfers  of  churches  above  mentioned. 
**  Last  year's  reports  "  are  invariably  omitted ;  but  the  aggregate  of  such,  for  ail  dharches 
this  year  enumerated  but  making  "  no  report,"  is  included  in  the  Summaiy  of  each 
State  (if  such'  church  has  reported  within  throe  years) ;  which  also  often  affects  the 
Summaries.  Omissions  or  insertions  of  names  of  pastors  or  acting  pastors,  on  acconnt 
of  changes  subsequent  to  the  printing  of  the  State  Minutes,  are  not  allowed  to  alter  the 
Summaries  then  given,  in  respect  to  the  pastoral  relation.  Nor  is  the  insertion  of  names, 
erased  as  pastors,  in  the  several  lists  of  "  other  ministers,"  allowed  to  change  the  original 
counting  of  those  lists ;  but  they  are  altered  by  the  transfer  of  names  of  niinisters  re- 
ported by  a  State  bodv  from  whose  territory  they  have  removed  to  the  State  where  thej 
actually  reside.  A  blank  signifies,  invariably,  **  no  report,"  and  is  never  equivalent  to 
••  none." 

n.  ExPLAKATiONS.  As  to  churches :  towns  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  in 
each  State  ;  churches  in  each  town  according  to  age ;  and  of  each  church,  —  1st,  its  town ; 
Sd,  its  name  or  number ;  3d,  its  locality  in  the  town. 

As  to  ministers:  the  position  of  all  in  pastoral  work  is  designated  when  reported. 
Pastors  (settled  or  installed),  by  "  p." ;  others,  by  "  s.  s."  (stated  supply),  "  s.  p."  (stated 
preacher),  or  "a.  p."  (acting  pastor),  —  which  three  terms,  used  in  different  States,  are 
equivalent  to  each  other.  The  two  dates  following  "  ministers  "  denote,  respectively, 
the  year  of  ordination  and  that  of  commencing  labor  with  the  church  mentioned. 
'*  Licentiates  "  are  not  reckoned  as  ministers.  Churches  supplied  by  "  licentiates,"  or 
by  ministers  of  other  denominations,  are  reckoned  as  vacant;  out  the  names  of  such  are 
inserted  in  brackets,  and  the  fact  and  number  are  mentioned  in  the  Summary  of  each 
State.  Post-office  addresses  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  List  of  Ministers  "  following,  and 
not  in  the  tables. 

As  to  church  memben :  the  month  of  reckoning  differs  in  different  States,  as  will  be 
seen  by  noticing  the  headings  to  each  page.  "  Absent "  are  included  in  "  males/' 
"females,"  and  "totals."  "Additions,"  "Removals,"  and  "Baptisms"  cover  th» 
twelve  months  preceding  the  date  given  in  the  headings  of  each  State. 

• 

As  to  Sabbath  Schoois :  the  entire  membership  at  the  mentioned  date  is  given ;  mot  the 
"  average  attendance,"  except  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  which  give  only  the  "  average 
attendance."  ' 

Items  not  common  to  all  the  States,  but  collected  in  any,  are  merely  aggregated  in  the 
Summary  of  each  State. 
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'^0^^  Bnmr.  SIDckhrtdfi'. 
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"-b.  Socltn,  Boilr- 


iln  W.  Clvk,  Norlti  UlKlnL 
R.  oiorfR  CIvk,  i>.D.,gtc.  A.  I 


Ntthu'lColib,  Bni)«ritat,KlDci- 

WlUkU  S.  OoCTla,  Bolftinl. 
Hithulel  Cogmll,  IirmonUi. 

Hnirj  Coolar,  SpringBslil. 
JnhD  P.  Od*Iv,  PrioEltAl  TDanf 

LhUb'  BanilBirjr,  Iptirtcli. 
JchUi  S.  CnMbf ,  AtbburnlBIII, 
Jimpll  W,  Crh,  Wwt  BajlMiH]. 
FiMtou  Cnmmlnti,  UlcHUr. 
CbriilnplHT  ClublDit,  8«.  Am. 


:1ljih  Demood,  WutbomuEb. 
'.  8.  rScklwon,  FoibnrDngli. 


aiirlii  K.  llodgmu,  LjuOdt. 

fnucli  Homw.  MLarinur ,  IffBih' 
Bdwuit  W,  Uooksr,  b.  ■.,■■» 

Inujport 
Ilain  B.  Hook<r,  d.  d.  ,  tte.  Ibab 
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Uiulil  ■»■■«,  BBtrnrd. 
^■Iih  BmNr,  Btmikliriilgf . 
Sari  Bik^HB,  Stuiui  Ontiv. 
<■ii11tH.fcc.5ng.  a.  S.  uiil 

A.  Put*  BurcM>|  Km!  DvddH. 

Itutcl  C.  Dart.  r^riuVen. 

WU  Hun  BHlmiiU ,  Phjikiu,  Bs*- 

DBiiU   Batter,  S«.    Hui.   Bibln 


Dsnt  Cluiu,  B.  D..  BiHMn. 
TlnurtbT  V.CUrj^  WmhuD. 


Jobo  P,  OiHM,  PrlnrlpKl  Taang 

CbriilaphB'  CnAliw,  a«.  Am. 
Ceof .  DbIhi.  BoMnn. 

eit)kta  (hiUir,  A^'anr. 

RlUnb  OomoDri,  Wutborouiti. 
CangHfaiinnaliil,  B»lon. 


DuriH,  tVUlUnutowD. 

^iMton,  Pnf 
Jr,,p..lorofMi- 


Al«ii>  W.  Ot,  Wmi  Kta'nj. 


EphnJm  Lyniio 
AbUab  P.  M«r(ii 
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SUUUtics.  —  MdaaachuseUs. 


[Janl 


Jofeph  R.  Munsel!.  HanHeh. 

Wtmoner  Newhall,  Cambridge- 
port. 

Diaaiel  P.  Noyes,  Secretary  Home 
Bvang..  Boston. 

WUliam  B.  Orris,  Boston. 

TlMophlla«  Packard,  Chlcaf;o,  ID. 

OalTia  B.  Park,  Weat  Bozfbrd. 

Bdw»rd8  A,  Parte,  d.d..  Prof., 
Andorer. 

^oaas  Perkins,  Braintree. 

#ohn  B.  Perry,  Unir.  Lectoror, 
Cambridge. 

Austin  Pbelpj,  d.d..  Prof.,  An- 
dorer. 

Winthrop  II.  Pbelps,  Soutb  Bgre- 
mont. 

Ubbeos  R.  PhilliM,  Qroton. 

John  Pike,  D.  D.,  Kowley. 

Jetomifth  Pomeroy,  So.  Deerfleld. 

Lamnel  S.  Pot  win,  Boston. 

Vffands  0.  Pratt,  MidOleboro*. 

Haniy  Pratt,  Dudley. 

Minor  O.  Pratt,  Sec.,  Andorer. 

•Wklter  Rice,  West  Cummington. 

Aionso  B.  Rich ,  d.  d.,  Sec.  Western 
OoU.  Soc.,  Boston. 

D.  Warren  Richardson,  Auburn. 

L.  Burton  Rockwood,  Soc.  Am. 
Tr.  Soc.  N.  E.  Branch,  Boston. 

Thomas  H.  Rood.  Westfield. 

Attfintine  Root,  Belchertovrn. 

Wlmam  L.  Ropes,  Librarian,  An- 
dorer. 

BaaUs  Sanlbrd,  East  Bridgewater. 

Booch  Sanford,  Raynh&m. 

William  U.  Sanford,  Worcester. 

P.  A-.  Sehwan,  Missionary,  Qreen- 
field. 

#aUns  H.  Seclye,  d.  d.,  Prof,  Am- 
herst. 

L.  Olark  Seelye,  Prof,  Amherst. 

Alexander  J.  Sessions,  Brookline. 

Hebxy  Seymour,  East  Hawley. 

Irem  W.  Smith,  Tolland. 

William  S.  Smith,  Qrantyille. 

Egbert  C.  Smyth,  d.  d.,  Prof, 
Andover. 

Charles  V.  Spear,  Prin.  Institute, 
Pittsfleld. 


Edmund  Sqnire,  Dorchester. 

Milan  C.  Stebhins^pringfleld. 

Edward  P.  Stone,  Boston. 

Increase  N.  Tarbox,  d.  d..  Sec. 
Am.  Blucation  Society,  New- 
ton or  Boston. 

John  Tatlock,  ix.  ]>.,  Prof,  Wil- 
liamstown. 

John  L.  Taylor,  Prof  Theol. 
Sem.,  Andover. 

Calvin  Terry,  North  Weymouth. 

J.  Henry  Thayer,  Prof,  Andover. 

Wm.  M.  Thayer,  Sec.  Mass.  T«np. 
Alliance.  Franklin. 

Leander  Thompson,  North  Wo- 
bum. 

James  B.  Thornton. 

Joseph  Tracy,  j>.  D.,  Sec.  Mass. 
Colonisation  Soc.,  Bererly. 

George  Trask,  Anti-Tobacconist, 
Vitchburg. 

Selah  B.  Troat,  Sec.  A.  B.  C.  F. 
M.,  Boston. 

James  Tufts,  Monson. 

William  Tyler,  Aubumdale. 

Wm.  S.  Tyler,  d.  D.,  Prof,  Am- 
herst. 

John  A.  Vinton,  South  Boston. 

Aaron  Warner,  D.  d.,  Amherst. 

Oliver  Warner,  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth,  Boston. 

lanel  P.  Warren, D.  D.,  Am.  Tract 
Soc.,  Boston. 

John  WhitehiU,  Attleborough. 

John  S.  Whitman,  Williamstown. 

Francis  F.  Williams. 

Jonathan  E.  Woodbridge,  An- 
bumdale. 

Samuel  Woodbury,  Freetown. 

Henry  A.  Woodman,  Newbury- 
port. 

Charles  L.  Woodworth,  Agent 
Am.  Missionary  Association, 
Boston. 

H.  D.  Woodworth,  Westford. 

Isaac  R.  Worcester,  Editor  Mis- 
sionary Heraid,  Aubumdale, 

Ebeneaer  B.  Wright,  Hunting- 
ton. 


IdOsimATis,  with  date  of  IletD- 
■nre. 

George  W.  Barber,  1888. 
Edward  T.  BartleU,  1887. 
William  E.  Boies,  1880.    , 
Ezra  Bralnard,  Prof  Mkid.  GolL, 

1887. 
Joshua  Buffum.  1862. 
Joseph  Cook,  1867. 
Edward  P.  Crowoll,  Prof., 

herst,  1867. 
Ethan  Curtis,  1867. 
John  0.  Davenport,  1868. 
Daniel  Denlson,  1864. 
John  H.  Denlson,  1S65. 
Charles  T.  Dcring,  1867. 
James  G.  Dougher^,  1867. 
David  A.  Eiston,  1868. 
John  Edgar,  186< . 
Gilbert  0.  Fay,  1882. 
George  U.  French,  1867. 
James  C  Greenough.  1887. 
Thoma«  L.  GuUck,  1867. 
Charles  E.  Harwood,  1868. 
S.  W.  Haslewood.  1866. 
Geoige  T.  Ladd,  1868. 
Albert  J.  Lyman,  1863. 
Charles  Manning,  1886. 
Henry  G.  Marshall,  1867. 
Richard  M.  Mather,  Prof, 

herst,  1866. 
WiUiam  L.  Montague,  1868. 
Benjamin  F.  Parsons,  1868. 
Webster  Patterson,  1867. 
Isaac  Pelrson,  1868. 
Samuel  B.  PettengiU.  1866. 
Leroy  M.  Pierce,  1868. 
William  II.  Ryder,  1868. 
Alvan  F.  SherriU,  1868. 
Samuel  B.  Shipman,  1838. 
Thomas  L.  Smith,  1868. 
Henry  A.  dtimson,  1868. 
Thomas  W.  Thompson,  1862. 
Charles  A.  C.  Thurston,  1868. 
James  A.  Towle,  1866. 
Charles  R.  Treat,  1866. 
Henry  M.  Tyler,  1868. 
Martin  L.  Willlston,  1863. 


SUMliART.— CEuaoHKs:  811  with  pastors;  116  with  acting  pastors;  73  vacant  (Ineludlng 4 aappUod 

by  licentiates  and  1  by  minister  of  another  denomination).    Total,  GOO. 
MmiST^RS :  314  pastors :  115  acting  pastors ;  187  others.    Total,  616.    LicsimATXS,  68. 
,  CHUEca  Mkmbbi^  :  25,060  males ;  55,007  females.    Total,  80,057,— including  11,970  absent -r- Oala, 

681. 
AD]>rri05S  a  1868 :  2,976  by  profession ;  2.492  by  letter.    Total,  5,467. 

BiMOVALs  DC  1868 :  1^  by  death  ;  2,837  by  dismissal ;  79  by  excommunication.    Total,  8,688. 
Baptisms  in  1868:  1,610  adult;  1,036  infiint. 

In  Sabbath  Sohools:  96,844,  a  gain  of  5,404;  average  attendance,  61,149. 
Bbnbvolbnt   Contubutions  (from  405  churches,  last  year,  418):    8  800,002.80,  ~  an  inawM  of 

$1,669.76.  »  ^      .        I  ,  , 


CHANGES.— Chubchks:  JV«w,— Rollstonech.,  Fitchburg;  South  ch.,  and  Free  eh-,  Lawrence; 

ington ;  Newtonville,  in  Newton  ;  Whittenton.  in  Taunton  ;  and  Tyngoborough.    Dropped  as  «x- 
tinct,  —  Alford  ;  and  Rorkport,  Sid  ch. ;  by  union  of  two  churches,  Ashfleld,  2d  ch. 

'    Ministbbs:  Ordinations,  17  pastors,  5  without  installation.     Installations,  42.     Dismiaaala,  60. 
Deaths,  2  pastors,  2  acting  pastors,  13  without  charge. 

6B0ANIZATI0N. — Twenty-oeven  Associations  of  Ministers  and  twenty-four  Conlbrences  of  ChnroliM 
axe  united  in  the  Obnuul  Association  or  thb  Cosquoatiohal  Chubohes  or  MAsaACHUsnn. 
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Hvbbvti  Berte,  Afmt  S.  F.  Sor.,  j 

»WU|«CB.  ! 

Imac  Bird,  Tarher.  Hwtferd. 
atanoel  B.  S.  BiMril,  Scir.  Am. 

ftab.  Srh.  Uaioa,  Norvalk. 
Jwvpli  C.  Bodvril,  ». ».,  Prol 

Tb«0l.  lart.,  Hutford. 
AJtran  BoaJ,  ».  s.,  Xorvich. 
Jouthaa  Bnre,  ».  s.,   BiHor, 

Hiftivrd. 
flrth  C.  Bnrv,  Xev  IbvcB. 
Ckartes  E.  Bnndt.  Teacber,  Hsrt- 

forJ. 
Ghaite  n.  Ballard,  Sale  ]a»-  : 

Honer  ftavhnrll.  ».i».,HArtibrd.  : 
Abm  S.  Cbeftfl-rPQipb.  HuttorJ.   ! 
Jolia  Chuirhill.  Woodbnrr. 
Baaxj  Clait.  Atoq. 
Hootk  Coe,  Ne  '  IlirpB. 
Angmta^  B.  Colliotf.  Xarwalk.       | 
■nunu  Coium,  Nrw  HaTea. 
Hour  M.  Colton,  Teacher.  Mid-  I 

4ktovii. 
SWMBiab  B.  Cook.  LedTard.  ! 

Hmrf  C.  Gon>y.  N«t  UkTen.  ) 
ChaancvvD.Oo'lofi.Farrainfton.  ■ 
WlUiam  B.  Ciirtw.  Noztli  Bran- 

fbvd. 
OHrcr  E.  Diaspett,  s.  ]>.,  ProT.. 

Xev  Utrea. 
Wm.  W.  DAVgaport.  V\n.  A^cnt. 

Tbec4.  Sem..  Hutford. 
Qmorgt  B.  Dxx.  x>.  x>.,  Prof.,  Ncv 

If»f«a. 
OiitB  DjiT,T«arbeT.BriAccport.  , 
Hforj  N.  b.iy,  s.  n..  Nev  liaren. 
HinuB  Dat,  VTiadhun.  j 

WlUiam  E.  Dix  «.  Enfield. 
Bi^ar  J.  IK>^tUe.  fTalliiufoTd.    i 
Solonofi J .  D.Mxjrlaff,  Xev  Ilirra.  ; 
Kd-vari  P.  Dannin|E,  Nev  Haren.  • 
TfaBotiiy  Dn;rht,  Vrot.  Theolois.  ' 

Smd..  Ne-x  HiTen.  j 

D&Tid  M.  EiMi^l,  IToodbridTT.  ' 
JUwin    B.     Eaierson,    Teacker, 

Stratfonl.  I 

Thoaias  K.  Feswadm,  Fanniag-  i 

ton. 
Qco.  P.  Fuhrr.  ^.  p..  Prof.  Tbeol. 

8(9B.,N««  Uiven. 
Eleaur  f.  Fitrfa .  d.d.,  Nev  Harec. 
Samorl  B.  Forbes.  Wert  Winncd. 
Wm.  C.  Fo«l«-,  Durham  CeDtx«. 
John  GrKn-«ond.  Near  MiUoxd. 
Frederick  Griiter.  Stratford. 
Lerervtt  Grisr*,  BristoL 


IHbM  HcalaKwaT,  SoBcM. 
Hmrr  Uwikt,  No.  Woodrtcck. 
nalt'T.  Doller.  BriJgrport. 
Eltrard  T.  Hooker.  BrCiUlitvok. 
Siianrl  tLtupigv,  Gtj  KiariMiaTy. 

Norvich. 
Jam*  X.  H»p^ii,  Prof.  Tbeol. 

Sen..  New  Uaren. 
Otorpe  L.  Uowf.  Kil  Sec.  A.  F. 

C.  r..  HartfiCd 
Samoel  H^we,  Bnd^eporl. 
Elijah  B.  Hontin^oo.  Samftnd. 
Joseph  Haribnt.  Ne«  London. 
Charie»  lljile,  ElUnpu-.n. 
Aitftin  If  liam.  BoixbarT. 
Spo9bri  D.  Jeavu,  MiddlcAeU. 
Hmrv  JoiMW,  Bridgeport. 
Philo*  JndMm,  Rocky  H!U. 
John  B.  Keep.  Tear ber.Hartted. 
HcDTT  S.  Kehvy.  Kockrille. 
R>io!phnji  Laadfear.  Ilwtford. 
Ammi  Linsky.  North  HaTm. 
Aaron  R.  lirrniiore,  itotben. 
nnolhy  Lyman.  Kii.inforth. 
Joel  Mi^.  New  Daren. 
Abraham    Manh,    Aprnt  Cobb. 

Bible  ^ic.Tonaad. 
Fred  Mardh,  Winchester  Oratre. 
R^bt.MrEven.n  i»..Nev London. 
Charie*  B.  McLean.  Wethcnfleld. 
Nathaniel  Miner.  SaJem. 
WiUiim   II.   Moore.   Sec.  Cobb* 

Home  MiM.  Soc.,  RerUn. 
William  D-  Morton.  Uantin|:Um. 
Cnaric*  Nichob,  Nev  Britain. 
Bird*ey  G.  Northrop.  Sec.  Conn. 

B«UTd  of  EJnral'n.  Now  Haven. 
William  Fatton,  ».D..  Nev  Karen. 
Whitman  Pick,  WethenfielJ. 
John    H.    PeUen^l.    Seamen'* 

Chaplain.  .%nt«erp.  Belfimtr., 
Dennis  Piatt,  South  Norwalk. 
Noah  Porter, ».  n..  Pni-f.  Thcol. 

Sem.,  New  Harm. 
Thoma*  S.  Po:«itt,  Eaft  Windwr 

Hill. 
EiwarJ   H.    Pratt.   Sec.   Conn. 

Temp.  l*nion.  Evt  Woodi^tock. 
Newell  A.  Prince.  Simsburr. 
.ilfttd  C.  Raymond.  New  Haren. 
Henry  Robiii«on,  Guilfi~>ni. 
Samuel  K->ckwcll,  New  Bri:aia. 
Lorrafai  Rool. 

Charkw  S.  Sbennan,  Naogatack. 
Thoma.<  L.  Shipman.  Jowvtt  Citr. 
John  P.  SkeeSe.  Di*.  Sec.  A.  B.  C. 

F.  M.,  Hardbid. 


Robert  Scinthgaae.  ILutJcwd. 

Samoe)  Spring,  p.  »  .  C 

In<.  Bet..  Eas 
CAllittf   Slonc.   Sap. 

IHonb  Ajylom.  Hkxtiiwd. 
CalTin  E.  Stowv. ».  »., 


HiU. 
Wii:iam  ThoopMin.  ». 

Tbeol.  Inn..  Hntftr 
S^phcB  Tophi,  CrofBwcU, 
Hearr  Oar  TrnmbnO, 

A.S.  S.U..  Hanfwd. 
Mark  Tarkcr.».».,Wi 
Uliiiun  W.  Tiuuri,  Sec. 

of  Ccnn..  Htftlcrd. 
Htnnann  L.  Tail!, 
Robert  G.  VermilTe.  ». 

Thfttl.  Iwt..  ILotfml 
Thonuf  T.  Waterman. 
Joneph  WUtxlejieT,  Bcrdn. 
Robert    O.  ■ 

«a 
Ofw«ai  L.  W'iiodfcvH.  Wert  A' 
Joha  A.  Woodhnll.  New 

ton. 
Tbeodoiv  D.  WooUvr.  b.  ». 

Yale  Oolkfe.  New'  Ba^ 
William  S.  Wrifht,  G 


with, 
Uceunre. 

Simeon  O.  ADen.  I^-TL. 
John  W.  Beach.  1»^-71. 
Charleii  F.  Bradley.  IMS-TD. 
Annrlm  B  Brown,  1M>-7S. 
llenrr  B.  Bnckham.  l^tt-flBL 
.\armi  W.  Fie; J.  1SS»-T3. 
Charle*  H.  Gay  km! ,  1987-71. 
.Albert  F.  Hde.  ISJtf-TIL 
Joneph  W.  Utftfhnm.  lSO-TS> 
Henn-  E.  Jewett,  Idtt-TS. 
.Idelbert  Kdth.  l^fii-Tt. 
Ri^bert  G.  S.  McN<ille,  ISO-TSL 
llenxT  B.  M»d.  l<^-72. 
Georpp  S .  Memam ,  l!^^  —  7S. 
Darid  J.  (^rdtn,  1S9-7S. 
Lewi*  R.  Packard.  l*«  -TOl 
D»r»vi  B.  IVnr .  ISJT  -  71. 
Hlnthrop  D.  SbeMon,  It^-Ta 
Daniel  W.  Telkr,  l<«-72. 
Eilward  S.  Towne.  l<iO-7t. 
Charle*  S.  Walker.  1$9-7S. 
Frank  A.  Waxfieii,  1<k»-78. 


BUMM.iRT.— Canurais:  155  with  paMorv;  08  with  stated  preachers:  OTacant  (includi^5 
Vy  miniiteT*  of  other  denominations ).    Total.  2Kf. 
MRnsT=a5 :  Ibri  panors :  65  stated  pmchers :  129  others.    Total.  S59.    Urentiateai.  30. 
CaiTBca  Mew Bz&s :  16«50Q  mates :  82.761  females.   Tot.u..  ii*;sSS,  —  inclading  4^86  absentcea. 

AnoiTfoss  15  1S68 :  3.404  br  profiesnon :  IX^  by  letter.    Total.  3.782. 

RoiOTALS  PC  l<>e? :  63 » by  death :  1.58S  by  dimiiaal :  SS  by  excommnnicatian.    Total,  2,456w 

BAr;i>3is  c*  1S48:  1.118  adults:  K7  infants. 

Ix  Sabbat.i  Schools:  4S,7S3.    Galn,S25. 

Ca  \%XTits  VJ^l  churrbes,  reporting,  last  year  28S) :  1 206;2S2.28, — a  decreaae  of  S  13.103.41. 

Famiuu  (2^  churches) :  2»46l, — an  kncreaae  of  1».^ 

CHANGES.  —  CairmrHXS :  Aear,  —  East  Bridseport.    Dr(*rpfd, — none. 

Mcnsrus:    Oi>liDations :   12  pastors,  7  withont  insuUatioa.     Installations,  21. 
Deaths,  1  pasUyr,  3  withoot  chaife. 

OEGANIZ-iTION.  — ETerra  Consociations,  inclndinp  3^6  churches.     Eijeht   dL<trict 

Cburcbc*.    The  Consociations  and  Conferences  are  united  in  a  GsiBaAL  Conpcrxsce. 
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Hoow  Mis.  ^'. ,  ria*  York. 

BHHial  BitIIb,  Annt,  BnoUrn. 
AihK  Blbi,  Ouoillls. 
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BlUaO.  Blown,  Wat  Ble 
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f-  um,  p,  0,^  OK.  Am.  I  Joseph  nivrtHQ,  Brookln. 
„,..„  UU>.  Sue.,  Naw  lark.  :  W.  Hyt  Vmrrtj,  Niw  Tcuk. 
Btbu  B.  Cn»,  BiaaklTD.  1  A.  D.  Hurftird,  Ciur'i  Milk. 
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IA$t  cf  C(mgregational  JGnUters. 


[Jto; 


Baeoiif  Leonard,  New  HaTen,  Ct. 

Baeon,  Leonard  W.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

BaooB,  William  F. ,  Ameebory  Hills,  MaM. 

Bacon,  William  N.,  Shoreham,  Yi. 

Bacon,  William  T.,  Derby,  Ct. 

Badger,  Bfilton,  New  York  City. 

Bdlqy,  Charles  E.,  Benaonia,  Mieh. 

Ballej,  Oeorge  H.,  Newport,  Yt. 

Bailey,  John  G.,  Hyde  Park.  Yt 

Balrd,  B.  F.,  Hartinaburg,  0. 

Baird,  John  0.,  New  Haven,  Ct 

Baird,  Robert  Q.,  Arautda,  Mich. 

Baker,  Ab^ah  R.,  I>orchester,  MaM. 

Baker,  Ariel  A.,  Bfanchester,  lo. 

Baker,  Edward  P^  Winthrop,  Me. 

Baker,  Ephraim  H.,  Wyanet,  111. 

Baker,  Jamee  S.,  South  Onondaga,  N.  T. 

Baker,  Joseph  D.,  Maiden,  III. 

Baker,  John  W.  H.,  North  Waterfbid,  Me. 

Baker,  Seymour  A..  New  York  City. 

Baker,  Silas.  Standish,  Me. 

Baker,  Smitn,  Orono,  Me. 

Baker,  Thomas,  Toronto.  Ont. 

Baker.  Zebina,  Elm  Creek,  Kan. 

Baldwin,  Abraham  C,  Berlin,  Ct 

Baldwin,  Abraham  Y. .  Newton,  lo. 

Baldwin,  Abram  B.,  Lincoln,  IlL 

Baldwin,  Curtis  C,  SulliTan,  0. 

Baldwin,  David  J.,  Oswego,  111. 

Baldwin,  Dwight,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  Sandwich  Ukmds. 

Baldwin,  EUjah  C.,  Branford,  Ct. 

Baldwin,  Henry  N.,  Chesterfield,  111. 

Baldwin,  Joseph  B.,  Weathersfleld,  Yt. 

Baldwin,  Tberon,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Baldwin,  Thomas,  Plymouth,  Yt. 

Baldwin,  WiUiam  0.,  West  Groton,  N.  T. 

Bale,  Albert  G.,  Melrose,  Mass. 

Balkam,  Uriah,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Ball,  Jasper  N.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Western  Ttirkey. 

Ballard,  Addison,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ballard,  James,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Bancroft,  Cecil  F.  P.,  Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn. 

Bancroft,  David,  Prescott,  Mass. 

Bane,  John  S.,  Stanwich,  Ct. 

Banfleld,  John  A.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Banks,  George  W.,  Bethlehem,  Ct. 

Barber,  Amsi  D.,  Geneva,  0. 

Barber,  Elihu,  Lake  Forest,  111. 

Barber,  Luther  H..  Sprague,  Ct. 

Barbour,  William  M.,  Bangor,  Me. 

Barbour,  Henry,  London,  England. 

Bard,  George  I.,  Dunbarton,  N.  H. 

Bardwell,  D.  Magee,  Markesan,  Wis. 

Bardwell,  Johh  P.,  Yicksburg,  Miss. 

Barker,  Davis  R.,  College  Springs,  lo. 

Barker,  E.,  Fergus.  Ont. 

Barker,  Isaac,  Rockford,  Bfich. 

Barker,  Nathaniel,  Wakefield,  N.  H. 

Barker,  Samuel  P.,  Rockton,  111. 

Barnard,  Alonso,  Joyflcld,  Mich. 

Barnard,  Elihu  C.,  Jeflerson,  HI. 

Barnard,  Pliny  F.,  Williamstown.  Yt 

Barnard,  Stephen  A.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Barnes,  Charles  M.,  Plymouth,  111. 

Barnes,  Erastus  S.,  Austinburgh,  0. 

Barnes,  Henry  E.,  Moline,  111. 

Barnes,  Jeremiah  R..  Winona,  Minn. 

Barnes,  John  R.,  CollinsvIUe,  111. 

Barnes,  L.  C,  Mount  Yemon,  0. 

Barnes,  Nathaniel  H.,  Napoli,  N.  T. 

Barney,  James  O.^Uyde  Park,  Mass. 

Bamum,  George,  Wauseon,  0. 

Bamum,  H.  N.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Eastern  Titrkep, 

Bamum,  Samuel  W.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Barris,  Joseph  S.,  Salem,  lo. 

Barrows,  El(jah  P^  Middletown,  Ct 

Barrows,  George  W.  Elisabeth  town,  N.  Y. 

Barrows,  Homer,  Lakeville.  Mass. 

Barrows,  John  M.,  Olivet,  Mich. 

Barrows,  John  0..  A.  B.  C.  F  Bl,  Western  Tkrhey. 

Barrows,  Simon,  qnincy,  lo. 


Barrows,  WHUam,  Reading,  Man. 
Barrows,  William  H.,  Anamosa,  lo. 
Barstow,  Charles.  Hamilton,  N.  T. 
Baratow,  Zedekiah  S.,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Barteau,  Sydney  H.,  Plymouth,  Wis. 
Bartlett,  Dwight  K.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 
Bartlett,  Edward 0.,_ProvidtneejR.  I. 
Bartlett,  Enoch  N.,  woodVnni,  m. 
Bartlett,  Joseph,  South  Newmarket  N.  H. 
BartleU,  Leavitt,  Hudson  CitJ,  N.  J. 
Bartlett,  Lyman,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Western  . 
Bartlett,  P.  Mason,  Marysville,  Mast  Tenn. 
Bartlett,  Samuel  C,  Chicago,  lU. 
BarUett,  WiUlam  A.,  Chicago,  111. 
BarUett,  William  C,  San  Prandsoo,  Oal. 
Barton,  Alanson  S.,  Townshend  Bast,  Yt. 
Barton,  Charles  B.,  Richvlew,  HI. 
Barton,  Walter,  Suffleld^. 
Bascom,  E.,  JanesvUle,  wis.         ' 
Bascom,  Flavel,  HinsdaJe,  IIU 
Bascom,  John,  Williamstown,  Mass. 
Bassett,  Edward  B.,  Warwkk,  Maas. 
Bassett,  William  E.,  Warren.  Ct. 
Batchelder,  John  S.,  Hhifldala,  N.  H. 
Bates,  A  Ivan  J^  SaundersviUa,  Maaa. 
Bates,  Henry,  Oanton,  III. 
Bates,  James  A.,  Belpre,  0. 
Bates,  Joeiah,  Oroville,  Oal. 
Bates,  Philander,  Cornish,  N.  H. 
Bates,  8.  Lysander,  Underbill,  Yt 
Batt,  WilUsm  J.,  Leominster,  Mass. 
Bauer,  Frederick  A.,  Hawley,  Pa. 
Baxter,  Beqjamin  F.,  Bangor.  Wis. 
Bayliss,  Samuel,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Bayne,  Thomas,  New  Haven,  N.  T. 
Beach,  Aaron  C,  Millington,  Ct 
Beach,  Edwin  R.,  Clifton,  HI. 
Beach,  Lemuel  B.,  Andover,  0. 
Beach,  Nathaniel,  Woodstock,  Ct. 
Beaman,  Charles  C,  Westford,  Ct. 
Beaman,  Warren  H.,  North  Hadl^,  MaM. 
Bean,  David  M.,  Webster,  Maas. 
Bean,  Ebeneser,  Gray,  Me. 
Beane,  Phineas  A.,  Hampden,  0« 
Beard,  Augustus  F.,  Syracuse,  N.  T.        ^ 
Beard,  Edwin  S.,  Warren,  Me. 
Beard,  Oeorge  P^  Sedalia,  Mo. 
Beard,  Spencer,  F.,  Andover,  Mass. 
Beard,  William  H.,  Harwich,  Maas. 
Beardsley ,  Bronson  B  ,  Bridgeport,  Ct 
Beckwith,  E.  G.,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 
Beckwith,  George  A.,  Olathe,  Kan. 
Beckwith,  George  C,  Boston,  Maas. 
Beckwith,  J.  H.,  Washington,  D.  G. 
Beebe,  Clarence  H.,  West  Winfield,  N.  T. 
Beebe,  Hubbard,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Beecher,  Charles,  Georgetown,  Maas. 
Beecher,  Edward,  Galeaburg,  111. 
Beecher,  Frederick  W.,  Kankakee,  HL 
Beecher,  George  E.,  Galesbnrg,  111. 
Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  BroolUyn,  N.  T. 
Beecher,  James  C,  Owego,  N.  Y. 
Beecher,  Thomas  K.,  Elmira,  N.  T. 
Beecher,  William  H., North  Brookfleld, 
Beekman,  James  C,  Napervllle,  111. 
Belden,  Henry,  Parkville,  L.  I. 
Belden,  William  W.,  Oxford,  Mass. 
BeU,  Hiram,  West  Chester,  Ct., 
Bell,  James  J.,  Phipsburg, Me. 
Bell,  Jsmes  M.,  Watertown,  Maas. 
Bell,  John  D.,  Montlcello,  lo. 
Bell,  Newton  H.,  Stafford  Springs,  Ct. 
Bell,  Robert  C,  Bethel,  Ct 
Bell,  Samuel,  Groton  Junction.  Mass. 
Beman,  Amos  G.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Benedict,  Lewis,  Lawn  Ridge,  IlL 
Benedict,  Thomas  N.,  Peeksklll,  N.  T. 
Benedict,  William  A.,Li9bon,  Ct 
Bennet,  Ethan  0.,  Mt  Pleasant,  lo. 
Bennett,  Henry  S.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Bennett,  Joseph  L.,  Lockport,  N.  Y- 


XtiC  ^  Omfr^gatioHat  3K»ii»Urt. 


-■■  F.  M..  f^rio, 

BbKK.  C.DnrbrUU.TI. 
BMh.  ChariH  Q.,  rauunilU,  Nri>. 

Strait,  O*ofct  &.,  Ttpton,  lo- 
Biin».  Tbomu  C-,  tlibiMM,  UtM. 
Kikbgp,  ArUmu  A  B.  C.7:  H.,  Smdit 
nAop,  NiUu,  WladHC,  ft. 
SbBll,  ChulH  U.,  0«a».  Klnh. 
BUmU,  UaiaC.i^Inulu,  0*1, 
»b^,Om«,  W*Bd«U,  Hui. 
.UhU,  8uiwl  B.  8.,  HDnnlk,  Cl. 
JHIIinev,  Jobo  (I,  Sirtliuirl,  VI. 
Sib7,  JoHpfa  P.,  Sofllh  Dsitaua,  Mui 
BUv,  BnlanBa,  KlaaitaD,  N .  U. 
Itoei,  Kob^K.,  UOIDa,  N.  S. 

Bbfa«n,  JiBW  J^Btlolt,  WU. 


■Ua,  Idfuo  n.,  KnUij,  Mui 

Bhto,  a.  Lc»T,  GxKunl.  N.  U. 
Blik^r,  Quii^,  QunnlDO,  N.  IL 
BUflde*,  NewlDD  T.,Bcilk  WK 


^nebud,  wmiuB  B.,  CUcun,  HI. 
Vbui,  Brorj  O.,  HonUolO''  I. 
Ata^  AabM,  OnorlUi.  H.  T. 
jOv,  Chiriw  B.,  WtkdiiU.  M«H. 
5b,  DmM,  B(Ml  Sru. 
^y,  DhU  J.,HalUod.  Uiia. 


Bordirr)!,  Dvi1>^  S.,  l-bul*  CUf ,  le 

Bcminli.  Q.  ll..'ObHlUi.  0. 
Boom,  Jhdh  B  ,  Wwt  Ro^m,  Tl. 


Bo>W,  Suiuol,*W(dii,  tig. 
Bowlti.  9wpb(D  I...  lUulBdHh  U*. 
BoaiDnn.  ti«ii>  A.,  BnuUi  WtailHr, 
Boyd,  PHUl  S.,  RUoBolil,  I't. 
BojnioD,  CbirU,  W^lerlixn,  Tli. 
Sojnioii,  OhulM  F.,  EMin,  i«. 


'KT.JmAlllUI.HuUbK]. 

■iiJl.ai).B,,S.ndUll.Lit  1 
ndlbnt,  Dud*  D.,  Buidiili 


BrnTnerd,  in 
BnUoent,  %t 


,  MliMleburr, 


B™.1o.:  Thr,IM.k     brl^^  II.. ' 
Biv.-'ol">B',Bn>i>kl]ii,N,y. 
finj.  H  lllluD  L..  lUlblit,  Hui. 
Bm:klDrMin>,  l>iDt>lH.,l'Uultia,1Tto. 
BmJ,  L'bvlH  C.  Kul  )•■<•[««.  lU. 
BnnI,  DiTld,  Abluteii,  VI. 
Bi«d.  S^wl  B,,  flmad  Blue,  HML 
fimmar,  Di'M,  lki)ilt.rr].  Him. 

Btt«w,  jMlmta,  liukhrkU.,  Mm*. 
hrtwiU-T,  WJJIIu.1  II    Whf»lnn.  ID: 

Brin, }.  i)..^VlDclw*krriB'cl. 
Brkkiti.IUn;,  Uttmmu.  lU. 
BriJ«inui,  Unry  M.,  A.  U.  C,  V,II„  flMM 
BfidKQWMi,  L*vk,  D«  ft>t«,  Wit. 
Brloc,  J.  t^'.,I>W(UiriM,(IM. 
BrkX>,  WiJilMm  rTTOIiirKu,  0. 
Brljui,  WlllliiD  T..  liul  DuiikIu,  Kim. 
I    BrigH>in,Cb«rU»A.U,.  KnH-U.CI, 
I    Brmhun,  llirld,  Wniuntl.  Mut. 
TWA^I'.        Brljcbuii.  L«Tl.  ntointf.  Mm. 

B^l^hul.  Wllbr4,  H-.IiH-I.  Mm. 
I    Brtulrrhufl.  WlU&n  H.,  l^rpiiBt.O, 
I    Brtnuwll,  Umn  W.,  WlDltmiB,  la, 
,     Briit'll.KWinck.ttliMT.Ual. 
'.    KHilul.  lUchatdi;  .(m,[ 

uBiU.  E.  T.,  TiODBIa,  Obi. 
laiD,  UiMr(»  r.,  (loHUl  KJrtlMd,  0. 
•ki.  i:h*tU*  H.,  TlDBlKsinuik,  Mia, 
*.,  BdnM  r„  P«C.  N.  I. 


„...»   -..__M..Ti 
8r'>*.  IbrinoD.tRUir 


IB.!,  I. 

ulrtil.lBd. 
n.  ii'Ui  u.,  uioH.  Mtik. 
o.  iiHrt-  k.,  Mwikm  llHtor,  Ki 
B.  i-kMUMh*  k. .  Sr«  iUna,  A 

B,  M»i<  ii>itod.  Mm. 

B.i>*n^K«mi«.i<.  J. 
B.<.iiun  M«iM.NlM. 
B.ll  C. i.IMi«>, Ate. 
■,  il«>,  B«tl»4,  IB. 
A.  Mb,  CMi<d«.  0^ 
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Lift  of  Congreffolional  MmiHert. 


[Jaa 


BruwD)  J.  W.,  MmchMter.  Vt. 

Brown,  Olirer,  Vox  Lake,  Wis. 

BrowD,  Robert,  Garafraxa,  Ont. 

Brown,  Robert,  LoaTenwortb,  Kan. 

Brown,  Silaa  C,  West  Bloomfleld,  N.  T. 

Brown,  T.  Lincoln.  Rio,  Wis. 

Brown,  William  B.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Brown,  William  J.,  Lockport,  La. 

Brace,  Ueniy  J.,  A. B.C.  F.  H.,  Western  India. 

Brundage,  Inmel,  Paxton,  111. 

Brush,  Jesse,  North  Cornwall,  Ct. 

Biyao,  George  A.,  West  Hayen,  Ct. 

Bryant,  Albert,  South  Maiden,  Bfass. 

Bryant,  E.  G.,  Atkinson,  III 

Bryant,  Sidney,  Mallet  Creek,  0. 

Bryant,  Stephen  0.,  Columbus,  Mich. 

Buchanan,  P.  G.,  Marysrille.O. 

Buck,  Edwin  A.,  Fall  KiTer,  Mass. 

Buck.  Samuel  J.,  Grinnell.  lo. 

Buck  nam,  Jamps,  Burlington,  Tt. 

Buckham,  Matthew  U..  Burlington,  Tt. 

Buckingham,  Samuel  Q.,  Springfield,  Man, 

Budington,  William  I.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Bulfinch,  John  J. ,  Newcastle,  Me. 

Bull,  Edward,  Beaufort,  N.  C. 

Bull,  Richard  B.,  Henry,  III. 

Bullard,  Asa,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bullard.  Charles  II.,  Hartford,  Ct 

Bullard,  Kbeneier  W.,  Royalston,  Mast, 

Bullen,  Henry  L.,  Durant,  lo. 

Bullions,  Alexander  B.,  Sharon,  Ct. 

Burbank,  Justin  E.,  Little  Talley,  Minn. 

Burbank,  Lysander  T.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Eastern 

Turkey. 
BurchiU,  Robert,  Georgetown,  Ont. 
Burdett,  Gabriel,  Camp  Nelson,  Ky. 
Burgess,  A.  Parke,  East  DenniK,  Mass. 
Burgess,  Ebeneser,  Dedham,  Mass. 
Burgess,  William,  Yalctta,  Ont. 
Burnard,  William  H.,  Mount  Pleasant,  lo. 
Burncll,  T.  C,  Unionrille,  O. 
Burnell,  Thomas  S.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  BI.,  Madura. 
Bumham,  Abraham,  Hooksett,  N.  H. 
Bumham,  Amos  W.,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Bumham,  Charles,  Meredith,  N.  H. 
Bumham,  Jonas,  Farming^n,  Me. 
Burpee,  Archibald,  Yarmouth,  N.  S. 
Burr,  Enoch  P.,  Lyme,  Ct. 
Burr,  Willard,  Pittsfield,  0. 
Burr,  Z^mon  B.,  Weston,  Ct. 
Burt,  Charles  W..  East  Pharsalia,  N.  Y. 
Burt,  Daniel  C. ,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 
Burt,  DiiYid. 

Burton,  Horatio  N.,  Sandusky,  0. 
Burton,  Nathaniel  J.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Bushee,  E.  K.,  Hartland,  Wis. 
Bushee,  William  A.,  North  Brookflcld,  Yt 
Bushncll,  A.,  Blandlnsrille,  111. 
Biishnell,  George,  Beloit,  Wis. 
Bushnell,  Horace,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Bushnell,  Horace,  Hartford.  Ct. 
Bushnell,  William,  Boston,  Mass. 
Buss.  Henry  J.,  Dement.  111. 
Butcher,  William  R.,  Albany,  Or. 
Butler,  Daniel,  Waverly,  Mass. 
Butler,  Franklin,  Windsor,  Yt. 
Butler,  Jeremiah,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 
BuUer,  W.  H..  Camp  Nelson,  Ky. 
Butterfleld,  Geoige,  Hebron,  N.  H. 
Butterfield,  Horatio  Q.,  Topeka.  Kan. 
Buxton,  Edward,  Webster,  N.  H. 
Byington,  Esra  H.,  New  iLaven,  Yt. 
Byington,  George  P.,  Windsor,  Yt 
Byington,  Swift,  Stoncham,  Mass. 
Byrd,  John  H.,  Leavenworth,  Kao. 
Byme,  James  T.,  Whitby,  Ont. 
Cadwallader,  John,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Cadwell,  Christopher  C,  Lamar,  Mo. 
Cady,  CalTin  B.,  Alburgh,  Yt 
Cady,  Cornelius  S.,  Eyanston,  111. 
Cady,  Daniel  R.,  Arlington,  Mam. 


Cairns,  John,  KnozrlUe,  Pft. 
Caldwell,  James,  Royalton,  Yl 
Caldwell,  William  E.,  Salina,  Mich. 
Calhoun,  Simeon  H.,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M., 
Callihan,  Charles  S.,  Kahoka,  Mo. 
Cameron,  John  H.,  Orand  B^rfds,  WlB, 
Camp.  Charles  W..  Waukeilia.  Wk. 
Campbell,  Alexander  B.,  Menaon,  111. 
Campbell,  D.  A.,  AnroraTille,  Wis. 
Campbell,  Gabriel,  St.  Anthony,  Miim. 
Campbell,  John.  Melbourne,  Que. 
Campbell,  Randolph,  Newbuiyport,  Ifi 
CampbelL  WiUiam  M.,  Webster,  lUeh. 
Candee,  George,  Berea,  Ky. 
Canflcld,  Philo,  Washington,  lo. 
Canfleld,  Thomas  H.,  Oswego,  Kan. 
Capron,  WMlium  B.,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M., 
Cardoso.  Francis  L. ,  Columbia,  Ga. 
Carleton,  Israel,  Bredtenridge,  Mo. 
Carmichacl,  John  M.,  Sparta,  Wis.. 
Carpenter,  Charles  C,  litxAont  Moimteki, 
Carpenter,  E.  Irring,  Berlin,  Yt. 
Carper,  Andrew,  Tonganoxle,  Kan. 
Carr,  William  0.,  Bamstead  Plaxade,  N.  H. 
Carruthers,  John  J.,  Portland,  Mo. 
Carmthcrs,  William,  Calais,  Me. 
Carter,  Clark,  Rockrille,  Ct 
Carter,  Nathan  F.,  Orfordrllle,  N.  H. 
Carter,  Robert,  Maron,  Qa. 
Carter,  William,  Pittsfleld,  HL 
Carver,  Shubacl,  Homer,  N.  Y. 
Case,  RufuB.  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 
Cass,  John  W.,  Sandwich,  III. 
Catlin,  B.  R.,  Meriden,  N.  H. 
Catlin,  William  E.,  Purest  StatioD,  HL 
Caremo  Charles,  L.tku  Mi^la,  Wis. 
Chafer,  Thomas  F. ,  Downer^s  Grovo,  Dl. 
Chamberlain,  Charles,  Redding,  Ct 
Chamberlain,  John  P.,  New  Londcm,  Wli. 
Chamberlain,  Joshua  M.,  Grinnell,  lo. 
Chamberlain,  Leander  T.,  Chicago,  lU. 
Chamberlain,  P.  B.,  Walla- Walla,  W.  t. 
Chamberlin,  Edward  B.,  South  Wllbrahttm, 
Chamberlin,  William  A.,  Beardatown,  III. 
Chandler,  Augustus.  Norwich,  Yt 
Chandler.  Joseph,  West  Brattleboro*,  Yt. 
Chancy,  Lucion  W.   Rutland,  N.  Y. 
Chapin,  Aaron  L  ,  Beloit,  Wis. 
Chapin,  Franklin  P.,  Amherst,  Maat. 
Chapin,  Henry  M.,  Markesan,  Wis. 
Chapin,  Nathan  C  ,  LaCroase,  Wis. 
Chapman,  Alexander  W.,  Minooka,  IlL 
Chapman,  Calvin,  Kankakee,  lU. 
Chapman,  Daniel,  Huntley,  111. 
Chapman,  Elias,  South  Reading,  Masi. 
Chapman,  Frederick  W.,  Prospect,  Ct 
Chapman,  Jacob,  Deerfleld  Centre,  N.  BL 
Chami,  Edward,  Bedford,  Mass. 
Chase,  Henry  L.,  DyersVille,  lo. 
Chase,  James  B.,  Monroe,  Neb. 
Cheever,  George  B.,  New  York  Gitj. 
Cheever,  Henry  T.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Chesebrough,  Amos  S.,  Hartft>rd,  Ct. 
Chickoring,  John  W.,  Wakefield,  MaM. 
Chickering,  John  W.,  Jr.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
ChUd,  WiUanl,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 
Childs,  Alexander  C  ,  W.  Charleston,  Yt 
Childs,  Thomas  S.,  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Chipman,  R.  Manning,  East  Oranby,  Ct 
Christopher,  William  B.,  Galena,  IlL 
Church,  Bethucl  C,  Normal,  lU. 
Churchill,  Charles  U.,  Oberlln,  O. 
Churchill,  John,  Woodbury,  Ct 
Churchill,  J.  Wesley,  Andovcr,  Man. 
Claflin,  George  P.  Am.  Miss^y  As8*n,  Memdf 
Claggett,  Erai«tus  B.,  Lyndeboro*  N.  H. 
Cloggctt,  William,  Westmoreland,  N.  H. 
Clapp,  A.  Huntington,  New  Yoric  CiU. 
Clapp,  Charles  W  ,  GrinneU,  lo. 
Clapp,  Luther,  Wauwatosa,  WiB. 
Clark,  Albert  VY.,  QUewl,  Ct 
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Ctalk.  CliHlnn,  HMdk^aiT.  6(. 
Cluk,  DtWIB  8.,  CUiitni,  Hh. 
OlHk,  BtfoB  L,  HcMb  BiuJHd,  Ct. 


to 


(fe,  BBhnUw.X  B.  C  I 
«fc.  vndakk  O.,  Onmw 

-  -     r.A™  - 

-, ill.H 

«,JaliB,Plnt 


.H..<teiufinct  Alonb. 


ClBrk,  Oiluda,  toiialni'  O 


^rk,  WlllMm  J.,  ANoria.  Or. 

uulia,  Sonv,  Bomob.  M*m. 
^Mc,  Btmid,  OlwLHflald.  I 

"^  '      B.  PHk.Ont. 

DB.,HDn     -     ■ 


M.  Sum  Tkrfa^ 


Of,  H?aT7  P-,  frnniour,  Ct, 


Comint*  Ebui  J.,  Blchnir,  ¥t. 
Ooml; ,  Bn,  TtkbI lini.  Ick 
OooKlodi,  IMTlDa  n.,  BrWsl,  Wk 
Conlnt,  lilK,  Orftnd.  »,  IL 
CoDdco.  Thomu.  DdW,  Dr. 

Oo»|  Ln\h«  B.,  |BrlDi«*ld,  Mua 
CoIl^  Sy]<mniit  a.TV^jnenllto,  111 
ContllDg,  Dtntunln  m  Ken^  (j. 
OmiHlL,  DuU,  NmibiUT  Wni,  ?i 
ConDiU,  AJIM,  LoulrrlUa,  Ku. 


Cook,  Ell9hll  IV.,    lUHHID,  WWk,   IK. 

C(nk,jDlinB,,Dui>Ulii,  1^ 
CMk,  Joultua  D.,  Ubbun,  H.  a 
Cook,  JoH-rb  T.,  Xioaum.IlL 
Cook,  Hsbamlih  B..  Udvmnl,  Ct 
Dook,  Btlu  P..  Hirlben',  tt.  H. 
Coolivj,  lleDi>,  BiiHtHMU,  Maa. 
Coolfj,  Il*ni7  Kj,  WfulMl,  Ct, 

OoullJiJs,  AincAil.'LekMlH,  bu(. 
CoapR,  Jnoia  W.,  Kwkporl,  Han. 
Cooper,  JnHpb  C,  ClDdduil.  lo, 
Copflland,  jQDAthBD.  Kun^  Kwi. 

-SSi."-' 


Cimlhi;,iUrbanl,Li 

Coni.IliiMon,  Oiiri.ni[.h.r.  diksfo.  lU- 
CornUb,  Ooirxi,  UondHl,  Ilua. 
CorowolLlMiob,,  Hi--    '   "  " 
Ciirwla.BUa,,04'  ' 


I..  EUncDck,  N,  V. 


CnlE,  II 

Cniw,  EUun  1 


OnatiiRl. 


i.  lV,,Eut  giKfu 
■i'n^ South  Vljm 


Cro>b)[!j»lih  O.,  jlilibunbUB. 


.,  lM>nMJ,MUI. 

vd,  Towuda,  P«. 
-  BnnudlDS,  CBI. 


' ,  Wat  BojMoi 
,  Witwlo,  la. 
■rlla,  0. 


CondaJJ.  Iiuc  H-,  AarthMlan'  t 
CoDnlnfhuD.  JobB.  9*Am,  ■>, 
Conl«.  A1I»H  «  trm..  Hm. 
Cnrltn.  CDitBn,  TUlsih  N.  H 


£ut  of  CanffregatioiuU  MinitUn. 


Onrtta,  Athar  W.,  WMMMnte,  W1*. 
Cnrtli,  Elbui.  CwulBi^.  T. 
Corti^  LiMlni,  Upon,  Wtt, 
Curtii.  WlUiun  U.,  Kkhmood,  Ka. 
CuiUh,  Dis  C,  run  HonRL  Wit. 
CdtUh,  Oaurn,  HuwEdIod,  Ct. 
CDrtlH,  Oty  f.,  Donr,  Dl. 
CnrtiH,  Smnuell.,  DDioD.Ct. 
Cortlis,  Willtain  B  ,  North  Bnmfonl,  Ct. 
CiublDg,  Cbriitoplur,  BqKod,  Hiu. 
CiMhing,  Jiunw  R     Cotuil  Port   M™. 


Cutler,  Cilrtn,  AuburndnJe,  Mub 
CBltor,  EbcDwr.  WoroBtor,  AuL. 
Colin,  Bll>fa.  ADdoTtr,  Mm. 
CDtlsr,  Temple,  AtliaL  Uaa. 
CDtIa,  WUlbus  H.,  Smun,  N.  H. 
Cotter,  Edwud  r.,  RocUuid,  Ha. 
Cattv,  Hunbsll  It.,  AihlMid,  Hw. 
OoUinc,  Chulw,  Ladjud,  Ct. 
Dad^TBdn-*  "    " "■— 


tlT.lilnenTUIe.PL 

_-  .-. J,  Mlrldl.buu,0. 

DtTlw,  DoTid  I,.,  OtlulcoH  JdiiiIUhi,  1 
DiYdw,  Dkiid  R.,  Bmdf 'a  Bend,  Fk. 
DiHea,  DsTid  S,,  Ponlud,  0. 
DiriM.  Bdw«d  WHarrilla,  N.  Y. 


DiTtai, 


T,BlaR. 


..HI. 


:l,  JohnP..AIb«aT.Tt. 
i>eiiiiii(.  AlODU  T.,  PmI  ftlUl,  Tt. 
Damaod,  ElUib;  Waelbon',  Hw. 


DeimeD,  Scaphoi  k., 
Dcdht,  Hinm,  AlWa.  Ont. 
De  lUemtr,  Wiulira  B.,  A.  B.  I 
D™v,  WilU«iB,Areada,».  Y. 
Da  Will.  JobD,  BcMsn,  Uiuh. 
Dclar,  Haoirk,  BoK. 


I>H:klni»a,Ot«l,a 


ChuM.ni. 

ui,  Mmf](e  o.^  fimu],  DL 
HI.  LyiMder  Walpola,  N.  H. 
n.Onan  C,  Booubora',  la. 
a,ConieUiuL.,l|Un,ld. 
D,  Edmund  T.,  CblngD,  ID. 
D,  Erutiu,  BrkbbUTT,  N.  J. 
a,  Ferdinaod  V.,  Turuar,  Ma. 
D,  lleoiT  A.,  Chaatar  Caoin,  Hw 
□  ,  IleniT  C,  AppMoQ,  Wta. 

-  •■ n, foibnH' KM. 


OD,  .f  amee  A  K^  LondDu,  Oa>. 
,  MsmhalL  W,,  Fort  RaooraiJ,  ( 
Samuel  v/..  Wtn  Riadoli^,  Tl 
',  AleiaudeT  B.,  RoOmao,  N.  T. 
.Samuel  Bowen,  III. 
n,  J,  L«»1b.  Prorideooe,  R.  I. 
lock,  Samuel  B.,  QuW,  111. 

I,  AlTan  M.,  Sbullaburv,  Wb. 
I,  lUrul  U.p  Rlpon,  Wla- 


Dodd,  aiapheo 
Dodge,  A     - 


.,  HMdlitMn'  Hh*. 


Idd£i^ 


Daldt,  Juieil,  6witerblii7.  k.  II. 
Dole,  Daniel,  A.  B.  C.  F.  H.,  &uMhi 
Dnle,  tte«rgrT.,  CurtlirlUa,  Ham. 

Doollttie,  Edgar  J.',  tralllDgibrd,  Ct 
DoDlKlle,  Jobn  B.,  Harllai^  CI. 


gtt.  lUUibon'  ni. 

Daital  Joiiaha.,'Aiulienl,N.  H.  ' 
DaTi».  Parlej  B.,  Hjda  Park,  Unia. 
DaTlsoD,  Joaepti,  OberUu,  O. 
DaTlion,J.B.,Macc.,0. 
Dinea,  Ebeoeier,  DIsbMo,  Man. 
Da™>n,  J.  B.,  CmWn,  0. 
D»)',B.  W,  BlolinTUIe,  Ont. 
Day,  Goo™  B.,  Ne-  Haren,  Ct. 
Da;,  Ou;  B.,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 
Da7,  Henry  U     New  Uarea,  CI. 


k,Oiit. 


a,  ¥1. 


Dou^laa,  Jamef,  Pntaakl,  H .  _ . 
Dougjaf , Tnimin O  ,Oa>c>, la. 

?)•/,  Oen»,  Wla. 

„       ,      ...A,  Walerford,  Ma. 
oiiglau,  Solumon  J.,  New  Hnaa,  Ct. 


Duilam,  Kbvcui 


™,;ii' 


,  Vlnqua,  m«. 
unlEngton,  Uaaa. 

',,  kslerltol,  Mh 
D  n.,  Cullile,  tttM. 
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DDWK.'BdmoniljC&ierlHini,  JUu. 

Dnki!  rtnu  B.,  ^yntKn,  Vt. 
Cntoi,  MUs  B.,  Wnlud.  Mu>. 
imke,  SuDDfl  S..  KltUrj  Potait,  Md. 
SiHR,  Am»,  aeborl".  Kef ' 

r,  aon«  i'' ,  uorrlnjiiii, : 


1,  AlbvJ  A.iW^mi 
SECOND   BBBIKB.- 


I  U.,  atnUbnl.  U( 
I.,  BIddcSird.  Ms. 


KiUb'twli.  letfi  Cut  SifUiiw,  H>eh. 
Elhiidfe,  AlbuTb,  PrlDc«taii,  111^ 
Biutil,  iri})iullT,,Jr.,Sprlngflt]d,llu>. 
Emu,  DivU  M  ,  d.ikbl1I.  O. 
Etoui,  E.  B  ,  llydi  Puk.  Pk. 


Uliwla,N.  J. 
P..  PljBMmUi,  P». 


Emu,  Tbainu  W.,  PkuaBI  Otnn,  To. 
Ktuu.  NttbuiM  H.,  OiKLf's  HUl^  Hleh. 
EftrU,  Reuben.  AlsluidtHii,  M\an- 
Enrdvll,  Rotnrt.  Moitjih,  WU. 
BteihI.  Chulia  K.,  BrookltD,  N.  T. 
ETwtt.Bobtn,  BMBm,  NTt. 
Eobig,  Ednrd  C,  BnlMd,  Mul 
£irlnii,  nlinaio  O.,  Na>  AIIwd/,  iDd. 
Inlrbiini,  KolHct  U.,  DaRkml,  Wh. 
ViarbuDk,  JotaD  B.-a^l.  Jutph,  Mirh. 
Fnlrbmnk.amiuelA   A.B.C.F.^..  Wmwufiirfto, 
FnlrbjiBlis,  Eilnrd  t.,  fll.  .(DbMbarr  CmBe,  Tl. 


KSSlE'lT.tUM.^'"  M^'^' "■ 

FBlrthllil',  ftiirid  11..  Uer^,  Kt! 
hlnrbUU,  JuM  H.,  OlHTllB.O. 

Fiilrfl^d.  Miner  W.,  DiK  PoA,  UL 

F.lrb7.  SE>n«l ,  W.im«l,  M«,. 

py liner.  Ulrtinp.  BmjWjn,  ».  Y. 

Fmrnhjiin,  Lucltn,  Nainrll,  111. 

''nX""'  "^'™  *"'  ^'  "■ ""  '■  "■' 

Pa-kn.,  Prancl.,  Dliaiilta,  lO- 

F»J,  LetlL    MoMR.in,  0. 
Fiij,N.T.,I1»trl.D<.|»l,0. 

Pm},  SoloniDD  p.,  Binjor,  Ma. 

PhdiHt,  Btnul  C.  Oolamha.,  Mtn. 

Pali'h,  Cliulaa  p.,  Lvog,  II 
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Fenenden,  Thomai  K.,  Ftmoaing^n,  Ci. 

Field,  ArtemM  C,  Alstead  Centre,  N.  H. 

neld,  Ocorge  W.,  Bangor.  Me. 

Field,  Pindar,  Hamilton,  N.  T. 

Field,  Thomas  P^  Now  London,  Ct. 

FifieUU  Lebbeua  B.,  Cedar  Falli,  lo. 

Finney,  Charles  0.,  Oberlin,  O. 

Fteher,  Caleb  E  ,  Lawrence,  Haas. 

Fisher,  George  £.,  Sonth  Hadley  Falls,  Ifass. 

Fisher,  George  P.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Fisher,  George  W.,  Peacedale,  B.  I. 

Fisk,  EU  C,  Havana,  lU. 

Fisk,  Franklin  W.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Fisk,  Perrin  B.,  Peacham,  Vt. 

Fiske,  Albert  W.,  Fisherrille,  N.  H. 

Fiske,  Asa  S.,  RockvUle,  Ct. 

Fiske,  Daniel  T.,  Newbury  port,  Mass. 

Fiske,  John  0.,  Bath,  Me. 

Flake,  Warren  C.,  Wolcott,  Ct. 

Fitch,  Eleanr  T.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Flits,  Calvin  R.,  Cohasset,  Mass. 

Fitts,  James  H.,  West  Boylston,  Mass. 

Fitouaurlce,  John  W.,  Bedford,  Mich. 

Fleming,  Archibald,  ConsUble.  N.  Y. 

Fletcher,  Adin  H.,  Frankfort,  Mich. 

Fletcher,  James,  Ilanvers,  Mass. 

Flint,  Ephraim,  Jr.,  Hinsdale,  Mass. 

Fobea,  Ephraim,  Patten,  Me. 

Fobes,  William  A.,  Hali&x,  Mass. 

FoUett,  Walter,  Temple,  N.  U. 

Folsom,  George  De  F.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Foot,  William,  Gostavus,  0. 

Foote,  Hiram,  WaakeFh%,  Wis. 

Foote,  Horatio,  Quincy.  111. 

Foote,  Lucius,  Rockford,  Wis. 

Forbes,  Samuel  B.,  West  Winsted,  Ct. 

Ford.  James  T.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Fofldtek,  A.  J.,  Dublin,  N.  U. 

Foster,  Aaron,  East  Charlemont,  Masi. 

Foster,  Addi»on  P.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Foster,  Amos,  Putney,  Yt. 

Foster,  Andrew  B.,  Orange,  Mass. 

Foster,  Davis,  North  Wincliendon,  Mass. 

Foster,  Eden  B. ,  Lowell,  Biass. 

Foster,  Edgar  L.,  Milltown,  Me. 

Foster,  licmud,  Blue  Island.  111. 

Foster,  UoiwoU,  Nebraska  City,  Neb. 

Foster,  William  C,  Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Fowle,  Hanford,  Fulton,  Win. 

Fowler,  Stacy,  Millbtiry,  Mass. 

Fowler,  William  C,  Durham  Centre,  Ct. 

Fox,  Daniel  W.,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 

Fox,  Jared  W.,  Ridgeway,  Kan. 

Francis,  C.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Francis,  Lewis,  CasUeton,  Vt. 

Frary  Lucien  H.,  Middletoo,  Mass. 

Frascr,  James  M.,  Oberlin,  O. 

Frear,  Walter,  Santa  Cnu,  Cal. 

Freeland,  Samuel  M.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Freeman,  Geoi-ge  E.,  Miiford,  N.  H. 

Freeman,  Hiram,  Ames,  lo. 

Freeman,  John  R.,  Barlchamsted,  Ct. 

Freeman,  Joseph,  York,  Me. 

French,  George  U.,  Auburn,  Mass. 

French,  J.  Clement,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

French,  Jolin  A.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

French,  Lyndon  S.,  Franklin,  Vt. 

French,  8.  Franklia,  Hamilton,  Mass. 

Frink,  B.  Merrill,  Saco,  Me. 

Frink,  Dennis  C,  New  Boston,  N.  H. 

Frisbie,  Alvah  L.,  Danbury,  Ct. 

Frost,  Daniel  D.,  Litchfleld,  Mteh. 

Frost.  Luther  P.,  Janesville.  Wis. 

Frv,  George  V.,  Lexington,  6. 

Fuller,  Americus,  Rochester,  Mian. 

Fuller,  Ftapcls  L.,  Chicago,  ill. 

Fuller,  Joseph,  Vershire,  Vt. 

Fuller,  Robert  W.,  Stowe,  Mass. 

Fullerton,  Bradford  M.,  Palmer,  Mass. 

Farber,  Daniel  L.,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Qadd,  J.,  (low) 


Gage,  William  L.,  HartfbrdU  Ot. 
Gale,  Edmund,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Gale,  Nahum,  Lee,  Mass. 
Gale,  S.  F.,  New  iuurlboro\ 
Gale,  Wakefield,  Easthampton, 
Gallup,  James  A.,  Madison,  Ct. 
Galpin,  Charles,  Excelsior,  liSnn. 
Gammell,  Sereno  D.,  Boxford,  ~~ 
Gannett,  Alien,  Boston,  Masa. 
Gardner,  Austin,  Canton.  Ct. 
Garland,  David,  Bethel,  Me. 
Garland,  Joseph.  Hampton,  N.  H. 
Garman,  John  H.,  North  Orange,  » 
Garrette,  Edmund  Y.,  Pittaburs,  Pa. 
Gates,  Charles  H.,  Buxton,  Me. 
Gates,  Hiram  N.,  Northfieid,  Ct. 
Gates,  Matthew  A..  Salem,  N.  H. 
Gay,  Kbeneaer,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
Gay,  Joshua  8..  ^rfield,  Masa. 
Gay,  William  H.,  Winchester  Centre,  Ot. 
Gay  lord,  Joseph  F.,  Worthington,  ~ 
Gay  lord,  Reuben,  Omaha.  Neb. 
Gaylord,  William  L.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Gear,  Daniel  L.,  Sugar  Grove,  Pa. 
Geer,  Heman,  Kelloggsville,  0. 
Geikie,  Archibald,  East  Granville, 
Gerould,  Moses,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Gerould.  Samuel  L.,  Golbtown,  N.  H. 
Gerry,  Elbridge,  Oregon  City,  Or. 
Gibbs,  Charles,  Earlville,  lo. 
Gibbs,  John,  BeU  Port,  L.  I. 
Gibbs.  Samuel  T.,  Whitby,  Ont. 
Giddingf,  Edward  J.,  Scituate,  Bfaas. 
Giddings,  Solomon  P..  Washington,  D.  0. 
Gidman,  Richard  H.,  Lisle,  N.  Y. 
Gilbert,  Edwin  R.,  WalUnflrford,  Ot. 
Gilbert,  Hiram  W.,  Peru,  Mass. 
Gilbert,  James  B.,  Mason  City,  lo. 
Gilbert,  L.  C,  Ea«t  Prairieville,  Minn. 
Gilbert,  Simon,  Lyndon,  111. 
Gilbert,  William  H.,  BerUn,  Ct. 
Gill,  William,  River  Falls,  Wis. 
Gillespie,  Thomafi,  Algonquin,  HI. 
Oilman,  Edward  W.,  Stonlngton,  Ct. 
Gladden,  Washington.  North  Adams,  Man. 
Gleason,  Anson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Gleason,  Charles  H.,  Hebron,  Ct. 
Gleason,  George  L  ,  Manchester,  Mass. 
Gleed,  John,  MorrisviUe,  Vt. 
Glidden,  Riah  B.,  Mansfield  Centre,  Ot. 
Glidden.  N.  Dimic,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mkh. 
Glines,  Jeremiah,  Granby,  Vt. 
Goddard,  Charles  G.,  Weet  HartUnd,  Ot. 
Goldsmith,  Alfred,  Lunenburg,  Masa. 
Goodcll,  Constans  L  ,  New  Britain,  Ot. 
Goodell,  William.,  Lebanon,  Ct. 
Goodenough,  Arthur,  Ellsworth,  Ot. 
Goodenow,  Smith  B.,  New  JeflEnvon,  To. 
Goodhue,  Daniel,  Westfleld,  Vt. 
Goodhue,  Henry  A.,  West  Barnstable,  Miml 
Goodhue.  Nathaniel  G.,  Johnstown,  Wis. 
Goodnough,  Algernon  M.,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 
Goodrich,  Cfhauncey,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  North 
Goodrich,  Darius  N.,  Bensonia,  Mich. 
Goodrich,  John  E.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Goodrich,  Lewis,  Wells,  Me. 
Goodsell,  Dana,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Goodwin,  Daniel,  Mason,  N.  H. 
Goodwin,  Edward  P.,  Chicago,  HI. 
Goodwin,  Henry  M.,  Rockford,  HI. 
Goodyear,  George,  Temple.  N.  H. 
Gore,  Darius,  La  Harpe,  111. 
Gould,  David  H.,  Moriah,  N.  Y. 
Gould,  George  H.,  Hartford,  Ot. 
Gould,  Mark,  Chichester,  N.  H. 
Gould,  Samuel  L.,  Albany,  Me. 
Gould,  William.  Pawtucket,  B.  I. 
Graf,  John  F.  Davenp<H:t,  lo. 
Granger,  Calvin,  Hubbaitlton,  Vt. 
Granger,  John  L.,  Macomb,  lu. 
Orannls,  H.  R.,  Washington,  D.  0. 


Snr,  n.  B.,  AiiorU,  Or. 


"■  •    nlO.,Bprtngfl»W  Mm. 

*Din»d,  JvtaB,  flair  Hllforj,  ot. 

tC.Juw,  Hubburditnu.  Hli^h. 

r.  DuUl  B^  Hw  IU>»n,  Cl. 

^,  i^rti,  w*n  ABiBaHuT.  ium. 

— _,, k.  SP»^d,  I'n. 

QlUliT.  JdIid.  OtLmbm.  Win. 
BlIAn.  Uort  R.,  BnillBcton,  Vt. 
OtMb,  Ohc|s  n^  MillbiTl.  Cl 


IUh]  IV  Itlud.  LUU>  VuJbi.'n.  Y. 

ll<LmR..Sn(lt.ri.Ck 

HiU^,  KbcD,  RIctiinaikt,  Vt. 

H^lhU; 

Halllto, 

JoHph  C  OiUua.  MMh 

H>]1«1i 

J.A.;8>l«ni,Io. 

lAinil  B.,  llultB,  tIL 

HJtlloek 

l:!itlr_'':-";^"«."!ri.'-J 

Hunuiun,  ti.  rruKUB.  nana  Ananw 
llMiiltoo,  J.  A,,  Ihmipnin.  lo. 
IIUDln ,  CbauDcu  I. .  Brookin,  0. 
Hunltn.  A,  K„  WmtmnWi,  O. 
Ilunlkn,  ajiui.  BillBin  rilta,  VL 


k.  ^hiTlv.  Union,  Ul. 
Leraj)<.,Ilu>iaini,  III. 
Kli^IuFil  C. ,  Br<H>lil;n,  N.  T. 


llunlDg,  JiiDH  T  ,  MunlllH.  lu. 
KtMliig,  ChHlM,  A.  B.  L'.  r.  U.,  irMm 
Harding,  Ikoi;  ^.,  Mictalu,  Ma.  ' 

BaMlliit,  John  W.,  LangiMada*.  1U«. 

HsrtingI  Willwi  M    Di>.i<n,'lUi..' 
flardf,  Oenrn.  PoladaDl  JuiKiIlDn,  tt-  T< 


lUrJDW,  Kufui  I^.,  I'm 
Uamnn,  llUiah.  li'lnalk.-.,  „. 
Harpt",  Alnwr,  Port  Bjuffl,  111. 


Harris,  I.  S..  Blomulnid^  IlL 
Harrli,  Jiirn  W.,  Braiurilla,  * 
lluTia,  J.  R..  P(w  Ph.  III. 


N.  U. 


Iani.-ai]  [  J  wph,  Nn  Tnil!  Cllf . 

r»m>a^l  HlIUu>,  JnuTlUa'  l>a. 
liH,  BoiTlni,  PbUii^lplila,  Pa. 


IUn»ll,  ChartB,  A  B  i^  r.  H-.  CUu 
KarKgA.  Jdho,  8^»-l.  Ma-. 
Hanrj,  Wtwlofk  K  .  K«  Yort  Cl^f . 

IUn<;n4.  Jai>»  II.',  BpriKtfitUl^iUt. 
KHkril,  Koa,  Ddw,  4    ir 
IIa>k<II,  E.  C.  St-  iM»>,  Wla 
Haakall.  HaBiJ  C.  A   N   T   P   tf,.  ]V» 
Qaatrtl.  Jf>ba.  JcvHI  CIIt.  Cl. 
llaArll.  TlKnat  K. .  Aano.  III. 
UokfU,  n'miaBU.,HraMh>nst.K*. 
KariLtu,  B><}ui.)n  r  ,  flrtnfto.  111. 
U»*U.  Blrhanl,  L«di.  Wh. 
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JAsl  fff  Coiyreffatmuil  Miniitert. 


[Jan. 


FMeph,  CblUgD,  Ilt- 
1,  Dinl(l  W..Eiu!lHa™i. 
,  Edwud,  FhUidrlptil*,  T 
,  Jn^b  T.,  Utchflald.  Hi 


Biwlrr,  7jenb  K.,  Hnurbl', : 
Bif,  BobiTt.  ClJttaL  lakr.  III 
Baj-i  >nuiiun,  Snitliuid,  Orit. 


ax." 


BMua,  AuitlD,  Jtrtcho  Cull 
Hutu,  Aul  IT.,  UldtlUtnwr 
HUoD,  Hdut  A-,  Ljnw.  ff- 
Hum,  TbwiUii  A.,  Hounr 
Hum,  WIllUiD  e.,  Nnrthdi 
Sulcwml,  Wiliatiw,  Bli 
IIeullo$,Pbiiwiui('.,Br 

JlnlfvJlcwpph  W-,  Nttt  unmu*. 
UulOD,  Ivur  11.,  r^irnnt.  Neb. 

Bllius,  eiephm  n.,'Brllvl,  l'". 
HflDimiiKyi  Bunuul,  (lo.) 
Hconi  Wliuun  D.,  6Qjnlirl<lj[c,  F 


Hablek,  Andnl 
Hibtxrd,  Dhirle 


■,  tr^l. 


Htckn,  Oenrg?.  KrAauia,  Ind. 
Hiddm,  Kphimlm  K.,  Niildloboni',  1 
Hldd™,  Saniuel  tl-,  BiniiehDnkpon 

HlgiiBjrifcirTey  0.,'UMtl»Bm,  vV, 
mgUv,  HcnFTH.,JlUcb.) 
Higl»v,  HwiiT  Pj  Bolul*,  Wli. 
HUL,  teller  fi.,  DundH,  ID. 
am,  Kd»Ln  8. ,  Onm  <!1W,  lo, 
Hln  t  QoorBB  1L.  ^loiLTlJIe,  Umii. 
BUI,  JUDMi  J..  «TiPDii41,  Id, 
mU,  W.  9.,  l-errj,  Ho. 
UlUiird,  Elbu  H.,  Pliwoulb,  CI. 
HlltoD,  John  T.  North  Briitomter 
mij'.T,  S.  Lw,  HloFhMior,  fDd. 

lllno,  Orlo  D. ,  Lc^wlltiD.  CI. 
Hljw,  SjlvcihT,  inggsnum,  CI. 


HlUhc 


Itfj'dk,  Heni7,"i:!ollfgt  liormri  Ind. 

lodKtuii,  Edirlii  R.,  WMlfbnl,  Mhi. 
lolbrmk,  Amm,  Doiwtu,  MtH. 
iolbrook,  John  C,  Honw,  N.  Y. 
InlbroDk.  M.  K  ,  Ksllgr'n  Irtud,  0- 
lDUdiv,HenrrH,,  TeUud.CL 
Ii,Ljj.l'l.tlt.,Ri™ion,Ct 
lolllnn,  F.  11.,  HuitHk,  Mich. 
lobnmn,  Slorri.,  Dwrtng.M.  H. 


>,  John  it;  Da  QnolBB,  III. 
x,  Olii,  Ronlunkoiu,  L  I, 
*,  TbtodDiT  J.,  Bui  Uutind,  «. 


Hol;nkF,  WLIL^  K.,  Chicago,  111. 


Iluokar,  Kdwird  T.,  Mtddlcwwn,  CL 
llfHikpr,  Edward  W,,  Nnbunporl,  Hk 

Ilnnnr,' Chtrln,  itlTcr  HmI,  L.  t. 
llnpklni,  A)b«t,  WIUIiunKom,  Mul 
lli>])hlnr,  Itnuuu,  Koitlunplini,  titm. 
IlapUnI,  Hunrr,  VaFttld,!!!!*. 
lIoDklno,  Huk.  WllltuuMinni,  Hmb. 
UopklDi,  9un»l,  tM«dMi,  Hi. 
Uapklnnon,  Bni>uiLlD  B„  AidilMd,  Cl 


c'.'sorthTtiMtiirt,  Vt 
npl.  OIlTsi,  Mich. 


lEnuEh,  JiflK  W.,  JnrkMlti.  Uicil. 
Ilnugh,  Joel  J.,  tmnklin,  N.  I. 
Hough,  Unt  S.,Siilnii,Ct. 
flQUKblon,  AmuiH.,  Lamdni,  li), 
llnughMo,  JoaiH  C,  Mlddlrtowa.  Tt 
HoUBhlnu,  jMnFt  D,,  On.lita.  N.  V. 
Hniigbton,JohnC.,CoTontt)',  Tt 
Houghton,  Wllllun  A.,  Bmita,  Uul. 
HouM,  A.  v.,  Olho,  In. 
Honslod,  mnun,  Dw  1.1.,  Mb. 
UoTenden,  RobrR,  Uhrlns,  MIeh. 
Kor^,  Gf«rw  L.,  Unrtrohl,  Ck 
Howmnl,  H.  U.  CmibrtOf*,  O, 
IlDward,  Jiibn  T.,  Wot  CbsrlHlomi,  Tl 
Homird,  Mucin  S.,  Wllbnhun,  Hu. 
Hni>«rd,  Howlund  h  ,  Fiimtngion,  Mb. 

Hnnti,  OBfOnmlb,  L«nt"trt,  N.  H. 


aiirtdn  O^  W( 


,nbj.,  quD. 


t.fll. 


Hn«;i 


.  C.  7.  M.,  I 

LmuL  A.,  tlKwatlu    Kbd. 

inM  8,,  IMrt  Huron,  Mich. 
,  CbirlHi  L,,MflTtniiKk,  N.  H. 
,  Ubsuncrj  U..  BuddIdeUid,  Tl 
,  a«r^  ft.,  AtlintA,  111 


rj  h.,  Ann 


ISTOi] 


Ziat  <  Coagngatimal  MUaftn. 


~w  SL  Ji^omj.  n. 


U(L  itn«  v.,  WmMi^vh.  ■■■» 


J«WMI.  tbnjik  1..  T«n  H<Mi>.  lad. 
JanU,  SpoflDnt  P. .  MWhWd.  CL 


j    KcUoaf.  IbtUii.  OaklHtiJ.  CaL 

Kvlivf.'llaiT  S  ,  Bi^TlUs,  a. 
KebcT.  Litaaairr,  Cnlambw,  O. 
K>)n,  ^wboeI,  Bnu,  O. 

KmWI.  Hni;  A ..  Kh*  Cunmrd,  K.  H. 

[    KHiiliU|g.  C,  UUftH.HaK 
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Litt  tf  Oongreffaiional  JSmdtn. 


[Jm. 


KflniMdy,  JoMh  &.,  Tbslnla,  ID. 

■ink  OephM  H.,  Upton,  Tt. 

Bttehom,  SUM.  Brlftol,  M.  H. 

K«ij«i,  Roawll  If.,  ConiMuiti  0. 

Xiad«r,  A.,  West  na  Cfadre,  Wic. 

Klddnr,  CorblnjOriand,  Ind. 

Kidder,  Jftm«8  W.,MiddleTille.  KDeh. 

Klddar,  John  S.,  Rochetter,  Mkh. 

KUbonm,  Jamea,  Radne,  Wis. 

KlmbftU,  Caleb,  Hedway,  Man. 

Kimball,  George  P.,  Wheaton,  TH. 

Kimball,  James  P.,  Falmouth,  Mass. 

KlmbaU,  John,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Kimball,  Reaben,  North  Conway,  N.  H. 

Kimball,  Woodbnxr  8..  Farmlngton,  N.  H. 

Klnoaid,  William.  RnshTille,  N.  T. 

KiQg,  Beriah,  Oak  Creek,  Wis. 

Klqg,  Stephen,  Ryckman's  Comer,  Ont 

Kingman,  Matthew,  Amherst.  Mass. 

Kingsbury,  John  D.«  Bradford,  Ifass. 

Kingsbory,  J.  W.,  North  Woodstocli.  Ct. 

Kingsbury,  William  H.,  West  Woodstock,  Ct. 

Kinsley,  J.  C,  CleTeland,  O. 

Ktnnciy,  Inm  D.,  Sayyille.  L.  I. 

Kinney,  Martin  P.,  Roclcford,  III. 

Kiik,  Klward  N.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Kixfciand,  Slias  K.,  Homestead,  Mich. 

KItehel,  Uarrey  D^  Middlebury,  Tt. 

Klttredge,  Joeiah  E  ,  Glastenbnry,  Ct. 

Knapp, George C,  A. B.C. P.M.. £leMf«m  TStrkey. 

Knight,  BIbridge,  Bfaple  Grove,  Me. 

Knight,  Merrick,  Rocky  Hill.  Ct. 

Knight,  P.  S.,  Oregon  City,  Or. 

Knight,  Richard,  South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 

Knouse,  William  H.,  Deep  Rirer,  Ct. 

Knowlas,  David  S.,  Salt  Creek,  Neb. 

Knowlton,  Francis  B.,  Alstead,  N.  H. 

Knowlton.  Stephen,  West  Medway,  Mass. 

Knox,  William  J^  Augusta,  N.  Y. 

Krlbe,  Ludwick,  Colpoy's  Bay,  Ont. 

Kyis*  Felix,  Lumberiand,  N.  Y. 

Kyte,  Joseph,  Sandy  Point,  Me. 

Labaree,  Beqiunin,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Labaree,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  A.  B.  C-  F. M.,  Nutoriana. 

Labaree,  John  C,  Randolph,  Ifass. 

Ladd,  Alden,  Roxbuxy,  Tt. 

Ladd,  Daniel,  Middlebury,  Yt. 

Ladd,  George  E..  Edinburg,  0. 

Ladd,  Horatio  0. ,  Romeo,  Mich. 

La  Doe,  Samuel  P.,  Plymouth,  lo. 

Laird,  James,  Northumberland,  N.  H. 

Laird,  James  H.  B.,  Chicago,  111. 

Lamb,  Edward  E.,  Shelbume  Falls,  Mass. 

Lamson,  Charles  M.,  North  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Lancashire,  Henry,  West  Haven,  Yt. 

Lancaster,  Daniel,  New  York  City. 

Landftar,  Rodolphus,  Hartford,  Ct 

lAndon,  George  M.,  Trcmpeleau,  Wis. 

Lane,  Daniel,  Belle  Plaine,  lo. 

Lane,  James  P..  Andover,  Mass. 

Ume,  John  W.«  Whately,  Mass. 

Lane,  Larmon  B.,  Wellii^fton,  0. 

Langpaap,  J.  Henr3r.  Quasqueton,  lo. 

Langworthy,  Isaac  P.,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Lanphear,  Orpheus  T.,  Beveriy,  Mass. 

Laaall,  Nathaniel,  Brentwood,  N.  H. 

Lathrop,  A.  C,  Gleanwood,  Wis. 

fanghlin,  Arthur  D.,  Bevier,  Mo. 

Lnone,  Thomas,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Lawzanoe,  Amos  E.,  Stockbridge,  Ifass. 

Lawrence,  Edward  A.,  Maibleliead,  Man. 

Lawvsnce,  John,  Reading,  Maaa. 

Lawaon,  Francis,  Beldt,  Wis. 

Lsaoh,  Oephaa  A.,  Paysoo,  HI. 

Lsaah,  Giles,  Rye,  N.  H. 

Laaeh,  Joseph  A.,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Lsavitt,  Getnge  R.,  Laooaster,  Man. 

Lsaivitt,  Harvey  F.,  Middlebury,  Yt. 

Leavitt,  Jonathan.  Provideobe,  R.  I. 

Lsavltt,  Josl^ua,  New  York  Chj. 

Lsavitt,  WUUam,  Mhmsapolto,  Minn. 


LeaviU,  WlUiarn  8.,  !!< 

Le  Bosquet,  John,  DaaboiT,  A.  &•' 

Lee,  mram  W.,  MunnffrUte  JT.  T. 

Lee,  Samuel,  New  IpswSeh,  H.  H. 

Lee,  Samuel  H.,  GreeniMd,  Ham. 

Leeds,  Samuel  P..  Hanover,  M.  H. 

Leete,  Theodore  A.,  Blandmd,  Ham. 

Lefllngwell,  Lyman,  Ontario,  111. 

Leonard,  Itelavan  L.,  Darlington,  WliL 

Leonard,  Edwin,  South  Dartmouth,  Ham. 

Leonard,  Hartford  P.,  Westport,  Maw 

Leonard,  Julius  Y. ,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  Wisfsni 

Leonard,  Lemuel,  Oddi,  HI. 

Leonard,  Stephen  C,  OberiSn,  0. 

Lewis,  Edwin  N.,  Ottawa,  HI. 

Lewis,  E.  R.,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Lewis,  Elisha  M.,  Hudson,  Mleh. 

Lewis,  George,  Alfred,  Me. 

Lewis,  Richard,  Lanark  YiDage,  Onl 

Lewis,  William  S.,  Pleasanton.  Htob. 

Liggett,  James  D.,  Leavenworth.  Kaa. 

Lightbody,  Thomas,  Milbum,  HI. 

Lincoln,  John  K.,  Bangor.  Me. 

Lincoln,  W.  E.,  Banks^Mleh. 

Linsley,  Ammi,  North  Haven,  Ot. 

Little,  Arthur,  Fond  du  Lae,Vfli. 

Little,  Charles,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Littlefidd,  Osias,  Bristol.  lo. 

Litts,  Palmer,  Spring  Yalley,  Mfam. 

Livermore,  Aaron  R.,  Lebanon,  Ct. 

Livingston,  W.  W.,  A.  B.  C. F.M., Wislfm  . 

Livingstone,  Chartos,  U.  8.  Qmsai  (Ham.). 

Lloyd,  John,  Pomeroy,  O. 

Uoyd,  William  A.,  Chicuo,  HI. 

Locke,  Wm.  E^  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. .  WnCtm  IWAqr, 

Lockwood,  C.  Bei^temin,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Long,  Walter  R. ,  Saratoga  Sprinn,  N.  T. 

Longley,  Moses  M.,  Greenville,  ifl. 

Loomis,  Alpa  L.  P.,  Elk  Horn,  Wis. 

Loomis,  Aretas  G.,  Greenfield,  Man. 

Loomis,  Elihu,  Littleton,  Mass. 

Loomis,  Henry,  Jr.,  Poughkeepaie,  N.  T. 

Loomis,  S.  B.,  Lone  Rod^  Wis. 

Loonds,  Theron,  Menomonce,  Wis. 

Loper,  Stephen  A.,  Middle  Haddam,  Ot. 

Lord,  Charles,  Buckland,  Blaas. 

Lord,  Charles  B.,  Chester,  Yt. 

Lord,  Daniel  B.,  Lebanon.  Ct. 

Lord,  John  M.,  New  Marlooro*,  Ham. 

Lord,  Nathan,  Hanovrr,  N.  H. 

Lord,  Thomas  N.,  Kennebunkport,  Ha. 

Lord,  William  H.,  Montpdier,  Yt. 

Loring,  Amasa,  Andover,  Me. 

Loring,  Henry  8.,  Amherst,  Me. 

Loring,  Joseph,  North  Edgeoomb,  Ma. 

Loring,  Levi,  BfadiBon,  O. 

Lothrop,  Charles  D  ,  Amherst,  MaM. 

Lounsbury,  Henry  A.,  Boston,  Mass 

Love,  William  De  I^,  Milwaukee,  Win 

Lowing,  Henry  D.,  Neosho,  Mo. 

Lowrey ,  John  B^  Harrison,  lo. 

Lowry ,  Samud  E- ,  North  Newton, 

Lucas,  Haaael,  Genesee,  Mich. 

Luce,  Leonard,  Westford,  Man. 

Lum,  Samud  Y.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Lyle,  WUUam  W.,  Seneca  FUli,  N.  T. 

Lyman,  Addison.  Kdlogg,  lo. 

Lyman,  Charles  N.,  Dnubqi,  lo. 

Lyman,  David  B.,  A.  B  C.  F.  M., 

Lyman,  Ephraim.  Northampton,  Wiw. 

Lyman,  George,  Amlierst,  Mass. 

Lyman,  Giles,  Bfiariboro',  N.  H. 

Lyman,  Huntington,  Forest  Gtm,  Or. 

Lyman,  Solomon,  Bastbampton,  Mf 

Lyman.  Timothy,  KiUlngworih,  Ot. 

Lyon,  Amd  Bj,  Bristol,  Yt. 

Lvon.  James  H-,  Centnd  FUli,  B.  I. 

MacaUum,  Danid,  UnionvUIe,  Ont. 

Bfaocarthy,  B.  D.,  Salem  Centre,  lad. 

Bfacdonald,  Alexander,  Montrsaf,  <la». 

Bfachin,  Charies,  Brownstown,  MMi. 


l.N.  [L 


Litt  of  Congregatioaal  MinUtert. 


a,  John  K.,  SurlDgfiiU,  III. 
d.  Hugh,  GolobnuS,  H.  U. 
d.  Noniun,  Rmiks  WIi- 
4.  Jtiuim.  topiWd,  Hua. 


I  a,  Oubridopon,  T 
_  mii.,  OgvDdlGnnc, 
MtOocd,  ■stKn  L.,  T«laB,  ni. 


1  Os  Kuth  CuitiTl 


HcUMie,  Wllllun.  I> 
W(lTtl>.  BeorT,  HMdMon.  CL 
H>Ii1ii.Cti>rI«>T.,  ganPniriclTk. 
HcrrUm,  0«q>  >.,  Xjkiid  Tinkg*,  S.  B. 
Ucniatn,  JoiMih,  lUnAalpb.  O- 
Unrrick,  Kdnnl  A.,  Bloomu.  ITU. 
Uerrill.  BiMi^mln,  Ptmbraka.  ».  H. 


A  FnnkUikllua. 
nd'.  lis. 


HuTlll,a«l>bB.,  £■»!». 

Herrill,  IVmnwi  A.,  BerurdiitoQi  lltft- 
McrriU,  WllbUm  A,  Alfred,  M., 
UvrriiuB.  DuM,  Horakb.  Cl. 

Mcniii,  ElbiUgB  W.,  WuSuubiK,  Hut. 
MBrittJ  Wimun  C...  talba  Cllf,  ID. 

Uanbon!  BUpboi  L.^IUddJtbiuh,  H.  J. 


f,  Otorgi  A,  Pgrl  LardH, 


FMd,  Ml 
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Mitchell,  Ammi  R.,  Viol*,  lU. 

Mitchell,  Jamefi  M.,  Geoenee,  Wia. 

Mitchell,  ThomM  G.,  Madison  Bridge,  Me. 

Miter,  John  J.,  BeaTer  Dam,  Wis. 

Mobley,  Hardy,  Platbiuh,  L.  I. 

Monroe,  Jame*,  Oberlin,  0. 

Monroe,  Thonuu  E.,  Mt.  Yemon,  0. 

Montague,  Enos  J.,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Montague,  Melzar,  Allen's  Orove,  Wis. 

Montague,  Philetus,  Potxdam  Junction,  N.  Y. 

Monteith,  John,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Montgomery,  Gile0  F.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Central 

Turkey. 
Montgomery,  John  A.,  Dwight,  HI. 
Moo&r,  George,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Moody,  EH,  Montague,  Mass. 
Moody,  Howard,  East  Andover,  N.  H, 
Moore,  Henry  D.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
Moore,  Humphrey ,  Milferd,  N.  H. 
Moore,  Justin  P.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Moore,  Mason,  Lee,  N.  H. 
Moore,  William  E.  B.,  Bolton,  Ct. 
Moore,  William  H.  BerUn,  Ct. 
Morehouse,  Charles  M  .Xlentre,  Wis. 
Morehouse,  Darius  A.,  liowell,  Msm. 
Morgan,  Charles,  East  Troy,  Wis. 
Morgan,  David  S.,  Worthington,  Biass. 
Morgan,  John,  Oberlin,  O. 
Morgan,  John  F.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
Morgan,  Stillman,  Bristol,  Yt. 
Morgridge,  Chas.,  LotcU,  Me. 
Morley,  John  H.,  Sioux  City,  lo. 
Motley,  Sardis  B.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Morong,  Thomas,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
Morrill,  John,  Pecatonica.  Hi. 
Morrill,  Stephen  S.,  Henniker,  N.  H. 
Morris,  Edward,  Monroe,  Wis. 
Morris,  Myron  N.,  West  Hartford,  Ct. 
Morris,  0.  S.,  Tunbridge,  Vt. 
Morris,  Richard,  Allen's  Grore.  ^Vis. 
Morrison,  Nathan  J.,  Oiiret,  Mich. 
Morrison.  Samuel,  Portland,  Me. 
Morse,  Alfred,  Austin,  Minn. 
Morse,  Charles  F.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Western  Turkey. 
Morse,  David  S.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Morse,  Grosvenor  C,  Graw'hopper  Falls,  Kan. 
Morse,  Henry  C,  Union  City,  Mich. 
Morss,  GcoTgo  H.,  Townsend,  Mass. 
Morton,  Alpha,  West  Auburn,  Mc. 
Morton,  William  D.,  Chester,  Ct. 
Mulder,  William,  Laingsburg,  Mich. 
Mnnger,  Theodore  T.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Munroe,  Benjamin  F.,  Alamo,  Mich. 
Munsell,  Joseph  R.,  Franklin,  Yt. 
Munson,  Frederick,  Patchogue,  L.  I. 
Munson,  Myron  A.,  Pittrford,  Vt. 
Murdoch,  David,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Murphy,  Thomas  D.,  Granby,  Ct. 
Murray,  William  H.  H.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Muse,  James  H.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Muzzy,  Clarendon  F.,  Norwich,  Ct. 
Myers,  John  C,  Monee,  111. 
Nail,  James,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Nason,  Elias,  North  Billerica  Mass. 
Nason,  John  H.,  Apulia,  N.  Y. 
Needham,  George  F.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Nelson,  John,  licicester,  Mass. 
Nelson,  Sybrandt,  Massena,  N.  Y. 
Newcomb,  George  B.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Newcomb,  Homer  S.,  South  Britain,  Ct. 
Newcomb,  Luther,  Syracuse,  Mo. 
Newell,  Wellington,  Brewer  Village,  Me. 
Newhall,  Ebeneier,  Cambrldgeport,  Mass. 
Newman,  Charles,  Lanesboro',  Mass. 
Newton,  James  H.,  Maroa,  III. 
Nichols,  Ammi,  Braintree,  Vt. 
Nichols.  Charles,  New  Britain,  Ct. 
Nichols,  Charles  L.,  Pownal.  Me. 
Nichols,  Danforth  B.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Nichols,  Washington  A  ,  Chicago,  III. 
NIfiU,  Henry,  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


Noble,  Edward  W.,  Tntro, 

Noble,  Franklin,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Noble,  Mason,  Jr.,  Sheffleld,  MaM. 

Noble,  Thomas  K.,  Cleveland.  0. 

Norcross,  Flavins  V.,  Union,  M«. 

Norcroas,  L.  P.,  Stockbridge,  Wis. 

Norcross.  S.  Gerard,  Tumw,  Me. 

North,  Simeon,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Northrop,  Bennet  F.,  Griswold,  Ct. 

Northrop,  Birdsey  0.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Northrop,  J.  A.,  Otisville,  lo. 

Northrup,  J.  H.,  MillviUe,  N.  J. 

Norton,  Edward,  Montagne,  Mass. 

Norton,  Franklin  B.,  Oshkosh.  Wli. 

Norton,  John  F.,  FiUwilllam,  N.  H. 

Norton,  Smith,  Baraboo,  Wis. 

Norton,  Thomas  S.,  Northbridg*  Centre, 

Norton,  Warren,  Houston,  Tex. 

Norton,  William  W.,  New  Richmond,  Wia. 

Noyes,  Daniel  J.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Noyes,  Daniel  P^ Boston, •naas. 

Noyes,  Gurdon  W.,  Woodbury,  Ct. 

Noyes,  Joseph  T.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Madwa. 

Nutting,  John  K.,  Glenwood,  lo. 

Nutting,  Rufus,  Saline,  Mich. 

Ober,  HlUiam  F.,  South  Ablngton,  Mam. 

Olds,  Abner  D.,  Lenox,  O. 

Oliphant,  David,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ohuftead,  F.  W.,  East  Dorset,  Vt 

Orcutt,  Samuel,  Williams-  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

Ordway,  .Tairus,  Buckingham,  Ct. 

Ordway,  Samuel,  Kewanee,  111. 

Orton,  James,  Poughkeepeie,  N.  Y. 

Orvis,  William  B.,  Bost6n,  Mass. 

Osborn,  William  H.,  Augusta,  Mich. 

Osborne,  Cyrus  P.,  Bristol,  B.  I. 

Osunkerhine,  P.  P.,  Penetanguiahene,  Ont. 

Otis,  Israel  T.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Otis,  Orin  F.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Ottman,  II.  A.,  Southwick,  Mass. 

Otts,  S.  W.,  Jefferson,  La. 

Overton,  A.  A.,  Arena,  Wis. 

Oviatt,  George  A.,  Talcottvllle,  Ct. 

Owen,  Evan,  Jennlston,  Wis. 

Owen,  Thomas  M..  Turin,  N.  Y. 

Owens,  Elias,  Slatington,  Pa. 

Owens,  J.  T.,  Nortonville,  Cal. 

Owens,  Owen,  Columbus  City,  lo. 

Owens,  Thomas,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Oxnard,  Fred.,  JFohnson,  Yt. 

Packard,  Abel  K.,  Anoka,  Minn. 

Packard,  Alphcus  8.,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Packard,  Charles,  Waldoboro',  Me. 

Packard  David  T.,  Brighton,  Mass. 

Packard,  Theophilus,  Chicago,  111. 

Paddock,  George  A.   ChandlervUle,  Hi. 

Page.  Alvah  C,  Elgin,  111. 

Page,  B.  G.,  Greenwood,  Mo. 

Page,  Caleb  F.,  Milton  Mills  N.  H. 

Page,  Henry  P.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M,  Western  TSirhtf. 

Page,  Jes.se,  Atkinson,  N.  H. 

Page,  Robert,  West  Farmington,  0. 

Paine,  Bernard,  New  Bedfonl,  Mass. 

Paino,  John  C,  Dracut,  Mass. 

Paine,  liCvi  L  ,  Farmington,  Ct. 

Paine,  Rodney,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Paine,  Sewell,  Montgomery  Centre,  Vt. 

Paine,  William  P.,  Holden,  Mass. 

Painter,  Charles  C.  C,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

Palmer,  Charles  M.,  Harrisvllle,  N.  H. 

Palmer,  Charles  R.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Palmer,  Edward  S.,  Berkshire.  N.  Y. 

Palmer,  Edwin  B..  Chicopee,  Mass. 

Palmer,  George  W.,  Polk  City,  lo. 

Palmer,  J.  A.,  Gridley,  111. 

Palmer,  James  M.,  Portland,  Me. 

Palmer,  Rav,  New  York  City. 

Pahner,  William  8.,  Wells  River,  Vt. 

Paris,  John  D.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Sandvnek  lAmds. 

Park,  Austin  L.,  Gardner,  Me. 

Park,  Calvin  E.,  West  Boxford,  Mass. 


1870.] 


Lot  ^  O^vrrsatimal  iBitaHn. 


,    CkUbs.'  Fn*nek  i..  N^a  Man 


'   ^  K  c  r.a,ah«i^ri*M 


etartv  £.,  OwIm»,"|Ii 

■late  P,  HuifDi^  Ot- 

Omrj  K,  Hmw».  K.  B. 

H«T  H.  A.  B- &  r.  M..  Aa*fwt  JU 


RBrwa.M«nfclliMi.« 


rHSKlH,  UsiH  P.,  A.  B.  I',  r.  U..  Sailers  l^rtrf. 

Punr.  Pon*r  B..  Tbn*  Oaki,  lUeh. 
Putt,  D-.  PraiMifsc*.  P>. 
F*RT,  Banpbnr,  Burqt,  Wit. 


nqnpbnf, 


V.,Di 


F*i*iiiil,  VnUun^,  L>RoT.  N.  y. 
hrSddgc,  Okii*  0.,  Batafli,  DJ. 
PaiMan.BuadB  ,  annfleld,  N.  D 
VMS,  a!  K..  TanUllim,  0. 


A..  WiiiteimbDig,  lo. 

Int-mM.  Do,. 

>,  Hkb, 


IllMIll.  N.  fl^ 

t.  Losb,  Hd. 


«Kfc,  nitiHii,  K«w  Hma,  Ct. 

Wlkr,  l^uW.  0<iU  ^rinci,  Onl. 
n^,  /.  W.,  ffBiMHB.  to. 


ISvtini,  ^diWT  K.  IL.  litanr.  Vi 
pinT, 'liiiTid,  lloiu*,  ■<.  I(, 
fray,  i6ba  R  .  nu>)n«4^  IUm. 


. . ,  dlu.N,  J, 

Pkdf^  S.  WcUmo,  to  Onln.  til. 

Phaln.  Wlathna  U.,  »<hiUi  Hcnwuil,  tiMt. 

PUntix.  DiuiM,^Mnili,  Mtob, 

VtUUIr*.  dm*  W.,  Uoliiulnia.  O. 

PUIUpi,  M.t«u  R  ,  Qnuo,  IUm. 

PtillUpa,  ».,  Bwni.  N.  t. 

PIiIIUfx.  Siu»u>l,  Butlf  Ci«k,  Nkh. 


.  ....^j ,  w^Tp.  W    Kl  thuu,  III. 
Phipp.,  Oronte  II,,  #<lM>f  .Mui. 
PUppa.  WllUuu,  l^liliUleM,  Cl. 
PWIull.  C^rui,  HnMil,  CI. 
Pklntt.  Jwnta  W.,  Itt.  PlMBat,  Is. 

PiDRV.tiHni*,  PilMnoD.tl   J, 
Pl>m,  JabD  D  ,  Tpdiulj,  NIeh. 
Pt<>r«,Ji>hi>l!.,A.II.  U.  V.  M.,  Jbiuni  nir<|M, 
PlMW,  NMhuitel  H..  Nnrlbll.ld,  HIdd. 
Pl»r«i,  R     Coalbareh.O. 
PIr«!,  WllJtun  fl,.  Elnvnoil,  III. 
PimoD,  Wllllniii  a..  t|H<rl«l>,  Mw, 
Plpwn,  CliirlM  D,,  Kul  Otaatmua,  Uwa, 
PlE>.  Alpfaru  J..  lUuli  Omi(k.  Wu. 
PIk*,  Alpfanu  J.,  Ron,  N.  t. 


I>I1if,JhIaIiW.U.,  South 
PlnlurtoD,  Ailstn,  Orlnn,  U 
PIrnr.  Cabb  W.,  l>(liDnulh 
Plll*^.  Bliphin  U,.  A.  B.  C 


putt.  Iliarj  b.,  RHghtoD,  III 
PliH,  Lullm  H,,  TuHu,  Ku 
P1»M,  H.  Fijrtt..,  P«l(lc.  In, 


>y!  .I-rmilnli,  fbiUllTlM-rflpId,  Miw 


t,.jtB.C.rM.,Jb4M 

-   —    - J  - 

J—  w.  c„  Ptiifai,  «( 


t-IIIlM  C. ,  Su  rnsiteu,  (I 
—,r.  •taki  J.,  R«w,  MU. 

■»f-,rwi-ii.,pn«««,iw. 

■»rw.|-W1»<.,  IM»..  ilw 
* — '^,  EAw*r^  H  ,  t^tlwgUm,  Mm 

■.  OIL.  d,  IMnafWo,  In. 
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Porter,  Noah,  New  HaTen,  Ot. 

Porter,  Samuel,  Crete,  IlL 

Porter,  Baoquel  F^  Lodi,  O. 

Porter,  William,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Porter,  WilUam,  Webater  Oroves,  Mo. 

Porteus,  WiUiam,  St.  Louis,  Ho. 

Poet,  Aorelian  H.,  Hilton,  Wis. 

Poet,  BlartiD,  SterUng,  lU. 

Poet,  Truman  M.,  8t.  Louis,  Ho. 

Potter,  Daniel  F.,  Topuham,  He. 

Potter,  Edmund  S.,  QiU,  Hast. 

Potter,  WiUiam,  Windham,  0. 

Potwin,  Lemuel  S.,  Boston,  Hess. 

Potwin,  Thomas  8.,  East  Windsor  Hill,  Ct. 

Powell,  Isaac  P.,  East  Canaan,  Ct. 

Powell,  James,  Newburyport,  Hass. 

Powell,  John  J.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 

Powell,  J.  N.,  Rosendale.  Wis. 

Powell,  Llewellyn  R.,  Alliance,  0. 

Powell,  Reos,  Delaware,  0. 

Powers,  Henry,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Powors^hilanderO.,  A.  B.  C.  V.M., Central  Twhey. 

Powis,  Hmry  D- ,  Quebec,  Que. 

Pratt,  Almon  B.,  Bend,  Ky. 

Pratt,  Andrew  T.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  H.,  WetUm  Turkey, 

Pratt,  Charles  H.,  Brookfleld,  Ho. 

Pratt,  Edward  H.,  East  Woodstock,  Ct. 

Pratt,  Francis  O.,  Hiddleboro',  Hass. 

Pratt,  George  H.,  Harrard,  Ifass. 

Pratt,  Henry,  Dudley,  Hass. 

Pratt,  Horace,  Plainfield,  Vt. 

Pratt,  J.  Loring,  Strong,  He. 

Pratt,  Hincr  O.,  AndoTer,  Hase. 

Pratt,  Parsons  a.,  Dorset,  Vt. 

Pratt,  Theodore  C.,  Hampstead,  N.  H. 

Prentice,  John  H.,  Jknrion,  0. 

Prentiss,  N.  A.,  La  SaUe,  111. 

Preston,  E.  J.,  (lo.) 

Prince,  Newell  A.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Pritchard,  David  E.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Prudden,  George  P. ,  Hedina,  N.  T. 

Pugh,  Thomas,  Dawn.  Mo. 

PuUar,  Thomas,  Hamilton.  Ont. 

Pnllen,  Henry,  Shopierc,  wis. 

Pulslfer,  Daniel,  Danbury,  N.  H. 

Punchard,  George,  Boston,  Haas. 

Purkis,  G.,  Waterville,  Que. 

Putnam,  Austin,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Putnam,  George  A.,  Yarmouth,  Me. 

Putnam.  Hiram  B.,  West  Concord,  N.  H. 

Putnam^  John  M.,  Yarmouth,  Me. 

Putnam,  RuAis  A.,  Pembroke,  N.  H. 

Putnam,  S.  P.,  De  Kalb,  HI. 

Quaif, ,  Toledo.  0. 

Quint,  Alonio  H.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Badcliffe,  Leonard  L.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Ramsey,  S.,  Napoleon,  0. 
Rand,  E»dward  A.,  South  Boston,  Mass. 
Rankin,  Edward  £..  Fairfield,  Ct. 
Rankin,  J.  Eames,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Rankin,  8.  G.  W.,  Glastenbury,  Ct. 
Ranney,  Timothy  £.,  Holland,  Vt. 
Ranslow,  E.  J.,  Swanton,  Vt. 
Ransom,  Calvin  N.,  Lowell,  0. 
Ransom,  Cyrenius,  Wadham's  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Rawson,  George  A.,  Batavia,  111. 
Rawson,  Thomas  R.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Ray,  Bei^jamin  F.,  Hartford,  Vt. 
Ray,  Charles  B.,  New  York  City. 
Raymond,  Alfired  C,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Read,  Herbert  A.,  Marshall,  .Mich. 
Redfield,  Charles,  East  Arlington,  Tt. 
Reed,  Frederick  A.,  East  Taunton,  Mass. 
Reed,  Glover  C,  Aurora,  0. 
Reed,  Julius  A^  Davenport,  lo. 
Reed,  Myron  W.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Reid.  Adam,  Salisbury,  Ct. 
Reikle,  Thomas  M.,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
Relyea,  Beqjamin  J.,  Weetport,  Ct. 
Beuth.  Jacob,  Muscatine,  lo. 
Reynolds,  William  T.,  North  Haven,  Ct. 


Rice,  Charles  B.,  Danven  Oantn, 
Rice,  Edwin  W.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Rice,  George  0^  Hamburg,  lo. 
lUce,  Walter,  weet  CtnnmingtoB. .«. 
Rich,  A.  Judson,  Westminster,  Maai. 
Rich,  Alonso  B.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Richards,  Austin,  Francestown,  N.  H. 
Richards,  Charles  H.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Richards,  George,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Richards,  J.  DeForest, ,  Ala. 

Richards,  Jacob  P.,  Keoaauqoa,  lo. 
Richards,  James,  York,  Me. 
Richards,  John  L.,  Big  Rock,  lU. 
Richards,  Samuel  T.,  New  York  Oi^. 
Richards,  William  M.,  Princeton,  Wis. 
Richardson,  Albert  H.,  Cleveland  Bast,  0. 
Richardson,  Alvah  M^Linebrook,  Mass. 
Richardson,  Charles  W.,  Canaan,  N.  H. 
Richardson,  Cyrus,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 
Richardson,  D.  Warren,  Auburn,  Mass. 
Richardson,  Elisa  H.,  Westflekl,  Mass. 
Richardson,  Gilbert  B.,  Sheepecot  Bridft, 
Richardson,  Henry,  Qilead,  He. 
Richardson,  Uenir  J.,  Lincoln,  Hass. 
Richardson,  Hartin  L.,  Stnrbridge, 
Richardson,  Herrill,  Woreeater,  Hsm. 
lUchardson,  Nathaniel,  Rockport,  Mai 
Richardson,  William  T.,  KellM^gsviUe,  O. 
Richmond,  Thomas  T.,  West  nmnton, 
Rickett,  J.  H.,  West  Dover,  Vt. 
Riddel,  Samuel  H.,  Tamworth.  N.  H. 
Riggs,  Alfred  L.,  Woodstock,  111. 
Riggs,  Charles  H.,  Stockbridge,  Yt. 
Riggs,  Herman  C,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 
Ritter,  Charles  H.,  Horrisania,  N.  T. 
Robbins,  Aldcn  B.,  Muscatine,  le. 
Robbins,  Elijah,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  SmUk  J^/Hm. 
Robbins,  Silas  W.,  East  Haddam,  Ct. 
Roberts,  Bennet,  Buckingham,  lo. 
Roberts,  Georgo  L.,  Tremont,  III. 
Roberts,  Hiram  P.,  Council  Blufls,  lo. 
Roberts,  Jacob,  East  Hedway,  Hass. 
Roberts,  James  A.,  Berkley,  Hass. 
Roberts,  James  G  ,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Roberts,  Morris,  Remsen,  N.  Y. 
Roberts,  Thomas  EL,  Swanaey,  N.  H. 
Robie,  Bepjamin  A.,  Waterville,  He.. 
Robie,  Edward,  Greenland,  N.  U. 
Robie,  Thomas  S.,  Salmon  Falls,  N.  H. 
Robinson,  Harvey  P.,  Hound  City,  Kan. 
Robinson,  Henry,  Guilford,  Ct. 
Robinson,  Reuben  T.,  Winchester,  MiM. 
Robinson,  Robert,  Owen  Sound,  Ont. 
Robinson,  WUIiam  A.,  Barton,  Vt. 
Rockwell,  Samuel,  New  BriUin,  Ot. 
Rockwood,  George  A.,  Rensselaer  Falls,  N.  T. 
Rockwood,  L.  Burton,  Boston,  Haas. 
Rockwood,  Samuel  L.,  North  Weymoatii, 
Rodman,  Daniel  S.,  Mont  Clair,  N.  J. 
Roe,  A.  D.,  AftoD,  Minn. 
Roe,  J.  P.,  OAhkoeh,  Wis. 
Rogers,  Enoch  E. ,  Macon,  Oa. 
Rogers,  George  W .,  Salem,  N.  VL 
Rogers,  Henry  M.,  Dalton,  Hass. 
Rogers,  Isaac,  Fannington,  Me. 
Refers,  John,  Derby  Une,  Vt. 
Rogers,  J.  A.  R.,  Berea,  Ky. 
Rt^rs,  L.,  Lynn,  Wis. 
Rogers,  S.  W.,  New  Orleans,  Ia. 
Rood,  David,  A.  B.  C.  F-  M.,  South  AJrita. 
Rood,  Heman,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Rood,  Lorrain,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Rood,  Thomas  H.,  Westfleld,  Mass. 
Root,  Augustine,  Belchertown,  Mass. 
Root,  David,  Chfc»go.  HI. 
Root,  Edward  W.,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Root,  James  P.,  Perry  Centre,  N.  Y. 
Root,  Marvin,  Blkhom  Grove,  111. 
Ropes,  W^illiam  L.,  Andover,  Hass. 
Roeboro,  S.  R.,  Chillicothe,  Ho. 
Rose,  William  P.,  Crystal  Laka,  HI. 


I 
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Bam,  wntkw  W.,  PHMMd,  tU. 


bAo-,  WBUmH 

--  'idi.J.C.  - 

D.  Joel  a., , 

ttHa,  Lnili,  Tl_, 

*-"—*,  Ofsrn  D/BarilsfUHi,  Tl. 
r.ItHl^D..  Fi_Ii>7n.  J. 

ih.  Hmn,  UnrtDg  RMfe,  la. 


D.  Un 


hike,  WDIkB,  BnttaMoD,  lo. 
BiMMi.  Ana  ^.,  mTAUiwii,  1 . 
Bwaiirt,  Koteri,  WnC  BhIht,  ■<»■< 
fcBban^  flwijimhi  T.,  fMinil.  Km. 
fcrtPtM.  Oitiig»  M--  MoitblKiKwcb,  Mua. 
tate*,  OtMSaa  a.,  IiMU>»i»iO,  Ind. 

•—• —  "—'in  D.,  A.  B.  c.  /.  M.,  a»io 

»,  <h>»lt)cli,  Mich. 
0.  Ilaui;  B.,Ch«Tlr«loiio,N,  H, 
-    'ohnO.Kogbf.Onl. 

ill,  BMt  Bt&Exnba-,  Mio. 


1  biVKllHW] 

U  fcn^J(>hB.1 

L  Bnw.minHi 


E'l'MiJ  H.  A.,  *".  B.  0.  r.'  M  , 
g^*-.  John  i* a«a|>, Mo. 
Zff""Mik.,  a-.  Md,  Is. 
a*;*-.,  Ompr,  PUM  in. 

C^>M,  Jakn^OcMf*.  Mich. 

■CjT*-   *™«»  R.  W-,  Itfwpnrt,  S.  H. 
Egg**t.aMWMl.lti      --'^- 


Seffiir.  S.  UlUwd,  mioudn,  0 
SildcD,  C<jTin,  WjuKl.  IlL 
Ssdooi.  Akiuukr  J.  BrookUm,  M«*. 
ffMkobii,  JoHph  W ,  WntAlhitH,  Ot. 
Snaioiu,  Suiwl,  Iihva,  MIcb. 

Smll,  DiTli]  B..  Ft^'bIh 


y.,  VliKlliiHl,  K, 


,  Lulber.  Tsllnuidii*.  <). 
oa.Chu9aB..Ku<lnl' 


ShcFTlU.  Pni 
Sblpbinl,  r> 


Sinllh,  EbcB,  MldJkborr.  Vt. 
SmJIb,  Eilnnl  A.,  CII«aT  Bapal.  K(U. 
Snlib,  EdnnI  P..  BrvnkljD.  K.  t. 
Smllh,  Kdwlo.  Bum.  Hus. 


Sniilb,  Bu)tb  P..  IiuiTlJb 

Bniiib,  Ofonte,  Dl(  Bnrii, 
Smltb.  UtorHB.  EhI  OiBC. 
Hsllh,  Own*  M..  UkkDi 


•  ^>r>iAi,  Mich. 
..  NoitfapBrl,  Web. 
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Smith,  Hennr  B.,  Newtown,  Ct. 

Smith,  Ira  H.,  TopekJi,  ELan. 

Smith,  Irem  W.,  Tollaud,  MaM. 

Smith,  Isaac  B.,  Taruer,  111. 

Smith,  Isaiah  P.,  Schuyler,  Neb. 

Smith,  James  A.,  UnionTille,  CL 

Smith,  Jamea  M.,  Grand  Kapida,  Mich. 

Smith,  Jan.  W.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Sandwich  IslamU, 

Smith,  J.  Morfi^,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Smith,  John  C,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Ceylon. 

Smith,  John  F.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Western  Twrkey. 

Smith,  Joseph,  Buxton  Centre,  Me. 

Smith,  JudBon,  Oberlin,  0- 

Smith,  LoweU,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Sandwich  Islands. 

Smith,  Lucius,  SUrongSTille,  0.  . 

Smith,  Matthew  II.,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

Smith,  Moee«,  Clxica^,  111. 

Smith,  Oscar  M.,  Monticello,  Minn. 

Smith,  S<  K.,  Waterville,  Me. 

Si9ith,  Stephen  S..  Chicago,  111. 

Smith,  WUder,  Blilwaukee,  Wis. 

Smith,  William  A.,  Morris,  111. 

Smith,  William  J.,  Alden,  lo. 

Smith,  William  S^  GraiitTiUe,  Blaas. 

Smith,  William  W.,  Pine  Grove,  Ont. 

Smyth,  Egbert  C,  Andover,  Mass. 

SneU,  W.  W.,  Rushford,  Minn. 

Snider,  Solomon,  Wroxeter,  Ont. 

Snow,  AATon,  MUlor's  Place,  L.  I. 

Snow,  Bei^jamin  G.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Microntsia. 

Snow,  Frank  U.,  Lavrrence,  Kan. 

Snow,  KosweU  R.,  WUmot,  Wis. 

Snow,  William  F.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Snowden,  R.  Bayard,  Redwood,  Cal. 

Somee,  Arthur  A.,  West  Warren,  Maas. 

Southgato,  Robert,  Orford,  N.  H. 

South  worth,  Alden,  South  Woodstook,  Ct. 

South  worth,  Bei\}amin,  Ilanson,  Mass. 

South  worth,  Edward,  Palmyra,  Wis. 

Southworth,  Francis,  l*ortland.  Me. 

Spalding,  George  B.,  Dover,  N.  II. 

Spalding,  Samuel  J.,  Newburvport,  Mass. 

Sparkawk,  Samuel,  Pittsfleld.  Vt. 

Spauldlng,  George,  Depero,  Vfi^. 

SpauldlDg,  Leri,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  (kylon. 

Spauldlng,  Lysander  T.,  Essex,  Ct. 

Spaulding,  William.  HanoTcr,  N.  H. 

Spear,  Charles  V.,  Pittsflcld,  Mass. 

Spell,  William,  Central  City,  lo. 

Spelman,  Levi  P.,  Portland,  Mich. 

Sponce,  Edwin  A.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Spencer,  Judson  G.,  Uilkboro',  111. 

Sperry,  Asa,  Morgan,  0. 

Spet^^c,  Charles,  Lexington,  Mich. 

Spiker,  Simon.  Sextonville,  Wis. 

Spooner,  Charles  C,  Gmndrille,  Mich. 

Spoor,  Orange  II.,  Vennontville,  Mich. 

Spring,  Lererctt  W.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Spring,  Samuel,  East  Hartford,  Ct. 

Sqnier,  Ebencser  II.,  Middlcbury,  Yt. 

Squire,  Edmund,  Horchester,  Mass. 

Staats,  IIenr>'  T.,  Fair  Uaren,  Ct 

Stanley,  Charles  A.,  A.  B.  C,  F.  M.,  North  China. 

Stanton,  George  F.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Stanton,  Robert  P.,  Greeneville,  Ct. 

Starbuck,  Charles  C,  A.  M.  A.,  Khigston,  W.  I. 

St.  Clair,  Alanson,  Whitehall,  Mich. 

St.  John,  Samuel  N.,  Georgetown,  Ct. 

Steams,  Jesse  G.  D.,  Clearwater,  Minn. 

Steams,  Josiah  U.,  Epping,  N.  II. 

Steams,  William  A.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Stebbins,  Milan  C,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Steele,  Joseph,  Middlcbury,  Vt. 

Stevens,  AlAred,  Westmimiter,  Yt. 

Stevens,  Asahel  A.,  Peoria,  Ul. 

Stevens,  Cicero  C.,  Crown  Point,  N.  T. 

Sterens,  Henry  A.,  No.  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Stevens,  Henry  M.,  Kanras  City,  Mo. 

Stevens,  Jeremiah  D.,  Allen's  Grove,  Wis. 

Stevens,  Moody  A.,  A*hbumham,  Mass. 

Stevenson,  Johh  R.,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. 


Stewart,  William  C, 

Stickle,  A.  C,  Davis  Lake,  Aik. 

StUes,  Edmund  R..  Lowell,  Hkh. 

Stimson,  H.  A.,  MinneapoUa,  Minn. 

Stirling,  George,  Keawlok  Ridge,  N.  B. 

Stoddard,  James  P.,  Byron,  nL 

Stoddard,  Judson  B.,  Centerbrook,  Ct. 

Stoddart,  WUliam,  Boacobei,  WU. 

Stone,  Andrew  L.,  San  Fsanciaco,  OaL 

Stone,  Bei^jamin  P. ,  Concord,  N.  H« 

Stone,  ColUns  Hartford,  Ct. 

Stone,  Edward  P.,  Boston,  Maaa. 

Stone,  George,  North  Troy,  Vt. 

Stone,  Harvey  M.,  Laconia,  N.  H. 

Stone,  James  P.,  Danby,  Vt. 

Stone,  John  F.,  Montpeller,  Vt. 

Stone,  Levi  H.,  Pawlet,  Vt. 

Stone,  Richard  C,  Bunker  BQU,  UL 

Stone,  Rollin  S.,  BrookUn,  N.  Y. 

Stone,  Timothy  I).  P.,  Aaiabet,  MiM. 

Storer,  Henry  G. ,  Oakhill,  Me.  * 

Storrs,  Henry  M.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Storrs,  Richard  S.,  Braintree,  Maas. 

Storrs,  Richard  S.,  Jr.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Storrs,  Sylvester  D.,  Quindaro,  Kan. 

Stoutenburgh,  Luke  I.,Schooley'8  Moimtaiii,  VJ. 

Stowe,  Calvin  B.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Stowo.  John  M.,  Sullivan,  N.  H. 

Stowell,  Ab^ah,  Petersham,  Mass. 

Strasenburg,  George,  Madrid,  N.  Y. 

Stratton,  Royal  B..  WormMter,  Maas. 

Street,  George  E.,  Wiscasset,  Me. 

Street,  Owen,  Lowell,  Man. 

Streeter,  Sereno  W.,  Austinborg,  0. 

Strickland,  E.  F.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Strickland,  Micah  W.,  Prentisavale,  Pft. 

Stricby,  Michael  £.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Stroes,  II.  M.  H.,  ForeatviUe.  Minn. 

Strong,  Charles,  Angola,  N.  Y. 

Strong,  David  A.,  Coleralne,  Mass. 

Strong,  Edward,  Pittsfield,  Man. 

Strong,  Elnatlian  E.,  Waltham,  Maaa. 

Strong,  Guy  C,  South  Boston,  Mich. 

Strong,  Jacob  U.,  Torrington,  Ct. 

Strong,  James  W.,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Strong,  John  C,  Chain  Lake  Centre,  Mian. 

Strong,  Joseph  D.,  Hyannia.  Mass. 

Strong,  Stephen  C,  So.  Natick,  Mass. 

Stuart,  Robert,  Green  Mountain,  lo. 

Sturgei),  A.  A.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Micronesia. 

Sturges,  Thomas  B.,  Greenfield  Hill,  Ct. 

Sturgctfs,  Frederick  E.,  Skowhegan,  Me. 

Sturtevant,  Julian  M.,  JackaonTille,  111. 

Sturtevant,  Julian  M.,  Jr..  New  York  Cltj. 

Sturtevant,  William  II.,  West  Tisbury,  Mam. 

Sumner,  Charles  B.,  Monson,  Maas. 

Swallow,  JoKph  E.,  Groton,  Ct. 

Swcetser,  Seth,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Swift,  Alfred  B.,  Enosburg,  Vt. 

Swift,  Aurelius  S.,  Pittsfield,  Vt. 

Swift,  Eliphalet  Y.,  Denmark,  Ic 

Swift,  N.  B.,  Plymouth,  111. 

Switzer,  Christopher  J. 

Sylvest^T,  Charles  S.,  Feeding-Hills,  1 

Sykes,  Simeon,  Pleasant  River,  N.  s. 

Tade,  Ewing  0.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Talbot,  Bei^amin,  Iowa  Cil^,  lo. 

Talcott,  Daniel  S.,  Bangor,  Me. 

Tallman,  Thomas,  Thompson,  Ct. 

Tappan,  Bei^jamin,  Norridgewock,  Me. 

Tappan,  Charles  L.,  Brighton,  III. 

Tappan,  Daniel  D.,  Wakefield,  N.  H. 

Tappan,  Samuel  S.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Tarbox,  Increase  N.,  West  Newton,  M 

Tarleton,  Joseph  W.,  Waverly,  Masa. 

Tatlock,  John,  WUliamstown,  Maas. 

Taylor,  Chauncey,  Algona,  lo. 

Taylor,  E.  D.,  Claridon,  0. 

Taylor,  Edward,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Taylor,  Elmer  C,  Civil  Bend,  lo. 

Taylor,  Ephraim,  North  Evans,  N.  Y. 


'  Congr^atvmal  Mamtm. 


IT,  tsMn^  *Mal 
■r,Mtlai.KHOi 


IteB^.  Fiucli  v.,  Hun  Onti 
T«v>T.  BnuT  K.  SonlMMtr,  M 


IkitT,  OdrlH,  Itedi  WnnHMIi,  Kui. 
^r^.J—  p.,  Bsalh  Wqmnita.  Mn*. 

^■lutiuitOMgy-.'Oot^ia.N.  a. 

T^hj.  Iata£  C.,  StmoMir.  Mw. 


Tulil^  Jotin.  JuDcUun  Oil;.  Ci 


Tupi#r,  KftFiTTi,  Hanlvkf^f  HHH. 
TurM»,  Jahii,  lA  hfrttr.  HI. 


Tnrnir,  Jabn,  t(«v  (Mum,  La. 

Tursir,  Jsiiili  W.,  Wml*.  Xhk. 

TnnHT,  WlHkia  #..Budbid,  IX. 

,   ToIbU,  Kdnid  B.,  ObbwI  inl 

iiumoy,  FnDkUn,  Btmndon,  Tt. 
Tirtning,  Ktaahj,  CunbiMnnn,  KM. 


-  -  -      '■-■    ■      -WbrWmorLJUi 

„, .  BI.  t^ub,  Mo. 

TvHch^  JnBfib  IL,  lluUOrd,  Ct. 
TiritxbcIL.  JiWiB  B..  MaoAdd,  O. 
TwllchcU,  Rots),  KloffKIie,  ItloB. 
Tjlf*,  AffivrT  H.,  Mmonlb.  Ma. 
■tjtn.  L'hirlo  M.,  OhJiaso,  III. 
T>J»T,  Gw>rgr  P. 
TjtaT,  John  B.,  Thwlllli],  X.  J. 
T3'la,J«Ml,A.  B.C.  r   tC,  SmttJ 
Titrr,  WllLlun.  lntinrn.1.1.    «_ 


Jnofifa'l 


tUrdiVk,  Vi. 


t:pun.Ji>hDB.,Honi»,la 
1JUc<,»uiiact,CiiBninl,  V  H. 


Teb^,  Unn,  llwli^,  9.  B. 


Vds.  Chriiuui  F.,  Dvnata,  Is 
I    TMBioc,  B   B  ,  1.  X.  A  C 
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TermilTe.  Robert  0.,  Hartfbrd,  Gi. 
Temej,  Jauies,  Cereiico,  Mich. 
Tetter,  John,  Delta,  O. 
Tlnton,  John  A.,  South  Boston,  Han. 
Virgin.  Samuel  II.,  Somerrille,  Bfaaa. 
Voae,  James  G.,  Proridence.  R.  I. 
Wadsworth,  Thomas  A.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Wainwright,  George  W.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 
Waite,  Hiram  II.,  Sandj  Creek,  N.  Y. 
Wakefield,  William,  llarmar,  0. 
Wakeman,  M.  M  ,  Farmersburg,  To. 
Walcott,  Jeremiah.  W.,  Ripon,  Wis. 
Waldo , LeTi  F. ,  Oneida,  111. 
Waldron,  Daniel  W.,  Ejut  Weymouth,  Mass. 
Wales,  Henrj  A.,  Elmwood,  R.  I. 
Walker,  Aldace,  WaUingford,  Vt. 
Walker,  Aveiy  S.,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 
Walker,  Charles,  Pittsford,  Vt. 
Walker,  Blkanah,  Forest  Grore,  Or. 
Walker,  S.,  Burlington.  III. 
Walker,  George  F.,  Little  Compton,  R.  I. 
Walker,  George  L.,  New  Uayen,  Ct. 
Walker,  George  W.,  Chagrin  Fall»,  0. 
Walker,  Horace  D.,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
Walker,  James  B.,  Bensonia,  Mich. 
Walker,  James  B.  R.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Walker,  Townsend.  Goshen,  Mass. 
Walker,  William,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Gaboon. 
Walker,  William.  Alderly,  Wis. 
Wallace,  Cjrus  W.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Wallace,  Patterson  W..  Rochester  Mills,  HI. 
Walsh,  Alexander  H..  kokomo,  Ind. 
Ward,  B.  S.,  Gilroy,  Cal. 
Ward,  Earl  J.,  Grafton,  Tt. 
Ward,  James  W.,  Lakerllle,  Mass. 
Ward,  J.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Rochester,  Mass. 
Ward,  Joseph,  Yankton,  Dak.  Ter. 
Ward,  Putney,  New  Orleans,  La. 
•Ward,  William  II.,  Independent,  New  York  City. 
Ward,  W.  P.,  Gretna,  La. 
Warner,  Aaron,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Warner,  James  K.,  JacksonTille,  Fla. 
Warner,  Lyman,  Rockford,  lo. 
Warner,  Olirer, Boston,  Mass. 
Warner,  Pliny  F.,  Aledo,  111. 
Warner,  Warren  W.,  Norfolk,  N.  Y. 
Warren,  A.,  Koscoe,  111. 
Warren,  II.  Vallette,  Granyille,  111. 
Warren,  Israel  P., Boston,  Mass. 
Warren,  James  H.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Warren,  Lc  Roy,  Pentwater,  Mich. 
Warren,  Waters,  Three  Oakis  Biich. 
Warren,  William,  Gorham,  Me. 
Warren,  William  H.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Washburn,  Asahel  C,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Washburn,  George,  Constantinople. 
W^ashburn,  George  T.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Madura. 
WasteU,  W.  P.,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 
Waterman,  Alfred  T.,  Kensington,  CU 
Waterman,  James  U.,  Pewaukec,  Wis. 
Waterman,  Thomas  T.,  Monroe,  CU 
Waterman,  WMlliam  A.,  Cameron,  Mo. 
Waters,  Otis  B.,  BAnzoaia,  Mich. 
Watson,  Charles  C,  Dover,  N.  H. 
Watson,  Charles  P.,  Cowansville,  Que. 
Watson,  Cyrus  L. ,  Oakalla,  111. 
Watson,  John  P.,  licverett,  Mass. 
Watson,  Thomas,  Wilmington,  N  Y. 
Watts,  James,  Union  GroTe,  Wis. 
Watts,  Lyman  S.,  Bamet,  Vt. 
Waugh,  D.  Darwin,  Edinburgh,  0. 
Webb,  Edwin  B.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Webb,  S.  W.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Webb,  Wilson  D.,  Brodhead,  Wis. 
Webber,  E.  £.,  Durant,  lo. 
Webber,  George  N.,  Middlebury,  Vt. 
Webster,  John  C,  Whoaton,  111. 
Webster,  Robert  M.,  Brandon,  Wis. 
Weidman,  Peter,  Muscatine,  lo. 
Weir,  J.  K.,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Welch,  Moees  C,  Mansfield,  Ct 


Weller,  James,  Maine,  N.  T. 
Wellington,  Horace,  ■■■thampton, 
Wellman,  Joshoa  W.,  Newton,  Majv. 
Wells,  George  U.,  Amboy,  HI. 
WMls,  George  W.,  Moeoow  MOb,  O. 
Wells,  James,  Dedham,  Me. 
Wells,  John  H.,  Kingston,  B:  I. 
Wells,  Milton,  Bearer  Dam,  Wif. 
Wells,  Moses  H. ,  Lyndon,  Vt. 
Wells,  Noah  H.,  Peekskill,  N.  T. 
Wells,  Rttflu  P.,  SoaUumpton.  MiM. 
Wells,  Spencer  R.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Wuttm 
West,  James  W.,  Toniea,  111. 
Weetlake,  John,  WestfleUI,  Wis. 
Weetenrelt,  William,  Oberlhi,  0. 
Weston, Heniy  C,  No.  Bennington,  Vi. 
Weston,  Isaac,  Cumberland  Centre,  H«. 
Weston,  James,  Standish,  Me. 
Wethcrby,  Charles,  West  Winsted,  Ct. 
Wethrell,  Isaac,  Lexington,  Masa. 
Wheaton,  Levi,  Poplar  Grove,  IlL 
Wheeler,  Charka  H.,  Chicago.  Dl. 
Wheeler,  Croeby  H.,  A.  R.  0.  V.  M., 

Tiukey. 
Wheeler,  Frederick,  Sooth  Paaa,  HL 
Wheeler,  John  E.,  Gardner,  Maaa. 
Wheeler,  Joseph,  Albion,  Ont. 
Wheeler,  Melancthon  O.,  North  Wotram, 
Wheeler,  Orville  G.,  South  Hero,  Vt. 
Wheelock,  Edwin,  Cambridge,  Vt. 
Wheelock,  Kufus,  A.,  Mott's  CkmMr,  N.  T. 
Wheelwright,  John  B.,  South  Paris,  Me. 
Whicher,  H.,  Mechanics*  Falls,  Me. 
Whipple,  George,  New  York  CiU. 
White,  George,  H.,  Brookfleld,  Vt. 
White,  Isaac  C.,  Newmarket,  N.  H. 
White,  James  C,  Chicago,  111. 
White,  James  S.,  Manball,  Mich. 
White,  John,  (lo.) 
White,  John  W.,  CUnton,  lo. 
White,  Lorenzo  J.,  St.  Paul,  Mfain. 
White,  Lyman.  PhUUpeton,MaM. 
White,  Orin  W.,  StrongBTille,  0. 
White,  Orlando  H.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
White,  Samuel  J.,  Walton,  N.  Y. 
Whitehead.  M.  8.,  Indiani^mUs,  Ind. 
WhitehiU,  John,  Attleborough,  Man. 
Whiting,  Edward,  P.,  Bellevae,  lo. 
WhiUng,  Lyman,  Jaoesville,  Wis. 
Whitman,  Alphonso  L.,  Tiverton,  R.  I. 
Whitman,  John  S.,  Williamstown,  Man. 
Whitmore,  Alfred,  A.,  Barry,  lU. 
Whitney,  Henry  M.,  Geneva,  lU. 
Whitney,  Henry  0.,  Willlston,  Vt. 
Whitney,  John,  Canaan  Four  ConMVfl,  N.  T. 
Whiton,  James  M.,  Lynn,  Man. 
Whiton,  Samuel  J.,  Wittembnrg,  lo. 
Whittemore,  Williams  H.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Whittier,  Charles,  DennysviUe,  Me. 
Whittlesey,  KUphalet,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Whittlesey,  Elisha,  Waterbury,  Ot. 
Whittlesey,  Joseph,  Berlin,  Ct. 
Whittlesey,  MarUn  K.,  Ottawa,  lU. 
Whittlesey,  William,  Washhigton,  D.  G. 
Wickes,  Henry,  Brighton,  N.  Y. 
Wickes,  Thomas.  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Wickham,  Josepn  D.,  Manchester,  Vt. 
Wickson,  Arthur,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Wight,  Daniel,  Ashbumham,  Man. 
Wilcox,  Asher  H.,  Preston,  Cft. 
Wilcox,  Luman,  EarlviUe,  111 
Wilcox,  Philo  R.,  Otisfleld,  Me. 
WiUd,  Asel  W.,  Gienseboro',  Vt. 
Wild,  Daniel,  Fairfield,  Vt. 
WUd,  Edward  P.,  Craftsbnry,  Vt. 
Wilder,  Hyman  A.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  SoMk  Afrit 
Wilder,  J.  C,  Charlotte,  Vt. 
WUder,  Moses  H.,  Westbrook,  Ct. 
Wilkinson,  Reed,  Toledo,  lo. 
Wilkes,  Henry,  Montreal,  Que. 
Willard,  Andrew  J. ,  BurUngton,  Vt. 


lAtt  <if  Crmffrfgational  Mtntstert. 


WHUbm,  B.  B.,  CLdcIodMI.  o 


wiiiMwii,  noiUH  a.,  vnBTJDLV,  nice 
tnUoagbW.  R«t«,  UKI«  TUIey,  N. 
«,  itomo  C.',  Wlddnc.  CI 


Wood,  CtarlM  W.,  OMnptUo,  ! 
Wood,  I^innii,  DurrliOKUiii,  K. 
Wood,  0«i»t  i.,  BUnpon.Ut 
Wd«1,  Umw,  Oll-mn,  N,  H. 
IVdcd,  Jqbn,  BnnUcni.  OnL 


SSfJET^ 


Kidford.  Oairald  L-,  Vetl  Atoi 
mdbuJI^GWFEPL.,  Odawa,  Io 


Woodjonn, 


Hmry  A.  Xcwbur^pDrtT  Hi 

Wuodw&rd,G«IvB  I1-,  Talodo,  lo. 
W™d-iinl.Ji.hnU.,Mmon,Vl. 
Wwdooitb,  dlurlM  L.,  WUitrliKni,  Hi 
WoodBorlh,  HMU7  D.,  WMtlbnl,  llui. 
WoeKlworth,lIl«™  B.,  milnilon.  Ct 
Woodwotth,  WUIlam  >V.,  Bsioheno™, 
Wnoliij,  Jostpb  J.,Hirl<luli,  C(. 
WooHrf.Th«rfiin.Il.,N«wlUl.ll,  Ct. 
WorcMtor,  D»»M,  8Mni»,  lo. 
WoRnut,  liuc  B,,  AuburwUle,  Haa. 
WomslBT,  John  11.,  Burifngton,  Vt. 
Womll,  Bcalunln  t.,  Ontario,  lU. 
Wriflii,  Abld  U.,  WldtHiHiFt,  Ha. 
WHgHt,  AlbBTl  0.,  WiMrioe,  WU. 
Wrlihi,  CbuncT  D.,  Biln,  lo. 
Wrftat,  0,  e.,  Nnmlt,  0. 
Wdght.  Bbwau  B.,  Hnrvleb  ~ 
Wrtifil,  KpbtabB  M.,  TenjTU 
WHght,  OioTSB  '-,  Blktrfflsld 
Wright,  Jtma  B.,  Bcnunnia,  M 
Wright,  JuD«L.,  Ujidiluii,  Cl 
Wright.  JaiDo  B.,  BhuBeld,  O. 
Wriitht,JohiiB.  M.,{»Iu..) 
Wright,  awn— ■ "    ^ ■ 

Wriiiht,  Wll,„„  „.,  „_„„,  n>_. 
WriKbl^Wimuii&.,Olul(iIibury,CI. 
kuMUdlls,  111. 


TjiuJe  Ct. 


Held.  OL 


S.    Mbltnui- 


tl.Wli. 


Youiip,  ChrivtoplkDr,  Uppor  Aq\i^»cw,  N.  T. 
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THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES, 

WITH   THE  NAMES  OF   THEIR   PERMANENT   OFFICERS,  AND  THE  SKSSIONS  TO 

BE   HELD   IN   1870. 

Maoti,  One bral  Covnxan  of.  —  OxvuiiMd  Januuy  10, 1826. 

Officers:  Rer.  Alfred  E.  Ireei,  Castine,  Moderator ;  Rot.  Dayid  Guliind,  Bethel,  Oonesponding  8mm- 
tary ;  Dea.  SlnathMi  F.  Duren,  Bangor,  Recording  Secretary  and  Chairmui  of  Coaumittee  of  Publkattoo* 

Next  meeting:  Portland,  Central  Church,  Tuesday,  June  21,  at  9  o'clock,  a.  m. 

Nkw  Haxpshiek,  OnrrauL  Assooution  of.  —  Organised  June  8, 1809. 

Officers:  Rer.  Qeorge  M.  Adams,  Portsmouth,  Secretary ;  Rer.  Henry  S.  Hontingtoii,  Waniar,  Btelit- 
tlcal  Secretary. 

Next  meeting:  Rochester,  "Fourth  Tuesday  of  August,"  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m. 

Tnufonr,  GcnnuL  CosnrEirTioif  of  CoNORXGATioirAL  BfraisTERs  akd  Chubcbju  ih. — Orgintisd  J«b* 

21,1796. 

Officers:  Rer.  Aldace Walker,  Wallingford, Register;  Rer.  Ezra  H.  Bylngton,  Windsor,  CoKxaq^o&dtac 
Secretary. 

Next  meeting:  Montpelier,  Tuesday,  June  21,  at  —  o'clock,  a.  m. 

Massachusetts,  Qdceral  Assocutioic  of  thx  Congregational  Churches  of. — Organind  Join  SB, 
1808,  ts  H  mhiisterial  body  ;  including  also  Conferences  of  Churches,  June  16, 1868,  by  ankm  of  tlHi 
Association  and  Qxneral  Conference  (which  was  organised  September  12, 1860). 
Officers:  Rev.  Alonso  U.  Quint,  d.  d..  New  Bedford,  Secretary  ;  Rer.  James  P.  Kimball,  FUmoDfli, 

Registrar;  S.  T.  Farwell,  16  ComhlH,  Boston,  Treasurer. 
Next  meeting:  Taunton,  "  Third  Tuesday  of  June,"  at  4  o'clock,  p.  M. 

Rhode  Island  Conorkoational  Conference. — Organised  May  8, 1800. 

Officers :  Rev.  George  Huntington,  ProTidence,  Stated  Secretary ;  Israel  H.  Day,  ProTidenoe, ' 
Next  meeting:  Central  Falb),  Tuesday,  June  14,  at —  o'clock,  -.  M. 

Connecticut,  General  Assoclation  of.  —  Organised  May  18, 1709. 

Officer:  Rev.  William  H.  Moore,  Berlin,  Registrar,  Statistical  Secretary  and  Trsararer. 
Next  meeting:  Meriden,  Tuesday,  June  21,  at  11  o'clock,  a.  m. 

General  Conference  of. — Organised  November  12, 1867. 


Officers:  Rev.  William  H.  Moore,  Berlin,  Registrar ;  Dea.  Alfred  Walker,  New  Haven,  Treasorsr; 
Edward  W.  Gilman,  Stonington,  Chairman  of  Standing  Committee. 
Ne3^  meeting:  New  London,  "  First  Tuesday  of  November." 

New  York,  General  Association  of.  — Organised  May  21, 1834. 

Officers:  Rev.  Edward  Taylor,  Binghamton,  Secretary;  Rev.  L.  Smith  Hobart,  Syraeose,  StatiMeal 
and  Publishing  Secretary ;  Rev.  Stephen  S.  N.  Greeley,  Oswego,  Treasurer. 

Next  meeting:  Albany,  Tuesday,  October  18,  at  7  o'clock,  p.  m. 

There  is  a  Welsh  Assocution,  including  the  churches  given  in  their  table.  B«t.  Scin  Pbflllpi, 
Remsen,  Register.    This  Association  is  now  connected  with  the  General  Association. 

New  Jersey,  General  Association  op.  — Organised  June  2, 1869. 

Officers:  Gen.  Oliver  0.  Howard,  Washington,  D.  C,  Moderator ;  Rev.  William  B.  C.  Wright,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Corresponding  Secretary  ;  Rev.  George  B.  Bacon,  Orange,  N.  J.,  Treasurer. 

Next  meeting:  Jersey  City,  Tuesday,  October  25,  at  —  o'clock. 

Pennstlyania.  —  No  General  Association.  Eleven  churches  are  connected  with  the  General  AiWft 
elation  of  New  York ;  one  with  the  General  Conference  of  Ohio,  and  four  with  the  Gettkral  Asmkba- 
noN  OF  New  Jersey.  The  Congregational  Association  of  Western  Pennsylvania  will  meet  Vebra- 
ary  9,  at  Cambridge,  Crawford  Co.,  A.  B.  Ross,  Rockdale,  Register. — The  Pennsylvania  Wrub  Cok- 
orboational  Association  meets  in  the  autumn.  Rev.  E.  B.  Evans,  Hyde  Park,  Moderator ;  Ber.  D. 
R.  Davies,  Brady's  Bend,  Secretary.  Next  meeting  is  to  be  at  Minersville. — The  Congregatiosul 
churches  of  Central  Pennsylvania  hold  a  Quarterly  Conference  ;  Rev.  S.  R.  Lewis,  PottsviUe,  P«^ 
manent  Secretary. 

District  of  Columbia,  Association  of  (Ministers).  —  Organised  May,  1867.   The  Church  in  WaahlngtaB 
is  connected  with  the  General  Assocution  of  New  Jxrset. 
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Obio.  OosauaiTiowu,  CasriuNci  or.— Ort>nI»l  June  24, 1961. 

Offierr:  Kit.  Lriuder  KdIhj-,  CBlaubiui,  Regliicr,  etatlsUul  StcnUrr  ud  Tnvnnr. 

ATizf  viHtuv-'  ObwllD.  "Swood  TuMdiLy  of  June,"  »t  T  oNJock.  r.  h. 
Wasa  AMocunoB.  -  q^w.-  Rei.  D.rii  DariM.  MliUll«i)orj,  Scrilm. 

Nat  tntrlin^:  No  rrporS. 
Inuai.  Ocrnuj.  Auooutiob  oi  ibi  OosaniaiTw.iii,  CnuEOBLi  an  Hnniiiu  n.  —  Orgulied 

IhRhlS,  Ig&S. 

Ofiar:  Rat  Nalhuid  A.  Ufdl,  IndlanipoUi,  'itcnUij. 

Hat  BuiiiHi.-  Kokomo,  Thundi;.  June  1,  ti  Tl  o'fIdcIi,  p.  b. 

Officm :  Rsi.  Mutis  K.  WhUILflBT,  Otun,  lI<«Uuu  ud  Cormpondiiig  S«tiiUt7. 
Nat  mnlaig:  Anrm,  WfdDHiU;,  Hij  ZG,  bI  T  u'clork,  p.  a. 

n^iittliKg:  Omul  ftspUlI,  "Third  IToillHiiKUjr  la  Hlf,"  U  71  o'cLoclI,  F.  IL 
WnoMtv — Ho  dlnliKt  CongicgitiDwl  orgiiilBlJon.     Tbe  churcbM  u*  in  the  PutHrrnui  km 
CMOuunosit  CoNTOTloB  or  WucoBsra.— Org»ntoai  Orlober  — ,  ISM, 

Ottaonaim,  PtrmwHiK  u>d  SUUetlal  Clnk. 

Iftzt  nwtiiic .-  lUdne,  WndnanlBT.  Ocloboi  &,  at  T  o'rloell,  F.  H. 
Mmcwu,  Otirutu  CossiuinosiL  Cosriuiipi  or.  — OnrulmlOctolHirZS.  1360. 

(^licrT.-  R*<.  Amcrkiu  Folln,  Bwhratir,  ComiponaUig  SecnUrj ;  RoT.  L,  B.  Oclggl,  OoMsnilk, 
B«rdtBKS«RUr)ruidTnuun-r;  Ro>.  Chulm  Swcomln,  Nnrthflold,  BUtltUuI  Sccntuj, 

^czlin»ine:  NortbUeld,  TbuButoj,  OctohnlS,  ■!  7  o'clotk.. 
loai.OmOL  AstooiAriDxor.  — OrguiirdNoTiiBib«e,  IStO. 

Q^iir:  RcT.Orrille  W.  UoctUI.Aiwdihi,  Uteistcr. 

Mmmnu.  Oninu.  Cosobioaiioihl  CosruDrcB  or.  — OrganiBj  Oclob«27, 1865. 

(UiEcrc  K«.  Bd-lDB,  liuner,  atuilbcl.SwrclUTUidTnwutw. 

Jfcrl  "iKlijif ;  81.  Louii,  Pilgrta  Chowii,  WwlniwlJiy,  OrWbH  IB,  ■(  )  o'clock,  r.  M. 
Kivsts,  Qt%ttLi.L  AE9arutlo?f  or- —  Oi^nlifd  August,  l)4f>^ 

OJUm;  Htf.  OeortB  A.  BcckKdtb,  Olttbs,  SUted  Clorki  Bar.  Levli  Bodvdl,  Topd^a,  BUUitlcal 
ClBk. 

Wax  milling:  LeaTeDnortb,  "  SkodJ  WeiaaiKj  of  >Uf,"  kt  T)  o'clock,  P.  a. 
Hnuiu,  ConsHeiTiosiL  AisocunoN  or- —  OrguUxd  AuguilS,  1B57. 

Offiicn:  RcT.  ChulH  Utile,  Uiuroln,  Modontor^  Rct.C.O.  Biabce.  FoatanoUe, SUIad  Ohck. 

Hca  mtnint:  Cunp  Cnek,  '^  SBCond  Thorsdaj  In  June,"  mi  8  o'clock,  r-  h. 

Offirtr:  B<T.  Nithia  TbompHn,  Bonlder,  CItrk. 

tbatmet:  "Firft  TiJtBdAf  InM&J  end  Nonmber." 
Tin  Boaii  MoDHTior  Assmninon  or  ConomotTioaiL  MmsTm  ni  orgini»d  M  Cwtnl,  Col., 

Ibrch  17, 18eg. 
Oataot,  CoiiauuitiOKiL  Aisociatiox  or — Orxutud  IMS  (7). 

OJIar:  CbMWr  N.  Totj,  Biltm,  Kcglilni. 

NafnulUtg:  Albunr,  "ThlMTliiuKUf  of  Jam,"  >1  |S  o'clock,  i  m  T| 
Caurokm,  OcH^LAL  AuocUTWN  or.  —  OrpaliBd  October,  ISCiT' 

o.SuirniiEUeD,  BtglunruidTnainnT;  Ber.  wmiimC.  Poad.Peto- 


s&s. 

Rm.  H.  D-  Po>b,  Qwbsc,  Clwinc 
Bn.WUllui  W.  bultb,  PtuOioTi 
oat:  Tomula,  Ont.,  V 


0.^li».'  Ber,  Bobert  WUhd,  Bhdicid,  H.  B.,  Bsentuj. 
JKm  tilHluif':  ffD  rqMrt. 
8BC0ND  &KBIKB.  —  VOL.  II.  MO.  1.  12 
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ADDinOirAL  OFFICERS  AT  THE  SESSI0K8  OF  IHS. 

br.  John  D.  binKiD,  BUdiftnd,  Ai*luil  BwanllBc  BwnlUT- 
Ifnr  Hianaiu.— Bar.  Bnur  S.  Tkikir,  B 


KivTou. — Bar.  Lnotao  W.  Chuwgf,  Rntluu].  MuteiUn;  Bar.  Ocoiib  A.  Pilka,  OuAor,  BaA«; 

Kn.  Jama  W.  Oniafa,  HcpUutui,  Aidrtut  Bcilba. 
■■■JnaR.— C.  0.  QeUlniiNmik,  Soflw. 
<Mai.— lar.  BnirD-Hnon,  CtnduBUi,  Hodanlorj  B*t.  Bmut  0.  roisbMd,  AalMnl,  aal  ■■*>■■ 

Wnud  Bacm,  TiUoadc*.  BeiflMt. 
Inuu-— B«T.  T.B.llDCoiinkk,  Primton,  ModoaMr;  Kn.  Alm^K  11  Wilrt.  riilipii.  ImHi 
luimn.— B«.  WmlunCnTWr,  P1ni«ald,lI*damtor;  Fit  Wllllim  1  nTjjTi>».  fThlrirt.  IImIH  ;  tar. 

OMffi  B.  '.  Buns"!  Chinica,  Aolitul  Bnlba. 
MMnu.— Bn-OUmH.  D«n,  K>luaiKiD,Mail«rMaii  Bn.  ViMdiP.  VcDdbin]t,IllBl,aii&ai  a>r. 

BnttoO.  Ladd,  OUnt,  Aialnuit  Sarlba. 
Wnounra— Ban.  8.  D.HHtliv>lbiltaoD,  UDd«t«i  Bar.  WnUuB  BKAUit,  BamM,  TB«vnr 

Ctak. 
HmowTJ,.— Pnf.  J.  L-  NofM,  laiOiult,  Modantn ;  BaAo  W.  Pi^  AwUb,  Bailli*. 
I*«^— br.  Joahwlf.  ChHDbcrlala.arlmiaU,  Uodantor;  Bar.Bd^li  P.  Bmiai,Du>ab,Ba!to;  J. 

P.  B«»T,  WUtambaii,  ilMbUnt  Sohba. 
MbmoM.— Hon.  8.  B.  KdlciCT,8I.Loiai,11cidmtaT;  Bin    lllTiiiil  llimil.Tfiiini.  tala^iil  HimhlJ 
KlMUl.— M.  8.  AduBi,  LeaTanwBith,  HodantH. 

OlMMI.— Bar.  Oaor|*H.  AUihili>D,B.  b.,  PartUiid,lladaiMori  Cbatar  N.  Ivij,  Babn,  Oliik. 
(Uumni.  —  Bar.  WllUunC.  Pool.  Biui  rnsdaco,  Hodamtw  i  Bar.  Jobs  1,  Bantsii,  mtaL  IW,  aat 
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ORDER  OF  MEEHNGS  IN  1870. 


Thnndiv,    Jona  B. 


CaUffoK,  Walntdv.  Ostatat      S. 

WiuiaaetB,  tbinlv,    <NH>w'  It. 

NawXaA,  Vow^,      Oatobs    U. 

UlHcnif,  Wadawlv,  OatakK    U. 

HavJanv.  TUNlVi       OctDb*    K. 


OUs,W«lak, 
MonSiBtfaud 
NawBntaAA, 
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SILAS  AIKEN. 


*Thb  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  6<hi  of  Phineas  and  Elizabeth 

nVatterson)  Aiken,  and   was  bom  in  Bedford,  N.  H^  'hltkj  14,  1799. 

^^«  finit  of  his  family  in   this  ooantry  was  Edward  Aiken,  who  came 

'i^c>xak  the  north  of  Ireland  about  1722,  and  settled  in  Londonderry,  N.  H. 

H'ais  oldest  son,  Nathaniel,  lived  and  died  in  the  same  place.    John, 

^^    second  son  of  Nathaniel,  moved  to  Bedford,  and  was  the  father  of 

ineas,  who  was  the  father  of  Silas,  the  subject  of  our  present  writing. 

ineas  Aiken  was  a  farmer  owning  some  four  hundred  acres  of  land, 

*rM«ihe  bore  a  goodly  name  among  the  people.     He  served  the  country  in 

tl^  ^^   war  of  the  Revolution.     He  was  deacon  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 

at^ci  held  offices  of  trust  in  his  native  town,  and  was  representative  to  the 

(V^neral  Court.     He  died  April  18,  1836.     His  wife,  the  mother  of  Silas, 

^^■k-s  Elizabeth  Patterson,  of  Amherst,  N.  11.     She  was  a  woman  of  strong 

roi-*^dand  vigorous  body.     She  survived  her  hu>band  about  twenty  years, 

arid  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine.     "The  family  was  one  of  known 

r^^'gious  excellence  and  social  respectability."     There  were  nine  chiUlron, 

several  of  whom  have  been  distinguished  for  their  sterling  qualities  of 

»*^"d  and  heart. 

^f   the  boyhood  of  Silas  we  are  permitted  to  know  but  little.     Tho 

few  incidents  which  appear  at  that  early  age  link  themselves  with  later  life. 

1-hat    trout-brook  which  ran   near  the  old  farm-house  often  on;ras;ed  his 

youilifui  attention.     The  early  hours  often  found  him  there  taking  his 

morning  "  string** ;  and  in  other  years,  when  cares  weighed  him  down,  ho 


**''"^«^  according  to  Act  of  Gongraw,  in  the  year  1870,  by  Saxufj.  Burnuav,  for  tho  Proprictorii  in 
the  Clerk^B  Ofllce  of  the  District  Court  of  the  District  of  MaseachtuetU. 
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fitill  held,  villi  quaint  Iznak  Walton,  that  "  God  never  did  msbe  a  i 
calm,  quiel,  innocent  recrealion  than  angling."  And  the  boars  of  his  r 
from  heavy  labor  were  oflen  spent  with  ihe  brooks  that  run  among 
monntains,  or  in  rowing  and  trolling  along  the  deep  river,  Ihaa  finding 
joys  in  one.  There  ia  a  deep,  still  river  flowing  through  the  intervale 
Tringed  with  the  willow  and  maple ;  and  the  summer  guests  will 
rcnieniber  how  he  loved  that  quiet  sail,  or,  what  to  him  was  better 
to  pass  out  upon  the  bosom  of  fair  Champlain. 

The  early  experience  on  the  farm  gave  him  a  taste  for  athletic  sp 
and  he  never  outgrew  his  knowledge  of  Ihe  arts  of  husbandry,  nor  di 
qtii[  the  use  of  Ihe  implements  of  the  farm.  In  his  boyhood  he 
strong  and  vigorous,  never  feeling  weariness  even  in  the  heavy  work 
in  summer's  heat ;  and  he  often  said,  that  until  he  entered  bis  sei 
pastorate  he  never  knew  fatigue.  It  was  on  account  of  bis  robust  fi 
and  his  love  for  work  that  his  father  had  intended  that  he  should  lake 
homestead,  and  it  was  a  great  self-denial  to  give  him  up  when  he  di 
mined  to  gain  a  more  liberal  education.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  ni 
wiLh  Ihe  church  at  Bedford,  and  about  this  time  his  attention  was  ta; 
to  ibe  gospel  minislry.  He  was  influenced  in  ibis  decision  by  tbe  ad 
of  Rev.  Jonas  Colburn,  who  was  at  that  time  a  student  at  Andover. 

It  appears  that  be  made  some  progress  in  education,  spending 
leisure  hours  in  studying  the  Latin  grammar,  and  that  the  nidimea 
tbi^  language  were  thoroughly  mastered  while  he  was  at  home.  But  at 
beginning  of  the  academic  year  at  Andover,  one  of  the  students  in 
seminary  brought  with  him  a  young  man  to  enter  Phillips  Academy, 
is  thus  described,  "  of  large  size,  muscular  strength,  and  ruddy  coun tent 
Though  he  said  nothing  at  flrst,  his  appearance  was  such  as  to  ei 
attention  and  remark."  He  had  now  fully  committed  himself  to  the 
pose  of  filling  for  the  sacred  ministry.  Ue  remained  at  Andover  till  t 
fur  college.  "  His  grand  characteristic  as  a  scholar  was  thoroughness. 
nnnled  to  know  all  about  every  word,  and  if  he  could  not  learn  td 
private  study  he  would  surely  compass  it  in  the  class."  He  engaged 
Kpst  in  every  investigation  of  difficult  questions,  and  bis  teacher,  Re 
Clement,  D.  D.,  says  of  him,  "If  his  positive  opinion  chanced  to  be  en 
oil?,  he  would,  when  convinced  of  it,  laugh  heartily  at  his  own  mistake, 
would  seem  more  pleased  to  be  proved  in  the  wrong  than  to  be  ab 
correct  another."  The  examining  committee  were  greatly  pleased 
his  first  annual  examination. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  of  bis  subsequent  career  as  a  student  ii 
ncndemy  end  in  college  save  that  he  maintained  this  same  standai 
scholarship.  He  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1821,  and  graduate 
IBio,  the  valedictorian  of  bis  class.     Among  his  classmates  were  : 
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men  as  Rev.  Caleb  S.  Henry,  d,  d.,  Rct.  George  B.  Mttnser,  p.  d., 
Hod.  Isaac  F.  Redtield,  ll,  d.,  Andrew  S.  Woods,  ll.  v.,  and  Professor 
Albert  Smilb,  u.  o^  and  olliers  wlw  have  attained  eminence  in  tbe  world 
as  scholarlj  men.  During  bis  coUepnle  course  be  supported  hinistlf  in 
pan  by  leaching  in  the  winter  TacatioiiE>.  He  once  iHught  in  his  native 
town,  and  had  for  a  pupil  Horate  Greeley,  nhose  birthplace  was  not 
br  distant.  At  bis  graduation  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  his  JIma  Mater, 
and  held  tlie  appointment  for  three  years.  It  is  said  that  be  bad  wonder- 
ful control  OTer  tbe  students,  securing  at  once  their  respect  and  their  love. 
During  the  three  years  of  hie  tutorship  be  studied  theolopy  with  Rev. 
Bennett  Tyler,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  college,  and  with  Profesi^or  Itone. 

He  completed  his  studies  preparatory  to  the  ministry,  and  when  on  a 
Tiiit  al  bis  fatber'a  he  was  invited  to  prea^^H  for  a  brother  who  wad 
wearied  witli  labor.  There  w^  a  man  in  that  congregation  from  the 
aeighboring  church  at  Amherst  who  was  so  well  pleased  with  him  that  he 
indaced  the  people  to  eend  for  him  as  a  candidate.  Tbe  retiring  pastor, 
'^  beiag  well  advised  of  bia  scholarly  reputation  ax  an  undergraduate  and 
Afterwards  as  a  tutor  and  student  of  divinity  at  the  college,"  cordially 
''eceired  him  and  introduced  him  to  the  people  on  tbe  laM  Sabbath  of  hia 
r^aidence  among  them, 

After  preaching  a  ft'w  Subbalbs  he  received  a  call  to  be  settled  oa  col- 
'^sgue  with  Kev.  Jeremiah  Barnard,'  who  had  been  pastor  of  the  church 
^»ce  1780.  Amher?t  wa,  nt  ihal  lime  one  of  ihe  most  imp>jrl.-inl  towns  of 
"*o  State.  It  was  the  shire  town  of  Hillsborough  County.  The  great 
■•**n«facturing  interest  was  then  in  its  infancy.  Nashua  was  only  be- 
B^Qing  her  great  enterprises,  and  was  little  larger  than  tbe  village  of 
^^hville,  eincc  incorporated  with  it,' having  a  population  of  only  about 
**e|-ve  hundred.  Manchester  was  even  less,  being  only  a  suburb  of  the 
"'**^  village  <if  Amoskeag,  which  in  iis  turn  has  now  assumed  suburban 
^Wfciona  lo  the  growing  ciiy.  In  1830  3Ianche^ter  had  not  more  than  fifty 
^*^0)itaiits.  The  town  of  Amherst  having  sixteen  hundred  population,  and 
wtK^^  tbe  residence  of  many  of  the  leading  families  in  the  tiiaie,  was  an 
"•*^«ing  field  of  labor, 
^^r.  Aiken  was  ordained  over  the  Congivgational  Church  at  Amherst, 
*  KI.,  March  4,  1829-  He  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Rev.  Nathan 
"**  •*!,  who  had  been  elected  President  of  Dartmouth  College. 

^Bei.  Jemnuh  Barrunl  mmnirDred  hi)  mini«iry  in  ihe  mo«t  Iriing  period  of  lb« 
**^»»htion,  Mad  by  bii  pnven  and  patrioTic  tentimeDts  conlributcd  lo  enconrige  the 
Cta  iaiiu  pMnoBwbo  Hm^i  u  Lex ingutn.  Concord,  ind  Buiikrr  llilL  In  KSOhe 
***  aeitled  u  ibe  junior  pulor  of  tbe  thnrch  in  Ambo^l,  N.  H.  In  ITSj,  bv  ibe 
*«"«1>  or  the  Ker.  D«iid  Wilkint,  be  benme  icle  (ouior.  In  1816  Rer.  Nuhsn  Lord 
*••  B^KKuted  witb  him  u  jnnkir  putor.  Mr.  Biniard  continned  to  lie  pailor  uT  (be 
J*""  J"  tin  Ut  deadi  in  I83S,  when,  after  a  miniitrj  of  Gftj-fire  jean,  in  ilic  rnlntu  of 
**••«•»  gnlhewd  to  ba  £ub««. 
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It  is  said  bj  one  who  succeeded  him  in  the  pastoral  office,  that  there  was 
something  peculiar  in  the  character  of  the  church  and  people,  which  leads 
one  to  discover  a  special  providence  in  the  bringing  of  these  two  men  sao- 
cessivelj  into  that  field  of  labor.  In  the  earlj  ministry  of  Dr.  Lord  there 
was  very  earnest  discussion  of  religious  doctrine.  ''It  was  a  season  of 
separation,  of  strife  and  debate  in  that  community,  as  elsewhere  in  New 
England,  in  respect  to  the  vital  themes  of  Christian  faith  and  practice* 
The  points  at  issue  were  such  as  to  involve  the  continuance  of  the  funda- 
mental views  of  the  founders  of  the  church,  or  the  introduction  of  a  more 
lax  and  indiscriminating  system  of  belief.  Happily  for  the  interests  of 
genuine  piety,  the  former  opinions  prevailed  ;  and  the  church  entered,  when 
the  crisis  was  passed,  on  a  new  and  vigorous  career  of  activity  under  the 
distinct  and  able  instruction  of  its  accomplished  minister.  The  twelve 
years'  pastorate  of  Dr.  Lord  was  eminently  a  forming  period  in  the  history 
of  the  congregation  ;  a  spring-time  in  which  the  fallow  ground  was  broken 
and  the  fresh  soil  was  liberally  strewn  with  the  good  seed  of  the  word 
of  life. 

Mr.  Aiken  entered  the  pastorate  in  what  proved  the  midsummer  of  that 
generation,  to  take  up  the  work  which  his  predecessor  had  lefl,  and  carry 
on  the  husbandry  into  the  rich  and  abundant  harvest  which  soon  followed* 
Dr.  Lord  had  addressed  the  understanding  and  wrought  deep  convictions 
of  the  truth  of  what  he  affirmed.  His  successor  appealed  to  the  heart, 
and,  as  an  ambassador  of  Christ,  constrained  men  to  accept  the  gospel. 
If  he  was  le.^s  polished  and  exact  in  his  methods  of  sermonizing,  he  never- 
theless  employed  the  truth  with  surpassing  tenderness  and  power." 

The  early  years  of  this  pastorate  were  years  of  extraordinary  encourage- 
ment  to  the  churches  of  New  England,  and  especially  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  church  at  Amherst  shared  fully  and  largely  in  this  general  revival. 
Dr.  Aiken  often  spoke  of  this  season  as  one  of  blessed  memory.  His 
tender  heart  would  overflow  as  he  recurred  to  those  seasons  of  joyful  labor 
and  blissful  communion.  There  are  those  who  still  remember  with  what 
deep  emotion  he  spoke  of  those  who  were  led  to  the  Saviour  in  that  earlj 
ministry ;  and  some  will  remember  a  discourse  about  thirty  years  after  in 
which  he  referred  to  this  season.  There  was  a  peculiar  light  in  his  eye, 
for  his  whole  soul  thrilled  with  the  memory,  and  tears  of  glad  joy  ran 
down  his  cheeks  as  he  said :  **  That  was  a  year  of  God's  right  hand  throogh- 
out  the  land.  Long  shall  I  remember  the  strength  and  encouragement 
which  that  season  brought  to  my  own  heart,  occun-ing  as  it  did  soon  after 
my  first  settlement  in  the  ministry.  I  saw  multitudes  committed  to  mj 
care  pressing  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  I  witnessed  the  efficacy  of  prayer, 
and  realized  as  I  had  never  before  that  it  is  not  by  might  nor  by  power^  but 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  Zion  is  enlarged." 


t 
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1 1  is  easy  to  see  liow  ilie  strength  of  bod^  and  the  ability  ot  his  mind 
ara<Ll.  the  power  of  endurance  in  nil  thought  and  feeling  were  brought  to  the 
ee^-«re5t  test.     But  he  wa.-  found  equal  to  these  demandn. 

X^f  held  frequent  meetings  for  prayer  and  religious  discourse  id  the 
wv-eral  school  districts  in  connection  with  exhaustive  labors  from  housa  to 
hovsse.  He  also  engaged  in  public  religious  services  iu  the  neighboring 
to^wr US,  where  his  preaching  was  largely  useful  and  highly  esteemed.  From 
the!  circomsfanpe  of  deep  and  lender  spiritual  interest  attending  his  pas- 
low-^Ie,  he  soon  gained  "a  strong  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  people.  To 
a  l^^we  nntuber  the  woril  from  hi>  lips  became  a  favor  of  life  unto  life. 
Th^  earnestne.'^,  the  tenderne'i^,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  character  ap- 
pct^red  in  all  his  ministry,  and  all  his  hearers  were  convinced  at  once  that 
tii^   words  to  which  they  listened  ivert  the  utterance  of  his  whole  soul. 

'X'his  was  what  gave  power  to  his  preaching.  One  who  knew  him  well  at 
'l»^t  period  speaks  of  him  in  these  strong  words  :  — 

"  He  was  of  a  stately  and  commanding  figure,  and  Ins  manner,  though 
"itliout  studied  or  affected  grace,  was  marked  by  a  characteristic  dignity 
a^**!  propriety.  His  voice  was  clear,  distinct,  full,  and  of  large  compass. 
Has  countenance  in  repose  signified  ilioughtfulness  and  sobriety ;  in  action 
■t    flowed  with  intelligence,  good  leinjier,  and  benevolence." 

"Xlioso  who  knew  him  in  later  life  can  easily  imagine  him,  in  the  buoy- 
'i^<:jand  strength  of  his  youth,  filling  out  this  beautiful  picture  as  a  nohle 
r*~^racher  of  the  word.  One  who  gathered  his  facts  from  the  utterance  of 
"*^  people  says  of  his  preaching:  "The  earnestness,  the  emotion  that 
■S^taied  his  whole  frame,  the  pathos  as  with  tears  he  besought  men  to  be 
''*<a«ndled  to  God,  made  his  preaching  memorable.  No  one  quesiioned  his 
■^■*«erity;  while  the  sound  sense  and  strong  speech  of  his  discourse  dis- 
■■"xsied  criticism." 

-It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  views  with  which  Mr.  Aiken  entered  the 

I'^a.nistry.     It  was  his  opinion,  formed  in  early  life  and  held  till  his  death, 

*^^lthe  men  who  are  called  into  the  ministry  will  be  led  to  their  place  of 

*'*>rt.     He  never  shared  in  the  feeling  of  those  who  fear  they  may  receive 

*•*«>  little  appreciation,  and  that  they  may  not  be  led  into  a  field  suited  to 

"*^ir  ability.     His  counsel  to  his  younger  brethren  was  always  that  they 

**aciiild  hold  themselves  in  readiness  foi"  the  largest  hihor,  and  then  lliey 

•IfcOuId  be  willing  to  follow  any  call  to  Christ's  work.     When  a  youthful 

P*ator  had  been  dismissed  from  his  people  and  knew  not  where  to  look  for 

">tare  labor,  he  received  from  him  this  advice  in  their  tender  parting  inter- 

^©w.    Laying  his  hand  tenderly  on  his  shoulder,  he  said,  "  I  have  but  one 

"ring  more  to  tny  to  you,  my  young  brother,  and  that  is  preach"  and  then 

*illi  peculiar  emphasis,  as  his  clear  eye  was  dimmed  with  affection's  tear,  — 

"prtocfl,  my  brother,  whenever  the  Lord  opens  the  way,  for  the  Lord  has 

awdofyou." 
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In  the  letter  which  he  sent  to  the  charch  at  Amherst,  accepting  the 
torate,  he  expressed  the  thought  as  related  to  his  own  experience :  — 

«  From  the  first  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  labor  in  the  Lord's  yioejard 
wheresoever  in  his  providence  he  might  plainly  point  me ;  and  after  a  prajer- 
ful  consideration  of  the  subject  of  jour  invitation,  believing  as  I  do  that  an 
indication  of  duty  is  now  given  me,  I  hereby  signify  my  acceptance ;  and 
relying  upon  the  assistance  of  Almighty  Grod,  and  moreover  upon  your 
Christian  kindness  and  sympathy,  I  am  ready  to  labor  among  yoa  in  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  according  to  the  ability  which  God  giveth." 

It  was  a  part  of  his  belief,  which  strengthened  till  his  latest  life,  that  the 
Christian  minister  may,  with  all  confidence,  commit  his  ways  unto  God. 
When,  after  years  of  labor,  he  was  called  to  another  church,  where  there 
was  a  wider  field  and  a  more  attractive  and  in  some  sense  more  honoraftile 
position,  the  only  question  which  seemed  to  agitate  his  mind  was,  where  lie 
might  best  serve  the  Church,  and  where  Christ  would  bid  him  go.  And 
when  again  called  to  his  third  pastorate  we  find  him  lovingly  and  obediently 
seeking  only  for  the  will  of  Christ.  He  never  was  a  seeker  after  place. 
Modesty  and  humility  were  the  beautiful  graces  of  his  character.  This  was 
the  reason  that  he  wore  his  honors  so  naturally  and  so  gracefully,  for  thej 
seemed  to  grow  out  of  his  character,  just  like  those  beautiful  adornments 
of  nature  which  are  only  a  part  of  its  life. 

In  beautiful  harmony  with  his  views  as  to  the  place  where  the  Christian 
pastor  should  labor,  we  find  his  opinions  relating  to  the  pastoral  ofiice.  His 
whole  life  rested  firmly  on  this  principle :  that  the  minister  of  Christ  mnst 
seek  only  to  do  the  will  of  Christ.  There  is  nothing  new,  nor  is  there  any- 
thing peculiar  in  this,  only  as  we  find  how  perfectly  his  life  was  brought 
under  the  control  of  this  belief.  On  the  first  Sabbath  after  his  ordinaticm 
he  preached  a  sermon  from  this  text,  —  Now  Vien  we  are  amhassadars  for 
Christ  The  words  of  this  sermon  bring  us  into  close  S3rmpathy  with  the 
youthful  pastor.  Its  opening  sentence  reveals  the  tenderness  of  his  heart 
and  devotion  of  his  spirit  as  he  takes  up  this  great  work. 

^'  For  the  first  time  I  speak  to  you  as  the  beloved  people  of  my  charge, 
for  whose  souls  I  must  give  account  The  responsibilities  of  this  commis- 
sion, therefore,  I  would  have  ever  present  to  my  own  mind  and  to  years, 
and  ever  resting  with  equal  weight  upon  our  hearts,  that  this  ministry  of 
God  may  be  unto  us  a  savor  of  life  unto  life." 

As  he  opens  the  subject  he  speaks  ^  not  of  him  whom  Christ  likened  to 
a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing ;  nor  of  him  described  by  the  prophet,  as  running 
when  the  Lord  had  not  sent  him,  and  declaring  a  message  out  of  his  own 
heart,  and  not  from  the  mouth  of  God ;  nor  of  him  who  enters  the  ministry 
for  selfish  ends,  making  merchandise  of  souls.  Such  are  not  called  of  God, 
and  Grod  will  not  own  them.     But  I  speak  of  such  an  one  as  Paul ;  (tf  him 
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-^^'ho  is  lioneel,  eolighleiicc],  and  conscienliouB  in  llie  Masler'a  service;  of 
3^im  whom  God  has  c[ualified  and  called  into  it,  and  to  whom,  wliether 
longer  or  sliorier  be  ilie  term  of  liig  service,  love  or  haired  be  llie  reward 
fnm  his  fellow-niBn,  llie  great  Master  will  say,  '  H'eH  done,  good  and /ailh- 
_^dun:ant.'     Such  an  one  is  an  nmbassador  for  Christ." 

In  the  progress  of  this  first  BcriDoii  be  shows  what  is  hig  duty  as  their 
minister:  to  receive  the  commission  from  Christ  and  faithfully  pyrform  it 
tlnlo  them ;  to  remember  tbose  inalnictions  always,  and  never  exceed 
them ;  to  do  what  Christ  would  do ;  to  miike  no  new  terms  betwucn  God 
and  men,  nor  in  any  respect  follow  his  own  devices. 

"  He  owea  hia  tirat  rcsponaibilily  to  hie  God,  and  even  if  the  people  perish,  yet 
Its  own  work  is  done,  and  the  reward  will  be  given  to  him.  The  -main  business 
dT  tie  preacher  is  to  show  with  all  argument  ami  all  learning  how  man  may  be 
reconciled  unto  God,  and  then  by  all  persuasion  and  all  aympathj*  to  urge  men 
to  tte  acceptance  of  the  conditions  of  God. 

**   As  the  first  step,  therefore,  the  preacher  must  set  forth  God's  law  in  all  its 

l>ea«ings  upon  man's  character,  conduct,  and  destiny 

"*  He  must  make  no  acfount  of  (he  excuses  which  men  make  for  refusing  an  im- 
mecliate  compliance,  Do  they  plead  that  they  derived  their  depraved  nature 
"OiD  Adam,  and  are  not  responsible  for  it ;  that  they  have  such  hearts  as  God 
e*'»'«  them ;  and  that  tUey  fed  such  an  aversion  to  the  terms  of  the  Gospel  as  they 
c*.»niot  overcome  'I  The  unaccommodating  message  is,  'Be  yt  reconciled  to  God. 
1*0  ihty  plead  they  cannot  change  their  own  hearts,  nor  exercise  repentance  and 
fa-ltt;  that  to  iisc  the  outward  means  and  imit  God's  time  is  all  that  can  bo  ju=lly 
required  of  them  1     And  j'et  the  message  returns, '  He  ye  reconciled  to  God.' 

'*  Ha  teaches  them  that  the  preaching  of  Jesus  never  recognizes  any  other 
makUIily  than  a  wicked  aversion  to  truth  and  duty.  And  as  Jesus  did  not 
exhort  sinaeis  to  use  means  and  wait  God's  time,  neither  must  the  minister 
<*"  JesHi. 

•'Bat  lest  the  hearer  be  discoursed  by  this  preaching  of  the  law,  he  proceeds 
to  declare  what  is  the  'grand  theme  of  his  ministry,'  the  very  centre  of  all  the 
P^pel,  — '  Jeaus  Christ  and  him  crwyified.'  The  preaching  of  ihe  cross,  and  this 
"One,  is  the  power  of  God  for  the  reconciliation  of  man. 

"He  teaches  that  the  truth  in  its  mff^rir^  must  he  spoken,  —  nothing  added, 
"••Uiing  softened,  nothing  omitted  or  reserved,  —  the  whole  truth  to  every  one. 
™  a  little  of  the  character  of  the  man  is  shown  when  ho  says, '  Simplicity  is  the 
P'^'per  ornament  of  religious  truth.  In  this  garb  docs  it  proceed  from  the  lips  of 
Inspired  men,  yea,  from  the  Master  himself,  and  for  the  honor  of  the  ministry  in 
*^  garb  only  let  it  be  dresseil.' 

"Divest  the  gospel  of  its  simplicity,  and  you  have  robbed  it  at  once  of  its  prida 
•"d  glory.  The  pride  of  learning  and  talents,  or  perhaps  the  desire  of  popular 
■n^aiue,  has  in  too  many  instances  led  to  a  style  of  preaching  which  has  obscured 
tlw  truth  and  defeated  iu  design. 

"  Let  such  a  professed  preacher  think  of  the  words  of  Paul :  '  If  I  yet  pleased 
Btn  I  ihould  not  be  the  servant  of  Christ,'  or  of  the  same  Apostle's  example  in 
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preaching  to  tlie  pbilosopbic  and  cultivated  Greeks  at  Corinth.    It  is  indeed 
that  the  pulpit  calls  for  the  best  powers  of  the  intellect  as  well  as  the  heart. 

"  But  if  a  man  profane  that  place  by  essays  on  metaphysics,  philosophy,  and 
literature,  let  him  not  call  it  preaching  Christ  crucified." 


These  words  show  what  was  the  idea  of  preaching  which  was  in 
mind  when  he  entered  the  pulpit  at  Amherst  But  there  is  one  thing 
more  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  the  exhibition  of  the  man  in  his  work, 
and  this  is  what  be  calls  ^*  great  affection  and  tenderness  "  ;  there  can  be 
no  exhibition  of  Christ  which  is  true  without  that  tenderness  and  that 
overflowing  heart.  His  preaching  must  be,  as  he  says,  ^  like  the  preach- 
ing of  Christ  weeping  over  the  sinners  at  Jerusalem ;  like  that  of  Paul 
who  ceased  not  to  warn  every  man  night  and  day  with  tears." 

This  was  the  standard  which  the  youthful  preacher  gave  to  his  people 
of  what  the  preaching  of  Christ  should  be;  and  the  most  affectionate 
tribute  to  his  memory  is  the  tender  mention,  by  those  who  listened  to  him 
from  each  of  his  pastorates,  of  bis  faithfulness  and  fidelity  and  tenderness 
in  preaching  Christ  according  to  his  own  high  standard.  He  never  de- 
parted from  these  principles ;  but  his  life  seemed  to  grow  around  them,  and 
to  all  this  plainness  and  fulness  and  ^'  great  affection  and  tenderness  "  he 
added,  as  inseparable  from  all  true  preaching,  implicit  reliance  upon  the 
Holy  Ghost.  This  was  the  closing  sentiment  of  tl^t  first  sermon  at 
Amherst :  — 

"  Though  he  speak  with  ever  so  much  fuhiess,  plainness^  and  affection,  yet  with- 
out special  divine  influence  accompanying  the  word,  to  convince,  convert,  and 
sanctify  men  through  the  truth,  no  saving  fruits  of  his  ministry  will  appear. 
But  at  the  Lord's  bidding  let  him  prophesy  in  the  valley  of  vision,  and  as  be 
prophesies  let  him  pray,  *  Come  from  the  four  tcindsy  O  breath,  and  breathe  ti^Ji 
these  slain,  that  they  may  live,*  This  is  the  first,  last,  and  only  resource,  and  going 
forth  in  the  spirit  of  reliance  on  God  he  shall  not  labor  in  vain/* 

It  was  true  of  him  that  his  sermons  w^ere  enforced  by  his  life.  As  he 
went  in  and  out  before  the  people  it  was  manifest  that  he  was  governed  by 
the  same  principles  which  he  enjoined  on  others.  "  The  very  high  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  was  not  misplaced.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  worth. 
Under  a  somewhat  rough  and  angular  exterior,  there  was  a  masculine  and 
sagacious  intellect.  In  his  pulpit  discourses  he  seized  the  strong  points  of 
the  subject ;  the  foundation  and  the  framework  discovered  the  granite  and 
the  oak  and  the  wise  adjustment  of  all  the  materials  with  which  he  wrought. 
My  impression  is  that  he  used  the  cumulative  style  of  discourse  with  very- 
happy  effect ;  taking,  perhaps,  a  Scripture  character  as  the  groundwork 
of  the  delineation  of  some  important  Christian  duty,  he  followed  the  truth 
Bo  pr^ented  with  a  rapid  and  telling  summary  of  exhaustive  proofs  which 
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ministiy.  The  mother  of  this  speechless  young  man  was  much  exercised 
for  him,  and  oAen  asked  others  to  join  with  her  in  prayer  for  her  dear 
child.  In  an  account  which  the  pastor  gives  he  says  of  the  prayer  of  this 
mother,  ^  Faith,  humility,  and  desire  had  now  reached  that  point  when 
prayer  has  power  with  God.  A  friend  communicated  to  John  the  fact  that 
God's  people  were  unitedly  praying  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  That 
intelligence  was  the  means  of  his  awakening.  From  that  hour  he  became 
the  subject  of  deep  and  pungent  conviction  of  sin.  Those  who  worked  in 
the  same  shop  witnessed  the  anguish  of  his  spirit,  but  no  man  could  gi^e 
him  relief.  I  visited  him  for  religious  conversation.  John  always  kept  a 
slate  and  pencil  by  his  side,  and  by  means  of  this  a  dialogue  passed 
between  us. 

^  ^  Well,  John,  I  have  come  on  purpose  to  see  you  and  converse  with  yon 
about  your  soul.     How  do  you  feel  in  your  mind  ? ' 

'^ '  Quite  unhappy,  sir.  I  feel  that  I  am  a  great  sinner  against  Gk>d*  I 
am  altogether  a  rebel.    I  am  so  miserable  that  I  can  hardly  work.' 

^ '  Your  duty  then,  John,  is  to  repent  of  all  your  sins  and  believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  salvation.  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save 
such  as  are  lost.  He  can  save  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  well  as  others.  He 
is  an  all-powerful  and  gracious  Saviour.  "  Him  that  cometh  to  mey*  he  sajSy 
*^  IwiU  in  no  wise  cast  out.  My  son,  give  me  thine  heart"  Those  worda^ 
John,  he  now  speaks  to  you.  Will  you  not  at  once  give  yourself  up,  and 
from  this  time  obey  and  follow  Christ  ? ' 

'^ '  I  must  not  be  in  haste ;  I  want  to  go  sure.  I  must  read  the  Bible ;  I 
must  pray  and  be  careful ;  it  will  do  no  good  to  be  in  haste.' 

'^  <  Surely,'  thought  I, '  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  like  other  sinners.'  I  sought 
to  convince  him  that  he  must  be  in  haste,  in  great  haste ;  that  it  was  Satan 
and  his  own  wicked  heart  that  would  persuade  him  that  there  would  be  a 
better  opportunity,  while  God  says  ^  Behold  now  is  the  accepted  time,  behold 
now  is  the  day  of  salvation ' ;  that  he  must  obey  the  voice  of  Grod  or  lose 
his  soul,  and  that  the  present  time  was  a  solemn  crisis  with  him. 

"  With  a  heart  raised  to  God  in  prayer  I  took  leave  of  him.  I  could  not 
but  feel  that  the  Eternal  Spirit,  who  had  manifestly  begun  his  enlightening 
work  in  this  sinner's  mind,  would  carry  it  forward  to  conversion.  Not 
long  after  John  put  in  my  hand  the  following  note :  — 

'^ '  I  feel  happy  beyond  all  my  expectations,  for  I  feel  that  relief  came 
upon  me,  and  that  my  sins  are  forgiven.  I  feel  that  God  is  merciful  to 
me,  and  that  there  is  hope  in  Christ  I  must  pray  to  God  often  for 
strength,  for  I  am  a  poor  weak  sinner,  and  without  his  help  I  could  not 
do  right' 

^  It  was  evident  there  was  a  great  change  in  John.  His  countenance 
wore  a  new  appearance.    Its  gloom  had  passed  away,  and  he  was  cheerful 
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BTid  happy.     He  had  new  Ihonghts  and  new  desires.     Hia  chief  solicitude 
was  for  those  slill  in  their  sins." 

In  hia  interviews  with  him  the  pastor  drew  from  him  these  espressions : , 
"  I  feel  (hat  I  have  a  hope  in  Chmt.  as  he  is  infinitely  precious  and  lovely. 
1  nusi  be  very  thankful  for  his  volunlary  willingness  lo  lay  down  his  life 
"I  order  to  save  ihougtitless  and  miserable  sinners.  I  do  not  complain  of 
being  deprived  of  hearing  and  speech,  for  God  is  very  good  and  wise. 
Perhaps  I  might  never  have  been  a  convert  if  I  had  not  been  deaf  and 
dumb.  Those  who  are  deaf  and  dumb  can  think  and  feel,  and  they  shall 
speak  and  hear  in  heaven  if  they  are  good  and  pious.  How  beautifully 
■Dnocent  birds  sing  and  praise  God.  as  if  they  had  souls !  Woe  to  the 
wicfced  who  refuse  to  do  like  Iho  little  birds,  though  they  have  souls." 

Many  of  the  young  men  of  John's  Hge  were  rejoicing  in  hope,  and  were 
biking  aciire  pari  in  religious  duty.  John  attended  all  the  services  and 
"islied  in  every  way  lo  acknowledge  God.  He  wished  to  take  every  cross. 
The  sight  of  his  companions  leading  in  prayer  deeply  affected  him.  He 
longed  lo  take  up  this  duly,  and  his  pastor  encouraged  him  lo  write  down 
^'s  petitions  and  he  would  read  them.  Before  the  next  meeting  his  prayer 
"as  ready,  and  during  a  momentary  pause  the  pastor  rose  and  read  de- 
"»miy  the  humble  petitions  of  this  mute  young  man  while  he  stood  with 
''©rided  head  and  clasped  hands,  and  the  whole  assembly  bowed,  uniting  in 
'^^    prayer.     These  are  the  words  of  the  prayer :  — 

**  O  merciful  and  holy  God  !  I  am'  a  weak  and  miserable  sinner.  I  have 
"'^^n  gone  beyond  the  commandments.  I  have  long  been  a  thoughtless 
"'><1  obstinate  sinner.  0  Lord,  soflen  my  hard  heart  to  fear  and  honor 
***««.  I  have  long  lived  without  thee.  Make  me  perfectly  willing  and 
"^^olved  to  lead  a  better  life.  .  .  .  .  O  excellent  Creator!  receive  me  as 
*    E^rodigal  aon.     Calm  my  troubled  mind  and  incline  my  heart  to  walk  in 

""^^th  and  love  and  all  thy  ways I  beseech  thee  to  bring  my  speech- 

^^**«  companions  abroad  to  repentance ;  and  to  bless  and  comfort  a  miser- 
***le,  speechless  man  who  is  now  in  State's  prison.     Thou  art  very  good 

**  ^nd  good  men  abroad  to  preach  the  gospel Let  me  feel  for  those 

^■**o  suffer.  Remember  all  I  pray  for.  O  holy  Lord  !  help  me  to  do  right 
** — morrow,  if  I  live.  I  wish  all  happy.  Don't  let  me  cease  to  pray. 
■^■aable  roe  to  avoid  temptations," 

from  this  time  he  became  very  active  as  a  worker  for  Christ.  Under 
**^  direction  of  his  pastor  he  visited  from  house  to  house,  with  his  slate, 
•^•iliiDg  with  the  people  and  persuading  ihem  to  love  Christ.  He  wrote  to 
^*«  pastor,  "  I  often  feel  so  full  of  love  that  I  burst  out  in  tears  of  joy." 

Dr.  Aiken  often  referred  to  bim  as  a  model  worker  in  a  revival.  He 
especially  interested  in  two  of  his  friends  who  were  both  speech- 
Often  in  the  language  of  signs  would  he  urge  upon  them  the  claims 
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of  Christ,  and.  when  after  long  labor  and  much  prayer  he  bad  the  aweet 
fiatisfaction  of  seeing  them  led  to  the  Lamb  of  Grod,  it  was  an  inexpressible 
,  joy  to  see  him  returning  **  bringing  his  she^ives  with  him." 

It  was  a  peculiar  joy  to  Dr.  Ail^en  to  be  able  to  remember  the  service 
which  he  had  rendered  to  this  "  speechless  "  young  man,  and  when,  more 
than  thirty  years  after,  the  pastor  returned  to  look  for  the  last  time  on  the 
scene  of  his  first  labor,  the  remembrance  of  this  one  conversion  among 
the  many  awakened  a  peculiar  tenderness.  Weary  with  the  heavy  labor 
of  life  and  already  enfeebled  by  infirmity,  he  had  again  preached  to  the 
people  of  his  early  love.  The  greetings  had  all  passed  and  the  pastor  and 
fiock  were  about  to  separate,  when  the  attention  was  called  to  one  who  had 
been  patiently  waiting  and  now  with  his  own  language  of  signs  was  utter- 
ing his  cordial  greeting.  It  was  poor  '*  speechless  "  John,  and  as  they  met 
for  the  last  time  they  both  wept,  and  many  hearts  were  touched,  and  many 
who  were  strangers  could  but  weep,  to  see  the  meeting  of  that  dear  pastor 
and  his  loving  son  in  Christ. 

This  narrative  is  given  in  part  to  show  what  use  was  made  in  his  minis- 
try of  the  members  of  the  church  in  Christian  work.  The  responsibility 
rested  on  the  church  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  Christ,  and  it  was  one 
great  object  of  his  life  to  lead  them  to  feel  this.  He  often  suggested  specnai 
days  of  prayer,  and  sometimes  the  church  by  his  advice  appointed  com- 
mittees to  visit  every  member ;  sometimes  the  neighboring  ministers  were 
invited  in  "  three  days'  meetings  "  an3  at  special  services ;  but  whatever 
the  means  employed,  the  end  to  be  reached  was  ever  the  same  Christian 
activity  and  personal  zeal  for  Christ  About  the  beginning  of  his  second 
year  in  the  ministry  the  church  set  apart  a  day  for  special  prayer.  Soon 
after  committees  were  appointed  to  visit  every  member  of  the  church,  and 
the  reports  were  highly  gratifying.  "  The  committees  had  looked  forward 
to  their  duties  with  great  fear  and  trembling."  But  when  they  visited 
their  brethren  and  sisters  they  found  great  satisfaction.  Thus  the  work 
began ;  hearts  were  moved  tenderly ;  confessions  were  made ;  the  pastor 
moved  easily  among  his  quickened  people,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  descended 
upon  the  great  congregations,  and  multitudes  of  sinners  were  found  press- 
ing into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

This  was  the  first  revival  during  his  ministry.  As  the  fruits  of  it,  sixty 
persons  were  received  to  the  church.  Another  revival  of  still  greater 
power  was  enjoyed  during  the  year  1835.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year 
the  church  appointed  a  "  protracted  meeting  to  continue  as  the  providence 
of  God  may  direct."  The  meeting  continued  eight  days  ;  the  slumbering 
energies  of  the  church  were  aroused ;  Christian  life  became  again  humble, 
penitent,  and  loving,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  them  with  great 
power. 
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"  Vcajer-meeiiagi  were  )>eld  id  tbe  bomca  of  tbe  people  befong  each  serTice, 
ind  ihe  spirit  of  praver  and  sapplic&tion  was  poured  out  upon  the  people.  Sin- 
term  in  great  numbers  were  aniiondy  inquiring  "hat  they  should  do  to  be  MTed, 
uid  bj  the  cloee  of  the  meeting  maDy  were  rejoicing  io  hope.  An  interesting 
feKCorc  of  ihi«  reviral  iraa,  that  it  paiticulariy  aiTeeted  the  young  men.  Mftny 
parenli  and  heads  of  fnmi!ieB  were  broiigbt  lo  give  tfaenuclves  to  God,  and  all 
thia  is  a  proof  of  the  boundless  grace  of  God  to  Zion.  To  Him  be  the  everlasting 
rrvtM." 

These  are  tbe  words  of  ibe  pa=lor,  and  they  reveal  the  personal  Irait  of 
modesly  aod  humility.  He  speaks  of  no  eSbrt  of  his  own,  but  all  the 
peatpU  were  tesiifying  to  tlie  wonderful  power  of  his  pergonal  efTorts  in 
preaching  and  eihorling  and  in  labors  from  liouje  lo  house.  Aa  the  im- 
ine(3ia.Ie  fruit  of  tbia  revival  more  than  one  hundred  persona  were  added 
to  tlie  church.  We  now  approach  the  close  of  this  fir^l  pmloraie.  Two 
hundred  and  twenty  bad  been  added  to  the  charch,  atid  "  his  Diinialry  of 
eigtit  years  hnd  answered  in  all  respecis  to  its  promise  at  the  beginning. 
It  gave  him  name  and  honor  not  only  at  home,  but  throughout  end  beyond 
Ihe  State." 

X)iirlng  the  latler  part  of  the  year  1836  the  Park  Street  Church  in 
KoslOD,  having  heard  of  tbe  great  success  of  bis  ministry,  invited  him  to 
preach  for  ihem,  and  the  result  was  that  they  gave  him  a  call  to  becorao 
llaeir  pastor,  Tliis  was  sad  news  lo  the  people  of  Amherst.  But  when 
their  p,i6ior  stiiieiJ  bU  conviction?,  and  tbe  reasons  which  influenced  birn  lo 
believe  it  would  be  his  duly  lo  accept  the  call,  they  yielded  gracefully  to 
his  judgment,  and  a  council  was  called  for  bin  dismUsion  ;  and  thus  closed 
*t»«  first  pastorale  among  the  people  of  his  early  love,  —  a  people  who  shared 
uske  his  latest  affection,  and  who  slill  pay  the  beautiful  Iribule  to  his  mem- 
<»^  as  they  speak  of  him  as  "  our  beloved  pallor." 

£e  was  installed  over  the  Park  Street  Church  in  Boston  Sliircli  22, 
1^837.  In  this  new  field  of  labor  he  assumed  at  once  a  more  public  re- 
lation lo  the  general  interests  of  the  church.  To  the  duties  of  bin  parish 
wete  added  ihose  other  cares  which  tlie  church  lays  upon  iis  wii^e?t  men. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  ihe  American  Board 
*"  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  and  one  of  its  corporate  membera. 
*^  afternoon  each  week  was  devoled  to  the  committee.  Anotli<:r  afternoon 
*ttkly  was  given  to  the  Committee  of  Publication  of  ihe  Massachusetts 
™^I>ath  School  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member;  and  all  the  causes  of 
^neTolence  laid  claim  to  his  time,  which  was  freely  given.  His  pa-<Ioral 
''™t  was  much  enlarged,  but  it  was  not  neglected.  He  called  once  each 
T***  on  every  member  of  bis  church,  not  neglecting  those  who  were  poor, 
"lentemberiiig  even  those  who  were  domestics  in  aristocratic  families," 
™  10  all  these  viiits  dire<:ting  bis  conversation  largely  10  the  spiritual 
**Qtt  of  iboee  whom  he  viiited. 
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The  year  1840  was  a  season  of  reTival  in  the  chardi,  and  laige  num- 
bers were  added  to  its  membership.  During  this  year  the  disooBsioa  was 
going  on  in  Boston  as  elsewhere  in  regard  to  special  measures  fcMr  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  Christ  The  question  assumed  such  foaa 
in  that  city  that  it  must  needs  have  some  definite  reply.  It  had  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  people  that  the  labors  of  Dr.  Kirk  as  an  evangeliat 
were  greatly  blessed  in  other  cities,  and  the  desire  was  expressed  that  be 
be  invited  to  Boston.  There  was  a  man  who  listened  with  peculiar  delighi 
to  Dr.  Aiken's  preaching,  because  it  was  ^'  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  own 
wants,  scriptural,  instructive,  and  practical."  But  thb  good  man,  whose 
prabe  is  in  all  the  churches,  believed  that  the  cause  of  Christ  called  ftr 
the  labors  of  an  evangelist  in  addition  to  the  work  of  the  pastors.  He 
desired  to  invite  Dr.  Kirk  to  Boston,  and  yet  he  would  not  do  it  witlioiit 
the  full  consent  of  his  pastor.  There  had  been  some  degree  of  reluctance 
at  least,  on  the  part  of  other  pastors,  to  act  in  this  matter.  But  Dr.  Aiken 
took  the  bold,  decided  stand,  even  against  the  judgment  of  some  whom  he 
loved,  and  invited  Dr.  Kirk  to  preach  for  him  in  a  series  of  oontinaoos 
services. 

The  immediate  result  of  all  this  was  that  the  Park  Street  Church  was 
greatly  and  constantly  revived  and  blessed ;  the  pastor's  heart  was  greatlj 
encouraged,  and  the  fellowship  with  such  men  as  Safford  and  Hubbard 
and  Dana  and  Homer  and  Homes  and  Dwight,  who  have  gone  to  their 
reward,  and  with  others  still  living,  was  sweet  and  heavenly ;  and  one  of 
the  ultimate  results  was  that  Dr.  Kirk  was  permanently  retained  in  Bos- 
ton. The  relation  of  these  two  brethren  was  so  intimate  and  genial  that 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  the  words  of  Dr.  Kirk  in  estimate  of  Ms 
friend  who  has  passed  on  before  him :  ^  Dr.  Aiken  was  a  man  of  great 
integrity  of  purpose,  a  high  sense  of  ministerial  responsibility,  of  great 
candor  and  charitable  disposition,  very  regardful  of  others'  rights,  of  more 
than  ordinary  humility.  He  was  a  man  of  solid  acquirements,  of  firm 
principle,  of  thorough  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  of  great  sim- 
plicity.    I  never  knew  him  to  make  an  injurious  or  unkind  remark." 

During  the  connection  with  the  Park  Street  Church  more  than  four  hun- 
dred were  added  to  its  membership.  They  experienced  frequent  refresh- 
ings from  God.  But  when  the  increasing  labors  of  that  heavy  past<»ate 
had  been  borne  for  eleven  years,  the  strong  man  who  had  "  never  known 
fatigue "  before  began  to  bow  beneath  the  burden.  The  kindness  of  the 
church  suggested  a  colleague  to  share  the  pastorate  with  him,  and  an  efiort 
was  made  to  secure  one ;  but  failing  in  this,  the  weary  pastor  cheerfollj 
laid  down  the  duties  which  he  had  at  the  first  so  cheerfully  taken  up  and 
>¥hich  he  had  so  nobly  and  so  manfully  borne.  The  council  which  met 
to  dissolve  the  ties  tliat  bound  him  left  this  tribute  of  love  and  esteem :  — > 


It  cnaijili-. 


I  IB  Im  wek  and  le  fwanr  |!Mid  dgMk  W  vdaHt 
1  and  a^A»  ic  our  nliponk  aSun.  liw  {^iwi  Ub  «  bifili  li^M*  ^ 
»^  mqMKi  «■£  nffeetiiit  nf  Hat  wiuAe  Baaaaataty' 

^Dk  minKnT  ^  III.  JLiktm  ui  BuomMi^gwi^wmartwd  iduMMwiMi^ 
■a  Am  te  Itis  iBumdmtm  tjfjn^mmt.    And  U  ibit  «mf  »U«4  »  jfinMM* 


(■^gleaMnb;  be  ewerea  icte  d»t  jyaqMahic!-  «€  «B  diwt ;  IwhmtglilUl 

.^dtMuu  ta  wt  adrisedlr  in  dl-Smli  on:^  F«r  iMt  t«asM  W  cmmmIi 
••■tt  sidelj  Hoi^bi.''  Id  ibe  nuBt^vmimi  of  ae«»  «f  ^Sni^Sm  hk  aNnf 
J^dfmtmt,  Baited  witk  pcsdeaee  and  ki»  o«it  kM)in«9k  aho^  Wd  t»  ft 
■■|>py  re»alL  He  kad  a  fiiBaeas  vhic^  moid  »a<  be  dutlm,  (lV  ii  hm 
■"■'Oil  OB  pciadiife  wUdb  caaaol  ebat^.  B:ii  until  hit  miivl  tr«»  PM^>^f^l^ 
*B  Was  M  dorih!  t»  ibe  bean  of  a  cbiU.  Krrrj  man's  okM  wa*  a»fb  bN 
*is  hands,  ir  it  wonld  bear  in^pectioD  ;  but  bi»  rrprocf  of  wkktdwaw  «M 
"**  pOHtivc,  and  eo  kind  withal,  thai  ix.>ne  but  a  haH<A«d  «A<H»ter  VuM 
■'''de  it.  A  fa,-e  of  <li-«ipliDe  occarred  dunng  his  putonta  tn  IImMI 
*bich  -'  ■  ;  -]  :  .^J  lii.'i  linnne^^  It  «».■!  an  cxttviiio  cans  nmt  th« 
•reused  parly  sought  in  a  private  interview  first  to  coax  nml  ihcn  tn  flal- 
^i"  &n4  linallj  lo  inliraidate  him.  He  left  liiu  ]m$tor'i<  Miiilv  ip'^liciilaling 
^ili  his  doubled  fist  and  sajing,  "  ff  you  dart,  Mr.  AHvn .' " 

But  he  might  as  easily  have  sliaken  the  onk  trutn  iix  riMinilntiiiti  n<  lo 
"^Ove  bim  from  his  purpose  when  he  knew  ho  was  riglil.  Tlii'iv  wnn 
■oinething  awful  in  his  reproofs,  for  iho  oBenJiT  knew  iIihI  Ii  w-hn  oivcn 
*ilep  every  palliating  circumstance  had  been  wcigliml  in  hia  fnvni',  hihI  in 
***0.  There  was  a  wonderful  power  in  the  (iiicstion  an  he  pnt  il  1"  llifl 
**Oender,  —  It  thii  right  f 

*-t.  has  been  alreadj  said  that  his  counsel  was  miilcly  Piui|tlil.  'riii> 
^^Urches  reposed  their  confidence  in  his  decisions,  ntiil  in  iiU  tint  ilcllliprn* 
^^^■la  of  benevolent  societies  Ins  aid  was  invaluablu.  II"  wtia  I'li'fiHl  tt 
stee  of  Dartmouth  College  soon  after  ho  wont  lo  Itunton,  nixl  lo'lij  llint 
3  many  yeara.  One  who  knew  well  his  worth  R|ioaks  of  tiini  lt>  thai 
**>»laon :  — 

**  Bere  bis  comDikoding  qualities  found  scope  snr)  rxcrr'iiu',  nnd  Sfirn  hlin 
^^dal  ioSaeiice  and  distinction.  His  clsHicfll  and  jinrrriMi'innl  lRiiriilii)(,  hla  pn- 
~~  s  a  teacher  and  disciplinarian,  his  targe  tH:i|imintanrp,  mniniv  JiiiIk- 

nnflinchipg  integrity,  made  bim  promiocnl  u  ait  adf  imr,  Ipglnlalvr, 
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and  guardian  of  the  college.  He  comprehended  its  exalted  sphere,  its  sterling 
interests,  its  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  the  policy  by  which  alone  it  conki 
answer  its  design.  He  was  ever  intent  to  keep  it  true  to  its  foundation,  above  the 
dictation  of  sect  or  party,  coterie  or  clique,  a  common  benefactor,  agreeably  to 
its  chartered  rights  and  obligations,  and  responsible  ultimately  to  God.  He  wat 
a  tower  of  strength  in  times  of  trial,  always  in  his  place,  quick  of  discernment, 
patient  in  investigation,  firm  in  purpose,  and  steady  in  performance.  He  waa 
above  all  flattery  and  subserviency,  incapable  of  acting  for  fear  or  favor,  abhor* 
rent  of  finesse  and  intrigue,  and  ever  severe  in  honesty.  Yet  he  was  loving, 
kind,  and  genial.  In  the  occasional  snatches  of  relaxation  necessary  to  all  Boarda 
in  their  long  sessions  and  difficult  discussions,  he  was  quick  to  refresh  himself  and 
his  associates  with  his  generous  humor  and  sometimes  irrepressible  hilarity.  Tlien 
his  glowing  countenance,  lively  gesture,  and  ringing  laugh  were  beautifully  sig- 
nificant of  the  purity  and  integrity  of  his  heart.  If  at  any  time  his  love  of  right 
or  propriety  led  him  to  reprove  too  sharply  a  real  or  supposed  wrong,  he  woold 
frankly  apologize  for  his  fault  of  manner,  still  calmly  erect  and  determined  in 
independent  virtue.'* 

It  is  not  strange  that  such  a  man  was  much  missed  from  the  deliberations 
of  the  metropolis  of  New  England,  when  he  turned  his  steps  toward  a  new 
home  among  the  mountains. 

The  church  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  were  happy  in  forming  his  acquaintance 
soon  after  he  left  Park  Street,  and,  in  answer  to  their  invitation,  he  became 
their  pastor,  being  installed  March  29,  1849.  The  railroad  had  not  then 
reached  Rutland,  and  the  town  was  only  beginning  to  feel  the  pulse  of  that 
new  life  which,  during  his  pastorate,  was  to  transform  and  rebuild  it.  It 
was  fortunate  for  the  church  that  at  this  time  it  should  have  for  its  pastor 
a  man  of  such  liberal  views  and  of  such  commanding  influence.  His  min- 
istry opened  hopefully.  During  the  next  year  after  his  settlement  there 
were  some  indications  of  the  Spirit's  presence.  Again,  in  1856,  there  was 
a  gentle  refreshing.  The  year  1858  was  a  year  of  great  interest  to  the 
churches  throughout  the  land,  and  the  church  at  Rutland  shared  largely  in 
the  general  blessing.  "  Indications  appeared  in  the  autumn  previous  which 
were  encouraging.  A  young  people's  prayer- meeting  had  been  conducted 
by  the  younger  members.  Tliis  meeting  was  crowded,  and  for  this  reason 
removed  to  the  chapel,  and  was  held  every  evening  for  several  months.** 
The  pastor  was  untiring,  crowds  of  inquirers  flocked  to  the  meetings,  and 
a  spirit  of  prayer  pervaded  the  whole  town.  A  young  man  entered  one  of 
the  meetings  careless  and  sceptical.  But  he  was  so  moved  by  the  Spirit 
to  pray  and  sing  that  he  was  led  to  wonder  at  himself.  Going  to  a  neigh* 
boring  town  on  the  morrow  he  sought  out  the  pastor's  study,  and  begged 
to  know  what  he  should  do  to  be  saved}     Such  displays  of  grace  were  fre- 

^  A  few  days  after,  when  he  had  found  peace,  he  received  a  letter  from  his  mother^ . 
residing  in  Connecticut,  beginning  with  these  words :  "  My  dear  George,  your  sister 
and  I  have  /et  apart  this  evening  to  pray  for  you  " ;  and  that  was  the  same  night  that 
he  attended  the  meeting  in  Rutland. 
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fWBt  m  IbuoL  uNjilJii^  Sc  Ekr  as  linnMui  metmnntti  wrv  driiiB)fDi«ilifJ, 
■I  Am  pMfilc  kiipw  tku  tlie  pmor  itk.  tbr  mma  efficirat,  and  vfi  some  of 
M  fOMaaber  to  have  beatd  him  kB  ibe  wor^  bF  tltai  ivriral  at  tbe  Gvnpnd 
CocnvUieB :  snd  aoi^  was  bis  aMdeay  and  hnniiSn  thai  no  «tne  wnald 
hive  rapposed  ihni  be  mf  tlw  honorad  iBWntnmni  in  tbe  Wnd  nT  GoA.  la 
tbitaam  all  tbb^  h  vw  ibe  •eniMMsn)  of  btt  bMnt.^*-T«  God  bn  all 

Otae  of  Ibe  haU  fif  lUs  rerival  was  the  ieveiapmBot  of  tbe  Jny  alaaMt 
M  a  wnrki^  feree.  Heeticp  w«3«  beU  is  nfaoie  du3ric4$ ;  Sabbath 
a^oeil*  vere  orgxtiiied.  and  a  tjftan  of  iq'  ^I?^  ituuipirsicd,  wbkli  ted 
to  (be  moot  imporlaiil  recalls. 

Ibe  additioBi  to  ibe  cburcb  fron  tbte  ivviTal  w«rr  tflglity-fr*.  and  th* 
nrlaole  namber  added  dariiQ  bb  lluve  pastotUM  was  eight  hnndrcd  and 
niatelj.  Tbe  ooi^regUMB  bad  aow  outgrown  tfarir  houM  of  woraltip.  and 
at  au{jt  were  lakes  to  rebwld  m  a  more  CuToraUe  location.  Aed  the  new 
eZanrch  edifice,  one  of  the  most  usle^l  and  beaotifiil  in  ihe  Slate,  wtu  aa- 
ot-ier  fruit  of  that  rcTival  and  a  ihank-offering  of  the  people, 

We  oome  noir  to  thai  sad  transition  which  comes  in  bumaii  life  when  tho 

ftC^rong  man  fir^t  yields  ful!  confession  to  tbe  fact  that  the  inlirmiliei  of  lil^ 

m^r-e  Tenr  near.    Dr.  Aikec  had  bewi  sensible  for  some  time  of  failing  bexltb, 

mxsd  when  ibe  new  church  should  be  completed  he  had  proposed  to  tvtign 

tihc  office  of  jiiij'or.      Bui  ibe  people  would  not  listen  to  thisi  proposal,  but 

WuggffK.l  ;,    .]',^:'..  ■  ■  -iKire  the  Ul.or'nitli  him.    Th,- iv-nlr  unn  i!k- .■all 

*>^  Mr.  Konnan  Seaver,  tlien  a  student  in  Andover,  as  junior  pastor.    Mr. 

S^Ter  was  the  man  of  bis  own  choice,  and  he  gave  him  all  his  licnrt.     It 

'^as  touching  to  bear  him  speak  of  bim,  for  he  seemed  to  feel  (owarda  him 

*oitietbiDg  very  much  hke  a  father's  tenderness  and  a  father's  pride,     lie 

■*>ged  to  have  the  people  love  him,  and  he  had  (he  satisfaction  of  wilnem- 

">?  tbeir  sincere  attachment  to  him.    AHer  three  yean  he  full  constrained 

V  increasing  infirmity  to  retire  from  the  pnslorale  altogether,  but  ho  still 

'"Aaned  tbe  same  aficctionaie  interest  in  his  youthful  colleague,  and  it  was 

"^  saddest  duty  of  his  life  when  he  met  for  the  lost  time  in  council  with 

**  brethren  to  give  reluctant  consent  that  Ihe  ties  should  be  BunderctI,  that 

"**■-  Seaver  might  respond  to  a  call  to  a  wider  field  of  labor.    And  now  that 

.  **    Come  to  the  close  of  the  active  ministry,  it  U  fitting  that  wo  u»o  the 

*^'*^^  of  one  who  knew  and  loved  bim  well :  — 

X>r.  Aiken  was  one  of  the  beat  remaining  Epecimens  of  Ijio  old-fashioned, 
^•Ithful,  and  ctHuerrilive  virtue  of  New  England.  He  wm  wise  in  advnnce  of 
**  ^Dcntion,  Btudioiu  of  principles  rather  than  of  eiperlienU,  of  ti-nilcnclM 
"^'^r  than  accident!,  of  laws  and  their  natural  iuues  rather  than  apeculativa 
***hoeJts  and  ponilHlitiei  :  a  trae  man,  and  one  of  God'i  rare  paraduxei, — 
"^VUgeat  in  weakness,  richest  in  poverty,  brightest  in  obscurity,  and  most  «lo- 
'I'^sit  in  the  silence  of  the  grave,'* 
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We  have  now  followed  our  friend  through  three  pastorates,  and  have 
seen  him  gain  an  honored  name  in  three  States.  From  the  University  of 
the  last  State  in  which  he  served  the  Church  he  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  It  only  remains  to  speak  a  few  words  of  him  in  his 
social  relations,  and  then  follow  him  in  his  rapid  decline. 

It  will  be  inferred  that  he  was  specially  genial  in  his  companionships. 
He  trusted  his  friends  with  his  whole  heart.  There  was  no  suspicion  la 
his  nature  ;  and  no  one  could  come  near  him  without  being  impressed  with 
the  guilelessness  of  his  heart.  It  has  been  said  of  him, ''  He  had  the  art  of 
conferring  a  favor  while  he  made  you  feel  that  he  was  the  favored  party." 
In  his  intercourse  with  his  ministerial  brethren  he  made  no  show  of  superior 
wisdom  and  claimed  no  precedence.  '^  He  had  an  unusual  depth  of  social 
feeling  and  sympathy  which  would  be  developed  on  full  acquaintance,  a 
genial  temperament,  a  nice  appreciation  of  humor,  and  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  things,  which  together  made  him  an  exceedingly  inter* 
esting  companion  and  a  friend,  such  as  in  a  lifetime  no  one  would  ever 
again  expect  to  find." 

He  had  a  peculiar  love  for  the  youthful  ministry,  and,  as  has  been  weU 
said,  *^  He  was  one  of  those  paternal  spirits  in  whose  society  young  minis- 
ters like  to  sit  and  drink  in  wisdom  and  love."  One  of  the  younger  minis- 
ters who  was  settled  near  him  remembers  well  how,  when  the  ordination 
service  was  over  and  the  ministers  were  taking  their  leave,  he  put  his  arnais 
around  the  yoqthful  pastor  and  drew  him  to  himself  saying,  with  his  own 
surpassing  tenderness,  "  Dear  brother,  you  must  have  help  whenever  you 
need  it,  and  all  the  help  you  need."  And  this  was  the  spirit  of  the  man  ; 
he  gave  to  his  younger  brethren  all  the  tender  love  of  his  heart. 

If  it  were  fitting  to  cross  the  sacred  threshold  of  home  and  utter  its 
sweet  privacies,  we  should  only  tell  how  this  same  gentle  heart  entered  into 
all  domestic  joy ;  to  him  his  home  was  the  dearest  of  all  life's  felicities. 

Dr.  Aiken  was  twice  married ;  first  to  Miss  Mary  Osgood,  of  Salem, 
Mass.  She  was  a  niece  of  Professor  R.  D.  Mussey,  M.  D.,  ll.  d.,  then  of 
Dartmouth  College.  lie  was  married  the  second  time  to  Miss  Sophia  W. 
Parsons,  daughter  of  Rev.  David  Parsons,  of  Amherst,  N.  H.,  and  a  niece 
of  Chief  Justice  Williams,  of  Connecticut ;  she  survives  him.  His  children 
are  four,  —  one  son,  Edward,  a  physician  in  Amherst,  N.  H.,  and  three 
daughters  residing  in  Rutland.     One  son  died  in  Boston  at  an  early  age. 

During  the  following  years,  up  to  1868,  he  preached  frequently  to 
neighboring  churches,  and  was  much  engaged  in  the  care  of  the  ptiblio 
schools  of  Rutland.  From  the  first  he  had  taken  great  interest  in  the 
cause  of  education.  One  of  the  first  votes  which  appears  on  the  records 
of  the  church  at  Amherst  after  his  settlement  was  "  to  make  a  subscription 
for  h\e  years  to  Dartmouth  College."  He  was  especially  interested  in 
the  system  of  public  education,  and  the  people  of  Rutland  owe  him  a  debl 
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of  grsliiude,  which  they  lovingly  acknowledge,  for  Ihc  influence  whidi  he 
exerted  for  ttie  cause  of  education  among  them. 

In  Uie  pleasant  month  of  June,  1368,  he  preached  for  the  last  time  to 
the  "  beloved  people  "  at  Amherst.  ]  cannot  say  whether  there  wns  a  fear- 
fplness  that  be  might  not  long  continue  which  led  ihem  lo  write  many 
letters  lo  their  old  pastor  ui"ging  him  lo  visit  them  and  once  more  preach  10 
ibem.  The  visit  wns  made,  and  he  preached  his  last  sermons  there.  The 
pM^ng  interriew  wa.*!  tender,  and  there  waa  certainly  a  fearful  apprehea- 
non  then  which  led  them  to  weep  "  most  of  all  that  they  should  see  bU 
fece  no  more." 

Dnring  the  summer  heat  of  that  same  year  he  was  gathering  hay,  ss 

UBS  hie  wont,  and  he  whs  affected  with  something  like  sun-stroke.     And  as 

\,n  fB(  under  the  grateful  shade  of  an  elm-tree  be  ^ank  almost  into  death. 

Bat  he  rallied,  and  in  a  few  Jays  seemed  again  quiic  like  himself.     His 

joothful  collcogup,  Dr.  Seaver,  was  much  with  him,  and  showed  him  iho 

affeeiion  of  a  son.     In  the  vain  hope  of  benefit  from  change  of  air  he  bore 

bim  company  for  a  few  days  to  their  chosen  re^; ting-place  at  Fort  Cassin 

on  tie  take.     For  a  time  all  seemed  well,  and  he  retui'ned  to  that  favorite 

resort  with  his  wife.     The  fresh  breeze  of  the  lake  always  suited  him,  and 

Wa  youthful  spirits  came  back  oa  he  engaged  again  in  his  old-time  sport. 

But  with  all  this  hope  therc^was  still  the  deeper  conviction  in  all  our 

ft*rts  that  he  was  not  long  to  stay  with  us.     There  was  a  heavenly  beauty 

<a  bis  temper  and  spirit  which  made  us  feel  that  he  was  drawing  near  the 

'•flitr  home.     At  (he  communion  season  in  September  he  was  too  feeble 

to  assist  at  the  table,  but  he  joined  with  great  devotion  in  the  services.     It 

*u  his  last  communion  with  God's  people  on  earth  ;  and  when  liiey  sang 

tw  W  hymn  he  joined  with  his  whole  heart,  especially  in  the  last  stanza :  — 

'■  Soon  shall  close  thine  earthly  mission. 

Soon  ihall  pass  thy  pii^rim  days ; 

Hope  shall  change  to  glad  fi-niiion, 

Faith  to  sight  and  prayer  to  praiae." 

°*  img  as  if  liis  clear   eye  was    already  beholding  the  joyful  change, 

Md  those  who  loved  him  were  so  affi^eted  that  ihey  could  not  join  the  song. 

He  was  able  lo  attend  church  only  a  few  limes  after  this,  hut  his  Sab- 

'"*"!*  "ere  very  precious.     He  wouhl  sit  wiLh  his  large-print  New  Testa- 

""Mland  Psalms  on  hi^  knee,  or  his  Rloomfielil's  Greek  Testament,  which 

"w  his  constant  companion.     One  day  he  said,  "  One  ver.se  in  Kerelntion 

w  the  New  Jerusalem  has  been  food  for  me  all  day."     It  was  evident  that 

liis  heart  was  communing  with  its  God.     During  the  last  few  weeks  bia 

friends  knew,  from  the  fearful  symptoms  about  the  heart,  that  he  might  drop 

Lwray  at  any  time,  and  so  they  could  not  leave  him  alone.  It  was  a  very 
trader  grief  in  bis  heart  nlien  he  expressed  his  sorrow  that  he  could  not 
bt  iloae  in  secret  prayer. 
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The  days  were  now  drawing  nearer  when  the  end  must  come,  and  he 
began  to  make  every  arrangement,  like  a  wise  man  taking  a  joamej.  He 
wished  to  destroy  old  letters  and  all  his  sermons,  but  was  persuaded  to 
leave  them  for  the  comfort  of  his  family.  Ue  seemed  to  wish  more  than 
ever  to  utter  all  his  heart,  and  one  Sabbath  afternoon  he  had  a  long  talk 
with  his  wife,  and  told  her  he  should  ^  never  be  well  again."  And  th^ 
he  uttered  a  secret  which  he  had  tenderly  kept  from  them :  ^  Ton  look 
back  to  the  sun-stroke,  but  the  date  is  further  back.  I  have  never  been 
well  since  my  health  broke  down  in  Boston."  In  the  evening,  when  thc^ 
were  all  gathered  '^  round  the  little  stand,"  he  said  in  an  earnest  tone,  ^  If 
we  really  believe  in  the  providence  of  God,  why  do  we  not  act  as  though 
we  believed?  Not  a  sparrow  falb  to  the  ground  without  His  notice. 
Sometimes  when  families  are  called  suddenly  to  affliction  they  say, '  O  thmt 
thb  or  that  had  been  different  I '  Now  if  we  believe  that  Gk>d  orders  all 
events,  then  he  ordered  these  things  too.  At  such  times  people  are  apl  to 
feel  that  this  separation  must  always  be  borne,  but  thb  is  not  so.  At  the 
longest  it  will  be  but  few  years  before  they  will  all  follow.  Even  the 
youngest  will  soon  follow  the  oldest." 

It  was  now  the  2  2d  day  of  February,  and  he  had  led  the  family  deiro- 
tions  till  this  time,  and  he  left  the  duty  for  the  first  time  with  reluctance. 
Much  of  the  time  the  thought  in  his  heart  was  of  the  mercy  of  God  to  him. 
'*  Many  are  sick  away  from  home,  and  have  strangers  to  care  for  them ;  bnt^ 
I  have  my  family."  He  was  tenderly  alive  to  their  loving  caresses.  What 
the  physician  called,  not  many  days  afler,  he  said  to  him,  '*  It  is  almost  over. 
I  have  never  been  blinded  by  the  encouraging  symptoms  you  have  shown 
me.     The  main  difficulty  has  been  steadily  progressing." 

He  had  for  many  years  owned  a  beautiful  horse,  which  was  a  great 
favorite,  and,  as  a  token  of  his  love  to  his  kind  physician,  he  gave  this  noble 
animal  to  him. 

Weary  days  followed,  and  sometimes  they  would  soothe  him  by  singing 
and  his  voice  would  join  in  the  favorite  hymn,  ^'  How  gentle  God's  com- 
mands," and  then  he  would  lift  his  hands  and  say,  ^  I  will  lift  up  mine 
eyes  unto  the  hills  from  whence  cometh  my  help."  It  seemed  as  thoagh 
his  heart  was  overflowing.  He  said  he  felt  stronger  when  they  held  hia 
hands,  and  he  woul4  oflen  draw  them  to  him  and  kiss  them.  There  wms 
great  tenderness  in  his  voice  as  he  told  them, ''  I  shall  soon  leave  you  " ;  and, 
turning  his  eyes  upward,  he  prayed  long  in  secret,  often  repeating  alond 
'^  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  A  heavenly  light  illumined  the  sadneaii 
of  that  home,  for  they  almost  beheld  the  form  of  angels  coming  near  him ; 
and  on  the  7th  of  April,  with  his  family  all  about  him,  just  as  he  wbhed 
it,  he  fell  into  a  sweet  slumber  and  awoke  in  heaven. 

John  D.  EnrosBUBT. 

Bradford,  Moms, 


r  *t  ife  ^"f^  is  met  tt  wkmt   f<N«Mi»fM  iw   MW  «W 

e  maa  ai  leaf*  kuvsp.  iImi  k  W  wWi  r<H»r>«s  iW  i1>M*- 
j  ioet  it  fanxw«  be  bkj  bn-ji  nJM  hr  Ohml,  ■>^  W  tWrvoM 
i  in  its  MMTil  fviKiitW  Ml  ki«j(  »*  W  U  MM 
I  in  ibe  Otiuv4)  br  iho  s«nM>  Sh)\iv4M«>  M<«-i.     If 
"*■—  Christum  ■tajaw  Icatc  }aa  watt  wittiMit  Otri«('»  <vd«>r.  hi^  tM<M)>*  Vt* 


~>mfaoDt  anal;xii^  cIcmcIt  bere  lb«  Datura  oT  a  call  h>  l)i«  ^Uit>rt  W(W' 
iM>7,  >iiS«e  it  Ibat  ir«  all  recognin  ii  a$  )iro(««Jin|i  t'nim  ih«  Hmil  i«f  lh« 
Chnreb,  and  aa  bong  an  aatboriutiTc  and  f^jtociAc  ^ritt  H\vn  Htm  h«  ttt* 
Chriatian  wbo  receives  it  A  mililarj  nnlpr  n\-i>r  hi*  ■(finHtitw  tWim  lit* 
COBHuoder  of  an  army  to  hia  subordiimtti  miilil  n<tl  be  m>ur«  mi|i|i>4Ii 
imperatiTe.  Hence  aUache*  to  it  inexpreKtiblii  Mi-ivilntu*.  tl«th|  |i»r> 
iooaUj  addressed  and  speciflc,  and  from  such  «  aouroo,  M  If  ih*  •}•  ttf 
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Christ  Yirere  upon  the  person  designated,  and  had  hid  voice  pronounced  thai 
person's  name,  one  maj  well  be  awed  at  the  thought  of  his  having  been  so 
called  to  his  work.  The  Apostle's  words  are  justified,  *'  Woe  is  me  if  I 
preach  not  the  gospel/'  And  during  all  the  continuance  of  this  office 
there  is  reason  for  the  same  sentiment  in  him  as  of  one  under  direct  divine 
commission,  ^^  Unloose  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon 
thou  standest  is  holy  ground."  True,  all  Christian  office  is  sacred.  No 
church  elder  or  deacon,  no  private  member  of  the  local  church,  in  a 
right  view  of  his  relation,  can  fail  to  have  a  like  feeling  of  awe«  But 
most  especially  is  there  occasion  for  it  in  the  minister  of  the  gospel.  Yet 
sacred  as  is  the  obligation  of  the  Christian  minister  to  enter  and  continue 
in  his  office  in  view  of  the  call  of  Christ,  should  the  Divine  Will  appear 
to  point  in  the  direction  of  its  demission  the  obligation  would,  no  doubly 
be  equally  sacred  to  pass  off  into  other  pursuits.  With  all  the  members 
of  Christ's  army  the  sacramenium  involves  the  duty  to  go  here  or  go  there^ 
according  to  the  orders  of  Him  who  is  Captain  of  our  salvation. 

At  this  point,  however,  practical  inquiries  begin  to  press  heavily  upon 
those  who  are  under  the  responsibilities  of  this  office.  Granting  that  the 
vanous  functions  of  the  church  may  be  exchanged,  and  that  the  minister 
of  the  gospel  may  leave  his  ministry,  it  becomes  a  question  what  may  be 
considered  an  intimation  to  a  Christian  minister,  that  the  demission  of  his 
office  is  ordered  by  the  Master.  When  may  I  suppose  that  I  have  an  order 
to  go  from  the  ministry  to  secular  pursuits  ?  I  say  the  question  is  one  of 
awful  moment  to  one  who  has  either  left  the  ministry  or  contemplates  leav- 
ing  it,  for  if  he  does  this  without  his  Lord's  bidding,  his  ordination  vow 
made  to  Christ  is  broken,  and  he  and  Christ  are  in  controversy.  Christ 
will  sooner  or  later  overtake  him. 

The  questions  to  be  asked  with  great  earnestness  are  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

1.  Does  entire  failure  of  physical  health  warrant  the  exchange  of  the 
Christian  ministry  for  a  so-called  secular  pursuit  ?  There  are  some  who 
are  able  to  avoid  the  difficulty  by  making  a  division  of  the  forms  of  minia- 
terial  work,  and  affirming  that  some  one  of  these  forms  is  within  the  capa- 
bility of  every  man  whom  Christ  has  suffi^red  to  be  ordained.  No  doubt 
this  avoids  the  difficulty,  in  perhaps  the  majority  of  cases,  though  we  shall 
notice  further  this  conception  of  different  forms  of  ministerial  work,  on 
which  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  founded.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  in 
this  manner  the  difficulty  in  some  cases  is  relieved.  It  may  be  said,  for 
example,  that  the  Lord  will  guard  his  servants  from  insanity,  which  would 
unfit  them  for  any  and  every  one  of  the  many  forms  of  ministerial  work. 
But  this  is  true,  he  does  not,  and  the  question  must  be  met,  even  if  the 
case  be  exceptional,  whether  permanent  insanity  does  not  therefore  amount 
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do  a  recall  qT  the  fafurlion  of  the  ordained  minUter-  True,  lie  relains  that 
persoiuil  ccmsidentioD  which  lias  just  occasioa,  in  the  superior  and  more 
tiiorooghly  int«lligieni  ChrislJan  character  that  the  minieliy  generaitj  po»- 
sees.  But  we  »hoald  scarcely  hesiiaie  10  e&y  that  if  that  mental  aberration 
etill  left  enough  of  reason  onlj  for  the  manual  offices  of  lite,  10  ihose  its 
victim  would  be  wamuited  io  going  by  the  loving  Master,  as  bis  post  of 


3.  We  meet  a  Gecoml  qneEtion,  which  obTioasly  is  more  than  a  supposed 

«ase  with  manj  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  therefore  should  be  turned 

«>v«r  in  full  dJ^UHioo.     Should  an  extreme  oa^  of  physical  or  intellectual 

«vaai  on  the  jnrl  of  a  minister'^  dependeot  famit;  be  ioierprelcd  as  an  order, 

veiUDding  him  from  his  miniBtr;  to  a  &e«'ular  pursuit  which  will  make 

f>a«ible  the  mpplj  of  that  want  ?     Grant  that  we  may  throw  out  of  the 

^^oniaderation  all  ordinary  mses  of  intellectual  and  physical  privation,  fhall 

d*e  qtieUioo  be  answered  by  a  universal  negative?     Shall  we  say  that  an 

d  miuiiier  is  not  justified  in  leaving  his  minisliy  because  his  family 

.   bK*d,  or  the  means  of  education  ?     Shall  we  tay  that  when  tbat 

lOoV  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  he  undertook  it  with  aU 

^hi^i  it  involves  lor  himself,  enduring,  if  need  be.  the  lo^  of  all  things, 

^**d  that  the  familr  are  in  such  federal  relation  wiih  him.  that  as  they  share 

•*■    ».   large  mea.'ure  in  the  spiritual  privileges,  trusts,  and  honors  of  ibe 

*'**'»istrT.  K>  [hcT   mn^t   l>e  he-Id  answerable  in  ils   deprivations  as  well? 

Sh^lJitbe   Ciin^i"!..rp,i   in   funh<r  nli.-f  ll.at   Oivi-I   hn?  ;.  u^-ltrioi.s  and 

y^^     not  seldom  practised,  way  of  supplying  the  apparently  hopeless  lack 

***     bis  servants,  and  making  the  extremity  to  which  their  fidelity  reduces 

^***i     holds  them  his  opportunity  ?      Certainly  the  views  suggested  by  these 

"***^*«lion!i,  which  are  not  without  much  corroboration  in  Christian  biography, 

^^^    TTorthy  of  being  seriously  pondered.     Is  it  said,  as  sometimes  in  reply, 

^^^■^  charity  begins  in  the  minister's  own  home,  and  that  b'n  duty  is  not  to 

*-*    church  at  large  before  the  cburch  in  his  own  household  ?     The  appli- 

_.™**^»  of  the  principle  must  be  guarded.     What  charity  ?     That  of  caring 

^**      the  physical  or  intellectual  wants  of  his  own  household,  before  tbe 

^^^*~«1  and  eternal  wants  of  the  world,  or,  rather,  to  put  the  matter  in  another 

7*""^*i,  whether  the  Christian  minister's  wisdom  is  not  (o  trust,  that,  while  he 

■VBTthering  (be  Lord's  work  of  saving  souls,  the  charily  which  is  needed  at 

***ein  caring  for  tbe  lower  wants  of  those  dear  to  him,  will, 10  all  essential 

I^^^ait,  be  exercised  by  tbe  Lord  tbrough  instruments  of  his  own  choosing. 

^«  to  be  feared  that  the  lives  of  as  many  ministers'  families  have  been 

^^^  by  saving  them,  as  have  been  saved  hy  losing  them.     Xo  one,  to  say 

^^^  least,  w  in  a  condition  to  answer  the  question,  as  a  practical  one,  until 

'^;j  possessed  with  the  awful  urgency  of  the  ministerial  work  in  calling  on 

*^s»  immediately  to  repenL 
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8.  A  third  question  of  practical  detail  would  be  this :  Should  failaie  Itt 
extreme  degree  of  being  appreciated  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  make  him 
feel  that  the  Lord  bids  him  to  other  labors  ?  All  will  agree  that  if  the 
Master  would  not  have  him  amid  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  he  should 
retire.  But  does  the  fact  that  his  ministry  b  not  received  with  favor  war» 
rant  leaving  it  ? 

I  need  not  say  that  in  answering  both  this  question  and  the  preceding^ 
as  well  as  others  connected  with  the  general  subject,  there  is  danger  as  well 
of  falling  into  extreme  views  as  of  treating  the  subject  with  too  muck 
tenderness.  We  are  not  at  all  in  a  condition  to  answer  it  until  we  haTe 
had  some  real  experience,  or  thorough  observation  of  years  in  the  ministry 
spent  amid  unsympathizing  peoples,  with  whom  our  ministrations  have 
been  received  with  coldness,  and  between  whom  we  have  gone  heavy* 
hearted,  hither  and  thither,  with  a  homeless  family  and  an  apparently  un- 
productive ministerial  life.  A  heartless  and  flippant  casuistry  on  such  a 
theme  is  out  of  place.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  for  one  to  meet  either  of 
these  last  two  questions  with  an  unqualified  yes  or  no.  Our  object  is 
rather  to  call  attention  to  this  as  one  of  the  specific  questions  which  can- 
not be  neglected  if  we  are  to  understand  how  much  ministerial  faithfulness 
involves.  It  may  appear  that  many  a  man  has  in  this  matter  too  readily 
taken  for  granted  his  privilege  of  leaving  the  ministry,  and  that  the  vows 
of  his  early  life  are  really  broken.  It  does  not  altogether  appear  that  be- 
cause one  fails  to  be  appreciated,  and  fails  signally  to  be  appreciated,  and 
is  obliged  often  to  change  his  field  of  labor,  he  does  not  in  leaving  the 
ministry  fiee  from  duty,  and  that  at  his  peril. 

Before  such  a  step  is  taken,  rather  would  it  seem  wiser  to  challenge  one's 
purpose  with  such  questions  as  these :  Is  not  such  failure  to  be  appro* 
ciated  due  rather  to  a  want  of  prayer  in  myself?  or  is  it  not  due  to  a 
want,  on  my  part,  of  prayerful  study  of  the  Bible  ?  or  is  it  not  due  to 
a  lack  in  me  of  Christian  yearning  over  the  spiritual  interests  of  my  peo* 
pie  ?  or  is  it  not  due  to  absorbing  secular  side  pursuits,  in  which  I  am 
engaged  ?  or  is  it  not  due  to  some  lurking  literary  ambitions  or  affectations 
to  which  I  am  giving  way  ?  And,  given  wholly  to  the  ministry,  according 
to  the  minister's  vow,  would  my  ministry  be  unappreciated  ?  And,  after 
all,  may  it  not  be  duty  to  continue  in  the  ministry  even  if  without  appre- 
ciation ?  May  not  my  burdened  words  be  the  means  of  a  delayed  harvest  ? 
May  not  the  witness  of  my  holy  steadfastness  preach  later  on,  when  its 
burden  has  been  laid  off  for  the  rest  of  heaven  ?  May  not  my  ministry 
have  its  place  as  a  ministry  of  judgment,  if  not  as  a  ministry  of  blessing? 
May  not,  in  fine,  the  Lord  have  a  sovereign  secret  in  my  ministry,  so  that 
it  is  my  duty  to  work  on,  though  I  scarcely  know  why,  simply  out  of  the 
holy  instinct  of  a  love  of  souls  ?    In  a  word,  must  sight  be  called  in 
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final  umpire  to  aulhenticate  o  miDistry  and  its  continuance,  in  B  dispensa- 
tion so  much  of  faith  as  the  Christian  ?  One  tiling  is  certain,  it  is  a  seri- 
(HIS  thing  to  break  an  ordination  vow,  and  in  cases  of  so  much  doubtfulness, 
ve  had  better  question  long  and  distrust  our  lower  impuLies  than  take  the 
Mep  hasti!/. 

"We  cannot  mention  further  in  detail  the  fonns  which,  in  a  truly  Chris- 
tian mind,  the  question  of  ministerial  faithfulness  will  aisome.  Far  be  it 
Erom  us  to  suppose  tliat  such  a  mind  will  ever  think  of  leaving  the  ministry 
U  the  coll  of  ambition  or  personal  ease,  or  restlessness  and  desire  of 
obaage,  or  a  hankering  after  the  comforts,  the  luxuries,  the  elegances  of 
life.  No  man,  morallj'  sane,  will  ask  such  a  questJon.  If,  as  is  to  be  feared 
is  sometimes  the  case,  this  is  done,  the  man  has  reason  to  decide  between 
two  fearful  alternatives ;  either  he  lias  falleD  under  the  power  of  some 
a^vful  temptation,  or  he  has  been  railed  neither  into  the  Christian  ministry 
nor  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  in  either  case  should  look  well  to  his 
hope  of  heaven. 

Vhat  has  been  said  will  be  enough  to  show  that  if  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel  mean  to  be  faithful  to  their  vows,  not  a  few  things  are  lo  be  care- 
fully challenged,  to  which  all  arc  liable.  The  tjuestiun,  what  is  involved 
of  endurance  and  suffering  m  ministerial  fidelity,  comes  ti  appear  one  of 
great  breadth  and  comprehensiveness. 

Xei  us  now  speak  of  the  iraporlanco  of  the  question.  There  are  some 
qae-<lionp  in  tlit  niiinini=tralicin  of  (lie  fliurch  whiuh  cin  be  postponed  by 
tibedinrch  at  large  and  by  the  individual  Christian.  But  what  we  mean 
*<*  •ffirra  now,  is  the  vital  importance  of  more  careful  inquiry  upon  this 
>*>l>ject  Again  and  again  would  we  affirm  that  the  cliums  of  fidelity  lo 
***Ifnalion  vows  should  be  more  earnestly  and  prayerfully  considered  by 
'■^  Christian  minisliy.  This  appears  from  many  particular  considerations. 
!■  The  thing  that  naturally  occars  first  is  the  intrinsic  guilt  of  aban- 
"■ling  a  calling  personally  assigned  by  the  Head  of  the  Church  and  for- 
^'^^Qy  accepted  with  the  solemnities  of  ordination  in  the  presence  of  the 
•••ouch.  Not  merely  must  the  minister  of  the  gospel  be  affected  by  the 
"Hoenlouaness  of  the  function  he  has  the  responsibility  of,  but  he  must 
^  that  the  call  to  it  was  a  personal  call  to  liim.  It  was  from  the  Head 
**  the  church.  It  was  accepted  voluntarily,  and  the  vow  was  made  to  be 
"*%  and  faithful  in  its  performance.  In  fact,  the  obligation  which  holds 
.U  Ordained  minister  of  the  goepet  in  his  place  is  apparently  the  profound* 
(tt  this  world  knows,  and  to  leave  that  place  is  exceeded  by  nothing  as  a 
••▼elopment  of  moral  infidelity.  The  inference  is  plain ;  no  Christian 
"itiuter  should  leave  his  office  without  manifest  discharge  by  the  Master, 
'nile  even  then  it  might  be  supposed  he  would  go  with  tears  ns  one  goes 
to  Wander  in  strange  and  uncongenial  climes,  away  from  home  and  privi- 
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lege.  He  who  contemplates  leaving  the  ministry  has  need  to  qaestion 
whether  he  is  not  on  the  threshold  of  a  great  apostasy.  The  sinfulneas 
involved  in  it  is  so  great,  that  the  importance  of  prayerful,  personal  inquiry 
becomes  manifest.  The  inquiry,  What  will  ministerial  faithfulness  allow  a 
Christian  minister  to  do  ?  is  one  of  the  first  in  magnitude  for  the  Christian 
and  the  minister  to  consider. 

2.  The  frequency  with  which  we  see  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  aban- 
doned, and  the  great  temptations  persuading  to  it,  are  reasons  why  the 
church  should  have  determined  principles  as  to  what  only  will  make  it 
right  We  must  not  be  too  hasty  in  comparing  the  present  with  the  past 
The  present  is  so  much  nearer  than  the  past  that  the  true  perspective  is 
lost  We  need  not  do  it  here'.  Nor  will  we  be  uncharitable.  The  statis- 
tics are  not  at  hand  which  can  be  used  to  any  certain  conclusion.  We  all 
know  some  who  have  left  the  ministry,  and  others  who  are  in  danger  oi 
leaving  it,  without  warrant  from  the  Master.  We  will  not  be  censorioas 
critics  of  our  brethren.  But  that  the  church  has  the  burden  of  many  of 
its  under  shepherds  leaving  their  pastoral  office,  to  which  it  has  ordained 
them  at  the  command  of  Christ,  is  a  fact  most  lamentable.  In  no  small 
numbers,  Christian  ministers  are  tending  to  leave  their  ministry  for  occu- 
pations of  no  questionable  incompatibility  with  their  sacred  vows.  I  speak 
not  now  of  occupations  which  some  will  claim  to  be  a  part  of  ministerial 
work,  but  of  those  which  are  severed  entirely  from  it  Nor  are  the  tempta- 
tions few  or  weak  which  will  aggravate  this  great  evil  unless  strongly  with- 
stood. And  it  is  time  for  those  who  guard  the  office  of  the  ministry,  and 
for  the  church,  to  raise  aloud  the  inquiry,  what  fidelity  to  ministerial  vows 
implies ;  high  time  to  challenge  this  easy  and  not  infrequent  exodus. 

It  is  said,  for  extenuation  of  the  evil,  that  the  office  is  thus  rescued  from 
the  occupancy  of  many  who  are  a  hindrance  to  its  function.  Not  unfre- 
quently  men  leave  the  ministry  who  have  not  been  without  the  seal  of 
Christ  on  their  labors.  As  to  others,  grant  that  it  may  be  wiser  in  them 
to  leave  their  sacred  calling  than  to  be  a  hindrance  and  a  scandal  in  it 
But  the  resources  of  divine  grace  do  not  leave  the  minister  of  the  gospel 
to  any  such  alternative.  Rather  should  he  avail  himself,  seeing  that  he  is, 
under  vows  of  that  grace,  to  be  a  man  the  richness  of  whose  ministry,  in 
its  character  and  fruits,  shall  realize  the  ideal  of  the  gospel  and  the  example 
of  the  Master.  No  minister  of  the  gospel  need  leave  the  ministry  for 
the  ministry's  good,  any  more  than  a  poor  sinner  need  stay  out  of  the , 
kingdom  of  Christ  for  that  kingdom's  good.  Rather  should  he  drink  so 
deeply  and  draw  so  on  the  divine  furnishing,  as  to  be  a  shepherd  whose 
fiock  shall  recognize  in  his  the  Master's  voice,  and  be  led  into  all  truth. 
Indeed,  we  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
any  one  need  be  an  ineffective  minister  of  the  gospel. 
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3.  But  let  DB  consider,  in  the  third  plnce,  Ihe  ponsequcncea  of  unwar- 
nnled  abandonment  of  the  ministry.  All  can  juilge  whether  painTul  facts 
do  DDt  make  the  suggesliona  ofiered  more  than  theory.  One  of  ibese  con- 
Kquences  ia  ils  effect  Id  modifying  prevailing  views  of  the  ministerial 
ehmcter.  What  we  mean  is,  that  the  ministry,  as  regards  the  flacredness 
of  its  calling,  the  imperativeness  of  its  function,  the  degree  of  ils  actual 
pely,  and  it^  conseiiuent  claims  to  general  consideration,  is  disparugcd 
gresliy  in  the  estimate  of  men  by  this  facility  with  which  its  work  is  luit. 
Tbe  line  of  the  prevailing  inl^uence  is  as  determined  as  the  course  of  Ihe 
HI.  What  can  be  left  so  easily  can  neither  be  most  sacred,  most  impor- 
taDl,raosl  loved.  And  any  man  who  letives  the  ministry,  save  with  most 
aiMifesl  justification,  can  bardiy  hope  not  to  be  trihuiary  to  such  sinister 
iaflnence.  The  mass  of  men  do  nol  take  account  of  peculiar  circura- 
(lances.  It  is  most  reasonable  to  expect  that,  should  a  broad  and  easy  way 
bcElloweil  to  remain  open  from  the  ministry  to  other  pursuits,  there  can 
l>e  no  hope  of  a  trusted  aod  revered  ministry.  The  honor  of  men  is  for 
Iliose  minialera  of  religion  who  are  steadfast  at  their  self-denying  post, 
endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers,  and  count  not  their  lives  dear  unto  them. 
We  can  no  longer  avoid  raising  the  question  which  presses  upon  us  cspe^ 
(sillily  here,  what  it  is  to  leave  the  ministry.  Going  how  far,  in  what  direc- 
tim,  does  the  Chriaiiun  minister  leave  his  work  ?  The  analysis  wilt  lead 
our  mindH  along  through  such  details  of  questioning  as  these.  We  do  not 
B|>eiik  fit'  joining  with  the  ministerial  function  some  other  work  which  will 
b«  uctllary  to  it,  as  with  Paul  was  his  making  of  tents.  But  dues  one 
KSTe  the  ministerial  work  when  he  takes  the  office  of  instructor  in  a 
tlKobgical  seminary  ?  Does  he  leave  it  when  he  becomes  a  teacher  in  the 
*>riier  stages  of  education  in  a  Christian  college  ?  How  when  he  becomes 
tl*  editor  of  a  Christian  newspaper  ?  When  he  takes  a  situation  as  actuary 
''f*  Christian  benevolent  society?  When  he  enters  the  teacher's  desk  in  a 
WKlian  academy  ?  When  he  is  only  treasurer  in  one  of  these  institu- 
*'«w?  When  he  makes  the  money  which  sustains  them  and  for  the  pur- 
PWof  sustaining  them  ?  Makes  the  brick  out  of  which  their  edifices  are 
Wit?  or  becomes  the  man  who  puts  up  the  walls  of  their  buildings,  the 
•••penter  and  painter  and  tapester  who  finishes  and  enriches  their  in- 
•"W?  The  agent  of  the  company  who  insures  the  consummated  struc- 
Iwe  from  fire  ?  These  questions  suggest  to  one  who  is  disposed  to  think 
dowly  a  matter  of  serious  uncertainty,  and  a  perilous  avenue  through 
vliich  to  fall  into  desertion.  And  they  lead  us  back  to  a  query,  which  is  to 
many  minds  a  settled  prindple,  and  more  than  a  query,  —  whether  one  who 
baa  the  tows  of  the  ministry  on  him  is  not  obligated  thereby,  until  well 
ditefaarged  from  tbem,  to  be  occupied  as  his  work  with  the  personal  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel     Graat  that  the  exigendes  of  the  Christian  work  maka 
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it  right  for  him  to  devote  some  portion  of  his  time  and  energy  to  these 
other  matters ;  grant  that  if  there  is  no  mason  in  the  place  to  erect  a  8Uie> 
taarj,  it  maj  be  his  duty  to  take  up  the  trowel,  and  if  there  be  no  oat  to 
fill  a  chair  of  theology  or  philosophy,  or  of  editorial  labor,  or  of  an  aetoaij, 
he  may  do  this  work  as  supplementary,  although  involving  a  partial  di^ 
charge  from  his  ministerial  work.  But  that,  so  far  as  not  discharged  from 
his  ministerial  vow  which  he  judges  of  at  great  peril,  his  solemn  obUgir 
tion  is  to  preach  the  gospel*  His  vow  commits  him  to  the  preaching  of  II0 
gospel^  and  unless  good  reasons  appear  for  supposing  himself  discharged, 
by  interests  at  stake  which  overbalance  decidedly  the  interests  sacrifioedy 
his  pktce  is  to  exhort  men  everywhere  to  repent  Great  are  the  temptatkioa 
to  err  in  this  regard.  It  is  to  be  feared  that .  many  of  us  make  these  eztn 
ministerial  offices  a  Joppa  to  which  to  flee  from  the  peculiar  hardships  of  a 
ministry  in  this  age,  so  little  permanent  and  so  much  subject  to  the  capriee 
of  an  excessive  and  enormous  individualism.  Who  that  has  had  to  do  with 
young  men  does  not  know  that  many  a  young  man  studies  theology  and 
takes  the  vows  of  ordination,  as  a  passport  to  a  situation  which  shall  be 
permanent  in  a  Christian  college.  Our  proposition  is,  that  such  easy 
abandonment  of  the  labors  of  the  Christian  ministry,  seen  through  by  tlie 
insight  of  shrewd  men,  disparages  the  Christian  ministry  in  their  estimalay 
and  renders  them  less  open  to  its  influence,  making  it  our  duty,  therefore,  to 
challenge  all  cases  of  proposed  transfer  from  the  active  ministry,  and  to  allow 
it  in  ecclesiastical  counsel  only  when  warranted  by  the  plainest  signs  of 
Christ's  approval.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  minbtry  is  strongly  tempted ; 
so  much  the  more  imperative  the  obligation  that  they  be  under  doable 
guard,  that  the  ministry  be  not  blamed. 

4.  One  other  consequence  of  unwarranted  abandonment  of  the  ministry, 
which  should  make  us  more  on  our  guard  concerning  it,  is  its  effect  on  the 
deserting  minister  himself.  It  is  a  grand  law  in  the  whole  organic  universe, 
that  what  works  truly  in  its  function  works  healthily  to  itself.  Accord- 
ingly, conversely,  an  unfaithful  ministry  is  a  ministry  distorted  in  character, 
which  soon  becomes  a  reproach  to  itself.  The  aberration  is  great,  and  so 
the  ruin  is  great.  He  who  wrongly  deserts  his  ministry,  led  by  literaiy 
ambition  or  desire,  either  of  permanent  home  or  of  personal  independence, 
and  a  livelihood  that  is  assured,  is  least  to  be  trusted  in  the  long  run,  and 
is  most  fearfully  likely  to  fall  under  great  temptation.  There  is  scarcely 
any  safety  for  such  a  man.  The  retributive  law,  which  Christ  permits  aloo 
to  range  for  purposes  of  discipline  through  his  kingdom,  will  not  let  him 
alone.  We  will  not  give  credit  to  wholesale  charges ;  but  all  must  admit 
that  the  utter  hazard  to  character  of  ministerial  infidelity  in  this  form  ia 
exemplified  by  not  a  few  examples  in  the  walks  of  secular  life.  While 
the  minister  of  the  gospel  remains  about  his  work,  the  Saviour  keepa 
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bin;  but  when  Le  leaves  it,  the  S&viour  leaves  him  to  his  oirn  heart,  and 

Miny  consi  derail  on  s,  therefore,  it  will  be  Been,  press  upon  us  the  iuty  of 
■uking  ihe  leaving  of  the  minialerial  work  a  more  prominent  subject  of  in- 
^nirj  tUan  it  lias  hitherto  been.  But  at  this  point  we  are  reminded  that 
*n  bare  tai^en  but  a  narrow  view  of  our  auhject,  and  there  opens  up  before 
Bi  I  far  broader  and  more  imperative  inquiry  still,  which  yet  must  have 
much  briefer  treatment.  We  have  spoken  of  abandonment  of  the  roiuialry 
■lifitwcre  the  only  form  of  ministerial  infidelity.  But,  alaa  for  us  1  the 
WW  we  lake  in  ordination  enga;;es  us  while  in  the  ministry  to  be  faithful 
in  tbe  fulRlment  of  the  hofy  function.  "But  watch  thou  in  all  ihingSf 
ndare  afflictions,  make  full  proof  of  thy  ministry,  give  thyself  wholly  to 
AoM  things."  "  I  ceased  not  to  warn  every  one  night  and  day  with  tears." 
ffberefore,  I  lake  you  to  record  this  day  that  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of 
ill  men."  While,  therefore,  we  have  been  copsidcring  the  Binfulness  of  the 
infidelity, —  what  only  shall  allow  us  to  lay  aside  ministerial  duly,  ^  our 
coDvicied  beans  admonish  us  of  the  guilt  of  infidulily,  while  still  we  con- 
tinue in  the  service.  Is  not  the  sin  the  »ame  in  kind,  and  perhaps  of  equal 
DHgniiude  ?  Are  not  its  consequences  on  others  and  on  ourselves  as  fear- 
fci?  Than  a  ministry  perfunctorily  performed,  and  with  a  divided  heart, 
*tiat  more  Ungrant  violation  of  ihe  ordination  vows,  what  heavier  mill- 
■iMie  on  the  neck  of  a  struggling  church ! 

A  liiile  more  clo=tly  viewed,  as  one  looks  abroad  upon  the  condition  of 

'■e  church,  with  much  no  doubt  to  cheer,  there  is  much  also  which  bur- 

■">•  the  heart.    There  are  aspects  of  the  work  which  we  dwell  upon  with 

P^»t  sadness,  as  we  talk  with  one  another  of  the  immediate  prospects  of 

™*  cIiDrch.     The  most  general  fact  of  all,  Ihe  one  dwelt  upon  most  fre- 

4**^»tly  with  a  heavy  heart,  is  the  failure  of  the  gospel  to  lake  bold  of 

^*^    hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  the  inefiiciency  of  the  preached  word. 

****'  Only  among  the  multitudes  of  our  great  cities,  hut  in  our  rural  districta, 

^^^  Among  our  most  virtuous  populations.     Grant  that  the  Christian  minis' 

'  **K3  done  the  most  of  what  has  been  done  for  the  welfare  of  men.     Wfi 

'*^  ^irced  to  observe  how  slowly  so  much  has  been  accomplished,  and  bow 

""^^^  remains  to  be  done,  and  how  slow  the  progress  which  is  making.    In 

****    "Vast  centres  of  popubtion  why  are  conversions  only  here  and  there? 

'^^'^  parish  in  which  I  have  been  working  for  so  many  years,  why  so  few 

**^^^  lo  the  sons  of  light?     The  nation,  the  leavening  of  its  counsels  with 

*"*  principle  of  Christian  allegiance,  why  so  slow  ?     This  slow  progress 

•**»7where,  this  toilsome  struggling  of  the  church  of  Christ  everywhere 

AC^inst  ihe  empire  of  death,  why  so  slow,  why  so  toilsome  ?     Shall  we 

l**Te  the  relief  of  the  mystery  to  suggestions  of  ihe  undoubted  sovereigntj 

O*  God  ?  or  to  the  inactivity  of  the  Bervants  of  God  ? 
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Analyzing  the  state  of  the  conflict  still  more  closely,  we  observe  in  tlie 
estimate  of  the  Christian  ministry  much  which  is  calculated,  at  least,  to 
awaken  concern.  We  will  not,  perhaps,  accept  the  judgment  that  the 
ministry  has  lost  ground  in  the  estimation  of  men.  One  thing  will  not  be 
denied,  -—  that  there  is  not  accorded  to  the  minister  that  consideration  which 
befits  his  mission,  and  compares  with  the  relative  regard  which  has  en- 
vironed and  enthroned  the  ministers  of  other  religions  in  the  days  of  their 
ripeness  and  vigor.  Abroad,  the  sanctuaries  of  religion  are  deserted.  At 
home,  the  words  of  the  minister  make  men  neither  weep  nor  tremble. 
Shall  we  say  that  the  Christian  ministry  divide  their  influence  now  with 
other  forces  working  to  the  same  end,  or  that  this  is  a  material  age  ? 

Or,  in  another  direction,  painful  observation  is  had  of  worldly  principles^ 
adopted  in  the  administration  of  the  church,  no  whit  differing  from  the 
modes  in  which  worldly  men  sustain  and  carry  forward  their  enterprises,  m 
forgetfulness  of  the  supernatural  character  of  the  church  and  its  having  as 
its  one  organizing  and  vitalizing  principle  the  Holy  Ghost.  Extravagant 
and  obtrusive  architecture,  the  opera  of  the  orchestra,  the  fashion  of  the 
pew,  the  church  tending  to  leave  the  choice  of  a  ministry  with  the  world, 
provided  the  salary  can  be  paid.  Pardon  us,  these  are  facts  which  do  not 
any  less  sadden  us,  because  they  are  not  new  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
and  perhaps  we  have  explained  them  sufficiently  in  referring  them  to  the 
low  condition  of  piety  in  the  flock,  and  to  the  age  unsusceptible  to  the  tre- 
mendous and  eternal  realities  of  the  moral  world. 

And  once  more,  approaching  a  narrower  fact  still,  we  observe  what  is 
on  the  lips  of  all  of  us,  the  multitudes  of  young  men  crowding  to  secular 
pursuits,  and  so  few  recognizing  any  call  to  the  gospel  ministry ;  the  cause 
of  Foreign  Missions  waiting  in  vain  for  men  with  which  to  reap  the  white 
fields  of  China,  and  along  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Euxine..  Why  so  many? 
Why  so  few  ?  Perhaps  it  is  enough  to  say  that  this  is  a  material  age,  to 
which  the  moral  world  is  impalpable,  and  eternity  hidden  by  the  interests  of 
time, —  an  age  epicurean  instead  of  spiritual  and  congenial  to  Christianity. 
Perhaps  the  explanation  is  sufficient.  But,  to  say  the  least,  there  is  a  pro- 
found conviction  in  many  thoughtful  and  most  respectable  minds,  that  one 
among  the  causes  which  together  explain  these  sad  features  of  the  church 
is  the  failure  of  ministers  to  realize  the  Scriptural  ideal ;  and  that  the 
church  has  not  an  apostolic  growth,  because  it  has  not  an  apostolic  min- 
istry. Let  us  not  seem  to  speak  as  if  the  ministry  of  this  age  were  on  the 
whole  inferior  in  ministerial  quality  to  the  ordinary  ministry  of  the  past. 
We  institute  no  such  comparison.  But  if  the  issues  gathering  out  of  all  the 
past  make  the  conflict  weightier  and  more  stupendous,  is  it  not  greater  un- 
faith^ulne^s  than  can  be  charged  on  the  past,  if  we  do  not  rise  to  a  higher 
level  of  ministerial  faithfulness  than  they.     If  our  conflicts  are  greater,  the 
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idesl  of  miaisterial  character  U  higher.  With  the  privilege  of  boing  in 
tbcte  more  iillimale  struggles  of  the  worlJ,  comes  (he  demand  that  tre 
duihe  ourselvi^a  more  mightily  with  the  strength  of  Goi]. 

Ope  thing  ia  certain,  the  Chriaiian  ministry  muat  lay  its  ear  to  the  secrecies 
of  its  own  heart  and  tift^,  and,  listening  there  prayerfully,  say  whether  or 
not  there  \i  occasion  to  look  further  for  an  explanation,  why  the  battle  ia 
waniiDg  and  tremhling  on  llie  line  bclween  victory  and  defeat.  Let  the 
ninistry,  tvichout  resoning  to  comparisons  with  tlie  past,  make  estimate 
bow  many  within  its  ranks  are  dividing  their  Learta  and  wasting  tlieir 
tnergies  in  literary  and  scholastic  ambitions.  How  many  are  withholding 
Ikmselrea  from  that  mighty  study  of  God's  word  ia  prayer,  which  is  the 
odIj  tiling  that  can  make  a  minister  of  the  gospel  mighty.  How  many  are 
involved  in  ^ricial  connections  to  which  they  are  givitig  attendance  on  the 
e^ices  and  prejudices  of  worldly  mind^,  and  arc  utterly  incapacitated  for 
being  witnesses  of  God,  as  if  the  prophet  Daniel  hud  been  present  during 
thepn^resa  of  BeUhaz:Esr's  feast  rather  than  at  its  cloiie.  How  many,  lak- 
bg  Douasel  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  perceiving  that,  what  is  too  true,  —  that 
men  are  prone  to  make  the  ministerial  gospel  a  commodity  of  the  market, 
lo  be  obtained  on  demand  at  a  carefully  gauged  tariff,  and  not  received  bc- 
c«o«  sovereignly  sent  of  God, —  bow  many,  I  say,  suit  their  wares  lo  the 
■apetficial  and  immoral  demands  of  the  purctia«er,  that  they  may  not  suffer 
viU)  their  families  by  not  obtaining  a  parish,  or  by  losing  it  when  ones 
olMuned.     How  many,  in  fact,  make  of.  their  ministry  a  profession  instead 

»great  and  mighty  burden  of  love  upon  their  hearts.  And  how  few  of 
«%  prayerfully  considering  our  minieln/,  can  say,  "I  take  you  to  record 
lld>  day  that  I  am  pure  of  the  blood  of  all  men." 

Beiurninn;,  then,  to  the  practical  aspect  of  our  theme,  the  obligation  to 
jE&^ty,  according  to  the  true  ideal  in  the  Christian  ministry,  is  pressed 
1  as  by  all  there  would  be  of  diBerence  in  the  condition  of  the  church, 
if  »e  were  such  ministers  as  we  tkould  be.  The  ministry  of  Christ  are 
!tva»t  responsibilities  in  this  age.  Bound  not  only  by  ordination  vows, 
kU  bj  fidelity  to  these  vows,  enforced  by  the  fact  that  consequences  of 

h  magnitude  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  we  aequit  ourselves  as 
suiislers  of  the  everlasting  gospel.  Let  us  lay  aside  our  ambitions,  our 
%piDcies,  our  undue  conformities,  our  indolence,  our  elegances,  our  fear 
of  OaD,  and  study  of  man,  and  going  where  Christ  leads  us,  and  because 
Ckiui  leads  us,  overriding  the  tyranny  which  makes  us  go  and  eomc  at  its 
lidding,  trusting  in  Christ  to  provide  for  us.  Before  such  a  mini^itry  — 
fte  whole  history  of  the  Christian  struggle  proves  it  — no  deadly  raateriul- 
iiiD,DO  unsusceptibleness  to  spiritual  things,  would  endure  fur  ii  generation. 
Xonforced  by  the  supernatural  aid  of  God,  itself  supernatural,  it  would 

i  the  lateoL  moral  susceptibilities  of  men  as  a  slumbering  army  ia 
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awakened  by  the  clarions  of  heroic  leaders,  as  the  last  tnimpet  will  awaken 
the  dead.  To  the  faith  that  is  mighty  enough  to  die  for  Scotland,  Scotland 
will  be  given. 

This  is  obviously  the  point  at  which  the  movement  is  to  begin  in  the 
Christian  ministry.  A  personal  review  of  their  vows,  and  a  renewal  of 
them  in  the  interpretation  put  upon  them  by  the  circumstances  of  this  age, 
is  the  burden  of  this  hour.  So  far  as  this  is  done,  there  will  be  little 
occasion  to  complain  of  a  barren  or  unproductive  ministry.  The  churoheB 
will  be  drawn  to  a  higher  level  of  spiritual  apprehension  and  life,  and  will 
stand  around  their  pastors  as  the  old  Guard  of  Waterloo.  The  miniatij 
will  be  in  honor  and  have  power.  No  man  will  be  without  a  place,  and 
sooner  or  later  no  place  will  be  without  a  man ;  for,  when  souls  are  kin- 
dled with  this  new  spirit  of  apostolic  onset  and  faith,  the  young  men  will 
have  their  quick  eyes  turned  to  them  and  their  hearts  will  warm  with  holy 
ardor.  They  will  begin  to  ask  for  the  sword  and  the  harness,  and  be  eager 
to  go  out  with  such ;  for  no  mightily  earnest  ministry  ever  failed  to  have 
its  ranks  filled.  Danger  does  not  deter  men,  but  the  lack  of  a  rallying- 
cry  from  men  in  the  van,  who,  being  in  the  mighty  conflict,  feel  its  great- 
ness. There  is  no  need  of  a  cry  even.  The  young  will  come  when  they 
see  the  spirit  of  the  battle.  Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground 
and  die,  it  abideth  alone;  but  if  it  die  it  bringeth  forth  much  froit^-— 
many  of  its  own  kind.  America  will  be  given  to  such  a  ministry.  Such 
is  the  ministry  that  is  to  disciple  all  nations,  for  it  was  such  a  ministry  that 
went  out  from  under  the  baptism  of  the  Pentecost. 

Joshua  J.  Blaisdell. 

Beloit,  Wisconsin. 


*'  O  THAT  our  prelates  would  be  as  diligent  to  sow  the  corn  of  good  do^ 
trine  as  Satan  is  to  sow  cockle  and  darnel !  *'  —  Hugh  Latimer. 

^  It  is  an  abominable  shame,  and  a  crying  sin  of  this  land,  that  poor 
people  hear  not  in  their  churches  the  sum  of  what  they  should  pray  for, 
believe,  and  practice,  —  many  mock-ministers  having  banished  out  of 
divine  service  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Creed,  and  Ten  Command- 
ments."—  Thohas  Fuller. 
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"We  here  u^e  the  (erm  "  go  (o  law  "  in  ita  ordinary  sense  of  litigntion  or 
eojDteotion  before  llie  civil  iribunala  in  regard  lo  the  seillernenl  of  ordinary 
I»»»Bine§s  Iransactions.  ^.'othing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  in  any  case 
^l^ero  other  parlies,  perhaps  yet  unbom,  may  have  llie  legal  right  to  de- 
OTk^nd  a  legal  deei>ion,  a  legal  decision  should  be  had,  —  as,  for  instance, 
oC^uttmes  in  (be  scUleineiit  of  estates,  or  where  one  is  acting  as  agent,  irus-  - 
t^s^^,  or  guardian. 

In  seeking  a  reply  to  this  question,  we  find  that  the  churches  profess  lo 

r^^gard  all  unregenerate  men  as  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  this  worldf 

sa'Kid  all  regenerate  men  as  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  and  also 

llist  ihey  profess  to  regard  themselves  as  organizations  belonging  to  the 

tingdom  of  Christ,  whose  mcmbersliip  should  consist  of  such  persons,  tmd 

•nch  only,  as,  by  manifestly  desiring  and  intending,  to  the  best  of  their 

*"'I'(y,  lo  render  true  and  hearty  obedience  to  all  the  laws  of  Christ,  eviuc« 

"^W  they  themselves  belong  to  his  kingdom, 

^hcro  is  a  very  wide  and  charncteristic  difference  between  the  citii^eiii 

"'■'liose  two  ki.igiiom?,  and  a  like  difference  beuve,.i)  the  ideas  frnm   which 

*®  ethics  or  laws  of  the  two  are  developed.     A  sense  and  love  of  justice  is, 

■0(f   ^ver  has  been,  lAe  characteristic  of  human  beings  in  all  ages  of  the 

**'"1<S.     It  is  an  essentia!  allribule  of  natural  unregenerate  humanity  ;  con- 

■®*l«^ntly  the  laws  or  ethics  of  all  the  nations  of  the  kingdom  of  this  world 

••*» .  ^uid  ever  have  been,  developed  from  the  idea  of  justice. 

*"    BOW  we  look  to  the  true  kingdom  of  Christ,  we  find  it  composed  en- 

^^'"**,y"  and  exclusively  of  such  persons,  and  such  only,  as  have  experienced  n 

S*"*^^t  and  radical  change  in  the  object  of  their  strongest  and  predominant 

*"***^tion8.     They  do  not  love  justice  less  than  before  the  change,  but  they 

loTet     Christ  and  their  fellow-men  more.     They  have  the  same  kind  of  self- 

■■''"'ificing  love  to  men  that  Christ  himself  had.     '■  If  any  man  have  not  the 

"P**^*  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his."     Hence  the  ethics  or  laws  of  Christ'* 

*-"*^<3om  are  developed,  not  from  the  idea  of  justice,  but   from  the  idea 

o*   ^"lirist-ljke,  self-sacrificing  love  to  men.     The  tatter  necessarily  include  the 

foTiHer,    "  Love  worketh  no  il!  to  his  neighbor."     "  Love  is  the  fulfdling  of 

tl*^   I<aw."     Love  forbids  one  to  do  an  injustice  to  another  as  absolutely  Bs 

jO»Uce  itself  does.     It  commands  one  always  nnJ  on  all  occasions  to  come 

Op  to  the  full  demands  of  justice,  and  oflentimes  to  follow  the  example  of 

O^'^ist  in  going  far  beyond  what  justice  retjuires.     But  the  former  excludes 
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the  latter.  Justice  never  requires  one  to  perform  acts  of  love  and  mercj. 
It  knows  nothing  of  them. 

We  find  also  that  whenever  there  arises  a  difference  in  judgment  be- 
tween men  (and  Christians  like  other  men  are  liable  to  differ  in  judgment) 
in  regard  to  what  justice  requires  of  each  in  anj  given  case,  then  an  alien- 
ation of  the  affections  either  has  arisen  in  the  heart  of  one  or  the  other  or 
both  of  the  parties,  or  there  is  the  most  imminent  danger  that  such  alien- 
ation will  sooner  or  later  arise.  The  commands  of  Christ  forbid  such 
alienation  as  clearly,  and  as  explicitly,  and  as  imperatively,  as  thej  do  in- 
justice in  regard  to  property. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  if-  a  reference  of  any  matter  is  necessary,  the 
laws  of  Christ  demand  that  such  reference  be  made  to  a  tribunal  so  organ- 
ized and  constituted  that  it  must,  in  its  official  capacity,  recognize  the  pai^ 
ties  as  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  as  bound  by  the  most 
sacred  obligations  to  render  obedience  to  all  the  laws  thereof.  And  also 
that  the  person  or  persons  acting  as  such  tribunal  be  well  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  principles  and  teachings  of  the  Holy  Scripture^,  and 
disposed,  in  this  particular,  faithfully  to  execute  them.  An  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  love"  of  Christ  is  certainly  a  very  important,  if  not  an 
absolutely  essential,  qualification  for  the  proper  performance  of  sach  ofi^ce* 
"This  is  my  commandment  that  ye  love  one  another  at  I  have  loved  you^ 
—  with  an  unceasing,  unremitting,  self-sacrificing  love. 

Of  this  command  of  Christ  our  civil  courts  not  only  take  no  cognizance, 
but  they  are  almost  always,  if  not  uniformly,  so  conducted  as  to  be  directly 
calculated  to  increase  alienation  if  it  already  exists,  or  to  excite  i{  if  it  does 
not  exist  They  never  do  anything  toward  removing  or  settling  the  aliena- 
tion, which  is  very  oflen  at  least,  if  not  always,  the  most  important  part  of 
the  difficulty  between  the  parties. 

The  civil  tribunals  in  all  nations,  whether  civilized  or  not,  whether  called 
Christian  or  heathen,  as  we  have  seen,  are  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining what,  in  any  given  case,  the  principle  or  law  of  justice  requires  to 
be  done.  The  idea  of  justice  is  the  central  and  all-pervading  idea  in  their 
organization,  and  in  the  rules  by  which  their  investigations  must  be  carried 
on.  They  aim  at,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  governments  by  which 
they  are  constituted  can  aim  at,  nothing  higher  or  better.  The  command 
of  Christ  to  love  one  another,  and  to  maintain  a  state  of  good  understand- 
ing one  with  another,  is  entirely  ignored.  It  was  evidently  for  this  rea- 
son that  the  Apostle  so  pointedly  condemned  the  Corinthians  for  going  to 
law  with  each  other.  To  suppose  it  was  because  the  civil  courts  were  so 
corrupt  is  to  bring  St.  Paul  down  from  his  high  office  of  preaching  lA# 
gospel  to  the  absurd  position  of  looking  out  for  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
the  disciples  in  that  commercial  city.    Neither  could  it  have  been  on 
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l&^aflov«ae  ■^ibB'  to  drsf  aaotber  ImAw*  ■  triboBal  of  a  kiiyh» 
vkiM  !■«•  »  JeTrfnpad  btm  Ae  Um  of  strict  JBMie*^  and  ftgM  vrbOM 
mni  Ik  OndM  idn  «f  far#  to  «w«  b  «niirclj  wkAhM?  T>  4»  M 
*bbH  be  jimaas  AewmtUf  on  » Icwl  Ja  iW  wapaet  wM>  Am  mmk  ttlMt 
nriiL  II  wobU  b«  {MTvuttbis  it»  memlwn  to  t^e  «$  Owtr  piUe  iu 
tUr  iw'f  &r«f  the  Um  of  lh«  kinplotn  of  this  *urU.  to  (Iw  r^frMxia 
ol  CferjiUng  dkiinctiTe  of  tbe  religuw  of  CkrisL  II  «rt>uU  b«  {■nictiiiillj' 
■teiumg  that  in  reg&rd  to  huimeu  primn'pUt  Uwr«  u  no  «»«atHd  4iAr> 
>>M  betvpen  Chrislisniljr  »ai  hmibeokm. 

%>  dnl  gOTenuoeot  wbivti  shonM  alk>w  one  of  in  aliKiu  10  Rmign 

nMber  before  ■  a>an  under  utotber  govemnMot  couM  foaaauti  or  lonft 

nuia  the  anleDl  patrioiic  lore  or  ereo  ifae  coafideim'  of  iU  cili<«ns  ^t  iIip 

nspeci  of  other  natioos.    Nor  can  the  church  which  allows  um)  of  iL'i  inem* 

i>ot  to  arraign  another  member  before  the  civil  tribunals  cotnmHod  or  loi>g 

ntaia  the  anlenl  Christian  love  of  its  members,  or  the  re$[>ecl  of  the  coow 

maniijr  in  which  it  is  located.     The  Freema.'oiis  eviilenily  understand  thi». 

ITiere  can  be  no  doubt  but  tbsl  it  is  the  maniffsfttion  of  ihdt  fniternn!  cpirij 

irhich  prohibits  the  going  to  law  widi  eacli  olber  tbsl  si>  jiiriu-lifs  ^ii  many 

men — someof  whom  are  members  of  our  churches  —  to  their  11  n>therhoud. 

Bat  the  case  is  stronger.     Human  cicil  goTerumeiils  are  all  ba»ed  u|H)n 

tlie  same  fundflmentat  idea  of  justice,  $0  that  if  one  does  lake  his  fullow- 

citiieD  before  a  foreign  court,  be  is  still  before  a  court  of  justice.     Hut 

ekBrch-members  profess  to  belong  to  Christ's  kingdom,  and  to  be  nnumnhle 

to  its  laws,  which  laws  are  developed  from  the  idea  of  love  to  men. 

Ua;  we  not  go  still  further,  and  hesitate  to  regard  an^  oi^tinizalinn 
wbich  allows  its  members  to  take  ibe  laws  of  the  kingilom  of  this  world  u 
their  guide,  to  the  rejection  and  exclusion  from  their  busine^ts  lives  of  everv- 
tlung  that  is  distinctive  of  Chtistianity,  a  Chri^liati  Church  7  Are  nut  all 
mch  organizations,  even  though  ibey  may  be  mainly  or  even  wholly  com- 
pOMd  of  regenerate  men,  evidently  of  the  kingdom  of  this  world,  and  not 
t£  the  kingdom  of  Christ  P 
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But  our  consideration  of  this  subject  would  be  very  imperfect^  witlKWt 
going  on  to  state  what  we  regard  as  the  Scriptural  teachings  upon  it  The 
inquiry  arises,  ^  What !  shall  a  man's  church-membership  shield  him  Iroiii 
being  compelled  by  the  civil  authorities,  if  need  be,  to  do  that  which  is  jail 
and  equal  ?  "    We  reply,  "  No,  most  certainly  not ! " 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Christ  established  no  tribunals  for  such  caMM ; 
nor  did  he  give  his  churches  any  authority  or  directions  for  establishing 
any,  much  less  for  acting  in  that  capacity  as  churches. 

In  this  we  see  his  intimate  and  perfect  knowledge  of  human  natare.  Ha 
well  knew  that  for  his  churches  to  attempt  to  do  so  would  not  unfreqaently 
involve  themselves  in  divisions  and  alienations.  He  well  knew  that  all 
such  established  courts  would,  through  the  insidiousness  of  selfishness^  be 
likely  sooner  or  later  to  degenerate  into  places  where  the  parties  would  go 
to  contend^  each  for  his  own  *'  rights,"  but  where  they  might  be  much  leas 
likely  to  obtain  them  than  if  they  went  to  the  civil  tribunals. 

The  fact  that  he  gave  no  specific  directions  how  his  disciples  should  do^ 
in  order  both  to  find  out  what  is  just,  and  also  to  find  out  how  far  the  demands 
of  strict  justice  should  give  way  to  the  demands  of  Christian  love,  and  thus 
maintain  a  state  of  good  understanding  and  love  in  such  cases,  is  no  mora 
strange  than  that  he  did  not  tell  tliem  precisely  how  to  repent,  or  how  to 
believe,  or  how  to  love ;  and  afibrds  no  more  or  better  excuse  for  the  neglect 
or  the  failure  of  the  parties  to  maintain  a  state  of  good  understanding  and 
love  than  the  lack  of  specific  directions  how  to  repent,  believe,  and  love  does 
for  the  neglect  of  those  duties. 

He  wisely  left  it  to  the  wisdom  and  the  consciences  of  the  parties  them- 
selves to  devise  the  way  and  the  means.  He  well  knew,  and  we  all  know, 
that  if  the  parties  were  both  guided  by  Christlike  love  one  to  another,  they 
would  in  all  minor  cases  come  to  an  amicable  adjustment  by  mutual  con- 
cessions ;  and  that  in  any  case  where  they  found  themselves  unable  to  do 
this,  they  would  extemporize,  so  to  speak,  a  court  far  better  adapted  to  their 
peculiar  wants  and  purposes  than  any  regularly  established  court  coold  he. 
They  would  call  to  their  aid  such  person  or  persons,  and  such  only,  as  thej 
might  judge  best  qualified  and  fitted,  not  only  to  ascertain  what  justice  re- 
quires, but  also  to  preserve,  or  restore  and  maintain  in  active  exercise,  a  spirit 
of  mutual  respect,  love,  and  good-will.  He  knew,  and  we  all  know,  that  if 
both  the  parties  are  really  controlled  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  this  will  be  eas- 
ily done.  They  will,  if  need  be, "  set  those  to  judge  who  are  least  esteemed 
in  the  church,  and  cheerfully  accept  their  award."  But  this  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary. '^  Is  it  so  that  there  is  not  a  wise  man  among  you  who  is  able  to 
judge  between  his  brethren,"  unless  he  is  sitting  as  a  judge  in  a  civil  court? 
Will  his  wisdom  forsake  him  the  moment  he  leaves  the  judicial  bench? 

It  is,  then,  clearly  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  seek  such  a  reference  in 
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all  c»scs  of  serioQf  <3is«greeiDent  in  ibe  selOemenl  of  his  bnsinoss  trU)MC- 
tion=i  wilb  nny  of  Lis  fi^Ilow-men.  and  e«peciHlly  niih  prafcfsing  Cbristiftnt. 
And  is  it  not  plain  that  it  is  the  duly  of  the  chnrch  to  disripline  Jiny  m«n- 
ber  ^ho  persists  in  refusiDgftjdi  n  reference?  Such  refusal,  Bnd  a  de.lib* 
erate  and  pereisteot  cltoniing  to  carry  any  such  case  before  a  court  oi^^^an* 
iietl  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  lhi»  world, 
instead  of  before  on«  or^^ized  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  lavs  of 
tlie  kingdom  of  Christ,  is  to  be  regarded  as  prima  facte  evidence  thai  th« 
«io<>s«r  Las  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  consequently  Las  no  right  to  a  plac« 
in  any  organized  Christian  cbarch.  And  he  ehoiiM  be  called  to  account  i 
lur  he  deliberately  prefers  to  render  obedience  only  to  ihe  laws  of  the  kin)^ 
dom  of  this  world,  mther  than  to  all  ihe  laws  of  llie  kingdom  of  ChriBt 
The  obedient  serranl  of  Christ  earnoelly  desires  to  correct  any  and  all  er» 
'"ra  inio  which  he  may  have  fallen.  A  failure  on  the  part  of  ono  accused 
"'  injoslicc  to  suitably  manifest  such  earnest  Christian  dcsiro  is  alway*  a 
^^y  serious  oETence.  —  an  offence  which  no  church  can  disregard  without 
dishonoring  one  of  the  distinctive  and  roost  important  Jaws  of  Christ's 
"""••gdom. 

It  is  also  an  ofiencc  concerning  which  every  member  of  the  church  may 
"wjely  be  regarded  as  competent  lo  judge.  At  tbo  timo  Iho  accused  was 
*'*^^iiitted  to  membership  he  was  supposed  to  have  the  spirit  of  Chrliiti 
**«  is  now  charged  with  not  manifesting  i(,  and  ibey  are  called  upon  to 
*^consider  their  former  jndgmeal. 

Tbe  question  at  issue  between  the  parlies  is  another  and  an  nlmjclher 
aifferent  afPnir.  It  may  be  one  concerning  which  very  few,  mid  poMibly 
none,  of  the  members  of  Ihe  churcb  are  ful!ff  competent  to  form  an  inloj- 
"eent  and  Iruatworthy  opinion, 

Ohrisiian  charily  presumes  it  to  have  arisen  from  an  honest  and  inno- 
^^tit  error  in  judgment. 

Tfce  question,  Which  of  the  parlies  has  bo  erred?  and  to  what  extent? 
*^nld  be  referred  to  such  person  or  persona  as  the  parties  Ihemsolvcs  re- 
P"xl  as  well  qualified  lo  judge.  This  should  be  done  in  the  spirit  of 
"'^^Icne^s  and  of  mutual  love,  each  exercbing  the  mont  watchful  oarA 
*8«inst  going  himself  or  of  leading  his  brother  inIo  the  way  of  lemptntlon. 
"  t>rought  before  the  church  at  all,  it  should  be  only  so  far  u*  may  he  need- 
lul  Xtt  enable  Ihem  lo  judge  of  the  temper  and  ihe  spirit  of  Iha  accuned. 

It  can  require  bul  very  little  reflection  upon  the  precepts,  tLo  ciiaracleri 
iU>'i  tlie  work  of  Christ,  lo  convince  one  that  He  could  never  have  desired 
tb^t  His  church  should  sit  in  judgment  upon  such  queslionn. 

But  to  be  slill  more  definite.  I>ocs  any  Christian  inquire, "  What  shall  I 
io  when  I  unhappily  differ  widclyin  judgimcnt  from  some  one  who  persist- 
ently r«fuMS  such  a  reference  ? "    We  reply, "  If  tbe  refuser  is  not  a  mam- 
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ber  of  anj  church,  and  you  judge  the  case  to  be  of  sufficient  importance,  yoa 
are  evidently  at  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  civil  courts,  or  to  resist  his  daim 
before  the  civil  courts,  even  as  the  Apostle  Paul  appealed  to  the  civil  gov- 
ernment for  protection,  and  also  when  he  said, '  Nay,  verily,  but  let  them 
come  themselves  and  fetch  us  out/"  If  he  is  a  member  of  some  other 
church  than  the  one  to  which  you  belong,  it  will,  in  ordinary  circumstanoes, 
be  your  duty  to  inform  such  church  or  its  officers  of  the  fact  of  sttch  refu" 
sal ;  then  if  the  church  takes  no  action  in  the  case,  or  if  from  any  cause  it 
fails  to  act  with  sufficient  promptness  to  prevent  a  wrong,  —  as,  for  instanoe 
in  case  of  an  attempt  at  fraud,  embezzlement,  or  absconding, — you  are  evi- 
dently at  liberty  to  meet  him  on  his  own  ground,  and  to  act  toward  him  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  he  were  not  a  member  of  any  church.  If  the 
church  exclude  him,  he  may  then  be  regarded  and  treated  precisely  as  if 
he  had  never  been  a  member.  If  he  is  a  member  of  the  same  church  with 
yourself,  you  are  to  regard  his  refusal  to  submit  the  case  to  some  such 
Christian  reference  as  above  named  as  being  such  a  violation  of  his  cove- 
nant with  you  and  with  the  church  as  to  render  it  your  duty  to  take  notice 
of  it  by  way  of  discipline,  and  in  due  time  and  in  due  form  to  bring  the  fact 
of  such  refusal,  but  not  the  matter  in  dispute,  before  the  church.  If  this 
cannot  be  done  with  sufficient  promptness  to  prevent  a  wrong,  —  such  as 
fraud,  embezzlement,  or  absconding,  —  or  if  the  church  is  so  remiss  in  daty 
as  to  neglect  or  refuse  to  hear  you,  or  if  he  refuses  to  hear  the  church, 
"  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican."  Such  we  regard 
as  being  at  least  a  proper  course,  if  not  the  only  course,  you  can  consist' 
enily  pursue.     The  church  cannot  allow  such  a  one  to  remain  a  member 

without  very  grave  inconsistency, 

Stephen  Tract,  h.  d. 

Ai^DOVER,  Mats. 


Law  was  designed  to  keep  a  state  in  peace. 
To  punish  robbery,  that  wrong  might  cease ; 
To  be  impregnable ;  a  constant  fort. 
To  which  the  weak  and  injured  might  resort ; 
But  these  perverted  minds  its  force  employ, 
Not  to  protect  mankind,  but  to  annoy ; 
And  long  as  ammunition  can  be  found. 
Its  lightning  flashes  and  its  thunders  sound. 

Cbabbe. 
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A  DISCUSSION  OF   SUNDRY  ORJECTIONS  TO   GEOLOGY. 

No  two  persons  view  any  subject  in  predselj  the  same  light.  There  ia 
alwajs,  to  some  eiteol,  a  difference  io  their  ways  of  observing  fiicta,  a 
difference  in  llie  degrees  of  shading  or  of  illumination  under  whicfi  every 
toiHC  presents  itself  to  tlieir  minds,  and  consequent  Ij  n  difference  tit  once 
in  their  generalizations,  and  in  their  re(!or>nition  of  principles.  Hftice  it 
is  not  at  all  surpHsing  that  very  unlike  judgments  are  formed  in  regard  to 
almost  every  subject,  and  by  no  means  least  in  respect  to  Geology.  It  is, 
Iberefore,  no  matter  for  wonder  tliat  wo  often  bear  utterances  in  praise  and 
dispraise  of  this  branch  of  knowledge.  So,  too,  it  is  evident,  because  of 
diversity  in  the  points  of  view  from  which  even  the  eame  mattera  are 
regarded,  that  there  is  room,  to  say  the  leatit,  for  ap|iarent  contradictions ; 
ud  thus  for  difficullies  and  objections,  which  need  to  be  discuved,  that 
tbey  may  be  cleared  up,  and  admitted  or  rejected,  accordingly  as  tliey  havs 
or  have  not  a  valid  foundation. 

These   objections  and  difficulties   oflen  result   from  comparative  ign<H 

iBnce  of  the  subject.     Sometimes,  perhaps,  they  come,  though  we  trust  not 

"sually,  from  intentional  misrepresentation.     They  more  generally  flow,  (W 

^c  are  to  presume,  not  from  ill  intent,  but  from  simple  mi^inp prehension. 

'  t'Ccasionnlly  they  are  due  to  wrong  modes  of  presenting  the  trulh,  and 

**>ally  become  renl,  though   ihey  be  unintentional   pervcr^tions  of  it.     Or 

**>fej  may  be  only  the  seeming  disagreements  that  arise  from  the  contempla- 

t*<*Tj  of  the  same,  or  of  closely  related  things  under  varying  aspects.     It  is 

•*«o  frequently  difficult,  especially  for  persons  not  thoroughly  conversant 

■^»lh  given  branches  of  knowledge,  even  though  the  main  facts  and  princi- 

'P^es  lie  before  them,  so  to  marshal  and  bring  them  to  bear,  as  at  once  to 

■olve  all  the  perplexing  problems,  and  remove  the  manifold  objections  that 

ktmost  unavoidably  arise. 

On  these  accounts,  and  for  many  other  reasons  which  need  not  be  given, 
it  may  be  well  for  us  to  look,  somewhat  in  detail,  at  a  few  of  the  objections 
which  are  commonly  urged  against  Geology,  and  to  discuss  them  by  use 
of  the  best  means  and  in  the  clearest  light  at  our  command. 

The  first  class  of  objections  may  take  this  form  :  Geology  it  made  up  of 
txtravaganeet,  ineoTuUtenciet,  and  bateUu  tlieoriti. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  persons,  seemingly  or  supposed  to  be  well  versed  in 
eome  departments  of  knowledge,  to  make  a  sweeping  sentence  of  condem- 
nMioD  substantially  like  the  above.  They  hear,  or  perhaps  they  have 
read,  what  appears  to  them  extravagant  or  inconsistent ;  something,  it  may 
be,  whieb  evidently  lacks  a  scientific  foundation  on  which  it  can  b«  legiti- 
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mately  sustained  and  defended.  Many  individuals  who  make  snch  asser- 
tions are,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  honest  and  sincere.  For  this  reason 
the  implied  objections  should  be  candidly  examined  and  sifted.  •  So  far  as 
they  are  well  founded  let  them  be  admitted.  To  just  the  extent  they  are 
false  or  undeserving  of  credence  they  are  to  be  set  forth  in  their  troe 
significance,  that  they  may  be  rejected  or  treated  according  to  their  actual 
import. 

As  to  the  assumption,  then,  that  Geology  is  made  up  of  extrttvaganees^  it 
may  be  remarked  that,  because  these  actually  exist,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  they  are  characteristic  of  the  subject  as  a  whole  and  as  properly 
understood.  That  there  are  many  fables  and  vagaries  of  a  geological  kind 
is  a  fact ;  they  are  also  oflen  associated  with  our  branch  of  knowledge,  and 
continually  referred  to  it,  even  while  they  are  by  no  means  a  part  of  it. 
The  whims,  aside  from  the  important  hints  of  Astrology,  were,  for  long 
years,  saddled  upon  Astronomy,  although  they  were  in  no  respect  a  legiti- 
mate portion  of  its  contents.  As  in  the  instance  cited,  so  in  that  of  the 
subject  before  us,  it  must  be  admitted  —  indeed,  we  are  ready  at  once  and 
freely  to  concede  —  that  not  a  few  extravagant  things  have  been  said,  and 
visionary  claims  urged,  in  connection  with  Greology.  Some  of  the  earlier 
advocates  of  this  branch  of  inquiry,  and  occasionally  a  few  of  its  so-called 
devotees  at  the  present  time,  have  made  and  may  still  advance  statements 
little,  if  any,  more  trustworthy  than  the  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainment  But  these  and  such-like  vagaries,  while  they  are  incident 
to  tlie  subject,  do  not  belong  to  it.  Indeed,  it  must  be  granted  on  every 
hand,  and  by  each  candid  mind,  that  they  in  no  way  form  an  essential  part 
of  its  matter.  It  should  not,  therefore,  be  burdened  with  them  or  made 
responsible  for  them.  Being  viewed  as  they  are,  however,  they  have  done 
and  are  doing  immense  harm  on  this  account.  Many  have  been  led  to 
regard  them  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  Geology  has  to  teach,  and 
thus  to  reject  extravagances  and  solid  truth  alike  without  discnmination. 
In  this  case,  as  in  other  instances,  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  experi- 
enced by  this  science  has  come  from  the  extreme  assertions  of  some  of  its 
reputed  friends ;  of  friends  who  have  been  in  the  main  sincere,  but  com- 
paratively ignorant  of  its  really  strong  and  invincible  points. 

Again,  the  objection  that  Geology  is  made  up  of  inconsistencies  is  to  be 
looked  at,  in  part  certainly,  in  the  same  light.  It  is  no  doubt  a  fact  that 
many  inconsistent,  that  not  a  few  even  self-contradictory  things  have  been, 
in  the  past,  both  held  and  asserted  on  this  subject  In  all  probability  the 
matter  is  not  altogether  different  to-day.  Not  every  one,  surely,  is  master 
of  the  topics  in  which  he  is  most  deeply  interested,  and  the  claims  oS 
which  he  may  from  time  to  time  advocate.  It  is  a  fact,  moreover,  that 
honest,  intelligent,  and  well-informed  persons  may  differ  on  various  points 
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•"^^^ns,  when  they  hare  serred  their  purpose  as  tranifilory  srttlliililin 
C^^rt  aside  forever.     These  temporary  stngin^rs  siirvly  i-imnrtt  bo  \\t\\nt)\i 
f**Trard  with  justice,  or  so  much  as  cited  by  imy  oii>>  who  would  Im'  roimi>lwl 
f^«sonable,  as  a  weighty  objection  to  the  p(.'rn)nn('U[  i-iiiili-o  whii-h  U  iihi- 
rtfocted  by  means  of  their  help. 

Thus  it  should  be  evident  that  these  objeotinns  in  no  \vi»o  luilil  valid 
against  Geology  as  a  science.  There  is  no  suliji'cl.  |ii'i-hii|i«,  n'»|ii'i'liitn 
which  more  or  less  has  not  been  said  by  some  in  iho  wny  ol'  i>]i]HH>lilim  i 
none,  doubtless,  in  regard  to  which  even  ^ikh\  tiicn,  icKliiiK  iitxlrr  tiil>n|i. 
preheiiBion,  have  not  spoken  unfavorably;  none,  jirnbably,  nuiiliial  whli'li 
tbe  extravagances  or  the  inconsistencies  of  its  fricmlpi  niiiy  nut  be  iiiitiii'liMii<ii 
urged.  And  oflen  the  adverse  statements  hnvo  bcnn  hIhiuI  hi  iirntnirilou 
U>  the  intrinsic  importance  and  transccnilent  worth  of  llin  ■iibjiti'l.  'I'lint 
respecting  which  no  severe  judgments  aro  paKKcl  in  iiniiiill)' of  lilllc  in'i'iiiiiili 
Tbe  best  fruit-trees  in  an  orchard,  for  the  rnont  part,  ((ivo  i-h>iiro*l  hvIiIbiicb 
of  assault  and  hard  usage.    It  i»  no  lew  so  with  ihoM  •cl«iJeq>,  |inrlluiilnr1/ 
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in  their  earlier  stages,  which  are  calculated  to  do  most  for  the  elevation  of 
the  individual,  for  the  welfare  of  society,  and  for  the  advancement  of  the 
race.  And  then  it  should  he  granted  without  hesitation  that  Geology, 
whether  its  main  principles  be  jet  established  beyond  all  oontroversj  or 
not,  comprises  a  field  in  respect  to  which  there  are  innumerable  pointSi  op 
to  this  time,  by  no  means  determined.  It  should  accordingly  be  clear  that 
as  a  science,  and  so  far  as  it  is  a  science,  Greology  is  one  thing ;  while  it  may 
be  quite  another,  looked  at  as  a  method  of  investigation,  tending  toward  a 
systematic  basis,  and  aiming  by  all  legitimate  means  to  extend  the  bounds 
within  which  it  shall  ultimately  introduce  a  thoroughly  scientific  insight. 
This,  in  part,  is  the  field  in  which  it  is  doing  its  work ;  such  the  goal  towaid 
which  its  daily  operations  are  pointing ;  of  this  kind  the  method  by  wbidi 
it  is  from  year  to  year  making  onward  strides,  probably  unsurpassed  in  any 
other  department  of  human  inquiry. 

Another  class  of  objections  meets  us  substantially  as  follows :  Geological 
deductions  are  premature. 

The  meaning  of  tliis  assertion  of  course  is,  that  it  is  too  early  as  yet  to 
draw  inferences  from  the  data  furnished  by  Geology.  For  this  objection 
there  must  be  some  conceived  reason  or  reasons.  And  such  is  the  case. 
Many  think,  or  seem  to  suppose,  that  this  department  of  science,  however 
it  may  be  in  the  future,  has  thus  far  failed  to  become  so  settled  in  its  fiustt 
and  principles  as  to  be  deserving  of  confidence.  There  are  others  who 
appear  to  doubt  whether  its  main  positions  as  now  understood  be  at  all 
capable  of  establishment.  The  whole  matter  of  objection  is  involved,  per- 
haps, in  the  following  statements :  Geology  has  no  well-recognized  system 
of  facts ;  or,  if  it  have,  this  system  is  liable  any  day  to  be  overturned ;  or, 
again,  if  there  be  some  facts  which  have  a  trustworthy  basis,  no  deductions 
should  be  drawn  from  them,  until  the  whole  circle  of  facts  pertaining  to 
Greology  as  a  science  be  completed,  and  made  to  rest  on  a  secure  foundation; 

Is  it  true,  then,  —  to  take  these  objections  up  in  their  order,  —  that 
there  is  no  well-recognized  system  of  facts  of  the  kind  in  question?  That 
our  branch  of  science  is  not  yet  perfect ;  that  its  work  is  only  just  began, 
though  great  advances  have  been  already  made ;  and  that  many  important 
problems  are  still  unsolved,  geologists  generally  are  ready  to  admit.  It  is 
also  frankly  conceded  that  not  a  few  points  are  put  forward  by  some  who  , 
claim  to  be  geologists  which  other  and  more  careful  investigators  are  not  dis-> 
posed,  because  they  are  not  prepared  on  good  grounds,  to  receive.  This  mast 
necessarily  be  the  case  with  any  and  with  every  branch  of  knowledge,  in 
its  preliminary  stages,  and  especially  with  one  which,  like  Geology,  is  in  a 
state  of  rapid  progress.  But  it  may  be  remarked  additionally,  that  there 
are  many  great  series  of  facts  which  no  geologist  eter  thinks  of  question- 
ing, for  they  long  ago  ceased  to  be  matters  of  doubt,  — -  series  of  fiusts 
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wbidi  are  generally,  if  not  universally,  recognized,  —  reeJijrniMd  by  ftll  who 
have  giTen  the  Etibject  sufiicienl  attention  to  be  qDnlifieii  to  form  ft  tru«t- 
irorthy  Judgnient  opon  it.  We  may  take,  as  a  single  instance,  anil  for  iha 
e^«  of  ilhistratian.  the  formatioDS  knonn  as  stralitied,  with  their  chrano- 
lo^e  Eacces.=ioD, —  a  point  of  immpdiate  and  obvious  application  aa  resi>erti 
Eeol<^ic  time.  Now  no  geolo^st  double  in  the  first  plaee.  that  iliere  are 
sedimentary  or  straiiiied  rocks,  and  that  these  exist  in  Tftst  profusion  { 
next,  that  there  are  certain  grand  divisions  of  these  rocky  beds  u-hic.li  arfl 
designated  as  Palaeozoic,  Slesoeoic  or  Secondary,  and  CainosoJc  or  Tertiary  | 
«r,  again,  thai  the  FalicoEoic  formRlions,  geologically  considered,  arc  always 
Jower  and  more  ancient  than  the  Secondary ;  and  tlial  hnih  thr^w  invariably 
precede  the  Tertiary ;  while  they  all  are  older  than  those  of  ihe  present. 
It  may  be  added  thai  still  Einaller  divisions  are  equally  wf^ll  recognixod ; 
inch  are  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous ;  the  Tria^fiic,  Junuvic, 
and  Cretaceotis  ;  the  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene.  Were  it  netful,  it 
would  be  easy  to  go  further,  and  indicalc  by  nnme  various  subdivisiotM 
beloD^ng  to  eacli  of  these  eras ;  thai  they  are  universally  admitted  timong 
geologist.*,  and  never  denied  by  any  one,  who  is  intiraalely  conversant  with 
the  several  sections  of  the  cru^t  of  the  earth.  It  is  no  less  distinctly 
claimed  that  there  is  something  in  tialure,  answering  to  all  these  diritMoni 
and  Gubdivisions  ;  that  there  U  also  a  di.^tinct  succession  amongst  them  i 
and  that  no  portion  of  this  chronologic  series  ever  fails  to  be  true  to  itsiilf, 
or  li>  ?ii?tnin  il=  proper  reUlions  to  the  whole.  It  i=  tnii',  ntid  sIiodVI  Im 
confessed,  that  in  some  cases  the  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  one 
formation  and  another  is  a  matter  which  is  not  as  yet  in  alt  respects  ealis- 
fitclorily  made  out.  But  this  ia  only  a  point  of  delail,  which  is  every  year 
ccming  to  be  more  accurately  defined  ;  while  the  reality  of  this  grand  xys- 
tem  of  fecta,  aa  to  all  its  more  important  features,  is  generally  conceded 
without  a  question  by  all  familiar  with  the  subject.  Substantinlly  the  aomo 
thing  is  true  of  many  other  great  series  of  facts  pertaining  to  the  geologic 
ncord  ;  but  they  cannot  be  set  forth  in  this  place  ;  indeed,  this  bare  refer- 
ence to  them  b  all  that  is  needed,  or  can  be  expected,  for  the  purpose  In 
band.  • 

Granting,  however,  that  there  is  a  general  recc^ition  of  such  series  of 
&cla,  the  objector  may  add :  they  are,  at  any  moment,  liable  to  be  over- 
dtrovm  ;  some  new  discovery  may  show  that  the  view  now  tuken  of  them 
is  utterly  untenable  or  false.  We  would  not  dogmatically  afHrm  the  oppo- 
■ite,  or  peremptorily  deny  that  auch  may  be  the  case.  It  is,  pcrliapi, 
wiser  and  better  to  scan  the  subject  closely,  and  discover  whether  there  be 
any  foundation  for  asaerlions  of  this  kind.  It  should  be  admitted  at  the 
outset  that  there  are  many  conjectures,  and  not  a  few  osnumptions,  which 
are  Ukely  to  fall  to  the  ground,  —  auumptioni  and  conjectures  for  which 
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such  a  destiny  is  expected  by  roost,  if  not  by  all,  well-informed  geologists. 
But  let  us  advance  a  step,  and  look  at  some  particular  series  of  facts ;  per- 
haps, for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  convenience,  at  the  one  already  pointed 
out  as  generally  received.  Now,  in  reference  to  these  facts,  it  may  be  said, 
that  from  the  time  of  their  first  distinct  recognition  there  has  been,  as  to 
the  essential  points  involved,  not  a  single  recession,  but  a  constant  advance; 
that  there  has  been  no  backward  movement,  either  in  the  methods  of 
investigation,  or  in  the  results  obtained,  but  an  unbroken  line  of  progress ; 
and  that  the  evidence,  like  that  in  all  the  well-established  physical  scienoes, 
has  been  steadily  accumulating,  and  now  rests  on  a  basis  which  in  the 
eyes  of  the  sober  geologist  is  next  to  irrefragable.  All  the  formations^ 
from  the  Primordial  to  the  present,  are  found  in  some  place  or  other,  be- 
tween the  summits  of  our  mountains  and  the  lowest  depressions,  the  newer 
following  the  older  in  regular  gradation;  while  each  one  of  them  has 
organic  remains  of  a  distinct  specific  character,  found  on  no  other  horiaon 
of  the  geologic  record.  There  is  accordingly  brought  to  light  a  mass  of 
evidence,  which  few  sane  persons  at  all  conversant  with  the  main  facts,  and 
with  the  principles  that  underlie  them,  can  be  so  wild  as  to  set  at  naughty 
or  to  regard  as  likely  to  be  undermined  or  overthrown.  It  should  thus  be 
clear,  that,  judging  from  the  past,  —  from  the  ceaseless  and  substantial 
advance,  which  has  been  made  in  geologrc  inquiry,  up  to  this  time,  —  we 
are  authorized  to  look  for  a  like  stable  progress  in  the  future,  if  and  so  long 
as  we  find  no  valid  evidence  pointing  in  another  direction. 

But  it  has  been  lately  objected  that  there  is  evidence  of  this  kind.  Re- 
cent deep-sea  dredgings  are  revealing  a  type  of  existing  life  closely  resem- 
bling that  of  a  past  age,  say  that  of  the  Cretaceous.  Hence  it  is  inferred 
that  the  supposed  succession  of  rocks  already  referred  to  is  overthrown. 
As  this  objection  is  now  attracting  some  attention  in  certain  quarters,  it 
may  be  well  to  give  it  a  brief  notice.  We  hardly  wish  to  call  it  superficial, 
and  yet  it  suggests  that  if  the  objectors  be  honest  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
real  testimony  borne  by  these  dredgings.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  all 
the  main  formations  of  the  present  period  are  still  beneath  the  ocean  ;  that 
they  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  rocks  which  geologists  have  heretofore  called 
Cretaceous ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  beds  geologically  known  as  chalk 
are,  in  many  instances,  so  situated  beneath  the  Tertiary  strata  that  they 
cannot  by  any  possibility  be  identical  with  those  of  recent  times ;  and  that 
thus  they  have  been  in  no  wise  confounded  with  them,  as  the  objection  im- 
plies that  they  have.  Again,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  resem- 
blance is  typical,  a  similarity  in  the  type  of  life,  while  there  is  no  evidence 
of  specific  identity,  not  a  single  species  thus  far  found  in  the  deep-eea 
dredgings  being  identical  with  any  known  species  of  the  Cretaceous  era. 
To  remove  all  misapprehension,  a  few  more  words  may  be  added  by  way  of 
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«Iuciilation.  Ad  we  advance  from  [he  tropics  ionard  tlie  poles  of  the  enrtli, 
or  as  we  proceed  from  the  ^ea-level  under  ihe  equator  tonard  the  fummita 
of  the  highest  mouDtains,  we  observe  &  gradual  changi!  ia  (he  formB  of  life, 
—  a  p&<fage  from  higher  to  lower  types.  Tlie  .=ame  is  proving  true,  as  our 
investigations  are  carried  from  the  fbor«s  of  ihe  Atlantic  toward  the  deeper 
3Mrt3  of  it»  &9  jet  explored  ba»in.  All  tlieee  oi^oic  foiros,  as  should  be 
svmembered,  belong  to  the  pregeol  <rreation,  although  they  fumUh  an  im- 
sDense  gTAdatioti  in  the  types  represented.  And  ivhat  is  thu^  observed  as 
trae  of  the  present  b  doubtless  the  fact  in  resjiect  to  pa^t  ages.  Grada- 
ti«is  of  life  have  probably  revealed  themselves  lo  some  extent  under  the«e 
three  relations  in  every  pret:eiiing  period,  and  these  generalizations  are 
coming  to  be  recognized  by  our  best  geologists,  though  as  yet  they  have 
l>een  by  no  means  carried  oat  as  they  should,  and  as  in  the  future  they  no 
doubt  will  be.  Man,  as  the  noblest  form  of  creation,  in  connection  wiib 
tome  of  the  other  high  types  of  Mammalia,  pre-eminently  characterizes  the 
present ;  meanivhile  the  lower  grades  of  existing  life  are,  in  some  respects, 
more  characteristic  of  the  past.  Kow,  though  there  be  a  typical  resem- 
blance between  Cretaceous  forms  and  certain  lower  groups  of  reotint  times, 
there  is  by  no  means  a  tpreijic  identity. 

This  brief  reference  lo  typical  characters  in  Zoology  aa  distinguished 
from  specific,  to  say  nothing  of  types  of  life  peculiar  to  each  geolo^c  age, 
ony  serve  to  show  the  o  a  I  enable  n  ess  of  the  inference  drawn  from  deep-sea 
dredgings.  At  the  same  time  it  will  perhaps  indicate,  though  very  inade- 
<]aately,  the  validity  of  the  foundation  which  geologic  investigations  are 
&st  securing.  Hence,  as  is  hinted  in  this  general  way,  and  for  various 
reasons  which  cannot  be  here  given,  the  objection  loses  its  supposed  force, 
and  is  seen  to  be  only  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  hue  and  cry  which 
sciolists  at  all  times  have  been  wont  lo  put  forth.  If  light  only  be  brought 
to  bear,  difficulties  at  once  begin  to  disappear  and  perplexities  to  vanish 
before  its  incoming  power.  Since  this  is  the  case,  and  that  it  may  come  to 
be  so  all  the  more,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  forget  that  the  facts  which 
prompted  the  objection  just  under  consideration  are  of  va-t  moment. 
While  ibey  do  not  in  the  least  impair  the  results  already  secured,  they 
raggest  that  most  important  work  is  yet  to  be  done  by  the  geologist,  in 
carrying  out  in  respect  to  each  past  period  all  the  main  principles  which 
are  applicable  lo  the  exisling  order  of  things. 

But  admitting  that  some  we ll.com pac ted  systems  of  facts,  with  the  princi- 
ples which  they  involve,  have  been  made  out,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  over- 
turned, the  objector  may  still  urge  that  Geol<^  is  as  yet  {neompleU  as  a 
science,  and  therefore  that  no  dedaciions  should  be  drawn  from  iL  'While 
this  part  (^  the  objection  is  no  doubt  raised  with  somewhat  of  honesty,  it 
■honld  none  the  less  be  ai^ed,  that  its  validity  or  invalidity  may  be  se«n. 
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Although  many  geologic  problems  be  as  jet  unsolved,  although  there  be 
facts  in  great  number  properly  coming  within  the  range  of  the  geologist's 
scrutiny,  which  are  up  to  this  day  unmastered,  it  is  still  true  that  there  is  a 
large  body  of  matured  results  which  rest  upon  a  secure  foundation.  Now 
the  question  is,  whether  we  may  draw  inferences  from,  and  otherwise  torn 
to  account,  this  well-digested  mass  of  knowledge  which  has  already  taken  a 
scientific  form.  Without  arguing  the  matter,  a  few  suggestions  may  show 
in  what  light  it  ought  to  be  regarded.  It  is  surely  not  reasonable  or  wise 
for  us  to  neglect  to  use  what  we  know  witli  good  assurance,  simply  because 
there  is  much  that  is  unfathomed,  whether  in  the  same  or  in  a  different 
department.  No  one  says  to  a  child,  ^  You  must  not  exercise  your  feet  in 
walking,  insomuch  as  you  have  not  yet  learned  to  run  or  jump,"  or  ^  Yoa 
should  not  walk  at  all,  since  you  are  still  unable  to  walk  perfectly."  The 
mathematician  is  not  blamed  for  employing  the  well-established  portions  of 
his  Calculus,  from  the  fact  that  there  are  other  parts  —  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  points  in  Fluxions  —  which  are  thus  far  unsounded,  or  re- 
specting which  he  still  entertains  doubt.  Even  so  it  seems  preposterous  to 
censure  the  geologist  for  drawing  deductions  from  the  portions  of  his  science 
which  he  knows  to  be  valid,  because,  forsooth,  there  is  much  up  to  this  time 
unknown  or  wanting  in  certainty,  and  not  a  little  in  regard  to  which  good 
observers  are  not  agreed.  Of  course,  persons  not  conversant  with  Geolc^y, 
and  all,  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance  of  its  real  foundations,  are  precluded 
from  making  deductions  from  it.  Inferences  are  properly  drawn  from  it, 
and  in  respect  to  it  by  all  such,  and  by  such  alone,  as  become  conversant 
with  what  it  teaches,  —  with  what  is  and  with  what  is  not  well  established. 
And  it  may  be  added  that  the  ablest  investigators  of  the  rocks  are  doing 
their  best,  day  by  day,  to  draw  more  clearly  the  distinction  between  that 
on  the  one  hand  which  is  valid,  and  all  that  on  the  other  which  is  simply 
possible,  doubtful,  or  improbable.  Accordingly,  the  point  urged  by  way  of 
opposition,  though  it  involve  a  grain  of  truth,  is  found,  when  stripped  of 
its  factitious  surroundings  and  left  alone,  in  no  wise  able  to  stand. 

It  should  thus  seem  that  the  objections  now  under  consideration,  while 
their  substance  may  be  aptly  opposed  to  certain  wild  theories  and  extrava- 
gant hypotheses,  from  time  to  time  propounded,  do  not  apply  in  any  of 
their  divisions  to  the  essential  parts  of  Geology,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  consider  them.  Indeed,  the  main  portions  of  our  science  rest  on 
as  firm  and  substantial  a  foundation  as  any  other  branch  of  physical  in- 
quiry. And  though  many  points,  like  some  of  the  remoter  nebulse  in  the 
heavens,  be  still  unresolved,  although  there  be  a  great  deal  yet  to  be  done, 
there  is  none  the  less  a  large  body  of  truth  well  considered  and  securely 
established,  —  a  body  of  truth,  respecting  the  validity  of  which  in  all  its 
prominent  features  there  is  no  room  for  doubt    And  yet  more,  the  less 
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n^Mll  iIh  hiB  bcaa  rtftfreJ  la  te  flood  of  Noah.    So,  it  boag  dnoorered 

I^KC  AaM  bed*  sf  rodu  m  oAn  gnailr  distnrbed  ;  that  ther  have  bean 
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((w  cxaminatitHi.     Let  it  be  premised,  however,  that  in  what  is  aboat  to  be 

%04eated  there  is  do  denial  of  tbe  Tact  of  the  Noachian  Deloge.     That 

wUdi  is  coDtrorerted  is  the  itifficieDcj  of  the  eaose  died  for  the  prodac- 

tion  of  the  effects  ascribed  to  it  bjr  soch  as  raise  the  objections. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  amoatU  of  rocks  formed  firom  particles  laid 
down  in  water  is  far  loo  great  to  have  been  prodoced,  even  if  the  thing 
wen  in  other  respects  reasonable,  \>j  the  delnge  in  question.  Most  of 
thaae  rockj  beds  afford  nnmistakable  signs  that  their  conftituenis  were 
depcmted  in  a  calm,  umlistiirbed  sea,  —  that  thua  they  most  have  required 
an  inuDense  lapse  of  time  for  their  deposition, — and  not  in  connection 
with  a  migbty  rash  of  larbid  waters.  Taken  together,  and  estimated  aa 
lying  borizontally,  these  beds  certainly  equal  sixteen  miles  in  perpendicn- 
lar  height,  or  from  base  to  aanuuit.  They  are  not,  it  is  tnie,  all  found  in 
■nj  one  place  or  cotmlry,  bat  in  rarioas  quarters  of  the  globe.  Still  thera 
ia  coDTincing  erideoce  that  no  two  conaecatiTe  portions  of  tbb  great  pila 
tS  rocks,  as  thoa  estimated,  were  formed  at  the  same  epoch.  Each  lugber 
•ectioo,  kxAed  at  geologically,  was  laid  down  at  a  point  of  time  eabseqaent 
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to  that  occupied  by  each  underlying  bed.  To  refer  such  a  result  to  the 
Deluge  of  Noah  should  therefore  seem  to  be  preposterous. 

Again,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  if  these  stratified  rocks  were  thus  formed 
by  the  flood,  the  plants  andanimdUy  which  were  living  at  the  time  of  their 
deposition,  would  have  been  scattered  through  them  promiseuousfy,  Bot 
such  confusion  —  a  medley  of  this  kind,  an  indiscriminate  blending  of  or- 
ganic remains  in  the  way  supposed  —  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  While  fossils 
occur  more  or  less  frequently  throughout  this  vast  accumulation  of  seg- 
mentary beds,  still  the  traces  of  animals  and  plants  which  have  lived  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  since  the  creation  of  man  are  only  met  with  in  a  few 
thin  layers  of  the  topmost  portion.  They  are  not  diffused  at  all  through 
the  inferior  formations.  There  are,  however,  at  the  lowest  admissible  cal- 
culation, fossil  remains  answering  to  a  series  of  some  sevejity  periodfl, — 
to  a  series  of  seventy  distinct  creations,  each  one  of  which  is  as  unique  as 
that  of  the  present,  —  found  in  rocks  which  are  older  than  those  charac- 
terized by  existing  species.  And  the  time  demanded  for  the  deposition  of 
the  sediments  peculiar  to  each  one  of  these  periods,  according  to  clear  in- 
dications, is  certainly,  on  an  average,  four  times  as  long  as  that  yet  ocea- 
pied  in  the  formation  of  the  beds  belonging  to  the  existing  order  of  things. 
So,  when  we  look  further,  we  find  incontestable  evidence,  —  such  as  the 
channel  worn  by  the  Niagara,  as  the  southward  extension  of  Florida  bj 
means  of  the  forming  coral  reefs,  —  results  effected  since  the  most  recent 
period  began  —  that  the  older  portions  of  the  group  of  beds  now  in  process 
of  formation  are  comparatively  of  vast  antiquity ;  of  an  antiquity  many 
times  more  extended  than  the  reputed  age  of  man.  Such  being  the  case^ 
that  which  is  to  be  accounted  for,  —  viz.,  the  deposition  of  the  whole  mass 
of  sedimentary  rocks,  —  if  supposed  to  have  occurred  during  the  lifetime  of 
Noah,  or  say  within  six  thousand  years,  requires  perhaps  a  thousand  times 
greater  miracle  than  that  really  involved  in  the  Deluge. 

But,  as  should  be  observed  further,  the  disturbances  of  the  strata  cannot 
be  thus  summarily  disposed  of,  by  simple  reference  to  the  Noachian  flood. 
There  is  the  plainest  evidence  that  many  of  the  rocks  have  been  moved  a 
great  number  of  times,  and  at  widely  different  epochs.  The  uptiltings  have 
occurred,  not  all  at  once,  or  for  the  most  part  so,  as  the  objector  might 
suppose ;  not  all,  indeed,  in  a  single  period  like  the  present,  but  in  suc- 
cessive ages  long  preceding  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  in  eras  in 
many  instances  separated  from  each  other  by  a  vast  lapse  of  time.  Be- 
tween the  earliest  uplifls  of  the  Primordial  formations  —  formations 
known  in  this  country  as  the  Lower  Taconic,  in  Great  Britain  as  the 
Longmynd,  or  Lower  Cambrian  —  and  those  of  the  latest  Tertiary,  beds, 
which  in  the  aggregate  are  certainly  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  in  thick- 
ness, were  laid  down  substantially  as  sedimentary  layers  are  in  process  of 
deposition  in  the  Atlantic  to-day. 
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Ueaniikile  ihe  rocks  bear  lestimony  that,  between  these  extremes, 
Shere  w&s  *  loi^  ■accession  of  intermediate  disturiinnces.  There  are  also 
«3Bdeoiable  prcKi&  that,  betweeo  one  oplieaval  and  anoiber,  even  of  the 
^rame  bed  of  rocks,  many  hnndred  tfaousaod  years  bare,  in  Mtme  instances, 
anterrened.  Such  being  ihc  merest  summarr  of  the  faci^  n-e  sec  that  r 
K«sort  to  the  delage  of  Noah  as  the  cau%  of  these  remarkable  upheavaU 
mtiA  ^locations  is  aliogeiher  unsatisfactory,  because  ulterly  ile^lllute  of 
-walidhy  or  prac^nral  weight. 

We,  therefore,  <.-oncli)de  that  the  sereral  forms  of  (be  objection  implied 

5o  tbe  explanaiioD  resorted  to  rest,  so  far  as  ne  are  able  to  discover,  on 

■K*   fecnr*  foundation,      hideed,  we  cannot  admit   any   sach   view  for  an 

■nuaal.  wiiboat  mnnin<;  counter  to  a  sa&X  array  of  fact.'',  with  nhicb  the 

^sperieoced  geologist  is  as  familiar  as  with  tbe  alphabet  of  bis  mother 

•Migoe.     It  may  be  said,  howerer,  by  tbe  objector  that  be  is  not  familiar 

"With  ibese  facts  nbich  are  taught  by  Geology;  that  he  is  not  acquainted 

"^iih  any  flieh  principles  and  necessities  as  are  supposeJ  to  underlie  them, 

»>d  that,  therefore,  he  does  not  recognize  and  cannot  admit  the  weight 

BKribed  to  them.   All  this  may  bethecase,  and  nodoubt  itoflcn  is;  butifit 

l>e  GO,  the  objector  ba.^  no  right  to  ^t  in  judgmenL    One  miiy  very  properly 

wride  that  it  ia  not   worth  hb  while  to  study  Geolog)-.      In  many  case^ 

•"ch  a  dedsion  is  perfectly  legitimate,  for  no  one  can  master  ciery  branch 

^  knowledge.     But  those  who  tbns  decide  should  by  no  means  f  et  them- 

'^I'ves  up  as  judges.     To  prefume  to  anstvt'r  a  mitiicr  before  it  is  known 

*^i&  long  ago  termed  folly.     Jf  this  he  a  true  definition  of  folly,  it  is  to  be 

"""^-red  liat  not  a  few  are  eniiiled  to  tbe  atlribuie,  even  amidsi  the  much- 

'^^-vanted  knowledge  of  this  nineieerth  century. 

TThe  next  class  of  objections  is  to  ihi^  effect :   Tht  ftnsiU  xtlitd  on  at 
""'»■  ^aue  mere,  ptrhapt,  crtcUtd  in  lAe  roekt  a*  wejind  them. 

When  it  is  sud  that  organic  remains  were  formed  in  the  rocky  beds 

"*  XsMantially  in  the  condition  in  which  we  now  discover  them  in  greater  or 

^•"  >■  profosion,  tbe  implication  is  that  they  were  never  constituent  parts  of 

'*"^^'ing  animals  and  plants.    Tbe  as^rtion,  also,  indicates  that  ibey  nx-re  ac- 

_*"*-«»lly  created  in  a  state  of  greater  or  lesspeirefaetion,  with  all  the  character- 

'^^ Scs  and  endencea  of  adaptation  which  they  would  have  possessed,  had  they 

^^^^«al]y  belonged  lo  individuals  which  once  lived,  used  iheir  respective  organs, 

^**^developed  their  several  powers  of  life;  that  those  portions  which,  so  far  as 

^a  know,  are  sometimes  either  worn  away  by  use  or  damaged  by  mishaps, 

^^**J  are  only  repaired  or  recruited   by  vital  processes,  were  arbitrarily 

■■wde  as  if  they  had  been  thus  worn,  and  recuperated  or  restored  when 

^**«h  was  not  the  case ;  and  all  this,  not  in  respect  lo  a  few  exceptional 

^^Mances,  bnt  as  applied  lo  whole  creations,  and  lo  many  enccessire  life- 

l^^rioda,  of  animals  and  plants.     For  example,  a  naturalist  having  found 
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what  appeared  to  be  a  fossil  rib  of  a  Tertebrate,  which  seeing  to  have 
been  broken  and  to  have  grown  together  again,  it  was  insisted  that  God 
formed  it  just  so,  without  it  ever  having  been  an  organic  part  of  a  ooee. 
existing  animal.  Such,  perhaps,  is  the  substance,  and  it  is  intended  to  be  a 
fair  exhibition,  of  the  series  of  objections  involved  io  the  statement  as  above 
made. 

In  replj,  I  would  accordingly  remark  that,  in  the  light  of  various  well* 
determined  facts,  the  view  suggested  seems  untenable.  The  fossil  remains 
so  often  met  with  in  the  different  lajers  of  the  Sedimentary  Bocks  for- 
nish  every  indication  that  they  were  once  constituent  parts  of  living 
organisms.  When  examined  with  the  naked  eye,  an  ordinary  lens,  or 
under  the  microscope,  they  reveal  just  the  structure  that  they  would  have 
exhibited,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  had  they  actually  belonged  to  creatures  of 
life,  having  such  or  similar  forms,  and  appearing  under  conditions  and  sor- 
roundings  supposed  to  be  essential  to  animal  existence.  We  may  take  as 
an  illustration  the  eye  of  the  Trilobite.  This,  so  far  as  we  can  now  judge^ 
was  in  all  respects  adapted  in  its  conformation  to  the  light,  as  modified  hf 
the  prevailing  state  of  things,  peculiar  to  the  Palseozoic  age,  during  the 
larger  portion  of  which,  as  is  generally  admitted,  this  strange  tribe  of  Cms- 
taceans  flourished.  Then  there  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  regular  gradation^ 
which  we  may  see  in  an  important  sense  to  be  true,  as  we  proceed  from  the 
earliest  rocks  containing  fossils  up  to  the  latest ;  very  much  such  a  grada- 
tion as  we  may  presume  there  would  have  been  in  case  there  had  been  a 
prearranged  and  on  the  whole  an  orderly  progress,  in  both  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  suited  to  the  advancing  stages  of  the  world.  And  this  progres- 
sive movement,  if  fossils  speak  the  truth,  —  and  we  are  to  infer  that  all 
God*s  works  do  this,  —  has  been  going  on  from  era  to  era,  beginning  with 
comparatively  low  types  of  existence,  and  slowly  but  steadily  tending  up- 
ward toward  the  highest  forms  of  organization  found  in  the  present.  So 
each  period  presents  the  mingled  phases  of  life  peculiar  to  itself,  and  lying 
all  the  way  between  what,  on  the  one  hand,  are  comparatively  very  simple, 
and  what,  on  the  other,  are  the  most  complex  forms  thus  far  reached ;  the 
organisms  of  each  geologic  cycle  being,  all  things  considered,  an  advance 
on  what  had  preceded ;  and  yet,  while  always  anticipating,  perhaps  never 
overleaping  or  surpassing,  the  more  perfect  which  were  to  follow.  Snrelj 
such  a  representation  of  living  existence  in  what  we  usually  regard  aa  its 
past  pha'tes,  if  that  existence  itself  in  its  supposed  earlier  stages  be  only 
scenic  and  imaginary,  would  not  be  a  display  of  substantial  truth.  Indeed, 
it  implies  what  we  are  not  ready  for  a  moment  to  admit  as  a  fact,  — since 
we  have  a  world  of  evidence  that  constrains  us  to  deny, — that  there  ever 
was,  or  that  there  is  a  single  instance  of  such  deceptioui  on  the  part  of  the 
Supreme  Creative  Mind. 
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Again,  looking  at  Omnipotence  abstractly,  and  apart  from  all  other  altri- 

Z:*uIeF,  —  admiiting,  for  Ibe  momeat,  that  tve  can  in  tbis  nay  conceive  the 

]|z*o&3ibility  of  6Ucb  a  creation  as  (he  one  supposed,  —  it  seems  none  the  less 

^jnprobaUe.     We  fail  to  find  any  stable  ground  on  wbieh  it  can  be  made  to 

^^ppear  valid.     So  far  as  we  know,  indeed  so  inr  aa  we  can  reasonably  con- 

.fT^eire,  the  Divine  power  regulates  itself,  and  is  directed  in  perfect  wiadom. 

To  take  a  single  poini :  there  is  always  evidence  of  use,  present  or  pro- 

^^peciive,  in  everything  ibal  has  beea  made ;  of  an  adapiation  of  means  t*» 

^s^nds,  wiib  a  wise  purpose  and  an  unerring  foresight.     Tbis,  of  course,  'a 

K^sot  ihe  highest  view  of  tbe  matter,  but  ii  ii  a  view,  and  one  of  importance. 

..^.tl  created  things,  then,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  imply  some  use.     Sach,  we 

S  nfer,  must  have  been  the  case  with  thofe  forma  which  are  only  known  aj 

rflassil.     And  in  supposed  consonance  with  tbis  position  it  has  been  ui^ed, 

-cibat  a  creation  of  fossils  of  the  kind  referred  to  —  an  outright  creation  of 

xvedals,  as  they  have  been  happily  called  —  might  be  a  source  of  discipline 

CA  man.     This,  as  we  must  admit,  recognizes  them  to  be  things  of  utility. 

ttrue;  but  so  they  are  equally,  nay  more,  when  ihey  are  regarded  as  the 

v^nuins  of  once  living  organisms. —  without  the  cheat  involved  in  the 

«KlKne  supposition.     And,  then,  why  have  medals  of  reigns  and  dynaslics 

of  life  wLich  never  had  existence?    Such  a  thing  in  archfeolo^  or  history, 

>^  carried  out  intentionally,  would  be  called  imposture.     Shall  we  hold 

*^ewa  in  re^rd  (o  creation  which  imply  ibis  mu?b.  ami  virtually  ascribe  it 

•o  tfce  Creator  ?     Once  more,  let  na  remember  that  this  is  not  the  only  view 

of  tbe  matter.     It  has  been'already  suggested,  that  there  is  usually  an  im- 

"Hs^iate  use,  or  prepaialion  for  use,  in  every  work  of  creative  power;  and 

™a«  ig  a  primary  consideration.     There  is  likewise  a  remote  benefit,  which 

^  ooe  aspect  is  of  secondary  regard ;  this  may  find  its  realization,  or  reach 

**•  predetermined  end,  indirectly ;  it  comes,  for  the  most  part,  independeni- 

T    <if  human  expectation,  and  often  in  ways  which  we  do  not  anticipate. 

''^«  result  once  appearing,  however,  we  recognize  it  as  legitimate.    Looked 

*^    in  this  light,  we  fail  to  discover  an  immediately  useful,  we  are  unable 

*•    fict  a  glimpse  of  any  directly  or  remotely  prospective  end,  of  speckl 

**lQe  and  honest  import,  which  could  be  subserved  by  an  arbitrary  creation 

^  fusils  in  tbe  way  indicated.     Indeed,  we  cannot,  thus  far,  find  a  solid 

*'^4  trustworthy  basis,  on  which  to  rest  such  an  assumption,  and  by  virtue 

*"    vbidi  we  may  fairly  ascribe  to  it  any  probability. 

^fiat,  as  should  be  observed  further,  we  are  so  constittiled  that,  when  we 
^''Um  Io  view  mattere  as  they  really  are,  our  belief  in  such  a  creation  is 
'^PHiiii'Ml.  Indeed,  when  we  learn  to  see  things  in  their  appropriate  light, 
''^  to  nndentand  what  creation  reasonably  involvea,  we  are  toially  unable 
'^  (cceiTe,  or  at  least  permanently  to  retain,  a  supposition  of  this  kind.  It 
**  potriUe  for  ns,  il  is  true,  to  make  a  great  many  fanctful  conjectures,  and 
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perhaps  persaade  ourselves  into  a  blind  adherence  to  them.  We  may 
dwell  upon  them,  as  we  think,  with  satisfaction,  and  hold  to  them  for  a  long 
while,  provided  we  do  not  put  them  to  a  practical  test  Indeed,  when  one 
rejects  the  illumination  of  truth  onlj  to  peer  into  its  opposite,  it  ia  not 
easy  to  tell  how  dark  the  light  within  him  may  become.  If,  howereri  in 
such  instances,  we  only  open  our  eyes  to  the  light  which  shines  for  all, 
and  come  to  see  things  as  they  actually  exist,  the  irrationality  of  our  vague 
suppositions  and  wild  guesses  is  rendered  apparent.  Our  mental  oonstiUi* 
tion  is  of  a  make  not  to  allow  us  in  this  case  to  continue  our  confidence  in 
them.  In  short,  we  are  utterly  unable  longer  to  ^ve  them  credence,  how- 
ever much  we  may  desire  or  try  to  do  so,  if  we  only  look  at  facts  nnder 
the  illuminating  agency  of  truth.  All  this  is  so,  because  we  at  once  sae 
and  are  made  to  feel,  that  our  preconceptions  are  not  reasonable. 

An  instance  will  illustrate  this  point.  We  dig  into  the  ground ;  as  onr 
good  fortune  would  have  it,  we  come  upon  a  buried  axe,  or  an  adz,  or  po8« 
sibly  an  auger.  So  doing,  we  directly  infer,  as  we  observe  its  parts  and 
discover  its  peculiar  adaptation,  that  it  was  constructed  by  a  rational  being 
for  a  given  purpose ;  or,  as  we  may  equally  well  say,  that  God  broaglit 
about  the  result  through  the  freely  directed  activity  of  man.  According  to 
either  mode  of  representation,  we  suppose  that  its  existence  indicates  real 
design,  and  points  to  a  particular  kind  of  use,  or  to  a  variety  of  uses.  Bnt 
just  then  a  good  neighbor,  coming  along,  perhaps  says,  No,  it  was  created 
in  the  soil  just  as  you  found  it.  It  was  never  made  by  human  instrumen- 
tality, it  grew  there  ;  or,  as  possibly  he  would  say,  it  came  there,  simply  to 
show  the  divine  power.  Examining  the  axe,  if  such  it  be,  with  closer  scru- 
tiny, we  discover  that,  a  piece  having  been  broken  out  of  its  edge,  it  wat 
afterward  repaired,  and  perhaps  filed  or  ground.  As  we  point  to  this  new 
evidence,  our  would-be-thought  reverent  and  wise  neighbor  exclaims  with 
astonishment,  or  it  may  be  with  consternation.  What !  do  you  deny  the 
Divine  Omnipotence  ;  do  you  doubt  God's  power  so  to  make  an  axe,  that  It 
shall  appear  to  have  been  broken  and  mended,  or  in  some  wise  repaired  ? 
In  reply,  perhaps  I  may  say.  No.  So  doing,  I  give  what  in  one  sense  ia 
a  true  answer.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  I  am  not  convinced  that  snch 
is  the  divine  mode  of  working.  Notwithstanding  what  is  said,  I  cannot 
really  believe,  and  you  could  not,  that  the  axe  came  there  as  suggested* 
Indeed,  I  must  believe,  or  violate  the  law  of  my  rational  being,  something 
very  different  from  my  neighbor's  supposition. 

This  test  may  be  briefly  applied  to  the  organic  remains  of  extinct  crea- 
tions. A  naturalist  discovers  a  fossil.  He  studies  it  in  all  its  parts,  and 
as  a  whole,  under  every  light  he  can  get.  Comparing  it  with  similar  forma 
of  the  present,  and  with  all  its  known  analogues  of  past  ages,  he  begins  to 
understand  its  relations.     He  gradually  discovers  a  curious  and  wonderfol 
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.^cmiKiimimai,  an  Mlapt&lioD  in  ev«i7'  partkular  of  a,  pt«n  gnide  of  life,  to 

^E-S)e  «in»msUDC«B  pecoliar  to  it.     There  finally  dkwru  upon  liim.  vrhm  im 

^cserer  so  miidi  as  dreuned  of  hettne  ;  cootenipUling  ili«  norlmiutehip  of 

^d)B  Uoet  Hi^  be  catches  glinp^ies  ot  the  pivi  and  ot^Frof  Creaiion: 

^C^aking  ■  looib,  or  a  ^in^lc  important  pari  clmnicteriftic  of  on  cxiiii<^l  sp«* 

^c^es  before  unknown,  but  akin  to  group;  nith  which  be  is  atYjuninled,  be 

—r~'^rt^  from   ihal  fragment,  reconstruct  the  animal,  and  thus  almost  rrvrrMt* 

^t  be  dead  forms  of  a  remote  past.     From  time  lo  time  he  possihly  diuxiven 

"Xdodcs,  or  shells,  or  some  portions  of  eiiinel  organisms,  nMrh  wcro  (o  all 

^Eippearances   oooe   broken   and  afternard    n>pair^,  seemingly   by   vital 

-^proeesaeg.     "Xh-as  he  comes  to  know  the  creatures  tlial  flouiislied  in  byj^na 

^agea,  often  even  in  tlitir  minutest  [(ecoliarities,  almost  as  lie  does  those  of 

-che  living  present     As  his  investigations  go  on,  he  makes  out  a  degrua 

^9t  once  of  complioation  and  delicacy  of  slruclure  far  surpussiu^  everything 

^^onnected  with  an  axe,  an  adz,  or  an  auger,  or  even  witli  the  most  intrlcata 

wechaaiam  of  modern  ingenuity ;  indeed,  what  utterly  excueclx  human 

^=4Dtrivance,  auiicipatea  man's  mo^t  boasted  inventions,  mid   hat   evet^ 

xnark  thai  it  was  once  used,  as  its  appearance  indicates.    Now,  nltli  *ueh 

evidence  staring  him  in  the  face,  can  we  for  a  moment  suppose  thai,  if  h« 

b«  honest,  he  is  able  lo  regard  the  fossils  whicli  lie  berofo  him  on  the  men 

'^sulia  of  arbitrary  caprice,  or  that  be  finds  room  to  doubt  ihnt  tlipy  wnri 

onee  endowei]  with  life,  and  remain  as  witnesses  of  its  aclivily  ?     IIu  must 

t»«;lieve  wiiiit  llip^  cl:iiiii  to  be,  .^Isi-  di.-ny  lii-i  mental  coiistilution,  and  tliMw 

***  tlie  winds  all  the  foundnlions  of  rationality. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  find  no  reasonable  possibility,  on  the  ground  of 

*aich  the  view  of  creation  implied  in  iho  objection  now  under  diiwuiiiiiun 

**■«»  rest.     In  fact,  when  we  come  to  see  tilings  as  lliey  rcnljy  are,  that  in, 

*^     the  light  which  pertains  to  their  constitution  and  relations,  it  is  impos- 

***>le,  for  an  instant,  to  believe  the  suppositions  which  undurlic  this  class  of 

•**^i«Ction8.     To  cling  to  ihem  tenaciously,  after  the  incoming  of  liglit  on 

***^£ae  points,  would  be  to  unhinge  our  deepest  convictions,  liccuufH  it  virtu- 

w  ignores  the  only  solid  foundation  for  confidence,  no  k'ss  in  the  eiin'lilu- 

**«>«i  (rf  our  minds  than  in  the  "  Cosmos  "  and  in  its  author.     Tiiking  lhl« 

*^*«»r«e,  we  should  unmoor  ourselves  from  all  principle, —  indeed,  from  every- 

^*«aig  etable  and  really  trustworthy,  —  and  find  ourselves  flfialing  without 

^*^dior  or  compass,  charter  helm,  driven  hither  and  Ihitlicr  by  the  unccrluin* 

^^a  of  ever-sbifUng  phenomena,  on  the  restless  waves  of  a  Hhorclesii  ocean, 

'*'>U  snch  b  not  the  character  of  truth,  or  of  the  taws  of  our  mental  con- 

^atotkN).     The  tendency  of  botli  is  toward  a  standing-ground,  wliioh  i*  no 

^■a  reasonable  than  secure.     Once  ckarly  seeing  eternal  verities,  —  iha 

"■MDDlaUe  laws  of  nature,  or  of  mind,  —  we  muit  accept  them,  or  prove 

^Ve  alike  lo  creation,  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  Source  of  all  lubotantial 
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reality.  And  so  we  are  rationally  constrained  to  have  esBentiaUy  the 
same  convictions  in  regard  to  the  fossil  remains  of  extinct  species  that  we 
do  respecting  the  living  forms  of  our  own  time.  To  saj  that  those  of  tlie 
present  period  are  real  products  of  organic  life,  and  that  all  of  each  pm- 
ceding  era  are  mere  semblances,  when  the  most  important  differeoee 
between  them,  so  far  as  we  can  see.  is  for  the  most  part  simply  that  of 
species,  genera,  or  fi&milies  belonging  to  diverse  times,  is  to  be  goiltj  of  the 
grossest  inconsistency.  As  illustrative  of  this  point,  we  may  cite  a  familiar 
instance.  Let  a  boy  pick  up,  amid  old  rubbish,  a  knife  bearing  the  impress 
of  1775,  —  a  knife  the  blade  of  which,  having  been  of  good  stofi;  Imd 
been  used  until  it  was  ground  to  a  stub.  Now  convince  him,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, that  the  old  blade  which  he  holds  in  his  hand  was  not  made  Ibr 
cutting ;  or,  to  carry  out  the  analogy  still  more  closely,  that  all  the  coatriT« 
ances  ordinarily  called  knives,  which  were  manufactured  previous  to  the 
year  1800,  while  very  much  like  those  of  to-day,  were  never  intended  for 
any  of  the  practical  purposes  for  which  such  instruments  are  now  em* 
ployed.  This,  as  we  all  well  know,  is  plainly  out  of  the  question.  So  take 
a  skilful  palaeontologist,  who  finds  in  a  fossil  condition  —  to  select  a  very 
simple  instance  —  a  worn  tooth  or  a  broken  tusk  of  an  animal  belonging 
either  to  an  extinct  or  to  an  existing  species,  —  some  preserved  portion  of 
an  Ichthyosaurus,  it  may  be,  —  and  convince  him,  if  it  be  in  any  way  rea- 
sonably possible,  that  the  fragment  which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  while  it 
exactly  resembles  a  tooth,  a  tusk,  or  some  other  fossilized  organic  part, 
was  never  used  as  such,  and  in  no  wise  ever  formed  a  constituent  portion 
of  a  living  creature.  He  sees  the  thing  somewhat  as  it  is  in  itself;  not 
merely  as  an  isolated  outward  object,  but  in  the  light  of  many  closely  con- 
nected principles  involving  manifold  necessary  relations ;  and  his  conyio- 
tions  consequently  rest  on  an  immovable  basis.  The  conclusion,  of  coarse, 
is  evident  and  inevitable.  So  is  it  everywhere.  As  such  comes  to  be  the 
case  in  respect  to  the  myriads  of  interesting  points  before  us,  —  and  this 
must  be  the  result,  if  people  faithfully  study  the  facts  which  are  staring 
them  in  the  face,  —  all  the  objections  connected  with  them  begin  to  fade 
into  thin  air ;  they  scatter,  and  will  eventually  disappear  altogether,  like 
mists  before  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 

But,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  the  objector  may  still  add :  77^  Periods 
of  Gtology  contradict  the  Mosaic  account  of  Creation. 

There  has  been  a  more  or  less  general  impression,  that  the  geologic 
view  of  the  formation  of  the  earth  is  at  variance  with  the  Mosiuo  eos- 
mology,  and,  probably,  with  the  narrative  and  implications  of  the  Scrip- 
tures at  large,  on  all  kindred  topics.  Presuming  that  there  is  an  irrecon- 
cilable difference  of  this  kind,  the  inference  from  the  objection  is,  that  we 
are  to  reject  the  evidence  of  Geology.    Should  it  appear  that  there  Is  a 
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general  agreement  between  llie  Biblical  nceount  fairly  interpreted,  and 
■^  the  lejlinioDv  of  the  rocks,"  —  as  close  a  harmony  as  could  be  reasonably 
looked  for,  under  the  circumsianues,  —  ii  will  of  course  be  unnecessnry  to 
^iscDftS,  in  tbi»  place,  the  relative  validily  of  these  two  sources  of  evidence. 
3t  is  accordingly  our  aim  to  find  out,  by  an  unprejudiced  exnminnlion  of 
Vhe  fects,  whether  there  be  any  ?ucb  consistency,  in  which  the  heart  may 
3«st  at  ODce  securely  ond  fondly  because  the  undemanding  is  clearly  con- 
Tbiced.  In  doing  this  it  is  not  proposed  lo  lake  the  mnlter  up  minutely, 
Imt  simply  to  examine  some  of  the  more  salient  poitils.  The  main  dtlficul- 
lies,  perhaps.  —  Uiosc,  at  least,  which  usually  strike  people  as  most  patent, 
—  are  connected  with  the  extended  periods,  on  which  the  paleontologist 
insists  with  great  earnestnc^'s  and  pertinacity.  Now  it  is  urged  by  soma 
that  the  supposed  length  of  these  ages  conflicts  with  the  word  "  day,"  M 
used  in  the  Scriptures  ;  that  llie  onl<.-r  of  the  succession  of  events,  as  asio- 
dated  with  these  long  eras,  is  at  variance  with  that  of  the  several  days' 
work  as  given  by  Moaes  ;  and,  finally,  that  there  is  no  evidence,  cither  in 
Natnre  or  in  the  Bible,  of  any  such  thing  as  the  gradual  advance,  and  the 
progressive  processes  in  creation,  usually  taught  by  geologists.  To  tbcso 
distinctive  points  wc  may  devote  a  few  remarks. 

In  order  lo  a  right  understanding  of  the  word  day,  or  of  the  length  of 
one  of  the  recognized  measures  of  lime  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
what  was  done,  we  need  lo  take  several  tbin;rs  into  cnniideralion.  The 
Hebrew  noun,  translated  "  day,"  primarily  means  a  coming  round,  a  cycle  ; 
and  hence  a  period,  a  way-about,  a  revolution  ;  thus,  generally,  a  circle  or  a 
completed  circuit.  This  could  be  applied  to  any  "  round  "  or  duration  of 
time ;  usage  confined  it  for  the  most  part  and  ordinarily  to  a  period  of 
twenQ'-lbur  hours;  or  it  denoted  what  we  might  call  a  single  revolution 
of  Lbe  earth  on  its  axis.  Eut  this  is  not  all;  the  term  is  employed  in 
VariouB  senses,  even  in  the  short  Scriptural  account  of  creation.  It  is  first 
Inade  to  designate  light  in  general,  — ''  God  called  the  light  day."  Next  it 
is  applied  to  the  evening  and  the  morning  ;  they  are  termed  day  before  the 
appearance  of  the  sun, —  "  the  tveninganA  the  morning  were  the  first  day." 
So  it  is  used  to  designate  ihem  after  the  sun  appeared,  — ''  the  evening  and 
tlie  morning  wer«  xh.^  fifth  day."  Once  more,  the  season  of  light  in  each  of 
Uie  several  cycles  is  called  day  in  a  genera)  sense,  —  "  Let  there  be  lights 
in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven,  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night."  Then, 
«ii  tbe  very  same  verse,  the  duraljon  of  both  the  light  and  the  darkness  of 
vach  entire  cycle  is  spoken  of  generally  as  day,  —  "  Let  them  be  for  signs, 
«iid  for  seasons,  and  for  dayi  and  years."  Still  again,  the  whole  compass 
vf  time  occupied  by  the  work  of  creation  is  desigoaied  as  "  the  day  in  which 
4ifl  Lord  God  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens."  Such  is  something  of  the 
snoltiplidty  of  meanings  which  this  little  word  has  in  the  compeadioui 
acconot  given  ns  of  tbe  creative  work  in  the  first  part  of  Genesis. 
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If,  now,  we  glance  at  other  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  we  maj  find 
further  evidence  of  its  great  variety  of  import,  and  thus  see  that  we  cannol 
reasonably  restrict  the  terra  in  any  arbitrary  manner  as  simply  answering 
to  twenty-four  hours.  We  read  of  the  day  of  an  individual,  for  instanea^ 
•*  the  day  of  Jezreel,"  "  the  day  of  the  Son  of  Man  " ;  the  day  of  a  dty,  or 
of  a  people,  as  ^  the  day  of  Jerusalem,*'  ^  the  day  of  Israel,"  —  expresuont 
which  may  mean  the  lifetime  of  the  person,  or  a  marked  point  in  his  life ; 
the  golden  period  of  a  metropolis,  or  the  time  of  its  doom ;  the  duration  of 
a  nationality,  the  foreboded  epoch  of  its  destruction,  and  the  like.  So 
Jesus  says,  *'  Abraham  desired  to  see  my  day  " ;  that  is,  my  time,  the  new 
era  of  the  gospel,  the  revelation  —  even  as  the  incoming  of  spiritual  lighl 
is  the  da^,  that  is,  the  revelation  —  of  the  kingdom  of  truth  and  love.  In 
one  instance  Jehovah  is  represented  as  saying,  ^  I  have  appointed  thee 
each  day  for  a  year" ;  in  this  case,  of  course,  a  single  day  stood  for  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  or  thereabout.  Again,  we  are  informed  that 
the  Redeemer  '^  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth  " ;  His  word 
^  shall  judge  in  the  last  day."  Surely  the  term  **  day "  as  here  used  can 
hardly  mean  merely  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours.  Once  more  we  are  tcdd, 
^*  the  day  of  the  Lord  cometh,  the  great  day  of  the  Liord."  In  all  these  casea 
the  language  evidently  denotes  far  more  than  a  natural  day;  something 
very  different  from  the  time  occupied  by  the  earth  in  revolving  once  upon 
its  axis.  In  some  of  the  instances  cited,  if  not  in  them  all,  the  word 
clearly  points,  among  other  and  probably  more  important  indications,  to  a 
long  period.  In  this  wise,  perhaps,  we  may  understand  the  ninetieth 
Psalm  as  contrasting  the  brevity  of  human  life  with  the  creative  days  of  ' 
the  Most  High.  And  the  Apostle  Peter,  referring  to  the  works  of  creation 
and  of  judgment,  says,  *'  One  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and 
a  thousand  years  as  one  day." 

Thus,  as  it  should  be  now  evident,  there  are  various  kinds  of  days.  We 
have  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours.  Amongst  the  Jews  there  were  also  many 
other  days,  some  of  which  might  be  represented  as  cycle  within  cycle,  cer- 
tainly to  the  third  and  fourth  degree.  This,  to  cite  no  other  instance, 
must  surely  be  clear  to  such  as  have  mastered  the  import  of  the  Jewiah 
Sabbath  and  of  the  "  day  of  Jubilee."  Then  the  Scriptures  in  many  plaoea 
speak  of  man's  day,  which  is  comparatively  short,  seldom  exceeding  three* 
score  years  and  ten.  There  is  also,  to  make  no  additional  references,  the 
day  of  the  Lord  ;  and  this,  as  we  ought  surely  to  admit,  is  a  great  day,  in 
most,  if  not  in  each,  of  the  several  senses  that  may  be  given  to  it. 

Accordingly,  when  we  are  called  to  interpret  the  word  '*  day,"  we  maj 
legitimately  have  reference  to  the  agent  who  acts  in  the  time  or  state 
specified,  to  the  work  engaged  in  or  performed,  and  to  the  manifold  soi^    . 
roundings  and  concomitants,  either  implied  or  expressed.     Thus  a 
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'Within  ibe  tropics,  when  he  speaks  of  a  day,  may  meao  one  thin^  whilfl 
I>«rhap£  the  (enn  iadioites  qniie  another  to  an  inhabitant  of  Spiubergea 
or  Not*  Zembla.     To  those  whg  live  in  the  Arctic  or  Antarctic  regiona, 
&^ie  word  "  day"  la  in  natural  use  may  eignify  eiilier  eix  or  twelve  UKUiths, 
accordingly  as  ihey  include  in  it  simply  light,  or  darbne^ii  and  light ;  and  ft 
vXay'd  work,  with  them,  i^  to  be  judged  in  con^iuuire  nith  their  e.$tiro!(tc  of 
'Klie  term.     So,  when  we  speak  of  the  mighty  creative  act.*,  may  we  not 
x--e;EaTO  (hem  as  the  EtnjieDdoua  operalions  o(  God,  and  tlieir  eEFecia  a  hia 
sublime  handiwork?     Then,  too,  if  the  language  of  Scripture  be  an  adap- 
"C-ation  to  man'^  comprehension,  should  we  not  suppose  each  day'd  work  to 
"fae  that  of  one  of  the  great  days  of  the  Ixird.  as  eeems  lo  be  clearly  im- 
plied in  the  mnetielh  P^ni  ?     If  we  explain  the  matter  otherwise,  aro  we 
s-efillj  and  profoundly  eoneiaient  ?    By  "consistent"  we  mean  what  the  word 
properly  implies  under  all  relations;  not  consilient  superdciully,  and  in  ihs 
xnere  letter,  but  consistent  as  well  with  the  inmost  import,  scope,  and  tenor 
«3f  the  Sacred  Writings,  as  with  the  deepest  couvictions  of  our  hearts.    Now 
Vhese  questions  need  to  be  pondered,  carefully  weighed,  before  we  decide  lo 
^ject  the  evidence  of  nature  ;  thoroughly  considered  before  wc  conclude  to 
«ling  lo  the  Scriptures  merely  in  the  letter,  nnd  in  a  spirit  possibly  at  war 
"^th  their  legilimute  tendency;  profoundly  discussed  that  wo  may  know 
"whether  they   be  the  oracles  of  light  and  life,  and  if  so,  Ihnl  we  may  80 
receive  them  as   to  be  able  (o  give  n  reason  for  our  fiiiih.      Afcoi'diiig  tO 
ike  expositioQ  just  suggested,  the  Bible  is  made  to  be  its  own  interpreter ; 
it  it  expounded  in  its  own  light,  and,  not  excluding  that  of  nature,  by  the 
aid  of  all  the  illumination  lo  be  secured  from  any  and  from  every  source. 
And  the  interpretation  hinted  at  is  surely  not  irreverent,  either  in  ita 
Dethod  or  in  its  results.     It  is  certainly  according  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  a 
ctunpariug  of  Scripture  with  Scripture.     And,  what  is  more,  it  may  per- 
haps seem  becoming  and  reasonable,  if  we  would  not  by  implication  cost 
indignity  on  the  Most  High,  and  on  the  wonderful  works  of  His  hands. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  which  we  do  not  profess  to  adopt,  but 
tiinply  to  suggest  as  a  help  to  those  who  have  no  better,  it  may  be  addod 
Uiat  even  Josephus  hints  that  the  term  "  day,"  as  it  occurs  in  iho  first 
clupter  of  Genesis,  baa  a  special  import  Fie  speaks  of  the  word  us  rofor- 
I'ing  on  its  earliest  occurrence,  not  to  an  ordinary,  but  to  a  "  peculiar  "  day. 
Ajid  the  original  Hebrew  seems  to  point  to  such,  or  to  a  closely  cogniila 
leaning,  end  thus  to  justify  the  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  historian. 
'A.ugiistine,  also,  as  is  evident  from  his  Confessions  and  from  some  of  his  other 
^*ritings,  took  a  similar  view  of  the  matter ;  while  that  learned  diviiio  and 
pfailoeopher  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Henry  More,  with  others  whom  we 
>keed  not  mention,  occupied  substantially  the  same  ground.  Mow  these  mea 
»U  lived  and  wrote  long  before  Geology  existed  as  a  science,  and,  tlierefure, 
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before  it  was  known,  or  in  anj  wise  thought  of  as  in  conflict  with  the  Scr^ 
tares.  Accordlnglj,  should  we  take  this  view  of  the  subject,  which  is  thM 
seen  to  be  no  merely  shrewd  afterthought,  adopted  simplj  with  a  dangn 
to  elude  objections  and  evade  difficulties,  we  need  find  no  necessary  oonffiet 
between  the  extended  periods  of  Geology  and  the  creative  days  of  the 
Lord  as  described  by  Moses. 

We  are  next  to  notice  the  order  of  suocesnon^  in  the  events  refen«d  to 
the  several  creative  days,  and  endeavor  to  discover  whether  it  be  in  eaaen* 
tial  harmony  with  the  geologic  record.  In  our  study  of  the  Mosaic 
account  of  creation,  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  author  has  not 
used,  for  he  did  not  know,  the  technical  terms  of  modem  science ;  that  his 
point  of  view  is  different  from  that  of  our  text-books,  and  thus  from  maeh 
that  is  coming  to  be  current  even  amongst  those  who  are  not  conversant 
with  scientific  investigations ;  in  short,  that  he  describes  things  as  we  maj 
presume  they  would  appear  to  an  observer,  and  without  any  reference  at 
all  to  what  we  perhaps  regard  as  scientific.  It  was  clearly  his  aim  to  caD 
attention  to  the  great  First  Cause.  He  accordingly  exhibited  the  works  of 
creation,  as  the  outgoing  of  the  divine  might;  he  set  forth  phenomena  as 
a  popular  and  impressive  illustration  of  the  Omnipotence  and  Unity  of  the 
Supreme  Author  of  the  universe ;  at  the  same  time  he  flashed  upon  the 
mind  the  just  claim  of  the  Creator  to  our  reverence,  gratitude,  and  wtst^ 
ship.  Such  being  the  case,  we  may  well  suppose  that  he  gives,  as  he 
might  very  naturally  exhibit,  the  succession  of  events  under  the  form  of 
acts,  stages  of  progress,  or  days  of  work,  if  one  prefer  the  latter  designa* 
tion.  And  he  could  in  no  wise  give  a  more  vivid  impression  of  the  divine 
agency  than  by  presenting  in  some  such  way  the  grand  results,  or  what 
would  strike  one  as  the  sublime  outflowings,  of  the  several  exertions  of 
power,  substantially  as  we  may  suppose  they  must  have  appeared ;  indeed, 
as  they  would  appear  to  contemplative  minds,  before  which  the  suceessiTO 
scenes  might  rise  in  visions,  as  they  gazed  upon  the  works  of  creation,  and 
caught  glimpses  of  its  profound  and  unfathomable  mysteries.  This  sug- 
gestion may  enable  us  readily  to  understand  that  the  order  of  appear- 
ances could  be  true,  as  that  of  appearances,  especially  when  they  were  set 
forth  briefly  and  without  minuteness  of  detail ;  and  that  still  they  might 
vary  somewhat  from  the  exact  order  of  science.  A  simple  instance  will 
make  this  matter  clear.  To  the  common  observer,  and  in  fact  to  every 
one,  the  sun  seems  to  rise ;  and  this  seeming  is  an  actual  fact  of  appear- 
ance. In  the  view  of  the  scientist,  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis,  so  that 
the  sun  in  appearing  to  rise  really  stands  still ;  and  this  is  a  fact  of  science. 
Now,  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other,  the  facts  are  equally  actual ;  mean* 
while  the  points  of  view  are  very  unlike;  so  the  order  and  mode  of  pre- 
sentation are  widely  difierent    With  this,  or  some  similar  illustiation  in 
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^niad.  w«  BMT  perhifw  dtscorer  a  unheuvuial.  ntj.  k  irnndivfol  roiriMpAnd- 
^ame  becwpen  tbe  Uossic  rvpmainuun  mid  tke  winDtiflf.  As  k  holp  in 
'SfeiB  dtrection,  In  lu  pasc  tlip  scvvn)  $acrf«sivc  fatip!>  in  rapid  inScw,  ■• 
^iej  nc  peffe^H  to  be  tindemtood. 

Tke  9f^tiMg  Bd  ii  tbt  ooBilHBed  cTouion  nf  ibe  be«v«iw  anj  of  tlw 
«ardi,  id  tbear  dementaiy  [Guises.  Associaud  wiih  it  is  ib»  oripiuttiAn  «f 
Kgld.     In   tbi*  aspeci  tS  ib«  suhjpot.  ibc3«  is  no  fss«-Dtial  diMgrrnnifnt 

On  tbe  sfcemd  ^t,  there  ig  a  forward  morcBlftnL  Its  «Yirk  mity  b(i 
T^Brded  a*  tbe  ordeHj  separuion  of  the  mati<rr  at  ihf  fuuth  frmn  thMl  <tf 
the  Tuioos  olber  bodies  of  tbe  solar  fjfu-m.  Herd,  ton,  all  i*  hamiiMiious. 
With  the  third  daj  we  have  tbe  formniion  of  dry  land,  iu  diri*>ion  Awm 
Um  water*,  and  the  iniroduciion  of  tcg^tablc  life.  KKiotin);  rocks  and 
varioDs  related  con^derations  indicate  tliat  planu  did  not  long  pr(V(>cl<>  anl- 
mala.  But  f<Jiage  would  be  ibe  prominent  objeet  of  vision.  -The  loivef 
grades  of  animsle  eziFlenoe.  such  as  Radiates,  Mollavk^  and  ArtH-ulatM, 
betng  usually  of  compaiativelj  small  siie,  il  is  ntit  suiprisiiift  tbal  thny 
receive  no  notice,  io  a  summary  view ;  in  fiicl,  it  would  hava  b^en  a  mnrvcl, 
bad  they  been  distinctly  named.  So,  too,  as  the  earlier  form*  of  rvgY^lal)!* 
and  Btiiraal  life  bear  more  or  less  close  nxlemal  re«imlil«iico,  th»y  might 
appear  as  scarcely  distinguishable.  And,  in  an  important  seiite,  it  waa 
only  the  more  nidimenlary  types  tlmt  flr*i  mjid"  their  inRivM  ami  I'nid 
itill,  as  the  subject  was  mentioned,  we  may  suppose  tlmt  hi|];licr  formi  of 
vegetation,  as  shrubs  and  trees,  were  summnnly  referred  Io,  in  nnliei|wllon 
of  the  work  of  subseqaent  days.  Thus,  in  the  main,  iho  langungo  of  thn 
narratire  is  a  natural  representation  of  thing.*,  as  wo  may  snp[>oiin  itiey 
%ould  seem  to  a  spectator.  Hence,  also,  the  account,  as  being  only  a  brief 
ccHopend,  is,  to  all  ibe  intents  and  purposes  involved,  ii)bslnnllully  correct. 
^e,  likewise,  see  that  the  omission  to  announce  ihe  ininiduclion  of  rudl- 
■KMDtary  animal  forms,  and  the  reference,  perhaps  in  tlio  way  uf  anllelpn- 
U<Hi,  to  the  higher  grades  of  plant-life  which  were  yet  to  come,  inny  bfl 
Oegarded  as  no  essential  violation  of  the  facts,  as  tliey  actually  oc'uiTed. 

Daring  the  fourth  day  witness  is  borne  to  liglit  uiidur  a  now  iiIihm  i 
Vlw  aun  is  made  to  appear.  Up  to  about  this  lime,  as  physleints  toll  lis, 
^nd  to  we  are  led  to  infer  from  various  consideralionM,  what  wo  now  cull 
%]te  air  was  so  densely  loaded  with  gases  and  steam  that  llin  rays  of  llie 
ftaeaTenly  orb  could  scarcely  penetrate  the  thick  vaporous  cnvntopn  of  iIm 
^lobe.  Of  couree,  along  with  the  clearing  up  of  the  atmosphere.  — 
^hboogfa  no  reference  be  made  to  the  points,  —  the  previoiiwly  forniod 
'Knatter  was  constantly  undergmng  changes,  and  in  various  ways  «u>>«nrving 
'Stt  destined  ends ;  while  the  already  introduceal  v<;g<!fBti(ffl  cmiiriu>Hl  Io 
adnaoe,  in  connection  with  the  ta£erior  forms  of  aoinul  lifo,  with  wlil«li  ft 
k^tcTCBpace. 
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Hence,  on  the  fifUi  day,  ^  only  the  more  prominent  aspects  of  thiogi 
are  set  forth,  with  such  new  appearances  as  are  most  striking  to  the  yiew, 
there  is  no  further  distinctive  account  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Mean- 
while,  direct  mention  is  made  of  various  kinds  of  living  creatures,  from 
some  of  the  lower  phases  of  the  animal  kingdom  up  to  beasts  of  prey  and 
other  kindred  forms. 

In  this  wise,  we  are  naturally  led  to  the  work  of  the  tixth  day,  or  the 
introduction  of  the  superior  classes  of  animals ;  reference  is  especiallj 
made  to  those  grades  known  as  Mammalian,  and,  finally,  to  Man,  as  the 
crowning  work  of  creation.  Here  we  have  the  noblest  and  most  perfect 
type  yet  known,  —  a  type  respecting  which  Creology  bears  witness,  and  to 
which  it  adds  nothing  higher ;  besides  which,  it  has  nothing  so  grand,  so 
majestic,  and  complete. 

Such  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  creation,  given 
not  as  a  whole,  but  with  special  reference  to  the  point  now  under  consider- 
ation. Looked  at  as  a  description  ^f  things  as  they  might  appear  to  an 
observer,  leaving  out  minutise,  grouping  large  classes  together  in  a  sum* 
mary  manner,  and  being  intended  largely  for  moral  and  religious  uses,  the 
record  and  its  author  are  seen  to  be,  even  as  jespects  the  orderly  successioQ 
of  events,  in  essential  harmony  with  the  testimony  furnbhed  by  the  Book 
of  Nature. 

According  to  the  method  proposed,  we  are  now  to  consider  that  part  of 
the  objection  which  implies  that  there  neither  is  in  fact  nor  in  the  teaching 
of  the  Bible  any  such  thing  as  the  gradual  advance  and  progressive  pr^ 
cesses  taught  by  geologists.  On  this  point  a  few  words,  and  only  a  few, 
are  needful  A  minute  consideration  of  the  matter  would  be  plainly  out 
of  place  in  this  article.  Such  persons  as  would  enter  into  details  and  see 
the  subject  somewhat  in  its  length  and  breadth,  its  depth  and  height,  are 
referred  at  once  to  the  rocks  themselves,  and  to  standard  treatises  on 
Geology.  Let  us,  then,  cursorily  glance  at  only  a  few  of  the  more  salient 
aspects  of  the  point  in  question. 

That  the  earth  on  which  we  live  shows  signs  of  advancement,  from* 
simpler  to  more  complex  forms  ;  of  progress,  from  lower  to  higher  phases 
of  existence ;  of  onward  movements,  from  elementary  states  tc/ward  such 
as  involve  great  intricacies  and  marvellous  complexity  of  structure;  of 
almost  endless  gradations,  from  the  most  rudimentary  stages  up  to  those 
which  embrace  an  untold  manifoldness,  as  well  in  complication  and  variety 
of  parts  as  in  delicacy  of  organization,  —  is  claimed  on  all  hands  by  geolo- 
gists. This  being  so,  every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  matter  is  at  liberty 
to  take  up  their  statements  on  the  point  in  question,  and  examine  them  in 
detail  for  himself;  and  most  especially  should  he  have  recourse  to  the  tea* 
timony  of  the  rocks  themselves,  which  are  in  this  case  the  original  doco- 
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measure,  to  remove  the  apparent  conflicts,  and  to  bring  oat  a  degree  ef 
substantial  unison  which  few,  if  anj,  on  taking  everything  into  aoooonti 
would  have  expected.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  surface  may  be  mflled  hf 
opposing  ripples,  or  even  agitated  by  warring  billows,  while  the  deep 
undercurrent  is  mainly  set  in  one  direction.  Although  the  points  of  Tiew 
occupied  by  Moses  and  the  geologists  be  different,  although  in  manj 
respects  their  positions  be  diverse,  there  is  clearly  a  general  and  luipre* 
meditated,  if  we  may  not  say  fundamental,  agreement  between  them.  Bat 
not  this  alone  :  long-continued  study  of  the  subject  has  convinced  us  that 
there  b  far  more  conformity  in  particulars,  ev^n  in  many  of  the  minor 
details,  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  This  is  especially  evident 
when  we  remember  the  very  unlike  scope  and  tendency  prominentlj 
manifest  in  the  Scripture  narrative  and  in  the  investigations  of  naturaUita. 
Bearing  in  mind  these  marked  differences  in  the* points  of  view,  and,  as  we 
may  also  add,  even  the  diversity  in  aims  and  purposes,  we  can  hardly  £ul 
to  be  forcibly  struck  by  the  unexpected  coincidences,  the  perpetoally 
recurring  harmonies,  in  all  that  is  of  vital  importance.  Indeed,  while 
the  Scripture  version  of  the  matter  is  not,  and  does  not  profess  to  be,  adeii- 
tific  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  and  according  to  the  prevailing  aspects  of 
modem  science,  it  still  presents  under  phenomenal  phases  some  of  the  Terj 
materials  which  the  scientist  recognizes,  and  upon  which  he  works.  And 
this  is  not  all :  elements  of  the  deepest  Philosophy  and  of  the  profoundesi 
Theology  run  through  its  whole  texture ;  they  so  pervade  the  account  wluch 
is  at  once  history,  prophecy,  and  poetry,  as  to  render  it  one  of  the  moat 
astounding  marvels  of  literature,  if  it  be  not,  when  all  things  are  considered, 
the  greatest  wonder  of  the  world. 

Having  now  considered  some  of  the  main  objections  to  Greology,  we 
may  add  a  few  closing  suggestions. 

The  preceding  discussion  has  been  from  what  may  be  regarded,  and 
perhaps  with  propriety,  as  a  common-sense  point  of  view.  For  the  meet 
part,  as  it  is  thought,  the  matter  has  been  taken  up  in  a  light,  and  with  an 
appeal  to  powers,  common  to  humanity.  It  has  been  the  aim  to  look  nt 
the  difficulties  suggested  without  bias,  —  independently  of  all  parties  and 
schools,  of  every  sect  and  denomination,  —  to  get  at  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant phases  of  the  truth,  and  to  present  such  suggestions  as  might 
naturally  occur  to  any  candid  person  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  facts, 
though  not  necessarily  conversant  with  the  more  philosophic  aspects  of  the 
subject  Indeed,  the  philosophy  of  the  matter,  in  the  strict  sense  ot  the 
term,  has  been  purposely  avoided.  This  course  has  been  taken,  tool 
because  such  discussions  have  no  place,  —  for  we  propose  to  say  much  in 
this  direction,  on  some  future  occasions,  —  but  from  the  fact  that  the  time 
has  not  yet  come,  in  our  judgment,  for  that  higher  and  abiding  conciliation 
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the  domain  of  nature  or  in  the  realm  of  eternal  spirit  And,  being  of  this 
character,  we  may  with  the  most  tranquil  assurance  believe  that  their  mott 
varied  outworkings  will  be  gradually  recognized  as  harmonious  exhlbidoiis 
of  the  Supreme  First  Cause,  and  thus  as  consonant  with  all  the  prescripts 
of  reason  and  truth. 

Again,  we  are  led  to  see  that  the  study  of  Geology  is  able  to  give  as  a 
broader,  deeper,  and  more  comprehensive  view  of  nature.  It  is  adapted* 
and  as  properly  taught,  it  is  intended  to  lead  us  into  sympathy  with  tlM 
works  of  creation ;  to  set  us  upon  an  investigation  of  the  outward  world  in 
a  greater  and  to  an  ever-enlarging  degree  ;  to  impart  to  us  an  insight  of 
its  depths,  such  as  we  can  nowhere  else  get ;  and  to  widen  out  our  appr^ 
hension  of  its  vast  domain,  beyond  the  power  perhaps  of  any  other  branch 
of  science.  And  it  is  not  merely  general  views  and  comprehensive  OBt- 
lines  of  the  globe  that  it  imparts.  It  is  fitted  to  lead  us  to  a  minute  and 
intimate  knowledge,  passing  all  our  present  conceptions,  of  the  manifold  and 
endlessly  varying  processes  that  have  been  operative  in  bringing  the  earth 
up  to  its  existing  condition.  There  is  no  end  to  the  fields  for  inqoiry 
which  open  out  before  us,  as  we  push  our  investigations  in  any  single 
department  of  this  inexhaustible  subject  Hence  we  cannot  readily  fail  to 
recognize  that  it  affords  ample  room  for  intellectual  discipline ;  that  as  we 
pursue  the  study,  our  views  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  must  necessarily 
broaden,  deepen,  and  expand  to  an  ever-increasing  extent ;  and  that  nature 
itself  is  likely  in  this  way  to  appear  to  us  as  a  new  book,  written  all  over 
with  characters  which  become  more  and  more  legible  as  we  go  forward 
with  our  researches  in  this  fascinating  and  rapidly  advancing  branch  of 
knowledge. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  see  that  the  study  of  GSeology  is  calculated  to 
help  us  to  a  broader,  deeper,  and  more  comprehensive  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures.  As  we  have  heretofore  hinted,  spiritual  truth  is  set  forth  in 
the  Bible,  first,  by  means  of  words  which  were  primarily  applicable  to 
visible  objects  in  nature ;  next,  by  the  use  of  metaphors  or  terms  which 
were  originally  drawn  from  the  same  source,  but  have  come  to  h^  used  in 
a  figurative  sense  ;  and,  finally,  by  the  employment  of  symbols,  that  is,  words 
answering  to  something  in  nature,  by  the  help  of  which  spiritual  realities 
are  as  it  were  flashed  forth  in  their  own  peculiar  light,  since  there  is  an 
analogy  between  them  and  the  powers  which  are  operative  in  the  world 
around  us.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  of  vast  moment  that  we  have  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  nature,  with  the  actual  objects,  the  names  of 
which  form  the  material  of  Scripture  language,  the  visible  pictures  of 
which  are  the  storehouse  of  its  imagery,  and  the  living  processes  connected 
with  •  which  are  the  basis  of  the  analogies  through  which  the  power  of 
moral  and  religious  verities  is  made  significant  to  our  minds  and  real  to 
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ing  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  under  the  circumstances^  to  educe  iV 
as  it  was  intended  to  be  educed,  through  the  manifold  means  and  agencies 
that  the  works  of  creation  suggest  and  supply.  This  being  the  case,  it 
is  evident  that  Geology  may  be  made  ancillary  to  the  pulpit  A  student 
of  the  Bible,  who  is  also  a  student  of  Nature,  is  to  just  this  extent  bet- 
ter fitted  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  With  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  world  of  order  and  beauty  around  him,  he  is  prepared  to  understand 
the  phraseology  of  the  Word  of  Life,  to  enter  more  deeply  than  he  other- 
wise would  into  its  spiritual  import,  to  draw  out  its  treasures  more 
exhaustively ;  to  exhibit  them  in  closer  consonance  with  the  natural  sci- 
ences with  which  most  have  some  acquaintance,  to  solve  the  difficulties 
and  perplexities,  which  are  perpetually  arising  from  this  source  in  the 
minds  of  his  hearers ;  and  thus,  in  presenting  the  Gospel,  to  meet  the  rea- 
sonable demands  and  necesi«ities  of  the  age.  Accordingly,  the  study  of 
Geology,  though  it  never  be  mentioned  by  name,  may  add  untold  power  to 
the  pulpit;  help  it  to  become,  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  not  merely  a 
thing  of  the  past,  but  a  living  centre  of  light  and  influence,  an  existing 
means  of  dispelling  darkness,  a  present  aid  in  the  upbuilding  of  souls  in 
holiness.^  Now,  if  there  be  such  a  process  in  operation,  it  can  scarcely 
fail  to  elevate  and  ennoble  the  whole  man ;  and  not  him  alone,  or  the 
character  of  the  pulpit  merely ;  it  will  tend  to  reach  the  entire  community, 
to  spread  from  nation  to  nation,  and  thus  to  affect  the  literature  of  each 
and  of  every  people  that  yields  to  its  sway.  Working  in  this  wise  like 
leaven,  it  creates  a  wide  demand,  and  prompts  to  its  supply.  It  raises  the 
received  standard  of  literary  excellence  ;  so  it  affords  help  toward  its  real- 
ization under  appropriate  forms ;  it  also  prepares  the  way  for  its  generous 
appreciation.  As  literature  is  the  choice  expression  of  the  life  of  a  people, 
under  the  glowing  forms  of  the  intellect,  as  kindled  by  the  heart,  and 
guided  by  the  crcitive  imagination,  the  higher  the  life  is  the  nobler 
and  the  more  lofty  will  it  be  in  all  its  varied  utterances.  The  influence 
of  such  studies  will,  likewise,  appear  in  elevating  the  recognized  stand- 
ard of  the  fine  arts,  in  furnishing  aid  toward  the  embodiment  of  man's 
nobler  conceptions,  in  cultivating  a  taste  for  masterpieces  of  ideal  per- 

^  This  suggests  a  want,  which,  so  far  a»  we  arc  aware,  still  remains  largely  unsup- 
plied,  in  our  Theological  Seminaries.  In  our  judgment,  each  school  for  theological 
training  needs,  in  addition  to  its  ordinary  appliances,  a  distinct  department,  which  shall 
have  as  its  aim  the  thorough  and  exhaustive  exhibition  of  the  relations  of  the  natural 
sciences,  and  especially  of  Geology,  to  the  Bible.  A  comparative  department  of  this 
kind,  well  manned,  promises  to  do  for  Christianity  and  the  churches  a  work  which  now, 
alas !  is  left  for  the  most  part  undone ;  it  might  prepare  the  clergyman  to  meet  and  inflii- 
cnce  a  large  class  in  society  which  is  not  likely  to  be  reached  by  existing  methods ;  it 
would  tend  to  free  our  churches  from  a  lurking  infidelity  which,  like  a  dry-rot,  is  work- 
ing ruin  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord.    "  Verily,  we  speak  that  wc  do  know." 


^^■^-:  R   «r  vnie  vT  tte^nic  ^  fren^  tan  aiv  aid  kn  •»>  w^ 
"■■I  i.  o^  Hit  "mi^!  TiU^iw  ■     T^Br  ^miriAil  >7   r)m  ^itnnnl^* .  «* 

*^C  t:  kal.  nufl-:  Lbtir  e<TiUL  i''.fl7    u-  ria*i   niorf  (viKiori?  .^    j.  j,itt«is;i,- 
^*i.  s  ic^c"  EuiT:  0-'  lift-  anwniiie-  o:"'  ;:ii,  n  i:j.  mo;^  slmnim.  jiw.~  l*lipr 

"•■^ ».- cberiiOieii.  eT>  snri.  !.■  tjIm  iIh  n>a!.  sK'vi  ih:  Uw.i-.i?  iV  i»*iim  , 
^■3  ertabiii  liini  ir.  ra;ioii«l  inT^Jun-..  wi:i.  ri^hiiu'.  r.i!iii\v  .ivrr  all  ilir 
^^ei  rorm-  ofcreaiioB.  G.iininc  :i  ]ir.i:".>iiii.',  m-i^h;  uv.r  ilu  ».iri.;  uriniii.l 
"^  *c  MUal.  f*cuiv  an  intcliisfni  liomiiiioi,  ii>fi  i;.  miii  l«(vi.mii-  iim^cis 
**^Bfoorowii  nuurt.  Doiii;:tl.U.  w.iii.  hv  Mil.;  .nirsihr-  w  ilii  Hmnr 
S»«rt.  wt  Eiiall  I*  piiik-d  inifal;  ili.iruih:  a:  il..  s.-im.  imi.  m.  slmll  Iv 
?**wiaJlT  uugh;  rigrilh-  In  repulon'  our  v:iriou-  )>.>mt>  o:  Ifvlx,  mm.l, 
^*d  bean,  and  b.j  lo  u*c  a.-^  no!  i.>  nl.up.-  l)n-  niniiiiol.;  )■'"•''"">•  Ji'ii* 
1  upon   u^,  ki   iioiUnteil   bounrj.  b;   im  hIIium    iVi'ai.v,,  oin    cn-i-- 

,lo»\  It.  Vi;rk^. 
CumiDOc,  Mam. 
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DISQUISITION 


Concerning 

Ecclefiaftical    Councils. 

[Continued  from  page  82.] 

AN  Ecclefiajlical  Council^  or  Synod^  is  a  Convention  of  duly  qualified 
Perfons,  called  to  Confult,  and  judge  about  Affairs,  in  which 
Churches,  one  or  more  are  concerned.  There  have  been  great  Difputes 
on  that  Queftion,  Who  has  Fotver  to  Convoke  a  Synod?  Whether  it 
belongs  to  Magiftrates,  or  to  Paftors.  I  (hall  not  infifl  upon  that  En- 
quiry, only  fay,  that  if  we  keep  to  Scripture,  Churches  have  this  Power 
Belonging  to  them.  There  have  likewife  been  fome  who  have  decried 
ail  EccUfiiaJlical  Councils  as  ufelefs,  [2]  nay,  pernicious ;  and  as  having 
always  done  hurt  to  the  Intereft  of  Religion.  Nazianzais  (a)  Elx- 
preffions  Concerning  this,  are  famoufly  kno\Vn.  Bellarmine  Charges 
Luther  with  being  of  that  Opinion,  but  he  wrongs  him.  If  Lutker 
was  againft  all  Councils,  why  does  Bellarmine  complain  of  his  being 
Prefident  of  a  Council,  Convened  at  Wittenberg^  in  the  Year  1536.  in 
which  there  were  (as  he  fays)  Three  Hundred  Pajlors,  I  know  not  of 
one  Proteftant  Writer  of  any  Fame,  that  diflikes  all  Synoi^,  Grotius  only 
Excepted  :  It  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  greateft  part  of  Ecclefiafti- 
cal Cofivocations^  have  done  more  againft  the  Truth  then  for  it,  as  any 
man  that  Confults  Aljleds  Chronology  of  Councils,  will  eafily  perceive. 
But  this  has  proceeded  not  from  the  nature  of  Councils,  but  from  the 
faultinefs  of  the  Perfons,  of  whom  they  were  Conftituted.  The  greateft 
part  of  Magiftrates,  and  of  Miniifters,  and  of  Profeffed  Chriftians  have 
been  Erroneous  and  Vicious.  This  [3]  ought  not  to  prejudice  Men 
againft  Magiftracy,  and  Miniftry,  and  Chriftianity.  The  fame  is  to  be 
affirmed  of  Synods,  of  which  alfo  there  have  been  more  than  a  few  that 
have  been  bleffed  for  the  Suppreffion  of  Errors,  and  Eftablifliment  of 
the  Churches  in  the  Truth.  Several  Particular  and  Provincial  Synods 
have  given  a  faithful  Teftimony  againft  Errors,  both  in  Judgment  and 
Pra6lice.    Writers  inform  us,  that  {c{  Thefirjl  Ecclefiajlical  Council^  after 

(a)  in  Epift,  ad  Procopium,  (c)  Eackard.  Ecclef.  Hiftary^  p,  343. 

(b)  in  Chronol,  Cap,  36. 


.Mfiia.    IIk  bas  been  1 

««  IB  IBc  Vorid.    s.  TiK  id  Cmnd  CwrJ  ai  t 

^"'^*  lacTC  vc3[c  S9  liimnwg  sitf  *^F  * 

4ted  faAan,  in  vluLki  Ae  B^i^^-itf  3^bnaa,  vfaa  nantaawi  Att 
CSoiBBnNi  Fcdbo^os  Ciwai.Miiifl  Tin  S^Md  Cmmoo^^  A 
JOL  la&M^eiytjsgal  .^idm.  Abk  «as  ^Mter  Sanad.  dm^b  as 

saEntaal  cnacj  bdd  bu  ^^ff^"  "  vgbes  al^x  the  &ft  ;  in  wiii^  aat  Sc- 
■Kial  Emr  cd  tfae  fft*f"  £ctnxai  «xs  EfixUifimL,  and  b'weixl  M*1"Wtt 
■f  die  Synod  QTsrrr.ei  r'  T  i-rj-*?^  t:  ^J:■■-::^  ■'-  I-i-— :-»  o:'  ihc 
M^omy.  In  [t'j  fo  Ihan  a  rime  have  ^l-n^Qs  in  ihe  ume  piace.  greaiiy 
vaned  firom  one  ancnncT'.  4-  In  ibe  General  f  t~n»i  a:  ChaLoLiti.  A.  T>. 
451.  there  was  63a  Pa&on.  beudes  Presbnei!  and  Laimen,  as  ihey  are 
called  :  This  Synod  was  oi  greai  nfe  in  Contuting  and  Condemnii^  the 
Hocfr  of  Sutycha.  who  held  thai  ihere  was  bu!  one  Nanire  beianpn^ 
to  our  Saviour  Cbrifl :  n  appears  by  thefe  mentioned,  ihai  norwiifaftan^i- 
nf  Councils  are  not  infallible.  neverUideis.  xhcv  hai'e  been  ven'  hetpiui 
to  A&xner  the  Trath.  and  fetiie  the  Chuiches  in  ihe  proiefiion  of  \\. 
Tlicy  are  neccftaiy,  tho'  not  abfbiutelr  to  the  San^.  vex  1.1  the  jf>^ 
Umg  of  Churches.  1  hare  faid  nothing  o:  the  SvTtods  n-hicfa  bivt  been 
ancHig  the  Sef^rmed.  in  theli;  laltef  .\ge&,  in  Fratui  and  Httiiaud,  and  in 
oflter  Counnies.  bv  foute  01'  which  the  IntereA  of  the  true  Rcli^on  has 
been  a  great  gainer.  It  iias  been  Obieded  by  lome.  Wier.'  iaiv  t»-  .m 
Infiitatwa  far  Synods  f  We  anfwer.  thai  the  Li^ht  of  Nature  diKots 
tmto  it :  J'Jus  vidtui  Oadi.  guam  Otiiiia,  Many  £\'es  fee  more  than 
one.  The  Scripture  iaj-s,  U'hert  m  OiuttieJ  u  thi  [o]  PaifiitiaJ^.  hut  im 
3k  mu/trfffiff  <rf  Caunfdhrs  ihert  is  Jqfdy.  Prov.  1 1.  14.  And  ihcrciitre 
ftey  thai  arc  wile,  will  in  their  difticuliies  ask  for  Counfel  3  Samt,  30. 
sB.     ThPf  vrerr  woiti  io  JfiaUi  in  aid  time,  /nyi^,  thfy  Jka/^  /ireh  a^ 
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Counfd  at  Abel ;  and  fo  they  ended  the  Matter,  Moreover,  we  have 
Scripture  Example  for  a  Synod.  The  Church  in  Antiochy  and  that  at 
yerufalem^  under  the  Condu6l  of  the.  Apoftles,  Convened  in  order  to . 
Confulting  on  a  Queftion,  which  was  of  common  Concernment  to  theoL 
Dr  Owen  (d)  therefore  rightly  obferves,  That  Synods  are  Confecrated  io 
the  ufe  of  the  Church  in  all  Ages,  by  the  Example  of  the  Apoflles^  in  ikdr 
guidance  of  the  firfl  Churches  of  yews  and  Gentiles^  which  had  the  fprm 
of  a  Divine  Inflitution^  as  being  by  them  under  the  ConduH  of  the  Hoiy 
Spirit. 

Thefe  things  being  premifed,  I  proceed  to  what  I  have  principally 
defigned  in  this  Difquifition.  There  are  two  Problems  relating  to  Mp- 
elefiaflical  Councils^  which  I  have  been  defired  to  Exprefs  my  Thoughts 
and  Judgment  con[7]cerning  them.     One  of  the  Queflions  is, 

Whether  no  Affs  of  Councils  are  to  be  received  as  Concluding  amd 
Decijive,  for  which  there  is  not  the  Concurrence  of  the  Major  part  of  ike 
Paflors  therein  Concerned  1 

The  Affirmative  I  can  in  no  wife  Concur  with.  I  may  fuppofe,  that  I 
have  as  much  reafon  to  know  what  has  been  the  pra6Hce  of  thefe 
Churches,  as  mofl  Men  now  alive  ;  having  been  (however  unworthy)  in 
the  Teaching  Office  among  them  for  more  than  two  and  fifty  years ; 
(which  fo  far  as  I  underftand,'no  other  Minifter  now  in  New-Englttnd 
has)  and  affifling  in  many  Councils  of  the  Churches,  in  which  I  never 
knew  but  that  the  Concurrence  of  the  Major  part  of  the  Delegates  was 
Decifive  :  Nor  was  it  ever  declared,  that  one  half  of  the  Pallors  iq 
Synods  (hould  have  a  Negative  on  the  whole  Council ;  nor  Ailerted, 
That  Pallors  have  a  greater  Authority  than  Puling  Elders^  which  is  im- 
plied in  the  Queflion  under  Confideration.  Shall  we  affirm,  that  if  there 
ffiould  be  a  Council,  confifting  of  ten  Paflors,  and  ten  Puling  [8] 
Elders^  and  twenty  Brethren,  that  if  five  of  thefe  Pallors  perhaps  un- 
lludied,  Unexperienced  Young  Men  did  not  Concur,  notwithHanding 
the  other  five  Pallors,  Men  of  the  greatell  Learning  and  Gravity,  and 
all  the  ten  Ruling  Elders,  and  the  twenty  Brethren  fully  Concurred,  yet 
that  the  A61  of  the  Council  Ihall  be  no  A<51  at  all,  becaufe  the  five 
Young  Pallors  did  not  Approve  of  it ;  But  this  alfo  is  implied  in  the 
Queftion.     My  further  Reafon  for  Non-concurrence  therewith  are  theie» 

I.  In  the  Synod  at  yerufalem  (the  firft  and  only  Council  of  Churches 
mentioned  in  the  Scripture)  The  Paftors  there  did  not  AlTume  to  them- 
felves  a 'Negative  over  the  other  Meflengers;  therefore  neither  ought  k 
to  be  fo  now.  It  is  clear,  that  not  only  Elders,  but  Brethren  a6led  ia 
that  Council ;  and  that  Brethren,  and  not  Paftors  only  Ihould  be  fent  10 
Synods,  is  acknowledged  by  us  all.     It  has  been  difputed  between  Pr9^ 

(d)  Of  Go/pel  Churches,  p,  252. 


1870.]         Bntlmm-ti  m^  m  JTmiiwa^-iiiiT  C^m^nk, 


■  Srnod,   7br  it  ii  mm  J^mO^  ^  ike  I 

tne  Voicr  «iA  tfae  €Aet ;  ^  #d5  ihiy  fsntc,  beoAe  ii  «n  b  m  tlB 
Srnod  at  TiniUH.  Aer  ns«e  fliMclr ;  WI7  ns  ibe  OWe  broi^ 
*  lo  tbe  Breibnn,SBd  not  id  ibe  I^Aora  onV  iT  die;  hjid  bm  power  W 
jo^  aad  to  de^TMtte  ooacxxa^  die  Qneftiaa  bdom  dten?  ll* 
Decrees  of  thai  S^Mdwoe  fcM  as  Ifae  ChanAes  m  «k-  mmmnftkt 
£ntkrm,asmwHaicS&tjlf$fiiBmmd£Utn.  Aos  15.  u.  it/A^W 
ikeAfi>^MMdEidtn,witk^wJk»ieCkmrdklrJimd  Ckt^  JUU;mmI 
ver.  13.    They  wrote  LeIMra  byifaei  after  tfcb  nwancr;  7>r  ^^niBn-, 

»f,v-iz.     Ar««(m  wsMfcs  £Um;  udvcr.  sS.     Afiami  ftui  t»  tilt 
Htiy  Gktfl,  mdUiu.  UhiymegnxUrk^Tdai  tkam  th^  tur^/krj  Aingt, 
Tlie  Council  at  ^tf>/  voald  not  admit  of  [10]  tbe  f^'r  ^mpaiMXf 
CKtx  ibe  whole  Coonci!,  as  if  ibe  Coanol  could  not  make  *  Vatid  A£^ 
if  the  PrrtoiJid  Pafivr  o\-er  all  the  Cinirdies  did  not  Concur ;  and  tbcy 
■cafbned  thus,  (as  I  find  our  ProKeftant  Dimes  ban  done)  that  irdKl 
■Agburc,  which  b  tranflated.  np/ea/ai,  or  il.^raiwy  good  to  us  (whidi  irotd 
is  ufed   three  times  bj-  the   Smod  at  ycr-jj.iltm)  !>cing  fpokcn  not  of 
-faftors  only,  but  of  oiher:i  alfo  ;  it  does  evidently  import,  that  ihofc 
others,  vit.  the  Brethren  in  the  Aflembly  liad  a  Power  of  JH.ijiiiient  and 
tJetermi nation  in  the  Queftion  under  debate.     They  in  whofe  N.mu'S  the 
Synodal  Decrees  were  fent  to  the  Churches,  had  undoubiciily  a  fulVra}^, 
^Uid  the  right  of  a  definitive  Sentence  in  them.     But  this  was  done  in 
».he  name  of  the  Brethren,  as  well  as  of  the  Pallors.     Now  then,  if  the 
knajoT  Part  of  all  thofe  who  have  in  common  the  power  of  a  definitive 
Sentence  Concurr,  the  Acl  of  the  Council  is  Valid,  and  ought  to  he  dc- 
^five.     It  has  been  objeifled,  that  in  A^s  16.  4.  'lis  s.iid,  that  the  Syno- 
dal Decrees  were  ordained  by  the  Appftlcs  and  Ehhrs,  without  any  men- 
"tion  of  [11]  the  Brethren,  therefore  it  may  feem  that  the  llrethreu  had 
not  a  Vote  therein.     To  this  both   Dr.    Whitaker,   and  our  Learned 
J'arker  (e)  Reply,  that  by  a  Syneehdoche  (very  ufiial  in  the  Scripture)  the 
Apodles  and  Elders,  being  a  chief  part  of  the  AfTembly,  are  put  for  the 
whole,  the  Brethren  being  included,  and  are  exprelly  mentioned  in  the 
former  Chapter.     It  is  paft  doubt  that  the  Queftion  was  broiiglil  to  Die 
Haltitude,  Alls  15.  12,  13.     (Gr.  PUthos  unde  Piths)  and  they  had  their 
part  in  difputing  and  difcuffmg  the  Queftion  then  to  be  decided.     Dr. 
(e)  Dt  Pclit,  Stele/.  Cap.  31.  p.  396. 
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Owat  (/)  fpeaks  the  truth,  when  he  fays,  that  it  is  not  neceflaiy  that 
Paftors  only  (hould  be  delegated  by  the  Churches,  ^u/  may  have  othert 
joyned  with  them  \  and  had  fo^  until  Prelaiick  Ufurpation  atfertumed  thdr 
Liberties  ;  therefore  there  ivere  others  befides  Paul  and  Barnabas  Jent  from 
Antioch  to  Jerufalem,  and  the  Brethren  of  the  Church  (fays  the  Do£tor) 
whatever  is  impudently  pretended  to  the  contrary ^  [12]  Concurred  in  the 
Decree  and  Determination  there  made,  I  fuppofe  there  are  no  Minifters 
in  New-England^  excepting  a  Conformifl  or  two,  but  what  is  in  this,  of 
Dr.  Owen*s  Judgment ;  yet  there  are  fome  in  the  World  will  be  ready  to 
fay.  Dr.  Owen  was  indeed  a  Man  of  great  Learning,  but  he  was  an  Imde- 
pendent^  and  wrote  like  himfelf ;  But  Dr.  Whitaker  Lived  before  the 
Name  of  Presbyterian  and  Independent  was  heard  of ;  yet  he  fpeaks  in 
an  higher  flrain  than  the  other  Dodlor  has  done.  This  Doctor  (^ 
fpeaking  of  the  Synod  at  J^erufalem^  has  thefe  words,  In  hoc  coneiih 
quivis  Laicus  et  Presbyter  definitivium  fuffragium  habuit^  nan  minus  fuam 
Petrus,  In  this  Council  (fays  he)  Every  Laick  and  Presbyter  hcui  a  de- 
finitive Suffrage  no  lefs  than  Peter.  This  was  Dr.  Whitaker' s  Judgment ; 
a  Man  of  whom  it  was  faid,  that  he  was  the  Oracle  of  the  Univerfity, 
and  the  Miracle  of  the  World. 

2.  When  Paftors  of  Churches  Convene  in  Synods,  it  is  not  their  Pat 
[f3]toral  Office,  but  the  Churches  delegation,  which  gives  them  a  right 
to  be  there.  It  was  once  difputed,  whether  the  Bifhops  have  not  a 
Negative  on  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  fo  that  there  can  be  no  Valid  A61  of 
Parliament  without  their  Concurrence.  Mr.  Bafhaw,  (a  Learned 
Lawyer)  proved  they  had  not ;  becaufe  they  did  not  Sit  there  by  .virtue 
of  their  Office,  but  of  the  Baronies  which  belonged  to  them.  If  then 
Pastors  do  not  Sit  in  Council  as  Officers,  but  as  Meffengers  deputed  by 
their  Churches,  they  may  not  Claim  ap  Negative.  They  would  have  no 
right  to  be  in  this  or  that  Synod,  if  their  Churches  did  not  fend  them. 
True  it  is,  when  a  Council  is  Called  for,  the  Churches  ought  to  fend 
their  Paftors,  for  they  ftiould  be,  and  often  are,  moft  able  to  Judge  in  Ec- 
clefiaftical  Affairs.  The  words  in  our  Platform  are  thefe  .*  Becaufe  none 
arCy  orfhould  be  more  fit  to  know  the  State  of  the  Churches^  nor  to  ctdvife 
of  ways  for  the  good  thereof  than  Elders  ;  therefore  it  is  fit  in  the  Choice 
of  Meffengers  for  fuch  Affemblies,  they  havefpecial  refpeH  to  fuch,  Never- 
[i4]thelefs,  they  do  not  Sit  there  as  Paftors,  Officers,  Rulers.  Dr. 
Owen  fpeaks  Judicioufly,  and  like  himfelf  in  faying,  ThcU  no  Perfons  by 
virtue  of  any  Office  meerly^  have  right  to  be  Members  of  Ecclefiaflieai 
Synods  as  fuch  ;  neither  is  there  Example  or  Reafon  to  give  colour  to  any 
fuch  pretence :  Officers  of  the  Church  ought  to  beprefent  in  them^  but  meeriy 
as  fuchy  it  belongs  not  to  them.    They  who  fay,  this  is  pure  Independent 

(f )  Ubifuprap,  263.  (g)  Dt  Con/Uijs  Quejt.  3.  Cap.  3.  /.  97. 


w-    messCSky-faidsM  tk  CoBvnmMt  ^'<f  **)!»» 

T  ate  M  aat  VcAed  «wli  mv  Ct% jl  AiliiW)||fc 

Id  be  Aar  Rtydu^wwta,  dkar  n>«B  ■  dtc  Graat  C>.>MKd  it  ittk 

XaXkMBEqgJ;  Arf^rfcmtey«MMifcaro«mC»ly.<»e*w«gm<W 

Rule   and    Ai!&an^  An  Ae  od«t^     0«  (b^F*  «"  ftlBWi  /IvAl^ 

A391  aiul  DiL  ;f:hfcfcr)^&B^jwnto-rfii\<Wi»r.AwW|gM>1>. 

Why  (bocU  there  not  be  a  .^nty  in  tfae  Awwr,  vtien  tbeiv  b  9  Tto*^ 

in  tfae  Dtt^mtim }  tberc  is  great  Rc»Ibo  ftv  It.  Con&dcnng  ttiAt  fomt 

Ikcthres  wbo  are  feni  b>  Coondls,  are  as  able,  and  it  may  bcs  fU  IWM 

able   to  give  I,ight  t:r:'::crTT-:nj  i!:e  Qt^>:i->r.  !o  be  liiiaitVwi,  iban  mi;^ 

faftor  there.     Id  the  famous  Xuau  Syit^J^  the  (>n;At  Al'katMjiiti  WAtt 

ttot  then  a  Paftor,  (Bifhops  have  appropriaieil  that  namo  u>  thcmlclwjt,) 

^at  a.J)eaam  in  the  [16]  Church  oi  AU.x.iii.iri,).     Rit  \\h;)l    I'Attur  ftM* 

v»hicb  there  were  more  than  300  in  that  Council)  tlivl  fo  inncli  Spivit"** 

*i»r   the  Truth,  in  oppofition  to  the  Arutn  Htrt/y.  as  Ati,iM,tfln.<  iliil  i 

^vho  notwithilanding  his  being  but  a  Dfaam.  was  a  k^';*!  I""'  "I  'l''*l  Al'- 

X«mbly.     In  the  Synod  at  £>ort,  almoft  an  Hundred  years  limp.  I'omc  vii 

SiJie  Seniors  (as  they  call  their  Ruling  Elders)  diii  as  IWtitit  (whu  wft*  A 

^Member  of  that  Synod)  teftifies  more  Senice  for  the  'rinlh  ntiniiill  lliQ 

-^rminian  Rcmonjlrants,  than  fome  of  their  Pallors  lUd.     We  have  I'rf » 

in  feveral  of  our  own  Churches,  Brethren  of  f:ir  greater  l.rm»iii|i  mwl 

^^bilities,  than  their  Pallors.     And  fince  iht  fiiivr  <•/  Syitthh  u  w^y 

^on/ultative,  what  good  reafon  can  there  be  given,  wliy  fiii'h  ihntilil  niit 

liave  an  Equal  Vote  with  any  other  ?    -SV  paria  aiit  M"/'"<t  in  l.ithh 

^ana  relucmt,  Carnon  adhiberentur  ii%  Condiio  iU(lrJii}fti,;i  I  fwyw  t^uHht- 

^er;  {*)  If  ZaicJts  have  Equal,  or  it  may  be,  (greater  (iiftK  limn    llllUii|ip>, 

-wbyfliould  not  their  Votes  in  Synods  be  of  [  1 7 1  I%([ual  Aulliiiiliy  will) 

others?    It  is  paft  doubt,  (as  wc  fliall  further  llicw)  lliat  In  llw  Ainloili 

Councils  there  were  Brethren  as  well  as  Pajlors,  and  thiU  tht  IJtii/iM  »{ 

•  Bultingir  ii  Cenfdijt  cap.  2.  /.  I37. 


-  I    '  ■ 
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the  Quejlion  was  brought  before  them  alfo,  which  implies  an  Equality  of 
Power  in  their  Suffrages.  It  has  Been  objedted,  that  this  Principle  wUl 
make  way  for  Ignorant  Mechanicks  to  Carry  it  in  Synods  againft  their 
Learned  Paftors.  The  Jefuit  Saunders  raveth  at  the  CenturiatorSy  be- 
caufe  they  affirmed,  (and  mofl  truly)  that  in  the  Primitive  Churches^ 
others  befides  Clergy-Men  were  Members  in  Synods  :  He  fays,  that  none 
but  Mad-men  will  believe  that  Mechanicks  (hould  Sit  in  Council  with 
Bi/hopSy  about  Ecclefiaftical  Affairs.  But  why  not  ?  As  for  the  name  of 
Mechanicks^  altho'  it  is  Contemptible  with  us,  it  is  not  fo  in  all  Nations. 
It  was  not  fo  among  the  yews.  The  mod  Learned  RabbPs  have  not 
thought  themfelves  difhonoured  by  Learning  (i)  a  Trade.  In  their 
Writings  we  read  of  Rabbi  yo/e,  a  Skinner ;  Rabbi  yohn  a  [i8]  Shoe- 
maker ;  Rabbi  yude  a  Baker,  Rabbi  Meir  a  Scrivener.  And  we  know 
that  the  Apoftle  Faul^  noiwithdanding  his  being  a  great  Scholar,  had 
learned  to  be  a  Tent-maker ;  and  Aqnila,  a.  man  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, was  of  the  fame  Craft.  AHs  i8.  3.  It  was  frequent  among  the 
Minifters  of  Bohemia,  to  be  well  skilled  in  fome  Mechanical  Operationt, 
It  is  not  then  enough  to  Unqualify  a  Man  for  a  .Synod,.that  he  is  a  Mb- 
chanick  ;  Nor  are  any  Minifters  among  us  (altho*  Prelatills  are)  of  that 
Opinion  :  Nor  have  I  written  this,  as  if  I  thought  Every  Brother  in  a 
Church,  were  fit  to  be  Chofen  a  Member  of  a  Council.  Chutches 
ought  to  be  careful  in  that  matter.  If  they  fend  Ignorant  and  Ui^quaU* 
fied  Perfons  to  be  their  Delegates^  the  fault  is  in  the  Church  that  does 
fo,  and  not  in  the  Principle,  that  has  been  maintained.  The  Judicious 
Author  of  a  little  Book,  with  the  Title  of,  Puritani/mus  AngiicctnuSy  af- 
firms, that  it  is  no  difparagement  to  a  Church,  if  fome  who  Exercife  M§- 
chanick  Arts^  are  Chofen  Ruling  Elders  therein,  provided  they  are  Men 
of  Underftanding,  and  of  Exem[i9]{^ary  Piety.  Then  why  may  not 
fuch  be  Delegates  of  Churches.  I  (hall  further  add,  that  there  are 
Mechanicks^  who  altho*  they  do  not  Excel  in  that  which  is  called  Hu- 
mane Learnings  they  are  well  Verft  and  Learned  in  the  Scriptures,  f{>end- 
ing  much  time  in  Confulting  thofe  Oracles  of  God,  and  being  Men  of 
great  Piety,  and  Excellent  Natural  Accompliihments,  they  may  be  very 
Ufeful  in  Synods.  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftorians,  give  a  Remarkable  Account 
of  what  happened  in  the  Nicene  Synod,  A  Pious  Old  Man,  who  was  no 
Clergy-Man,  nor  Exercifed  in  Philofophical  Notions,  by  his  plain  dit 
courfe  did  more  towards  the  Convi6lion  of  an  Heretical  PhilofoheTi 
than  all  the  Learned  Bifhops  in  the  Council  could  do. 

3.  Popery  came  in  at  this  door,  of  Paftors  affuming  more  to  them- 
felves than  belongs  to  them,  and  the  Fraternities  readinefs  to  part  with 
what  was  theirs.    The  Famous  Author  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Council  of 

(i)  Du  veil,  in  A^  9.  43* 


in  tfac  Tor  rjo.  tttat  m 

feveatr  tKi  Hffae^  «r  htfon.    After  At^  kad  Owriewnei  Ac  Hw** 

caimt  of  tbeir  pwtudhy  b  »  ISfmeSai  LeOet,  Andcd  «o  the  thfflt 
SUfaop  of  [>i]  Jbme,  and  Id  eAos  (»>  wJtidk  tma-  wm  «n«»  atf 

1j^.  &7S  Mr.  .Cobv^    And  io  faae  of  11k  Gmm^  C^mmlOe,  *«n 

verc  not  onh-  FiAan..int  Eldcn  nd  Liraen  too  {as  Atv  cdl  IhMk) 
»ho  had  their Sabaec  iD  ibaa.  Soil  wasto  Ihe  A5i(w.^i«a/.-  Kftn- 
and  f  uun/jifj,  «te  vera  not  Paflofs  bat  Elders  of  die  Cburdi  ibcA  tk 

fipm.'.  f'^ei  -.Sr  AS?  rf  f^-:T  C-Tmril ;  and  in  «wt  of  rA»faM4<«  ihtT* 

were  many  Laicts.     I  know  Papifts  and  Prelates  deny  ihi^  V«l  iho  IVl"- 

Cuxooy  of  Socrates  and  Evfibius,  and  others,  have  fulfii-iomlv  imi\-c»5  it. 

^^oiwiihftanding  the  Myilen-  of  Iniquity  began  to  work  betimos  ;  It  was 

»    «onfiderable  time  before  Bilhops  did  .\f(moj',\'isf  all  Syivnlil  Power, 

■*"•»  Uliirpation  came  in  graduaHv,  until  at  1ai\  iu>ne  hnt  /<iih.\f'.'.  wlm 

<=^»JIed  themfelves  Paflors,  were  thought  wonhy  to  hv.  M.-nibei-s  (.ViillitH- 

«^w:»t  of  Ecdefia/lical  Councils,  and  of  tliefe  there  were  fonirtinies  |jj) 

'^-■^Jre  than  a  good  many.     Bellarminf  tells  of  a  Coiinoil,  (whii-h  he  will 

'^^•ve  to  be  his  tenth  («)  General  one)  in  which  there  were  no  Icfs  ihan  it 

*^*"*<wfand  Bifhops.     I  mention  not  tliefe  lhint:s  10  re  Heel  on  any,  mily 

^^^^nfidering    that  Good  and  Faithful   Pallors   in    the    more    PiiniiiivR 

"*"~ lines,  did  unawares  give  a  ftep  toward  Popery  ;  we  IhnuKl  lie  w;Uvh- 

^1^1  againll  any  thing  that  may  have  the  leall   Afpert  ih,U  w.iy.     The 

*-^aftors  in  the  Council  at  Nice  {e)  giving  Ihe  jircccitcui  y  lo  the  Hiihup  >i|" 

~^me,  was  a  fatal  thing.     Before  that  was  done,  Ihe  (.'huieh  of  K,'mt 

^"•aith  ^iieas  Syhius)  had  but  little  Refpea, 

(l)Zii  3,  Cup.  10.  has  thift  iiiords,  PrefL-nlt  flebis  m,ixima  f.ulr. 
(t)  Eiod.  Homill.  11. 

{a)  Sa  flfr.  Echiids  £ce/ffia/lui,J  //•t/<»'y.  f.  43?.  (n)  Co^.i/iiim  /.ifr'Wf/:, 

(p)  Nietnum  Coneilijum  fedtm  Mtritricia  qua  /ufir  ftflim  meiilri  /niti  fi\r/^iitvil, 
*-  Parker  fill.  Lib.  p.  269. 
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4.  The  Affirmative  does  not  agree  with  the  Do^De  of  the  mod;  Re- 
formed Churches  at  this  day.  Whether  Presbyterian  or  Congregational; 
If  it  had  been  thus  ExpreiTed,  no  A6t  of  the  Council  (hall  be  decifive 
without  the  major  part  of  the  Eiders^  it  had  been  [23]  (tho*  not  juilifyable) 
yet  lefs  Exceptionable.  But  as  it  is  now  Expreffed,  it  makes  Rylimg 
ElderSy  as  well  as  Brethren  in  Councils  to  fignifie  very  Little.  When 
the  Scripture  informs  us  that  the  Synodal  Decrees  of  the  Council  at 
JerufaUm  wer^  Confented  to  by  the  Elders ;  our  incomparable  Parker 
obferves,  that  Rulings  as  well  as  Teaching  Elders  were  Comprehended 
under  that  Expreflfion.  A  Ruling  Elder  has  not  that  Dailrinal  Auik^r- 
iiyy  which  a  Faflor  has  ;  neverthelefs  his  Ruling  Authority  is  Equal  with 
the  Pallors ;  and  when  as  Delegates  they  Sit  in  Synods,  may  have  an 
Equal  Power.  Hence  Sutliff^  (a  Prelatick  Proteftant)  complains  that 
the  Synods  of  the  Reformed  Churches  fend  two  Ruling  Elders  far  mtt 
Paflory  and  fo  (fays  he)  the  major  pari  Carries  it  againfl  their  Pcfiors. 
Under  the  Reforming  Parliament  in  England^  there  was  a  Presbyterian 
Provincial  Synod,  fettled  at  London  (p)  Confifling  of  twelve  Mimfiers^  and 
twenty  four  Lay-Elders^  (as  they  were  cal[24]led)  Ails  to  be  Valid  wkidk 
pafs  by  the  Major  part.  Sir  B.  Whitlock^  in  his  Memorials,  /.  23.  in- 
forms us,  that  in  the  year  1638.  It  was  Determined  in  Scotland^  that 
every  Parifh  (hould  fend  a  Lay-man^  whom  they  called  a  Ruling  Elder, 
to  their  National  Synod,  which  (hould  have  Equal  Power  with  the  Min- 
ifler.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Walter  Stuart,  in  his  Colledlions  concerning 
the  Difcipline  and  Government  of  the  Church  in  Scotland^  informs  ua^ 
that  their  General  Assembly  Confifts  of  Pallors  and  Ruling  Elders ;  and 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  the  Number  of  Pallors  were 
but  the  fourth  part  of  the  AlTembly.  Their  Ruling  Elders  are  not 
Ordained  with  Impofition  of  Hands.  He  fays,  that  the  Alfembly  is 
Null  where  no  Ruling  Elders  are  CommiHionated.  He  takes  notice, 
that  by  the  diredlions  of  the  Englifh  Parliament,  Augufl  19. 1545.  it  is 
provided,  that  there  be  in  all  AlTemblies  a  Ruling  Elder,  and  one  Min* 
iRer.  In  the  Ecclefiallical  Difcipline  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in 
France,  'tis  declared,  that  in  their  Provincial  Synods,  the  Pallor  (ball 
bring  one  or  two  El[25]ders  with  him  ;  and  that  if  he  Comes  alone,  he 
Ihall  not  be  regarded  ;  that  the  Prefident  in  the  Synod  Ihall  gather  the 
Votes  of  every  Particular,  and  declare  the  Major  part ;  and  that  Elders 
deputed  by  the  Churches,,^//  have  their  Votes  as  the  Faflors,  v.  Chap. 
8./.  26,  27.  So  that  in  a  Presbyterian  Synod,. an  A61  may  be  valid, 
altho'  the  major  part  of  the  Pallors  do  not  Concur ;  nay,  tho'  not  one 
Pallor  does  Concur  in  the  Pafllng  of  it.  Was  not  the  National  Kirk 
AlTembly  in  Scotland  lately  Over-ruled  by  the  Ruling  Elders  therein.    As 

(p)  See  the  Hiftory  of  the  Four  Lafi  Reigns,  p.  159. 


^0t  EJdrri.     Tins  ipe^i  nar  Renr^rufi  J^^int,".     N.'«  .^O  >:••.  A^ifidivn^yqv 

«fao  aiE  jxx  Pafbxr^  miT  be  Elcctied,     TTw   r-^^i  .V/*!"!   twli^vv 
dat  tbere  were  Iti.tt  in  the  .\i*«f  t^wn*.*^ 

It  has  been  <%}ecTed.  ihil  Mr.  C/atm  n\xmXA\nf..  \'\  xtsW  m  t^ 
^Dod  of  yenuaiat,  the  Amtki>rity  i^  tikf  /V.tsvs  «)  .■U■<^^  ;^  •kv'  ,«k>\ 
n  lAf  ApcJUa  anj  EJJert,  Some  I  he*r  haw  Uu)  g^iistl  wvttt^t  stfsvw 
this.  I  (hall  a  little  Confider  it.  t.  Why  iVniUt  wv  t>.\  .4.M*.'^  rt 
Kria  v^/iu  yurare  Magijhi'i  Why  (hould  wc  fall  i»i'\  Mah  M<mM  ' 
Mai.  33.  13.  The  Schol-tnen  vill  now  »ni)  ihci^  I'av  oi  \\\^\\  it.lmtt^st 
Hafter,  />fftr  Lombard,  Hie  Magi^rr  mon  trnffut.  \  «,<;)  I  t>>iv  wv  titiil) 
Crave  Leave  to  DilTent  from  our  Mailer.  So  if  Mi,  t'.vA*^  \\a\  \\^\\ 
pened  to  drop  a  Notion,  which  does  not  well  Suil  *.\\\\  \  >»y'*>^tt('f."hty 
Prineiples,  which  we  take  to  be  acconliim  to  ilii»  .St'ii|Mtiii\  wi'  nn'  iiiX 
bound  to  write  after  him.     If  the  Opiiiinn  <il'  Mm  wnii  in  »|fi  litf  lliii 


(q)  Survey  Part  4,  /.  ^%  48,  S»- 

fH  /UaK  J^kA^.  Tkeol.  Ut.  7.  Ca/.  14. 


(r)  /n  Aw  Httlti/tkt  AlH.  h'  41 
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Queflion,  there  is  as  much  reafon  to  fubmit  to  Dr.  Ames  as  to  any  Man ; 
who  fays,  that  others  befides  Paftors  may  have  Authority  in  Eccleflaftical 
Councils,  which  is  contrary  to  faying  Paflors  only  have  Authority.  2.  Let 
his  words  be  taken  in  a  right  fenfe,  apd  I  (hall  fay  as  my  Venerable  Fa- 
ther Cotton  does.     But  there  is  an  Ambiguity  in  the  word  Authority. 
Sometimes  it  is  taken  for  a  Power  of  Rule  and  yurifdiilion,     A  N^a- 
tive  Voice  implies  no  lefs.     No  Conventions  are  faid  to  have  Authority 
in  a  (lri<5t  fenfe,  or  a  Power  to  impofe  their  A6ls  on  others,  but  fuch  as 
have  a  Juridical  Power,     This  cannot  be  Mr.  Cottofi's  Meaning.     For 
all  Congregationalijls  (of  whom  he  was  not  the  lead)  deny  that  Synods 
have  any  fuch  Power.    This  we  fee  in  the  Order  of  the  [29]  Congre- 
gational Churches  (/)  Publifhed  in  1658.     Our  Nav-England  Platform 
declares,  that  a  Synod  cannot  Exercife  any  AH  of  Authority.     The 
Prefidential  Synod,  AHs  15.  (they  fay)  did  not.     The  Scripture  (faith  my 
Learned  Tutor,  Mr.  Norton  (/)  does  neither  Exprefly^  nor  by  jufl  Confe- 
quence  mention  Synodal  Authority,     When  the  Power  of  Synods  is  CaUed 
Authority^  the  Exprejfion  is  improper^  their  Power  is  only  Decifivey  not 
Authoritative^  i.  e.  Juridical     This  he  infifts  on,  and  proves  by  Argur 
ments  not  eafy  to  be  anfwered.     Which  is  alfo  done  by  Dr.  Goodioin  («) 
and  by  my  Father.  (7^/)     In  the  Private  Colloquies  among  the  Churches 
in  France^  they  allow  Elders  and  Deacons  to  propofe  their  Opinions ; 
but  (fay  they)  the  Decifion  of  the  DoHrine^  is  principally  referved  to  ike 
PaflorSy  and  to  Dolors  in  Divinity,     It  is  rational,  that  it  (hould  be  fo^ 
others  being  not  ordina[3o]rily  capable  to  Judge  in  abftrufe  Controverfy* 
There  is  a  Divine  Authority  belonging  to  Paflors.     i  Tim,  5.  17.    I  fup- 
pofe  Mr.  Cotton  intended  no  more  than  this,  that  if  the  Brethren  in  the 
Council  at  Jerufalem  had  Concurred  in  their  Advice,  if  all  the  Elders 
and  Apoftles  had  not  Concurred  with  thrm,  their  Decrees  would  have 
had  little  or  no  Authority.     And  who  will  fay  otherwife  ?     Mr.  Norton  in 
his   Catechifm,  has  this  Queftion,    What  is  the  Power  of  a  Coufuilt 
Anfw.  To  declare  the  Truth,  not  to  Exercife  Authority.     Neverthelefe, 
in  his  Anfwer  to  Apoliony^  p^  118.     He  proves  that  the  Sentence  of  a 
Council  is  to  be  Decifive.     3.  The  words  in  the  Queftion  very  much 
differ  from  Mr.  Cotton^s  AfTertition.     For  he  mentions  Elders^  when  as 
the  Queftion  fpeaks  of  Paflors  only,  which  has  a  Prelatick  Afpe6l.     He 
allows  as  much  Authority  to  Ruling  Elders  in  Synods,  as  to  Paftors^ 
which  the  Queftion  as  ExprefTed  does  not  do,  but  is  Exclufive  as  to 
their  having  a  Negative  on  the  A(5ls  of  the  Council.     4.  Mr.   Cotton 
fpeaks  of  Apoftolical   Authority.     The  Power  of  the  Apo[3i]flles  was 
greatei  than  ordinary  Paftors  may  pretend  unto. 

(f)  The/.  26.  (t)  Re/ponf,  ad  Apollon.  Cap,  10.  p,  Iio^  HI, 

(u)  0/  Churck'GovemmttU,  (w)  In  his  Anfwer  to  Mr,  Rutherford. 
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PRAYER  AND    THE    PROMISES. 

Pkateb  answered  ia  a  myslerj'  toMie  pliilosopher.  Prayer  unanswered 
is  a  mjsiery  lo  the  Christian.  The  Scriptures  nftirm  the  efficacy  of  prayer, 
even  to  llie  very  things  prayi'd  for,  but  liow  seldom  ia  it  so  aosn'ereii  that 
the  anan-er  can  be  recognized!  Herein  ie  a  diffleuliy.  It  is  not  a  diffi- 
culty suggested  by  modern  scepticism,  but  baa  always  prevailed  in  the 
Church.  Most  persons  who  have  had  special  occasion  lo  pray  earnestly 
aod  importunately  can  testify  out  of  their  own  painful  experience,  in  the 
Wordj  of  Jeremiah,  "  When  I  cry  and  »hout  be  ehutletb  out  my  prayer." 

The  difliculiy,  in  brief  etalemenl,  ts  this:  the  tvord  of  God  seems  to 
promise  more  to  prayer  than  is  performed  ;  in  other  words  Christian  ex- 
perience and  observation  do  not  accord  wlih  the  explioitness  and  fulness 
of  the  promises  made  to  prayer.  To  explain  this  discrepancy,  and  vin- 
dicate the  Divine  veracity  and  fui  ill  fulness,  is  the  object  of  this  brief 
aiti'cle. 

It  may  be  well,  jirst,  to  notice  Eorae  of  the  theories  of  explanation  as 
tbey  lie  in  the  popular  mind  and  find  frequent  expression  both  oral  and 
written.  If  they  $eem  trivial  or  irrational  to  any,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  erroneous  views  of  prayer  are  detrimental  to  Christian  character 
and  usefulness,  and  an  eBTort  to  correct  tliem,  if  successful,  cannot  he  un- 
iinportanL 

SINCEnK   PItATEB. 

The  difficulty  under  consideration  is  by  Bome  f^upposcd  lo  be  reconciled 
by  regarding  prayer  as  of  various  degrees  of  sincerity,  and  by  affirming 
that  all  peifectly  tincere  prayer  is  answered.     Is  it  fo  ? 

Did  not  King  David  offer  sincere  prayer  when  he  filiated  and  lay  all  night 
npcHi  the  earth  praying  for  the  life  of  his  child?  Are  not  those  prayers 
sincere  which  are  oBered  through  a  sorrowful  life  ? — ^some  for  a  hiiiiband 
going  downward  to  the  drunkard's  grave;  some  for  a  prodigal  son  still 
wandering  in  lands  unknown  ;  some  for  the  loved  one  toward  whom  death 
Is  stealthily  approaching. 

IMPORTUNATE   PRATER. 

'But  it  is  sometimes  affirmed  that  prayer  would  ahvays  be  effectual  if  it 
were  persistent  and  importunale.  Doubtless  Christ  by  the  parable  of  the 
anjust  judge  meant  to  autliorize  and  encourage  persevering  and  importu- 
nate prayer.  But  it  is  too  obvious  that  such  prayer  is  not  always  effectual. 
Leaving  out  of  view  other  and  indispensable  conditions  of  effectual  prayer, 
it  may  come  to  be  but  little  more  than  vain  repetition,  or  the  prayer  of 
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much  speaking,  which  Christ  condemns,  tmportanity  legitimatelj  arises  OQl 
of  heavj  burdens,  such  as  the  prophet  bore  when  he  exclaimed,  **  O  that  mj 
head  were  waters  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  wee[ 
day  and  night  for  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  people."  Or  such  ai 
the  distressed  patriarch  felt  when  he  wrestled  with  Grod  until  the  breaking 
of  the  day,  saying,  '<  I  will  not  let  thee  go  except  thou  bless  me."  Bal 
even  such  importunity  as  this  may  be  denied,  except  it.be  put  forth  in  the 
true  spirit  of  prayer. 

BELIEYINQ   PRAYEU. 

By  another  theory  of  explanation  it  is  claimed  that  all  believing  prayei 
is  answered.  If  the  word  ''  believing "  be  taken  in  its  fullest  sense,  then 
is  some  ground  for  the  assumption.  Faith  is  sometimes  used  to  denoU 
the  whole  of  religion.  So  *'  believe  "  has  sometimes  an  equivalent  signjfi' 
cation.  Taken  in  this  sense,  it  might  perhaps  be  said  that  all  believing 
prayer  is  answered.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  belief,  in  this  connectioa 
is  often  merely  an  act  of  the  intellect.  Consequently,  we  are  sometimes 
pained  to  hear  prayer  offered  under  this  delusion,  —  t^e  mind  laboring  and 
taking  on  a  sort  of  forced  agony  to  believe  that  the  answer  is  at  hand, 
when  there  is  present  to  the  mind  no  good  reason  whatever  to  expect  it 
A  spasmodic  attempt  to  believe  usurps  the  place  of  deep  moral  convic- 
tion. 

THE   PRATER    OF  FAITH, 

So  called,  is  only  another  name  for  believing  prayer.  But  under  this 
designation  the  subject  has  been  discussed  by  certain  earnest,  godly  men, 
and  conclusions  reached  which  seem  to  be  open  to  criticism.  They  claim 
that  faith,  in  connection  with  a  godly  life,  is  the  all-sufficient  prerequisite 
of  prevailing  prayer.  With  this  proposition  little  fault  can  be  found.  But 
in  applying  this  theory,  it  seems  that  an  unjustifiable  stress  is  laid  on  the 
term  faith.  It  is  treated  as  something  separable  from  the  godly  life,  —  aa 
a  power  by  itself,  which  the  godly  are  privileged  to  exercise,  and  may  by  a 
distinct  effort  wield  with  a  mighty  effect.  But  if  the  faith  in  question  be 
true  faith,  —  the  "  faith  which  trusts  in  God*s  character  and  declarations, 
with  an  unreserved  surrender  of  the  will  to  his  guidance,"  —  it  cannot  be  ao 
separated  from  the  godly  life  and  invested  with  a  potency  of  its  own.  And 
the  godly  soul,  in  the  act  of  prayer,  gains  nothing  by  a  passionate  endeavoi 
after  faith.  Its  faith  can  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  measure  of  its 
godliness.  It  is  also  implied  in  this  view  that  effectual  prayer  for  specific 
objects  may  be  offered,  right  here  and  now,  as  the  privilege  of  every  good 
man.  Some  exceptions,  however,  seem  to  have  been  necessary  in  regard 
to  the  proper  objects  of  prayer.  The  conversion  of  the  entire  world  to 
Grod,  it  is  said,  is  one  of  the  objects  which  is  not  within  the  range  of 
effectual  prayer,  because  it  is  not  the  revealed  will  of  God  that  all  men 
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*Ilc>ul(]  be  B.ired.  Tliia  certninlj-  has  llie  oppenrnnce  of  forcing  the  truth 
to  fit  (lie  Iiy  pot  lies  is.  "Would  it  not  be  belter  to  admit  that  in  tlie  godly  life 
of  iwost  men  there  is  some  imperfection  which  vitiates  the  conditions  under 
wh  ith  prayer  never  fails  of  its  object  ? 

ritATBR  FOR   SFIRITtlAI.   BLESSINGS. 

'Anolher  method  of  explanation,  which  is  thought  to  relieve  ihe  diillcultj 
m  same  measure,  lies  in  n  distinction  between  prayer  for  temporal  and 
»I*irilunl  objects.  The  latter,  it  is  aaid,  never  fails,  and  those  ualimited 
^-oniHs  are  thus  far  fulfilled.. 

X)oiibtIe9s  sincere  prayer  for  spiritual  blessings  is  more  Bure  of  its  answer 
™an  prayer  for  f^pecific  temporal  things.  But  ta  such  prayer  surely  and 
alwrays  answered?  It  would  be  a  apiritual  blessing  (o  attain  to  perfect 
■Knciifioiiion  in  a  moment,  and  all  llie  remainder  of  Ufe  be  sinless.  This 
[Tnjer  is  in  fact  frequency  offered,  —  "  make  us  holy  as  thou  art  holy  " ; 
•nd  yet  no  risible  ^ign  of  the  answer  i^  noticeable  In  the  life  tlint  follows. 

TftE   FAITH    OF   HTRACLBB. 

The  only  theory  of  tliis  class  ihat  remains  lo  be  considered  ia  worthy  of 
A  nore  cxtendi^d  notice,  because  it  has  been  adopted  by  many  professed 
expounders  of  divine  truth.  It  is  this:  those  unlimited  promises  of  the 
ScrHpiures  lo  prayer  were  restricted  in  their  application  to  fluth  as  wi-ought 
"ttir-aL-k-i.  Tlii-*  a-Mimes  I  iliiuk  williout  puffident  evidence,  Ihat  miracles 
*^^»e  wrought  through  prayer  which  was  energized  by  a  peculiar  faith. 
^*^<is  two  kinds  of  faith  are  implied,  and  by  some  distinctly  advocated ; 
"*^  one,  that  which  is  common  to  all  Christians  ;  the  other  a  different  one,  — 
"^ftcrent  at  least  in  degree,  —  a  faith  far  purer  and  deeper  than  enters  into 
'***Kimoa  Christian  experience.  This  they  call  "the  faith  of  mii-acles." 
^*»-w,  bearing  in  mind  that  no  true  faith  can  exist  irrespective  of  char- 
■*^w,  —  that  the  faith  which  comes  of  a  holy  life  must  enter  into  Ihe 
P*"  ^yer  which  "  moves  ihe  band  "  that  "  moves  the  world,"  it  should  be 
'■*«>irn  upon  this  view,  that  all  who  have  exercised  the  gift  of  miracles 
(t**rhap8  not  excepting  the  magicians  of  Ei^ypt,  the  Witch  of  Endor,  nor 
^^Jaam  the  greedy  prophet)  have  posses?ed  in  n  supereminent  degree  those 
^oral  qualities  on  which  this  truer  and  deeper  fiiith  is  constituted.  We 
''^^  not  say  that  the  persons  referred  lo  enjoyed  no  such  pre-eminence. 
Or  does  it  appear  Ibat  in  the  age  of  miracles  those  who  enjoyed  this 
"Onor  were  conspicuous  above  others  in  true  piety.  They  seem  lo  liavo 
'^^  like  passions  with  oilier  sinful  men. 

Uinicles  were  necessary  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  con- 

ace  them  that  certain  men  were  authorized  to  speak  for  God,  or,  as  in 

tt»  caw  of  Christ,  to  speak  as  God.     These  men  were  merely  instruments 
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in  the  hands  of  God,  media  through  whom  Grod  could  display  his  ben^- 
cent  and  almighty  power  in  proving  that  the  new  and  sublime  doctrines 
which  were  agitating  the  nation  were  from  him.  These  miracle^worken 
exercised  no  supernatural  power,  nor  any  power  whatever.  They  only 
served  to  connect  God  with  the  result.  They  uttered  the  needed  word  to 
secure  or  &k  attention,  and  stood  still  while  God  brought  it  to  pass.  Nor 
was  the  miracle  the  effect  of  prayer,  except  so  far  as  being  men  of  prayer 
they  were  purified  and  made  fit  to  stand,  as  it  were,  between  Jehovah  and 
their  fellow-men. 

Once  more,  upon  this  view  we  are  necessitated  to  believe  that  the  un- 
limited promises  to  prayer  given  in  the  Scriptures  belong  only  to  the  age 
of  miracles,  and  that  since  that  time  they  have  been  a  dead  letter  on  the 
sacred  page.  Are  we  to  believe  that  those  inspiring  words,  so  fall  of 
strength  and  encouragement  to  the  church  in  all  subsequent  ages,  were 
announced  for  the  mere  purpose  of  stimulating  men  in  the  exercise  of 
supernatural  power  ?  Call  to  mind  the  flagrant  sin  of  Moses,  —  pre-emi- 
nently a  man  of  God,  —  in  the  very  act  of  performing  a  miracle ;  and  then 
imagine  the  danger  of  investing  imperfect  men  with  unlimited  power  over 
all  the  elements  and  forces  of  nature,  to  wield  and  mould  them  at  will. 

Now,  if  we  turn  to  those  texts  of  Scripture  which  are  supposed  to  set 
forth  this  peculiar  faith,  or  *^  faith  of  miracles,"  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
admit  of  a  different  construction.  The  account  of  the  withered  fig-tree  in 
the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Matthew  presents  an  example  of  what  is 
styled  the  faith  of  miracles.  But  if  we  consider  the  object  which  Christ 
had  in  view  in  the  miracle  of  the  blasted  fig-tree,  we  shall  see  that  it  was 
somewhat  different  from,  and  much  more  than  such  a  view  of  it  implies. 
Peter,  astonished  to  see  the  fig-tree  dried  up,  says,  **  Master,  behold  it." 
Jesus  replies,  '*  Have  faith  in  God.**  It  was  not  to  acquaint  them  with  a 
new  kind  of  faith  by  which  they  could  work  miracles,  but  greatly  to  in- 
crease their  present  faith  in  God  and  himself,  so  that  they  could  do  all 
things  appertaining  to  their  apostleship.  By  the  boldest  figure  of  speech 
he  would  startle,  quicken,  and  strengthen  their  dull  apprehensions  concern- 
ing the  Messiah  and  his  mission.  He  sought  to  beget  in  them  a  profound 
and  immovable  belief  in  himself,  before  which,  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  which  he  was  soon  to  lay  upon  them,  mountains  of  difficulty  and 
opposition  would  give  way.  He  then  adds,  concerning  prayer,  *'  And  all 
things,  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall  receive." 

But  these  unrestricted  promises  sometimes  occur  where  they  can  have 
no  direct  reference  to  miracles.  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples,  ^  I  go  to  the 
Father.**  The  disciples  were  filled  with  sorrow.  Jesus  comforts  them, 
saying,  '*  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my 
name  he  will  give  it  you.**    This  citation,  and  other  texts  to  the  same 
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effect,  prore  llial  these  unlimited  promises  to  prnyer  are  frequently  disso- 
ciated from  the  subject  of  miracles,  and  are  made  on  other  grounds  and 
for  other  ends. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  bj  the  discossion  of  this  point,  if  we 
mistake  not,  is  that  the  mode  of  expounding  those  unlimited  promises  to 
prayer  whioh  restricts  their  application  to  those  wlio  wroaght  miracles  and 
to  thai  purpose  only,  though  common  and  sanctioned  by  many  an  honored 
name,  has  no  adequate  support.  And  it  may  not  be  presumptuous  Id  sug- 
gest that  this  mistake,  if  it  be  one,  has  been  induced,  first,  by  the  dilBculty 
of  explaining  them  in  any  other  way  ;  secondly,  by  supposing  that  miracles 
were  wrought  by  the  personal  power  of  those  who  only  gave  the  pign  a  claim, 
vhicb,  put  forth  by  Moses  in  a  single  instance,  recoiled  upon  him  as  an  un- 
pardonable crime  ;  and.  thii'dly,  by  supposing  that  this  Eupcrnalural  energy 
waa  obtained  only  by  this  peculiar  faith  in  prnyer;  while  the  record  does 
not  show  that  the  apoi^tles  ordinarily  preluded  their  miraculous  deeds  by 
uiy  prayer  whatever,  common  or  peculiar. 

LIGHT   SOUGHT  IN    ANOTntlt   DIRECTION. 

But  we  have  not  yet  discovered  any  BBlisfactory  method  of  reconciling 
the  unlimited  promises  to  prayer  with  Christian  experience.  From  this 
point  we  turn  to  look  for  ihe  solution  of  the  diRiculty  in  anolher  direction. 
Let  ns  fir?t  consider  Ihe  romliliona  on  which  those  pr'?cmiis  promises  rest. 
No  better  statement  of  these  conditions  can  be  made,  perhaps,  than  is  pre- 
■ented  in  that  well-known  definition  of  prayer:  "Prayer  is  ihe  offering  up 
(^  our  desires  to  God  for  things  agreeable  to  his  will,  in  the  name  of 
Qiriet,  with  confession  of  our  sins,  and  thankful  acknowledgment  of  bis 
Beraes."  Tliia  formula  will  be  accepted  as  setting  forth  the  true  ground 
of  effectual  prayer.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  but  one  of  the  con- 
ditions specified,  for  that  includes  the  others.  It  is  the  first,  viz.:  "for 
tbiDga  agreeable  to  his  will."  For  if  we  can  by  any  means  discover  what 
Qiings  God  would  be  pleased  to  give  in  answer  to  our  humble  petitions,  the 
pmtaues  would  surely  be  fulfilled.  By  what  means,  then,  when  we  come 
Uito  his  presence,  shall  we  know  what  things  are  agreeable  to  the  Divine 
w^ll?  Is  it  possible  for  finite  beings  to  discern  them?  I  think  we  are 
JOstified,  without  any  important  qualification,  in  saying.  It  is  possible. 

Tet,  as  in  the  vision  of  Balaam,  it  is  said,  "  I  shall  see  him,  but  not  DOW ; 
I  Bball  behold  him,  but  not  nigh,"  so,  we  fear,  il  must  he  said  of  this  knowl- 
^^ge,  the  time  has  not  come  when,  by  the  church  at  large,  it  can  be  more 
tS^sn  theoretically  apprehended  ;  for  it  is  not  so  much  a  product  of  reason 
*^  an  inward  experience. 

And  yet  we  may  say,  in  passing,  these  promises  were  not  prematurely 
They  are  prophetical  of  good  things  to  come,  and  serve  to  im- 
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part  strength  and  joyful  expectation  to  the  church  while  it  waits  for  their 
full  development. 

A   HIGHER   FAITH   ANTICIPATED. 

The  New  Testament,  in  which  these  promises  are  chieflj  found,  was 
written  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  over  which  it  was  to  shed  its  lighl 
to  its  close,  and  must  of  necessity  have  propounded  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts far  in  advance  of  the  times  when  it  was  sealed  up.  As  the  full  sig* 
nificance  of  the  Old  Testament  was  only  gradually  developed  through  long 
ages  of  moral  obscurity,  so  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  mast  coi|- 
tinue  to  unfold  themselves  to  the  rising  faith  of  the  church  until  the  perfect 
day.  It  is  among  these  advanced  precepts  that  we  place  thpse  passages 
which  promise  all  things  to  prayer.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  they  stand 
alone,  that  no  other  doctrines  wait  in  twilight  for  the  coming  brightness  to 
reveal  them.  If  we  attempt  to  designate  some  of  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts referred  to,  we  must  usk  that  they  be  contemplated,  so  far  as  possibloi 
in  the  light  of  the  future,  —  when  the  spirit  of  Christ  shall  be  in  men,— 
when  the  sordid  pursuits  of  the  present  day  shall  give  place  to  the  nobler 
enjoyments  and  aspirations  of  man's  higher  nature. 

ADVANCED    PRECEPTS. 

First,  notice  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  concerning  the  re- 
sentment of  injuries.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  quote  passages  so  familiar: 
Avenge  not  yourselves ;  do  good  to  your  enemies ;  bless  them,  love  them, 
feed  them ;  when  they  smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  them  the  other 
also.  It  need  not  be  said  that  these  precepts  are  not  accepted  to-day  in 
their  literal  sense.  We  tone  them  down  to  our  standard  of  morality. 
Their  higlier  significance,  that  which  stamps  them  most  divine,  we  set 
aside  as  hyperbole.  But  let  them  be  studied  in  the  light  of  those  days 
when  meekness  shall  be  a  virtue  and  not  a  mark  of  cowardice,  when  for* 
giveness  shall  be  a  delight  to  loving  souls,  and  they  will  wear  another 
aspect.  Time  was  when  cities  of  refuge  were  a  merciful  provision  against 
the  resentments  of  men.  How  great  the  change !  Is  it  to  stop  now  and 
go  no  further  ? 

Or  concerning  the  danger  of  riches  ;  if  there  be  anything  in  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ  on  which  he  laid  a  special  emphasis  as  involving  conse- 
quences the  most  terrible  and  certain,  it  was  the  danger  of  riches.  But 
these  awful  warnings  are  of  no  account  to-day.  Those  faithful,  fearful 
words  are  set  at  naught.  If  Christians  do  not  succeed  in  getting  rich,  it  is 
simply  because  they  cannot.  In  the  din  and  turmoil  of  money-making  the 
voice  of  Christ  is  not  heard.  Will  any  one  presume  to  say  that  it  shall  be 
so  to  the  end  ? 
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Or,  agnin,  contwmin^  Imst  in  God.  Christ  l^iu^hes  moi:!  explicitly. 
Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  nor  for  your  body ;  Mnsider  the  lilies ;  re- 
sientber  the  youDg  raven<i,  ifae  fparron-?,  the  fowU  of  ihe  air,  and  that  the 
Terjr  hoirs  of  your  head  are  nniubered.  Does  tlie  cliorrh  of  to-day  be- 
Ikfe  ID  these  precepts,  except  in  some  depleted  sense?  Nay,  Terily.  lh« 
time  eertainly  tnast  coioe  when  the  Divine  love  and  tenderness  which 
they  breotlie  will  be  more  worlliily  appreciated.  Let  those  who  feel 
aulboriied  lone  these  Divine  teachings  down  until  the  failli  of  this  material 
■ge  can  gntsp  them ;  but  let  me  wait  ralber,  in  hope,  the  time  when  tliey 
■baU  be  literally  ful6I!ed.      ' 

Theae  cilniiuns  are  sulBcicDt  fur  our  purpose.  Of  Me  tamt  nature  are 
those  explicit,  unlimited  promises  to  prayer.  Let  Ihcni  stand  in  their 
tttength. 

A   QOESTIOK    ASSWatED. 

Relnming  now  to  Uie  queslions,  "  Is  it  possible  for  Guile  being's  to  com- 
ply with  the  conditions  of  prevniliug  pmyer,  by  a  certain  percepliou  of  the 
lbiD»«  which  it  may  be  agreeable  to  Gd<1  io  ^rant  ?  "  and  "  lion-  shall  they 
•tiaceni    them?"  we  answer  more  explicitly:   The    way  of  access   into 
the  council -chambers  of  heaven,  where  the  Father  disclitses  his  secrete  to 
'waiting  wula,  liet  through  the  narrow  door  of  pemoual  IiotineM.     "  For  the 
of  the  Iiord  h  with  them  that  fear  him,  and  he  will  show  tbpra  his 
"Rut  know  ihni  the  Lord  hath  sel  apnrt  liim  thai  is  godly 
tor  himself;  the  Lord  will  hear  when  I  call  upon  him."     When  Jacob  had 
«i»adergone  the  chastening  of  ihe  Lord  during  Ihc  long  years  of  his  exile, 
^'«-  find  that  as  a  "  prince  he  had  power  with   God  "  in  prayer.     Jlose?, — 
*1*«  man  of  God  pre-eminently,  —  what  an  influence  was  his  by  prayer  ! 
*i«ar  him  in  his  sublime  boldness  calling  upon  Jehovah  !     "  Turn   from 
"*y  fierce  wrnih,  and  repent  of  this  evil  against  thy  people."     "  And  the 
'"'OT^  repented  of  the  evil  which  he  thought  to  do  unto  his  people."     On 
*'**ther  occasion  the  Lord  yielded  to  his  entreaties, "  and  said  unto  Moses, 
*  *ill  do  this  thing  also  which  tliou  hast  spoken,  for  thou  hast  found  grace 
"*    "Wy  sight,  and  I  know  thee  by  name."     So  the  prophets  prevailed  with 
^^*^    io  prayer,  not  as   prophets,  but  as  holy  men.     The  history  of  the 
"^'^Pch  furnishes   many    isolated   examples  of  holy   men  whose    prayers 
■^«  been  answered  in  ways  as-striking,  and  for  objects  as  difficult  t 


li«. 


)  hnman  achieveroent,  as  anything  which  we  ascribe  to  supernatural 

^ven  now  there  is,  here  and  there,  one  who  approximates  this  sublime 
r^*lttirement  of  perfect  holiness.     Here  and  there  is  one  who  is  crucified 

^-He  world,  and  serves  the  Lord  with  undivided  affection.  He  "  abides 
^■*l»  the  Father  and  the  Son,"  and  (hey  with  him.  He  has  high  and  holy 
a  with  God,  and  studies  his  will.     To  such  a  one  God  reveals 
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himself,  admits  him  into  his  holy  presence  and  clothes  him  with  gifts  of 
grace  and  spiritual  discernment,  limited  only  hy  the  danger  of  misuse  and 
spiritual  pride.  Surely  there  could  be  but  little  danger  that  ^uch  a  one 
would  not  discern  the  things  for  which  he  ought  to  pray  I  Thus  walking 
with  God  the  life  itself  is  prayer,  —  unceasing  prayer,  ascending  as  incense 
and  a  pure  offering  before  the  throne  continually.  The  whole  tenor  of 
Scripture  indicates  that  in  proportion  to  this  degree  of  their  sanctification 
men  have  been  taken  into  the  Divine  counsels,  trusted  with  grave  responsi- 
bilities,  and  honored  with  tokens  of  God's  highest  favor.   Says  Coleridge :  — • 

"  He  prayeth  well  who  lovetb  well 

Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

.  •  .  .  . 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small." 

We  come,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that  oneness  with  God  is  the  grand  pre- 
requisite to  understanding  his  will.  Even  as  our  Saviour  said,  "  If  ye  abide 
in  me,  and  my  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall 
be  done  unto  you." 

AN    OBJECTION    CONSIDERED. 

It  may  be  objected  as  against  the  conclusion  that  personal  holiness  is 
the  comprehensive  condition  of  effectual  prayer,  that  our  Lord  in  the 
,  garden  was  denied  his  petition,  —  "  Let  this  cup  pass  from  me."  Were  it 
true,  as  some  doubt,  that  his  petition  was  denied,  it  might  be  said  tliat  the 
whole  transaction  was  altogether  unique ;  that  it  took  place  on  a  higher 
plane  of  religious  phenomena  than  mortals  can  aspire  to  understand ;  that 
it  is  veiled  in  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
regarded  as  proving  any  point  of  merely  human  experience.  This  is  oar 
answer  to  the  objection,  and  we  deem  it  sufficient.  But  there  is  another 
view  of  Christ's  prayer  in  the  garden,  which  we  inscribe  without  comment. 
One  who  has  had  a  deep  experience  of  the  power  of  prayer  has  written  : 
"  Some  have  supposed  that  Christ  was  praying  against  the  cross.  Did 
Christ  ever  shrink  from  the  cross  ?  Never.  He  came  into  the  world  on 
purpose  to  die  on  the  cross,  and  he  never  shrank  from  it.  But  he  was  afraid 
he  should  die  in  the  garden  before  he  came  to  the  cross.  The  burden  on  his 
soul  was  so  great,  and  produced  such  an  agony  that  he  felt  as  if  he  was  on 
the  point  of  dying.  His  soul  was  sorrowful  even  unto  death ;  but  after 
the  angel  appeared  unto  him,  we  hear  no  more  of  his  agony  of  soul.  He 
prayed  for  relief  from  that  cup,  and  his  prayer  was  answered." 

The  case  of  St  Paul  praying  ineffectually  for  the  removal  of  the  afflic- 
tive thorn  may  be  cited  for  the  same  purpose.  But  we  are  assured  bj 
the  apostle  himself,  that  he  was  at  that  time  far  from  perfection.     He 
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telb  us  ihat  ihe  'in  of  spiritual  pride  vns  bo  immnDcnt  in  him,  thaf, 
Along  nilti  tlie  woiKlerAil  visions  wliidi  lie  was  privileged  to  beliold,  there 
'^^u  given  liim  n  Ihom  in  the  SesU.  Aad  it  is  (o  be  noticed  that  so  soon  u 
he  understood  the  necessity  of  it  he  ceased  to  pray  for  its  removal. 

Should  it  be  asked  nby,  if  oneness  with  God  is  the  comprehensive  con- 
dition of  the  unlimited  promises  mttde  to  prayer,  ^-  why,  if  the  meaning 
^m  the  Gurfnce  of  ifaosi;.  text^  is  not  the  Aill  one,  it  was  not  expressed  in 
other  terms  ?  the  answer  might  be ;  The  quo^tion  is  equally  pertinent  to 
■nany  other  aubjecis  of  deep  interest  to  men,  which  Christ  might  have 
eeuled  by  an  amhoritaiive  word,  but  did  not.  He  told  his  disciples,  in 
MQswer  to  a  similar  question,  "  It  is  not  for  you  lo  know  the  times  or  tha 
seasons  which  the  Father  liath  put  in  his  own  power."     Those  profound 

problems  which  could  not  he  categorically  unfolded  were  in  lime  to  be 

■wrought  into  the  life  aud  experience  of  the  Church,  and  be  read  in  its 

tistory. 

Having  shown,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able,  the  fallacy  of  certain  popular 
beliefs,  by  which  the  abundant  promises  made  to  prayer  are  thought  to 
be  reconciled  wi til  their  scanty  fulRlmenl;  and  that  the  more  plausible 
method,  which  makes  a  distinction  between  the  faith  of  miracles  and  ordi- 
itKj  Christian  faith,  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference ;  and  having 
Endeavored  to  show  tliat  pergonal  hoJinc'^s  h  the  implied  prime  condition 
•f  those  mo*t  prei-ious  promises  I  fiave  bin  liitk-  muro  to  otfer. 

The  time  is  coming,  we  may  devoutly  hope,  when  the  glare  of  the  world 

■*Ul  be  leas  blinding,  and  the  purer  light  from  above  will  enable  the  fol- 

^<re»  of  Christ  to  see  the  meaning  of  his  most  gracious  words  more 

^I^srly ;  when  Christians  shall  love  one  another  as  Christ  loves  them ; 

^tieo  DO  one  shall  desire  to  eclipi«  his  neighbor  in  wealth,  in  honor,  or  in 

^*t^  secalar  advantage ;  when  Christians  shall  be  one,  as  Christ  and  ihe 

**«ther  are  one.     Then  shall  these  advanced  precepts  of  our  Lord  stand 

'^rth  to  the  faith  of  his  saints  in   all  their  literal  strength  and  fulness. 

-^lien  the  Church  will  have  taken  joyful  possession  of  them,  as  of  treasures 

^Iwaya  &t  hand,  but  not  appreciated,  most  needful  to  the  body  and  the  Boul. 

^^bea  will  Christians,  dwelling  as  in  Ihe  household  of  God,  and  walking 

^«il7  by  his  side,  hold  sweet  and  holy  converse  with  Him  concerning  the 

^ketboda  of  his  grace  and  the  wonderful  plan  of  redemption.     The  prayers 

of  tbeir  lips  may  be  few  and  brief,  but  their  hearts,  aglow  with  holy  love 

%>id  nuultcrable  desire,  that  the  measure  of  God's  glory  among  men  may 

l»«  full,  will  cry  unceasingly,  "  Abba,  Father."     Beholding  them  in  all 

tbeir  tender  longings  and  sweet  aubmissiveness  to  his  will,  how  will  he  not 

&eely  give  them  all  things ! 

Alfred  'Wal.kbr. 
,  Hiw  HAvra,  Cbw. 
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THE  VOCATION  OF  THE  PREACHER 

"Wnr,"  says  a  writer  in  the  London  Times,  —  "why  this  preaching? 
Why  does  this  man  talk  to  us?  Who  is  he  that  he  should  talk?  Why 
not  he  content  to  worship  only,  when  we  go  to  church?  Besides,  ministers 
are  simply  nuisances.*' 

This  is  bitter,  humiliating  language.  Do  we  not,  however,  hear  the  same 
thing  said  in  substance  nearer  home,  where  the  good  that  preachers  do  ia 
sneeringly  impugned  in  remarks  like  these,  —  What  ai'e  ministers  good 
for  ?  What  do  they  do  that  is  useful  ?  Do  they  make  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  one  grew  before  ?  Do  they  add  anything  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge  or  thought  ?  Do  they,  on  their  own  ground,  make  men  better, 
honester,  truer  fathers,  sons,  brothers,  friend.^,  citizens?  Does  he  who 
listens  to  the  preacher  from  week  to  week,  and  year  to  year,  lead  a  more 
noble  and  unselfish  life  than  many  a  man  who  is  not  his  hearer,  and  who 
is,  it  may  be,  an  avowed  disbeliever  ?  Why  should  the  preacher  have  a 
profession  ?  What  right  has  he  to  make  a  vocation  of  preaching,  and  call 
it  a  business,  like  other  regular  business  callings  that  mean  something 
useful  and  solid  ?  If  now  the  charges  implied  in  such  remarks  are  troe, 
—  if  the  preacher  absolutely  brings  nothing  useful  to  the  world ;  if  he  adds 
nothing  to  its  intelligence  and  happiness  ;  if,  above  all,  he  does  not  make 
men  better,  then,  indeed,  he  has  no  right  to  exist,  —  the  village  blacksmith 
has  more  right  to  be  than  he. 

Free-thinking  journalism,  like  that  of  the  London  Times  and  the  Sat- 
ui*day  Review,  and  their  imitators  in  this  country,  has  declared  its  intention 
of  driving  out  of  existence  the  very  name  and  vocation  of  the  preacher; 
and  journalism  is  a  mighty  power  both  for  good  and  evil.  Lamartine 
said  that,  '*  before  this  century  shall  have  run  out,  journalism  will  be  the 
whole  press,  —  the  whole  of  human  thought.  Thought  will  not  have  time 
to  ripen,  to  accommodate  itself  into  the  form  of  a  book.  The  book  will* 
arrive  too  late.  The  only  book  possible,  soon,  will  be  a  newspaper."  If 
the  newspaper  becomes  opposed  to  the  preacher,  which  will  win  the  daj? 
In  a  word,  we  cannot  conceal  the  fact,  that  it  is  growing  to  be  quite  the 
fashion,  not  only  in  familiar  speech,  but  in  the  various  forms  of  literature 
that  find  the  readiest  currency  among  men,  to  decry  the  vocation  of  the 
preacher,  and  to  set  forth  in  more  or  less  direct  terms  his  general  inutility 
and  insufficiency.  Modem  sermons  are  compared  unfavorably  with  other 
public  oratorical  and  literary  efforts ;  and  it  is  said,  Why  is  the  religious 
teacher  so  markedly  inferior  in  power  to  the  scientific,  the  political,  the 
academical  lecturer,  —  or  even  the  lecturer  ou  moral  reform? 


r 
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Wilbout  indorsing  these  lliinga,.or  in  any  mnnner  admilling  tlieir  truth, 
3r  mention  tliem  as  slioiring  tlie  Unh  of  public  opinion,  and  a^  indicating 
^liat  men  are  becoming  more  and  more  regardless  of  the  fact  of  tlie  right- 
ful existence  of  ihn  ininisterinl  olRce,  especially  where  the  thing  it  Btnnds 
for  i&  wauling.  To  be  a  mintsler  nowadays  means  in  itself  little  or  noth- 
ing in  the  estimntion  of  a  great  ma^  of  men.  The  fictitious  ivorlh,  and 
■  n  some  rejpeeu  tlie  real  worth,  of  ihe  office  itself  has  pretty  much  died 
«3at.  It  has  gone  with  the  priestly  name  and  raiment  that  have  sometimes, 
St  mast  be  confessed,  iavested  imbecility,  false  pretension,  and  moral  cor* 
nplioD.  The  minister  slands  now  as  a  man  among  men,  almost  entirely 
on  his  own  merits,  lie  gets  little  from  his  office.  He  ia  worth  about  what 
kc  is  in  himstlf.  If  he  is  a  man  of  supeiior  in(«!ligence  and  character,  he 
^rill  command  the  respect  of  men  ;  and  if  he  is  not  such  a  man,  his  being 
«  minisler  injures  more  than  helps  him.  Never  was  the  old  Roman  eMfl 
^iMm  videri  more  itignificnnt  and  sternly  true  than  in  these  djiys  of  malter- 
ef-fact,  of  the  destruction  of  sentiment  and  illusion. 

Now,  if  these  things  are  so,  should  not  ministers  and  preachers  clearly 
comprehend  the  present  condition  of  public  opinion  and  look  it  fairly  in 
th«  face  ?     As  brave  men,  and  as  sagacious  men,  are  not  ministers  called 
vpon   to  recognize   the  great  changes   which  have  taken  place  in    pub- 
lic opinion  (of  course  in  some  rlcinilies  and  communilic^  less  marked 
*tian  in  oIhpr=),  and  accfpl  th<^e   cha^i^es   and   maVe  the  mo-1  of  them  ? 
^Tfiey  should  not  blindly  and  vaguely  continue  lo  rely  upon  the  respect  of 
*Ae  past,  but  they  should  gird  up  their  self-respecl,  and  be  ready  to  ask 
nothing  more  than  the  world  is  willing  to  give.    They  should  feel  that  they 
^^^  thrown  back  on  their  own  resources  and  manhood,  not  forgetting,  also, 
*h«  help  of  God.     They  should  ecom  lo  be  any  longer  reverenced  and 
■^**«irted  and  caressed  for  a  name  and  office  only,  rather  than  honored  and 
■***'Ved  for  the  real  things  that  the  office  slands  for.     By  so  doing,  they  will 
^^>«M  nearer  to  the  apostolic  standard,  in  that  primitive  lime  when  to  be  a 
I***Mber  of  Christ  had  nothing  of  extrinsic  worth  or  glory  in  il,  but,  on  the 
^*0«itrary,  was  a  despised  and  persecuted  Tocalion,  the  mark  of  ihe  world's 
*^^ignation,  ridicule,  and  contempt. 

Here  is  something,  in  truth,  which  appeals  to  Ihe  noblest  ambition  of  a 
-to  make  Christ  and  his  religion  respected  in  the  office  of  his 
^*>eacher,  in  spile  of  the  world's  increasingly  strong  opposition  to  a  calling 
^*'tach  it  looks  upon  as  interfering  with  the  ordinary  pursuits  and  profes- 
sions of  men,  and  as  setting  up  unwarrantable  claims  of  respect  and 
*«»thority. 

The  simple  has  now  come  down  to  the  bare  facts  of  the  case,  stripped 
^^V*  all  that  is  factitious,  and  should  ne  not,  as  ministers  of  Christ,  be  glad 
^^Ut  it  is  so  ?     The  sacred  office  is  dow  to  stand  simply  upon  the  divine 
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institution  or  foundation  which  it  represents.  It  is  not  to  usurp  snj  sliow 
of  mere  ecclesiastical  or  external  human  authority.  It  is  to  depend  opooi 
the  simple  truth,  and  the  truth  of  Him  who  calls  man  into  it.  If  the  gospel 
is  true,  its  minister  and  preacher  has  a  right  to  be,  and  to  proclaim  the 
gospel.  If  Christianity  is  the  message  of  God  through  his  Son,  then  it 
must  continue  to  be  committed  unto  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to 
teach  it  to  others. 

But  in  this  new  state  of  things,  or  at  least  in  the  foreshadowed  conditioii 
of  public  sentiment  toward  which  we  are  very  rapidly  approaching,  those 
who  assume  the  ministerial  office  must  be  men  who  are  faithful  and  able 
to  teach,  or  else  they  cannot  hope  to  command  the  attention  of  men,  or 
claim  the  support  of  God.  What,  personally  speaking,  is  needed  by  min- 
isters in  order  to  continue  to  maintain  the  high  place  and  just  influence  of 
their  vocation,  may  be  comprehended  under  the  two  words,  character  an4 
culture.  He  whose  spirit  and  life  are  not  in  essential  conformity  with  the 
truth  he  preaches  cannot  expect  to  draw  aid  from  the  truth,  or  from  thet 
Spirit  who  inspires  and  reveals  the  truth.  He  has  no  higher  apodictio 
power,  to  which  men,  in  spite  of  their  theories  and  prejudices  and  oppo6i«> 
tions,  are  so  constituted  that  they  must  yield  respect  and  obedience.  A 
man  must  have  a  more  pure,  absorbing  devotion  to  the  truth  of  Jesus  than 
the  Jesuit  has  to  his  society,  if  he  would  have  that  truth  prevail.  And  aa 
to  the  necessary  culture  of  his  own  powers^  not  only  spiritual,  but  intelleo- 
tual,  —  of  all  his  faculties,  this  truth  was  nevermore  needful  to  be  compre- 
bended  than  at  present.  Priestcraft  is  going  fast,  and  the  faster  the  better  % 
but  the  loving  crafl  of  earnest  and  intelligent  ministers  of  God's  word 
should  take  its  place.  I  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  the  teacher  of 
Christianity  is  bound  to  make  Christianity  the  ruling  power  in  the  worldy 
because  Christianity  is  the  will  and  word  of  God,  whose  right  it  is  to  rule 
in  all  things ;  and  to  attempt  to  do  this  without  the  putting  forth  of  every 
energy,  without  the  thorough  training  and  using  of  every  faculty,  shows 
that  a  man  is  not  in  earnest  Government,  science,  and  the  press  are  each 
striving  for  this  predominating  influence  in  the  world  with  an  untiring,  self- 
sacrificing,  even  terrible  manifestation  of  energy,  and  should  the  preacher 
be  less  in  earnest  for  his  cause,  or  neglectful  in  the  cultivation  of  any  of 
his  powers  ?  The  time  has  gone  when  preachers  ruled  the  world,  —  not 
only  governments,  but  the  minds  of  men.  St.  Bernard  ruled  Europe,  or 
all  the  so-called  Christian  world.  This  was  partly  owing  to  outside  cir* 
cumstances  and  events,  and  partly  to  real  superiority  of  mind  and  spirit. 
No  true  Christian  would  wish  to  bring  back  the  same  state  of  things ;  bat 
shall  the  ministers  and  preachers  of  God's  gospel  in  this  day  tamely  yield 
their  rational  and  good  empire  over  men's  minds  and  hearts,  and  sink  to 
imbeciles,  dragging  dowQ  their  holy  cause  with  them,  because  they  will 
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not  make  the  necessary  effort  lo  hold  [Leir  plaee  in  every  true  and  lawful 
w»y?  Are  ihey  prepai-ed  lo  give  up  this  glorioua  heritage,  Ihis  sceptre  of 
light  snd  love,  without  n  struggle  ? 

If  lliey  do  not  wi«h  lo  do  this,  tliey  must  be  true  to  the  ministry  commit- 
led  to  Ihem,  and  be  untiringly  diligent  in  the  culliTulion  of  every  facully 
Slid  power.     They  must  Cdst  off  indolence,  nnd  easy  ways,  and  self-seek- 
ing.    They  must  awake  lo  see  the  true  state  of  tilings.     They  must  not 
be  doing  everything  else,  hut  they  must  be  absorbed  in  their  own  work. 
They  must  be  hard-working  and  sludious  men.    They  must  be  superior  and 
God-elecled  men.      Hugh  Miller  once  said,  "True  ministere  cannot  b« 
manufactured  out  of  ordinary  men  —  men  ordinary  in  talent  and  character 
—  in  a  given  number  of  years,  and  then  passed  by  the  imposition  of  hands 
iata  the  sacred  office;  minislers,  when  real,  are  all  special  creations  of 
the  grace  of  God."    To  mainiain  Iheir  place  and  to  be  ihe  leaders  of  men, 
preachers   ehould   feel   the  necessity   of  devoting  themselves   lo   severe 
mental    and    spiritual   training,   and   by  studying,   praying,   thinking,  — ■ 
l)y  close  self-denying  labor  ihat  sometimes  sees  the  stars  grow  pale, — 
(o  obUiu  a  deep  and  broad  culture.     They  must  learn,  too,  the  art  of 
jveacbtog,  for  it  it  aa  art,  the  highest  art,  —  not  indeed  ''  Iho  black  art," 
or  an}'  art  of  magic  whereby  one  may  hope  through  a  feeble  and  indolent 
effort  Kod  the  repetition  of  certain  pious  or  theological  phrases,  to  enchant 
And  change  men ;  but  it  is  a  skill  or  power  formed  on  will  and  intolU- 
fZvace,  ami  -m  th-.-  hi-lieiil  tiict,  —  thai  of  iln.'  Iieiirt,  —  and  h  hu-!e  laws  and 
are  certain  and  profound.     One  effects  the  great  enda  of  preach- 
under  God,  by  the  Ihoughlful  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  as  in  any 
basineM,  by  the  putting  forth  of  mental  energy,  by  deep  mediialioa  on 
nne  truth  and  its  wise  adaptation  to  the  human  heart.     It  is  by  learning 
think,  to  reason,  to  deal  with  mind,  to  persuade  and  sway  men,  to  speak 
plainness,  power,  and  per^onaliiy.     No  one  can  be  a  great  preacher 
he  is  aroused  to  the  conception  of  the  real  difficulties  of  his  work,— 
it  is  not  a  mere  official  work,  that  it  is  a  work  which  will  not  do  it- 
bat  that  it  must  be  pushed  on  with  the  entire  vigor  of  the  being,  and 
it  makes  its  requisition  upon  every  power  and  attainment. 
Ihia  is  leen  when  we   consider   the   actual   sphere  of  the    preacher's 

'Xboog  men  who  have  been  scieoliiically  educated,  and  who  have  been 
**en8toiiied  to  look  at  truth  in  a  purely  scientific  way,  on  coming  to  the 
^^Odj  of  the  ministry,  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  lo  know  precisely  what  is 
■™«  definite  nature  and  sphere  of  their  duties,  and  how  to  classify  themselves 
*l^  tbeir  work.  Their  work  cannot,  in  Iruth,  he  classified.  It  does  not 
*(M(M  tinder  any  of  the  sciences,  for  it  docs  not  primarily  concern  knowl- 
^'ge,  te  which  science  absolutely  belongs,  but  has  to  do,  first  of  all, 
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with  those  things  that  helong  to  revelation  and  form  the  object  of  faith* 
These  are  in  some  sense  indefinable.  Tiie  sphere  of  the  preacbcfi  to 
expre.^  it  in  general  terms,  is  man  in  his  higher  relations  to  God;  and  the 
difficult  task  of  the  true  preacher  i^s  not  to  be  discouraged  by  the  vast  and 
absolutely  boundless  nature  of  his  work,  while  he  still  patiently  endeavors 
to  reduce  it  to  some  systematic  and  definite  mode  of  action,  to  a  real  bnsi- 
ness,  in  the  employment  of  his  own  practical  skill,  culture,  knowledge,  and 
force,  in  subordination  to  higher  and  divine  forces. 

The  two  great  departments,  or  fields,  of  the  preacher's  work,  to  speak 
more  specifically,  are  the  moral  and  the  spiritual  portions  of  man's  natintSi 
The  moral  faculty  is  radically  difierent  from,  and  is  higher  than  the  faealtj 
of  knowledge;  it  is  a  more  intimate  and  essential  part  of  man*8  nature,  in 
which  his  true  being  and  worth  reside,  —  his  genuine  manhood.  The 
idea  of  right  is  the  expression  of  the  highest  law  —  the  law  of  Grod  —  in 
man's  being;,  and  in  this  broad  realm  the  preacher  is  called  to  teach  and 
act.  He  is  to  bring  the  law  of  right  and  wrong  to  bear  upon  all  moral 
actions,  works,  and  institutions  of  men,  and,  above  all,  upon  the  character  <rf 
the  individual  soul,  so  that  it  may  be  convinced  of  wrong,  of  sin,  and  thns 
be  led  to  the  true  sources  of  righteousness.  He  goes  underneath  the  other 
faculties  of  the  soul,  —  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  tastes  and  affections,  —  and 
reaches  the  real  man  of  the  heart,  setting  forth  clearly,  and  making  practical 
application  of  the  eternal  law  of  duty.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  preach- 
ing to  the  conscience  consists  in  arousing  the  fears  and  passions  of  men, 
in  alarming  the  mind  with  the  threatenings  and  punishments  of  the  law. 
The  faithful  preacher  does  this  in  its  own  proper  time  and  place,  but  he 
does  more  than  this,  which  in  some  sense  is  negative  and  incidental 
(though  a  most  important  and  solemn  incident),  rather  than  something 
that  belongs  intrinsically  to  the  law. 

The  true  preacher  goes  beyond  this,  and  shows  positively  the  actual  way 
of  right  doing,  the  path  of  duty,  and  the  principles  of  true  goodness^  80 
that  the  moral  sense  may  be  enlightened,  and  the  character  may  be  bnilt 
up  in  all  nobleness  and  Christian  virtue.  He  probes  every  system  that  is 
wrong,  every  opinion  that  b  corrupt,  every  policy  or  business  that  ia 
founded  on  false  principles,  every  character  that  is  wrought  upon  an  un- 
sound standard  of  morals.  His  vocation  should  be  to  keep  the  moral 
atmosphere  in  a  healthy  condition ;  and  if  to  effect  that,  he  must  preach 
plainly  the  will  of  God  as  declared  against  all  iniquity  and  unrighteoaa- 
ness  among  men,  sanctioned  by  the  terrible  penalties  of  God's  violated 
law,  he  should  not  shrink  from  so  doing ;  but  he  must  not  at  the  same  time 
neglect  the  still  greater  duty  of  teaching  men  how  to  be -goody  of  showing 
them  the  way  of  righteousness,  and  of  training  them  in  it  by  patient, 
intelligent,  constant  precept  and  example.    All  conditions  of  men,  all  kinds 
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of  oceupniion.  all  pracliccs  and  custotna  wliicb  »iaiiJ  in  any  (roe  relatlon- 
■hi|>  will)  the  moral  law,  nliicli  have  in  them  the  principles  of  Tight  and 
wroag,  come  icitliin  the  circle  of  the  preadier's  notice  anil  rcspuniiliilitj. 
Be  lA  not  ciilleJ  of  God  to  preAcli  poetry  or  philo^ophj  or  metaphysics, 
bat  ti>  nrouse  tlic  dull  and  skeping  conscience,  and  lo  lend  tlin  nirnkcncd 
•oul  into  the  psuhi  of  virtue  and  right  living.  lie  is  to  uiy  wirJi  no  un- 
CWtain  v^ce  wbtU  is  right  and  what  u  wrong.  He  i^  to  be  n  moral  teacher. 
We  do  not  want  any  more  undccitleil  miniMer^,  but  we  want  men  of  cour- 
tige,  who  hold  dear  opinions  "'lO  have  a  strong  een^e  of  duly,  and  who 
viU  not  tibrink  from  doing  or  saying  what  tliey  Ihink  to  bo  right  bolli  in 
doctiioK  and  lifu.  Tiiey  mnj  not  always  agi-DO  with  ibe  masi  of  Christiana 
in  particular  casc^,  but  we  want  men  who  shall  Ira  leaders  in  moral  (]ue»- 
Ciona,  wliu  liave  the  love  of  the  Ian  of  God  in  their  hcurls,  who  are  men 
of  ittvineible  truth.  The  growing  maleriulisin  of  this  age,  which  is  nni- 
mated  by  imitiTcs  lying  entiriily  oiiLside  of  the  moral  nature  und  dealing 
with  the  sensual  exclusively  ;  which  ia  building  up  u  world-empire  mora 
powerful  than  ihni  of  old  Rome,  n  kingdom  of  lliia  earth  earthy ;  which  ia 
•baping  for  itself  a  colossal  religion  out  of  a  conglomerate  of  forcea  drawn 

»&N>iD  money  capital,  gold  speculation,  land-ownership,  mining,  and  railroad 
mt«riiriie  ;  which  ha*  its  own  lemplea  and  nposlles,  it«  missions  and  mutb> 
ode  of  prop-tgandism,  —  this  material  eyelem  of  worldly  religion  is  to  1>0 
Iearles;ly  assuiled  by  the  prcAuhc-r  of  righteousness ;  for  though  slavery  in 
"■^  oulwiird  Ai.\[>e  is  dead  in  our  land,  yet  slavery  In  its  momi  aspects,  as 
■Bother  form  of  Antichrist  on  earth,  is  still  reigning,  —  its  tyrannic  power 
H  felt  and  its  lash  heard,  ns  it  drives  its  crowds  to  their  servile  toil  in  the 
burning  fields  of  gain,  as  it  urges  on  inexorably  the  mas-ies  of  those  who 
^'^  entangled  in  the  worse  forms  of  diislionest  trade,  in  tern  pern  nci',  liber- 
'*nism,  luxury,  fashionable  display  and  ambilion,  corrupt  poliiicul  sirife, 
^*«  prostitution  of  public  justice,  and  every  form  of  grojs  material  life 
^*>ich  resists  the  entrance  "of  spiritual  and  divine  influences.     In  oihcr 
^^*>xds,  Sin,  in  its  manifold  shapes,  still  leads  men  captive  at  its  will  in  the 
^^^^rld,  and  the  preacher  of  Iruih  has  a  lield  lo  work  in  as  broail  aa  the 
^^*Kliain  of  tin.     The  complete  emantipatiun  of  the  race  from  (he  bondiigo 
moral  evil,  and  the  highest  |>erfeciion  and  beauty  of  moral  characlcr,  — 
^Wfiianity,  the  child  of  God,  raised  and  glorified  in  (be  image  of  the  Son, 
^^%  perfect  man,  —  ibis  is  ihe  preacher's  aim,  and  nothing  below  ibis  can 
^^preas  iL     He  is  not  dealing  essentially  with  reasoning  or  theology,  but 
^^tb  living  truth,  —  that  original  Uw  of  God  written  in  the  conscience,  — 
^*f>M)ii  which  alone  all  true  character  is  built. 

But  the  preacher*!  sphere  is  not  only  the  varied  world  of  morals,  tho 
••■■wad  realm  of  law,  duty,  and  character,  but  the  still  more  glorious  world  of 
^^1^     This  c«mpri*ea  the  bigbot  spiritual  nature.     This  baa  to  do  not  so 
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much  with  the  law  of  God  as  written  in  the  human  soul,  but  rather  with 
the  relations  of  the  soul  itself  to  the  supernatural  and  the  divine;  that 
which  does  not  so  much  belong  to  its  t)wn  constitution  as  to  the  revelation 
of  God  in  his  Word,  Spirit,  and  Son. 

Manj  who  think  and  talk  very  subtlj  and  nobly  of  culture  sometimes 
forget  this  higher  sphere  of  faith,  in  which  lie  the  most  profound  springs  of 
true  culture  and  character.  The  preacher  is  appointed,  above  all,  to  make 
the  soul  know  and  love  God,  to  reveal  and  interpret  to  the  soul  that 
wonderful  nature  of  goodness  and  ]ove  ;  for  it  has  been  well  said  that  ^  the 
best  preaching  is  only  a  simple  testimony  of  what  God  is/'  The  preacher 
is  to  unfold  the  things  of  Grod,  to  show  the  true  nature  of  Grod  to  men,  and 
to  announce  the  ''glad  tidings"  that  through  his  Son  the  unholy  and 
sinful  soul  may  become  a  partaker  of  his  nature,  and  be  even  like  him  is 
love  and  purity.  How  transcendently  blessed  an  office  to  lead  human 
spirits  out  of  their  gloom  and  delirium  to  seek  and  find  their  Heavenly 
Father,  and  their  kinship  to  the  Eternal  God;  to  preach  the  '^glad 
tidings  "  of  a  perfect  life  in  his  kingdom  of  light  and  love,  where  all  shall 
be  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  —  and,  more  than  that,  dear  children,  upon 
whom  he  will  lavish  his  love,  and  to  whom  he  will  reveal  the  beauties  of 
his  character ! 

The  preacher  is  the  minister  of  the  word,  the  servant  of  the  voice  of 
God,  speaking  the  direct  instructions  and  messages  of  God  to  the  human 
soul.  He  shows  the  way  of  a  divine  life.  He  builds  up  a  spiritual  king- 
dom in  this  gross  and  sensual  world.  He  teaches  a  finer  wisdom,  a  higher 
love,  a  broader  brotherhood,  a  purer  communion,  a  more  perfect  philosophy, 
a  more  unselfish  virtue,  a  more  childlike  worship,  a  manlier  citizenship,  a 
more  guarded  peace,  a  more  divinely  human  life,  — an  inspiration  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  —  and  a  more  lofty  liope  and  destiny  of  the  race,  than  any  other 
human  instructor.  He  teaches  men  a  way  to  be  free,  such  as  no  political 
essayist  has  set  forth  ;  conducting  men  through  the  truth  into  that  spiritual 
freedom  from  sin  and  selfishness,  which  form  the  root  of  all  slavery  and 
oppression.  He  nourishes  a  righteousness  in  a  state  more  assured  and 
universal  than  a  Hampden  dreamed  of.  It  is  true  that  culture  polishes 
the  mind  and  makes  it  flashing  and  clear,  but  the  truth,  rightly  preached, 
develops  the  inner  beauties  of  the  soul,  as  it  is  refined  and  wrought  upon 
by  an  unseen  and  Divine  hand,  and  grows  purer  and  purer  day  by  day. 
While  other  professions  are  all  of  them  limited  by  the  demands  of  this  life, 
the  preacher  fixes  his  aim  in  the  eternal  life.  He  is  the  guide  of  the  spirit 
to  that  life.  If  the  spiritual  life  ended  with  the  body,  or  with  the  mere 
physical  life  with  its  animating,  intelligent  principle,  then  let  the  preacher 
be  banished  as  having  no  right  to  be ;  but  if  God  has  made  man  for  a  higher 
life,  then  the  preacher  has  a  right  to  exist,  fully  as  much  so  as  the  lawyer, 
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iliedoctor,  tlic  fxrarr,  tbe  k^Hlatar,  tbe  aatbor.  Be  bu  a  bnsioes  itUA  h 
•■  legiiiBtafeif  fooiidcd  apoo  ooe  put  of  taata's  nunre  »i  thrir  prtifisriMii 
an  feonded  upon  xaother  ptrt.  His  Ttxaiticn  poslnlales  itself  in  tbe  need 
of  the  bnmu)  spirit  ta  fcaoir  tbe  living  God  for  ibe  true  life. 

If  tlw  prcuber,  oa  the  other  hand,  does  DM  make  ibm)  righilj  lo  know 
GtMl,  asd  to  know  turn  better  ancl  b«rl<rr,  his  moutfa  sttonld  be  slopped,  mmI 
fe»  hma  no  l»w&l  bn<iness.  If  be  does  not  pmcb  the  troe  iacsf»ge  of  God, 
Im  ^*'^"  be  oatimameA  witbont  laerc^  frooi  the  ranks  of  legftasle  occo- 
yafioBS  ■■Miaj^  nen.  If  be  has  do  iitfltiei>ce  opoa  the  luirtnic  aod  bail£i^ 
vp  of  tme  goodaeas  in  the  life  both  of  the  individual  and  fodetjr,  be  bad 
IwOer  £g  and  plant  tbe  boae^t  earth,  (hat  twir^  forth  somcllung  good  lo 
riu  eater, — a  real,  if  lower,  gift  of  God.  Tbe  great  compaDj  ofpreadten 
Wfaoae  feet  ar«  beantifal  npon  the  moantaiu  as  the  bringerj'of  talralion, 
lbs  pnbtisbers  of  peace,  sboald  grow  less  and  te^  inilil  Ibey  discover  ihetr 
trae  nxattoa  which  cannot  be  gainsaid  nor  denied  bj  men,  vtx.  the  proc- 
lUMUion  of  tbe  "glad  ttdiD^'  tbeonnooneeiDenlof  tbe  Iroe  catare  of  God, 
Aal  God  b  dte  Hearenlj  Father  of  all  men,  and  ihat  ibe  gulf  between  bis 
poril/  and  their  sinfulne^  has  been  bridged  b;  tbe  toring  vock  of  a 
MedtatOT)  so  that  all  nen  ooaj  be  reaniled  to  ibe  rigbteou>ncs3  and  bre  of 
God. 

I  Inre  endearored  ibas  to  point  ont  tbe  vocalion  of  the  preacher  in  its 

Mncipal  featares  and  element^  iLiibou!;h  tie  may  be  influeniial  and  Qj^fiit 

*»  a  hundred  wher  irav.-.  and  may  make  !iim=elf  fell  lo  the  exireniilies  of 

'^  inlelleetual  and  fodal  world.    His  sphere  b  an  eialled  one.    Hi$  right 

^  be  ccMisbts  in  bb  being  tnie  lo  his  calling.     If  he  is  not  a  superior  man 

^^mally  and  spirilnally,  if  be  ts  not  a  leader  of  men  in  the  bigher  life,  if  he 

^^  DoC  a  traced  guide  of  tbe  sonl  in  the  things  of  God,  if  he  b  not  familiar 

^^  ifh  tliat  tpiritaal  life  to  which  be  conduct^,  and  can  go  and  come  freely  to 

^^^^   Irom  il,  be  Terilj  b  not  needed,  and  the  world  can  do  without  him. 

"^^^H  f^  us  who  are  professed  preachers  of  God's  Word  have  thus  great  need 

^^to  -vratch  diligently  onr  hearts  and  lives,  and  to  ask  ourselves  if  vre  art 

;  worthy  d*  tbe  Tocation  wberewiib  we  are  called,  if  we  have  truly 

1  its  difficnlties,  and  to  take  upon  us  shame  and  confu.^ion  of  face 

r  erery  particular  in  which  we  have  proved  ourselves  unfaiihfu!  or  even 

■pidly  insensible  and  inappreciatire ;  for  our  power  is  departing  from  us 

all  wherein  we  are  unworthy,  and  it  will  altogether  vanish  away  if  in- 

sed  we  are  not,  like  tbe  primitive  preachers  who  conquered  the  world, 

•  to  be  "ensamples"  in  that  truth,  that  rightcon^ners,  ihat  charity,  that 

1  manhood,  that  Cbrjstlike  holy  living,  that  Cliristhke  love  of  souls,  and 

t  inward  peace  and  joy  which  come  from  God,  which  we  preach  lo 

JutES  M.  HoPFnt. 
HnrBAm,  Cm*. 
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THE  BROOKFIELD  ASSOCIATION. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  ministerial  associations  of  the  Congregational 
denomination  in  Massachusetts,  only  six  were  organized  previous  to  the 
present  century.  Of  these  the  Brookfield  Association,  organized  Jane 
22,  1757,  stands  chtonologically  as  the  fourth.  The  associations  bearing 
an  earlier  date  are  "The  Essex  South,"  "The  Hampshire,*'  and  '*Th6 
Mendon." 

The  Brookfield  Association  having  been  organized  at  the  house  of  Rev. 
Eli  Forbes,  d.  d.,  pastor  of  what  is  now  the  First  Congregational  Church 
in  North  Brookfield,  the  centennial  celebration  of  its  organization  waa 
observed  in  the  house  of  worship  of  that  church,  June  30,  1857. 

Without  entering,  in  this  article,  upon  the  history  of  the  Association  as 
delineated  on  that  occasion,  yet,  as  matter  of  historic  interest,  under  differ- 
ent classifications  we  give  the  following  facts  respecting  the  AssociatioQ 
during  the  first  century  of  its  existence. 

1.  Territorial  Limits. 

Strictly  speaking,  a  ministerial  association  has  no  territorial  limits,  for  it 
is  composed  of  persons  in  their  individual  capacity,  but  in  a  general  waj 
we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  an  Association  as  embracing  churches,  or 
the  towns  where  the  members  reside.  This  was  often  a  matter  of  conven-' 
ience,  particularly  before  Conferences  were  organized  in  which  churches 
as  such  are  represented.  Speaking  in  this  general  way,  we  may  say  xtuit 
within  the  first  century  of  its  existence  the  Brookfield  Association  embraced 
twenty-six  towns  and  thirty  churches.     The  towns  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  Barre;  2.  Brimfield ;  3.  Brookfield;  4.  Charlton;  5.  Dana;  6« 
Dudley;  7.  Enfield;  8.  Greenwich;  9.  Hardwick ;  10.  Holden;  lU 
Holland;  12.  Leicester;  13.  New  Braintree;  14.  North  Brookfield;  15, 
Oakham;  16.  Palmer;  17.  Petersham;  18.  Rutland;  19.  Southbridge ; 
20.  Spencer;  21.  Sturbridge;  22.  Ware;  23.  Ward  (now  Auburn)  ;  24. 
West  Brookfield;  25.  Western  (now  Warren);  26.  Worcester.  The 
church  in  Storrsville  was  disbanded  in  1852,  and  the  church  in  Dana 
organized,  in  the  main,  of  the  same  persons,  thus  making  two  churches. 
There  were  two  churches  in  North  Brookfield  and  two  in  Ware.  And 
the  church  in  Globe  Village  (Southbridge),  although  it  has  never  been 
connected  with  the  Brookfield  Associational  Conference,  is  here  num- 
bered among  the  thirty,  because  the  pastor  of  it  was  a  member  of  the 
Association. 

Before  the  close  of  the  century  the  pastors  in  ten  of  these  towns  had 
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wilbdrawn  to,  or  their  juceessors  had  become  connected  with,  other  Asso- 
ciations, viz.;  Barre,'  Enfield,  Greenwich,  Holden,  Leicester,  Palmer, 
Pelershsm,  Rutland,  Ward  (or  Aubam),  and  Worcester. 

2.  Catalogue  of  Members. 
In  Ihe  column  denotifig  the  mnnncr  in  which  the  pei^on's  connection 
Kith  the  A«£ocintion  vaa  terminated,  "  withdrew  "  indicates  change  from 
one  Association  to  another  without  change  of  residence.  "  Rem."  or 
"Removed"  denotes  change  of  residence.  A  blank  shows  that  the  persott 
was  still  n  member  when  the  century  closed.  No  changes  after  the  closo 
of  the  renlary  are  here  noted.  * 
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f  Organi::ationi,  with  t/ie  Date. 

of  Masdochtaetti. 
1B5T.     Rev-  CliriBtopher  Curbing.  ' 


3.  Prtaehert  he/ore  variou 

Btfort  llu  Central  A 
SS13.     Ker.  Thomas  Snell,  i>,  d. 
X833.     BeT.  JoMph  Vaill,  n.  d. 

Be/ore  the  Auxiliary  Foreign  Mitiionary  Society. 
3S21.     Rev.  TiiamM  Snail,  d.  d.  1827.     Rbv.  Alran  Band,  d 

Before  the  Auxiliary  Domestic  Miasionary  Society. 
1836.     Rev.  Jdhn  Fuke,  D.  a.  1827.     Rev.  Micah  Skin«. 


Before  the  Society  for  iJie  Mulual  Aaii 

I'lanc 

■e  of  the  Churthe,. 

IBIS. 

Rev.  Tbomas  Snell.  P.  D. 

1813. 

Bci 

:  Nahum  Gale,  ».  D. 

1839. 

- 

Joseph  1.  Foot,  D.  D. 

184i. 

■' 

James  Kimball. 

IK30. 

" 

Faraons  Cooke,  d.  d. 

1845. 

" 

Leonardos.  Parker. 

1S31. 

" 

Levi  Packard. 

1846. 

" 

George  traak. 

19*!. 

" 

John  Wilder. 

1847. 

,  " 

David  N.  Cobam. 

1833. 

" 

Mart)-D  Tupper. 

1848. 

" 

Joshua  Bales,  i>.  D. 

l«i. 

" 

Augostiis  B.  Recd- 

1849. 

" 

NeWn  Clark. 

1835. 

" 

Ssmael  Backu* 

1850. 

Charles  Smith. 

1838. 

Joteph  S.  Clark,  i>.  ». 

1851. 

« 

Asa  Mann. 

1817. 

- 

Cakh  B.  Tracy. 

1833.  ' 

« 

Tberon  G.  Colton. 

ISM. 

« 

Samuel  A.  Fsf. 

1853. 

" 

Hubbard  Beebe. 

3839. 

•■ 

Jonathan  E.  Woodbrldge, 

1854. 

Jesse  K.  Bragg. 

ISlO. 

'■ 

Josejih  S.  Clark,  I..  D. 

1855. 

Isaac  G.  Bii,-.s. 

I«4I. 

« 

John  ri«k«,  D.  D. 

i85e. 

" 

Stephen  S.  Smith. 

1»41. 

" 

Eber  CaipenWr. 

1857. 

" 

Jason  Morw. 

Before  Ihe  Brootfeld  Auocimional  Conference.^ 
Ber.  Micah  Some.  1824.     Rev.  Joseph  Blodget 

'S%S.       "      Alvan  Bond,  d.  d.  1825.      "      Joihua  Crosby. 

I»a«.      "     JoMph  Vaill,  D.  D.  1826.      "     Joseph  Vaill,  D.  D. 

^  The  Bnoljldd  CmffroKt  a  tnoratioai.   On  the  2Tth  of  September,  IS20,  the  Brook- 
***ri  Association  nnanimomlj-  p»s»ed  the  following  lEHjlutions  :  — 

^^ Itaiiteed,  That  this  Associsiion  nill  iniite  each  of  the  churclws  in  onr  conneetion 
lA  Mend  a  dekgale  annsally  to  oar  mcciing  in  June,  to  deUUnte  and  set  silh  (hii  body 
ilpvsB  sU  nutters  that  may  come  before  ihem  relating  to  rharch  order  and  discipline  ; 
s  fordttcossion  respecting  subjects  of  [his  naure  be  reserved  to  thai 


>sai. 


Oi  the  16ifa  of  Jane,  1S26,  they  voted  to  organize  a  conference  of  charcbei,  and  on 
die  lOihof  Jane,  1838,  the  organ  iul  ion  was  perfected  hylbe  adopiion  ofa  constilntion. 
''hs  eoafcience  a  ailed  "  The  Brooklield  Associaltonal  Conference,"  and  ii  so  identilied 
vilh  the  Assodaooa  iiself  that  its  innnat  meeiing  takes  Ihe  place  of  ibc  original  June 
^Wfaig  of  tbe  Association,  and  the  records  of  both  bodies  are  kepi  by  the  same  penon 
M  m  ths  same  book. 

Ithaiexiiied  in  fa^  from  Jane  13,  1821,  and  met  regiJarly  every  ye»,  hot  did  not 
'*^  its  preacnt  tmtlkatimal  firm  nntil  Jnne  10,  18M. 
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1827. 

Rei 

r.  Daniel  Tomlinson. 

1843. 

Rev.  Moses  K.  Cross. 

1828. 

(( 

Joseph  I.  Foot,  D.  D. 

1844. 

i( 

Levi  Packard. 

1829. 

it 

John  Wilder. 

1845. 

M 

John  Keep. 

1830. 

u 

Micah  $tone. 

1846. 

U 

Asa  Mann. 

1831. 

ti  . 

Jason  Park. 

1847. 

a 

Thomas  Snell,  D.  i>. 

1832. 

u 

Martyn  Tapper. 

1848. 

it 

Washington  A.  Nichols. 

1833. 

(( 

Francis  Horton. 

1849. 

i: 

Samuel  Hutchings. 

1834. 

(t 

Joseph  Vaill,  D.  D. 

^  ^^  K  Vr  • 

Leonard  S.  Parker. 

1835. 

<i 

Joseph  S.  Clark,  d.  d. 

1850. 

i( 

Moses  Miller. 

1836. 

(i 

Caleb  B.  Tracy. 

1851. 

« 

Levi  Packard. 

18.S7 

Micah  Stone. 

1852. 

(( 

Jason  Morse. 

AOW  f  . 

Greorge  Trask. 

1853. 

(( 

Christopher  Cusbing. 

1838. 

(( 

Isaac  R.  Barbour. 

1854. 

u 

James  T.  Hyde. 

1839. 

(( 

Joseph  Vail],  d.  d. 

1855. 

(( 

Stephen  G.  Dodd. 

1840. 

(( 

Eber  Carpenter. 

1856. 

« 

John  Haven. 

1841. 
1842. 

(i 

Barnabas  M.  Fay. 
George  C.  Beckwith,  d.  d. 

1857. 

{■■ 

John  Keep. 
William  H.  Beecher. 

4.  Names  of  those  who  were  approbated  hy  this  Association  to  preach  i 
Gospel,  together  with  the  Date  of  their  Licensure. 


Namo. 

College. 

Licensure. 

1. 

Ebenezdr  Moseley, 

.    Y.  C. 

.    June  19,  1765. 

2. 

Aaron  Bascomb, 

March  9,  1769. 

3. 

Joseph  Patrick, 

.    Y.  C. 

..     October  31,  1770. 

4. 

Joseph  Avery,    . 

H.  C.      . 

August  25,  1778. 

5. 

William  May, 

.    D.  C. 

.     May  22,  1776. 

6. 

Cornelius  Lynde, 

H.  C.      . 

September  2,  1778. 

7. 

Walter  Lyon, 

.    D.  C. 

.     January  10,  1779. 

8. 

Joshua  Paine,  Jr., 

H.  C.      . 

January  25,  1786. 

9. 

Elisha  Moseley, 

.    D.  C. 

.    November  2,  1791. 

10. 

James  Tufls, 

B.  U.      . 

May  2,  1792. 

11. 

Calvin  Chadwick,  . 

.    D.  C. 

.    May  2,  1 792. 

12. 

Thaddeus  Fairbanks, . 

Y.  C.      . 

September  24,  180< 

13. 

Edwards  Whipple, 

.     W.  C. 

.  '  April  27,  1803. 

14. 

David  Dickinson, 

D.  C.      . 

April  27,  1803. 

15. 

Luther  Wilson, 

.    W.  C. 

.     April  27,  1808. 

16. 

Ralph  W.  Gridley,     . 

Y.  C.      . 

September  20,  IBU 

17. 

Thomas  Adams, 

.    D.  C. 

.     September  18,  181( 

18. 

Josiah  Clark, 

W.  C.     . 

.        January  1,  1817. 

19. 

Cyrus  P.  Grosvenor, 

.    D.  C. 

.     April  17,  1822. 

20. 

Caleb  S.  Henry, 

.        D.  C.      . 

•January  2,  1828. 

21. 

William  Wolcott,  . 

.    B.  C. 

.     June  3,  1830. 

22. 

Samuel  Hopkins, 

D.  C.  '  . 

April  20,  1881. 

23. 

Robert  T.  Conant, 

.     A.»  O.            . 

.     October  6,  1840. 

24. 

William  B.  Stone,       . 

A.C.      . 

August  4,  1841. 

25. 

Lyman  Whiting,    • 

.     April  20,  1842. 

J-8T0.] 
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IS. 

D«riiu  Gore,      . 

A.C. 

.     Augut  3,  1U% 

17. 

CJvb  Terry, 

A.C.       . 

u       u 

as. 

ILomai  a  V«iU,         .         . 

A.C. 

_            u          U 

t3. 

John  B.  Men.       .         .         . 

u.a    . 

October  S,  IMS. 

30. 

Samad  a  Alkn,       .       . 

A.C. 

.     April  IS,  18«. 

31. 

l»«c  D.  Day,        .        .        . 

A.C      . 

Augntt  14, 1844. 

32. 

William  Goodwin,       . 



u            U          4. 

31. 

Wtma  C.  Fiike.  .         .         . 

A.a    . 

u        <•      u 

St. 

Frederick  U.  Pitkin.  .         . 

A.C. 

U            «          H 

». 

Alben  Pkioe, 

y.a    . 

October  S,  1844. 

«. 

EJ-Md  Webb,  .         .         . 

— 

.    JuuuT  8,  184S. 

JJ. 

L'harlei  E.  Brace,  .         .         . 

A.C.     . 

Augiut  4,  1847. 

SH. 

Levi  A.  Field.    .        .        . 

A.C. 

.     April  IS,  1849. 

3». 

Jasoa  Moree, 

A,a    . 

u          «          K 

40. 

Salem  M.  Plimpton,   . 

A.a 

u          «          . 

41. 

CharlcB  H.  Pien-e, 

o.c.    . 

April  17, 1850. 

42. 

Lewis  Gano, 



.     AugMt$,  1851. 

IS. 

Daiiil  Burt,   .... 

O-C.      . 

April  16,  1851. 

14. 

OgdenliaU,        .         .         . 

.     FL-brutry  S,  1857. 

0.    The  Queitiont  dUetuud, 

and  tl,e  D/ile 

/(/.fiV  Adoption. 

I-  J»Iareh3.1779.— nowftraminirt 

pereoDs  into  the  Chareh  tx  ojficii 
-How  are 


er's  power  extends  of  b.ipt king  or  adnutting 

,  or  wilbout  consulting  nparticdar  church? 
baptized  per<ons   lo   be   considered  and 


»■    T-ehrti;   . 

treated  TS 

*  CDctober  !9,  1 783.  — In  what  relation  do  baptized  youth  stand  to  a  church  ? 

•  September  25,  1795 — Who  are  ibe  proper  subjects  of  cbureh  discipline, 

and  what  b  the  proper  mode  of  procedure  with  them  ? 

-4iigiiM  IS,  1794.  —  In  what  point  of  light  are  baptized  children  to  be  viewed 
by  the  Church  ? 

-^pril  !9,  1 795.  —  Ooght  chorcb-membera  guilty  of  icandal  to  be  required 
to  make  confession  before  the  Chareh  only  ? 

iprQ  27,  1 736.  —  Can  any  reason  be  given  why  the  violation  of  one  com- 
mand in  the  decalogue  should  be  publicly  conferaed  more  than  another  ? 
^anoary  5,  1803. —  Shall  candidates  for  admission  into  this  Association  be 


September  27,  1809.  —  ITow  onght  the  churches  to  treat  baptized  persona? 

■^togary  6,  1813.  —  Is  it  proper  for  a  minister  of  the  gospel  to  be  connected 
and  act  with  two  different  associations  at  tbe  same  time  ? 

■April  19,  1815.  —  What  did  the  Apostles  require  candidates  for  church- 
membership  to  believe ;  or  what  profession  of  faith  did  the  Apostles  require 
irf' persons  for  baptism?     Acts  viii.  37.  "■ 

September  18,  1816.  —  Are  there  not  oHences  in  the  cbureh  for  which  the 
offender  may  be  immediately  tried  and  excommunicated  by  the  Church  u 
K  body,  withoat  taking  tbe  sereral  steps  mentioned  by  Christ  in  the  eigh- 
teenth chapter  of  Matthew  ?     1  Cor.  v. 
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18.  January  1,  1817. — Has  Christ,  as  the  constituted  Head  of  the  Chnreli, 
delegated,  in  any  sense,  the  power  of  judging  to  the  visible  Church,  and 
if  so,  how  far,  and  in  what  manner  is  this  power  to  be  exercised  ? 

14.  Has  He  delegated  this  power  to  individuals,  whether  ministers  or  privftCe 

Christians,  in  such  a  sense,  that  they  have  a  right  to  decide  in  regard  to 
the  religious  character  of  churches,  or  individuals,  and  to  regulate  their 
conduct,  either  by  extending  or  withholding  fellowship  according  to  their 
private  judgment  ? 

15.  June  16, 1819.  —  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  sect "  ? 

16.  What  b  conviction  ? 

17.  Does  conviction  always  precede  a  change  of  heart? 

18.  October  20,   1819.  — What  are  the  rights  of   Congr^ational  chnrehet 

relative  to  the  town  or  parish  as  respects  the  choice  of  religions  teachen  ? 

19.  Ought  recommendations  to  be  given  to  those  who  request  them,  in  order  to 

join  Baptist  churches  ? 

20.  Must  objections  to  receiving  a  person  into  the  Church  by  certificate  be 

such  as  would  subject  the  person  to  discipline  from  the  church  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  is  it  the  duty  of  the  objector  to  institute  a  process  agiunst 
him? 

21.  January  5,  1820. — What  shall  be  done  with  a  person  who  leaves  a  Con- 
•        gregational  church  and  joins  the  Baptists  ? 

22.  Is  not  Antinomianism  among  the  prevailing  and  alarming  errors  of  the 

present  time  ? 

23.  Is  a  second  baptism  under  any  circumstances  justifiable  ? 

24.  April  19,  1820.  —  tn  case  a  church  should  wish  to  introduce  a  new  Coive- 

nant  or  Confession  of  Faith,  where  a  minority  is  opposed  :to  the  measure, 
what  is  the  most  suitable  method  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  effect  the 
object  ? 

25.  June  14,  1820.  —  A  member  of  one  of  our  churches  has  joined  a  BaptisI 

society  and  obtained  a  certificate:  does  this  affect  his  relation  to  the 
Church,  and  if  so,  in  what  manner? 

26.  September  27,  1820.  —  Is  it  expedient  for  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  ex- 

change with  other  ministers  of  any  denomination,  who  are  assisting  in 
building  up  a  separate  church  within  his  society  ? 

27.  Will  the  Association  take  any  measures  for  the  formation  of  a  young  men's 

religious  charitable  society  in  this  county  ? 

28.  April  18,  1821.  —  What  are  the  causes  of  that  laxness  of  discipline  which 

prevails  in  our  churches  ? 

29.  What  are  the  best  remedies  for  laxness  of  church  discipline  ?         , 

80.  What  is  the  object  of  church  discipline  ? 

81.  Whose  duty  b  it  to  commence  a  course  of  discipline  with  an  offending 

brother  ? 
32.  April  17,  1822.  — What  is  the  duty  of  churches  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
missing and  recommending  of  members  ? 

83.  What  is  the  duty  of  churches  in  receiving  members  from  other  chnrches  ? 

84.  What  are  the  existing  evils  which  threaten  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 

our  churches  ? 
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t  ikc  lBuiu  «U^  are  BMk  «  Am  pncnt  ^J  to dinniBata 
the  raofta  ot  tW  pRscst  low  itaie  of 
■n  Drovdon^  —  aBd  if  anrtUag,  abu 
4£.  U  a  Espcfieot  to  wlwt  Uk  Jeltgatioa  fivm  tmr  cfaadbca  at  the  Jdm 
*^  Ipfasi,  m4.  — In  whu  BM 


*^  bitlkedirtj  t/tbeChinvk  toiM  thallieriDnBlvn  tratBBp  tb«ircUUnB 
.aa  ikr  ongbt  ?  mhI  ^  Ms  k>at  AaH  lite  Clian^  ilucbar^  tUi  dun  ? 
'^~-   ^^Oait  ll»*  rliiidrtn  of  diri^tiin  prrfwsoei,  (W««<feil,  to  be  baptized  ?  and 
if  n,  bj  whom  to  be  dedicated  ? 
^"'-    Oa^iit  oBT  clmrcbei  to  mainbio  a  more  ^miliar  iDlerM<m«  with   each 
oaber?  and  if  Ml,  ia  what  manner? 
"    Iwr  Mar  the  iptrit  of  nl%>on  be  kept  alire  in  oar  churches  ? 
~~    October  4,  18?6.  —  Are  all  the  affections  of  (be  anregeoerale  sinful  ? 

~    "•■oary  7,  1829. —  Are  anj  special  efforts  repaired  —  and  if  so,  "hat  — to 
^^^  fmdnce  in  joaa^aeii  a  deeper  <at«T«st  oo  tbe  subject  of  Tvligions  instrnclion? 

"    ^^^r^lober  14,  1839.  —  ^Vhat  changes  did  the  BabvlonUn  captlritf  produce  in 
•^  _  Vbe  nJigioiB  o{Mnions  and  character  of  the  Jews  ? 

**^kaDar7  ^'  l^3*>-  —  ^^^  temporal  or  spiricnal  death  anr  part  of  the  penalt^r 
m^  ^  Vlf  the  diriae  law  ? 

*-*^rtober  6,  18S0.  —  How  can  we  reconcile  the  frtqaent  pravers  of  Darid, 
%lat  God  wodM  destroy  bis  eneinie^,  with  the  idea  that  he  then  jioesejfed 
■t^^  ^rat  beoBTolence  of  heart  ? 

'^-tiril  18,  1832.  —  niiat  b  ibe  meaning  of  those  Scriptures  which  speak  of 
^_.  dirial*s  coming  aAer  his  ascennon  ? 

^^      "^^    Unitarian  bapttnn  ralid  ? 

^^^^<ctober  :>,  183i.  —  Is  pnbltc  controrersv  among  Ortbodox  minitten  ex- 
^s  Iwdient  nnder  exirting  cinnunttanceB  ? 

^— '    "^^pril  ]  J,  1833.  —  Have  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  ever  a  dooble  meaning  ? 
~*^^o  maakiad  enter  itmnediatclj  at  death  upoo  happiness  or  misery  ?  if  lo, 
"whj  is  the  reaorrection  represented  as  desirable  ? 
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58.  January  1,  1834.  —  What  is  the  meanmg  of  the  word  "  hearty"  as  used  in 

Scripture  ? 

59.  April   16,   1884.  —  What  are  the  causes  of  the  frequent  dismission  of 

ministers  ? 

60.  October  1,  1884.  —  Are  there  any  prophecies  in  Scripture  which  were 

designedly  lefl  unintelligible  to  the  cotemporaries  of  the  prophets,  bat 
capable  of  being  understood  in  later  ages  ? 

61.  What  is  remorse  of  conscience  ? 

62.  January  5,  1885.  —  Ought  there  to  be  a  change  in  the  article  of  wine  at 

the  communion  ?  % 

63.  Is  baptism  a  Scriptural  requisition  for  admission  to  church  communion  ? 

64.  What  is  the  evidence  that  the  Apostles  were  inspired  when  they  wrote  ? 

65.  April  15,  1835.  —  Would  a  person  having  the  Spirit  of  Christ  readily  admit 

the  divinity  of  Christ  ? 

66.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  words,  "  The  Spirit  helpeth  oar  infirm- 

ities with  groan ings  that  cannot  be  uttered  **  ? 

67.  Does  not  the  Bible  sanction  the  practice  of  giving  thanks  afler  meals  ? 

68.  October  7,  1835.  —  What  ought  the  chbrcbes  to  do  in  their  present  state  to 

promote  the  cause  of  religion  ?     What  ought  ministers  to  do  in  promotion 
of  the  same  object  ? 

69.  January  5,  1836.  —  How  far  are  the  promises  made  to  the  Apostles  ap- 

plicable to  their  successors  ? 

70.  April  20,  1836.  —  Does  the  miracle  of  turning  water  into  wine  famish  any 

argument  for  the  present  use  of  wine  ? 

71.  October  5,  1836.  —  What  is  meant  by  our  promoting  the  glory  of  God  ? 

72.  January  3,  1837.  —  What  are  the  duties,  privileges,  and  responsibilities  of 

the  senior  pastor  of  a  church  ? 

73.  Should  **  Moral  Reform  Societies  "  receive  our  countenance  and  aid  ? 

74.  April  19, 1837.  —  Ought  Orthodox  ministers  to  appoint  Unitarians  to  preach 

the  annual  convention  sermon  ? 

75.  October  4,  1837.  —  What  is  the  duty  of  a  pastor  in  relation  to  one  who 

brings  a  letter  of  recommendation,  but  says  he  feels  unfit  to  be  in  the 
Church  ? 

76.  January  3,  1838.  —  Is  it  expedient  to  admit  persons  to  the  Church  who  do 

not  believe  in  infant  baptism  ? 

77.  What  shall  be  done  with  members  of  other  churches,  residing  among  as, 

whp  refuse  to  support  the  gospel  ? 

78.  Should  the  elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper  be  refused  to  a  Unitarian  member 

who  wishes  to  commune  with  us  ? 

79.  April  15,  1838.  —  What  advantages  are  afforded  by  installation  above 

** stated  supply"? 

80.  Can  a  person  adopt  any  measures  on  the  Sabbath  to  secure  a  debt,  without 

a  breach  of  the  Sabbath  ? 

81.  Do  ministers  and  Christians  obey  the  precept  **  be  courteous'*  when  thejr 

speak  of  each  other  without  some  title  of  respect  or  afiection  ? 

82.  June  12,  1838.  —  What  measures  shall  be  adopted  to  draw  people  to  the 

house  of  God  ? 
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^^Z.  Augiut  1.  1SS3.  —  Does  a  Cbmtian  micbtar's  snetiesa  essenlially  depend  on 

he  fidelitr  ? 
^LJ-L  Ought  minuiera  of  tbe  gospel  to  go  to  the  polU  in  order  to  amist  in  nutain- 

iog  tbe  lav  of  Ilie  last  Legislature,  repealing  the  license  laws  ? 
•^^35,  b  h  conntent  for  a  chtncb  lo  admit  those  as  members  who  denj  any  ona 
Mticle  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  ? 
-SC  Is  there  a  promise  in  our  chorvb  covenant  by  the  membere  that  the}r  will 
offer  their  children  in  baptifm  ? 
ST.  Is  doctrinal  preaching  the  best  practical  preaching  ? 
W.  October  3,  183S.  —  Wh}  are  not  funeral  exercises  more  gencrallj'  attended 

with  religious  benefit  ? 
89.  What  arc  tbe  duties  of  clergymen  to  common  Echools  ? 
to.  In  what,  and  how,  does  the  condition  of  the  dead  between  death  and  tha 

reiarrection  differ  from  what  it  will  be  after  the  rtsurrection  ? 
SI.  Jaouarj'  9,  1S39.  —  In  what  does  the  suspension  of  a  eburch-meinber  differ 

Jl  What  is  the  dotj-  of  a  church  towarOs  a  suspended  member  ? 

ti.  To  what  extent  are  the  prcoepU  of  the  Pentateuch  now  in  force  ? 

M.  April  IS,  1839.^ — What  peculiarly  distinguishes  the   Apocrypha  frata  ths 

canonical  books  of  Sen  pture  V 
>5.  August  6,  1839. —  Does  the  fact  that  God  has  given  laws  concerning  ara- 
lation  and  condition  of  man  prove  that  relation  and  conilition  to  be  right  ? 
M.  Jannary  7,  1840.  —  Wbalia  tbe  dutj  of  those  pastors  who  do  not  s}-mpalhiu 

with  Abolition  agents  as  to  intitlng  them  lo  preach  on  the  Sabbath  ? 
91.  What  is  tbe  duty  of  a  minister  who  has  serious  objections  to  protracted 
tneetings,  when   the  quvstion   of  having  such   a   meeting,   as   the  only 
nieans  of  securing  the  convenion  of  men,  is  agitated  in  his  chun'h  V 
**■  What  is  the  great  reason  that  our  ministry  is  attended  with  no  better  soccer  7 
W.  June  9.  ~  What  are  the  obligations  of  professing  ChrlsUiins  -is  to  tlw  support 
Of  dte  iastitulions  of  Kligioo  ? 
^o  what  eilent  are  tbe  chorcbes  responsible  for  the  existence  of  a  revival 
**"  religion  in  their  midat  ? 
'   "^U^nit  i,  1840.  —  bit  right  to  aid  a  slave  who  has  escaped  from  his  master 
**k  going  to  a  land  of  freedom? 

i,  1841. —  Ought  a  minister  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  which  h« 
*=«iinot  remove,  to  take  steps  to  dissolve  the  connection  between  him  and 
..  ■*»•  people,  when  there  a  not  disaffection  to  call  for  It  ? 

'   '^fxril  30,  1841 la  it  consistent  for  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  to  attend 

j^        "Vjnerals  when  Unlversallst  preachers  officiate  ? 
.    '     *    *lie  Colonization  Society  worthy  of  patronage  ? 

™*:M>nld  action  be  taken  against  a  church- member  who  is  affirmed  by  another 
ins    -^*'"''^'^-  'n  "P*"  tueeting,  to  have  injured  hjm  ? 

^'Tiat  iball  be  done  with  a  member  of  the  Church  who  withdraws  from  com- 

*>innioii  on  tbe  atngned  reason  that  be  has  no  religion  ? 
^Hrhat  ought  mioistera  and  churches  to  do  with  members  of  other  churches 
Vending  among  them  who  are  guilty  of  misdemeanors  ? 
-  A.t^n,t3,  t841.~Are  deacon*  to  be  ordained?  and  if  so,  bf  whom? 
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109.  January  4, 1842.  —  What  is  the  duty  of  the  Orthodox  clei^gj  of  this  Stale, 

at  their  approaching  convention,  in  respect  to  those  members  who  hare 
avowed  their  disbelief  of  the  Bibte  as  a  revelation  from  God  ? 

110.  What  shall  be  done  with  a  member  of  the  Church  who  objects  to  creeds,  — 

is  a  perfectionist,  —  and  does  not  hold  to  civil  government,  or  the  righto 
of  private  property  ? 

111.  August  2,  1842.  —  Is  the  common  use  of  tobacco  an  evil  ?  if  so,  bow  is  it 

to  be  remedied  in  the  community  ? 

112.  October  4, 1842.  —  Is  the  millennium  to  come  before  or  a^ler  the  end  of  the 

world  ? 
llB.  April  18,  1843.  —  What  shall  be  done  with  members  of  the  Church  who 
absent  themselves  from  communion,  but  who  sustiun  fair  moral  characters  ? 

114.  August  2, 1843.  —  Ought  anything  more  to  be  done  than  is  doing  to  €tt- 

lighten  and  save  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  country  ?  and  if  so,  what  ? 

115.  Are  we  to  believe  anything  we  do  not  understand  ? 

116.  January  2,  1844.  —  What  ought  ministers  to  do  upon  the  subject  of  teoH 

perance  ? 

117.  What  should  be  done  with  members  of  our  churches  who  leave  their 

covenant  relations  in  an  irregular  manner  ? 

118.  August  13, 1844.  —  What  shall  be  done  with  a  church-member  who  removes 

to  a  distance,  lives  in  the  midst  of  Orthodox  churches,  but  declines  asking 
or  taking  a  letter  of  dismission  in  order  to  unite  with  a  sister  church,  and 
against  whose  moral  character  there  is  no  objection,  and  who,  in  his  own 
way,  seems  to  be  trying  to  do  good  ? 

119.  October  1,  1844.  —  Is  it  desirable  that  New  England,  in  the  collection  of 

funds  for  charitable  objects,  should  confine  herself  within  her  own  limito  ? 

120.  March  4,  1845.  — Is  any  change  in  respect  to  the  state  of  Congregational 

discipline  desirable  ?  if  so,  is  it  practicable  ? 

121.  Is  it  practicable  and  expedient  to  attempt  to  carry  into  effect  the  general 

plan  contained  in  the  manual  of  discipline  proposed  by  the  Stale  Committee 
appointed  at  a  meeting  of  Congregational  ministers,  held  in  Boston,  May. 
29,  1844? 

122.  October  7,  1845.  —  Is  it  right,  in  any  case,  to  receive  a  slaveholder  into  a 

Christian  church  ? 

123.  Do  the  Scriptures  authorize  us  to  assign  reasons  why  God  withholds  the 

converting  influences  of  his  Spirit  ? 

124.  April  21,  1846.  —  Shall  the  basis  of  organization  of  the  General  Association 

be  so  modified  as  to  admit  of  a  lay  delegation  in  this  body  equal  to  the 
clerical  delegation  ? 

1 25.  October  6, 1 846.  —  Is  all  war  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  Christianity  ? 

126.  January  5,  1847.  —  Is  it  best  that  the  Convention  sermon  be  discontinued  ? . 

127.  August  3,  1847. — ^What  are  the  distinct  points  of  diflerence  between 

humanity  and  benevolence  ? 

128.  January  4,  1848.  —  Should  the  votes  of  churches  regarding  the  excom- 

munication of  members  be  read  publicly  before  the  church  and  congrega- 
tion on  the  Sabbath  ? 

129.  Do  the  difficulties  of  Scripture  weaken  its  credibility  ? 
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"O,   April  18,  1W8.  —  What  is  errOT  in  religion  ? 

"l.   August  1,  1348.  —  What  U  include^  in  the  promiiea of  tlie  Abr^iunic  coto- 

'*»-  April  IT,  tB49.  — I$ibe  future  slate  of  infants  a  iiiatl<?r  of  rerelalion? 
*'••-  June  I!,  1S49.  —  Is  it  right  for  a  member  of  a  church  to  sign  olTfrom  the 

*  $4,  la  s  member  of  the  chnreh  who  signs  olT  Irom  the  soeielr.  and  does  not  paj- 
his  proportion  far  thfl  support  of  tbe  go!;pel,  guilty  of  a    disciplinary' 
oOence  ? 
^Ji.  Is  a  toember  of  the  charch  guilty  of  a  disciplinary  oflence  who  signs  off 
from  the  society,  but  pays  his  full  proportion  of  supporting  the  gospel  and 
ail  contingent  espensei  ? 
1S6.  July  31.  1849.  —  Do  pastoral  duties  occupy  as  much  attention  as  their  im- 
portance demands  'f 
137.  \VbiX  is  to  be  undcntDod  by  the  prayer  of  faith  ? 

158.  October  2,  1849.  —  Do  the  ScHptnrea  teach  that  the  probation  of  man  will 

cease  at  death  ? 

159.  Are  the  declarations  found  in  BerelalioD  x\.  4  lo  be  nnderstood  literally  ? 
no.  April  16.  1860.  —  Uow  shall  niiniMcn  influence  young  men  se  aa  to  attach 

tbeni  lo  the  institutions  of  tbe  gmpel  ? 
MI.  July  SO,  1K60.  —  IIow  shall  religious  ncwiipapers  best  adtancc  the  interests 
of  Christianity  ? 

142.  Aogusi  5,  tS5l.  —  What  is  conscience,  and  what  its  olSce  ? 

143.  January  6,  1852.  —  Is  suffering  in  this  world  designed  to  be  punitive  or 

only  JLfcipIinary  ? 
144.  October  5,  1852.  —  la  conviction  of  dn  in  all  cases  the  work  of  tbe  Holy 

Spirit? 
1  -45.  January  4,  tS53.  —  How  does  tbe  atonement  satisfy  conscience  ? 
■.'4C.  April  19,  1853.  —  How  can  the  costliness  of  Solomon's  Temple  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  economico-miiMonary  spirit  of  this  age  ? 
3.  -f.  August  I,  1S54.  — What  is  the   Bible  view  of  the  final  condition  of  the 

earth? 
*  -^8.  Janoary  3,  1855.  —  Is  tbe  distinction  betw.een  common  and  special  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit  Scriptural  ? 
^  "^9.  April  17,  1855.  —  Are  there  any  truths  which  may  be  addressed  dlrtelly  to 
tbe  heart  in  distinction  from  the  intellect  ? 

*  -SO,  August  14,  1855.  —  la  it  expedient  to  attempt  further  co^eration  in  Home 

Missionary  operations  between  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  ? 
■"■Si.  January  2,  1856.  —  Did  the  Divine  Nature  suffer  in  the  atonement  of 
Christ? 

*  *S.  October  7,  ftSS.  —  Is  it  expedient  to  continue  the  correspondence  between 

tbe  Mstsacbnsetla   General  Association  and  tbe  General  Assemblies  of 
tbe  Presbyterian  Church? 

G.   Themt*  of  Eitayt,  andthe  Dale  of  fkeir  Adoption. 
'-   October  T,  1835.  — Tb«  Preacher's  choowng  out  Acceptable  Words. 
'      ^   June  14,  1836.  — Tbe  Pr(iy«r<tf  Faith. 
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3.  January  3,  1837.  —  A  Revival  of  Religion, — the  Nature  of  the  Excitement 

which  it  involves. 

4.  October  4,  1837.  —  The  Bible  Views  of  Slavery. 

5.  January  3,  1838.  —  Peace. 

6.  April  15,  1838.  — Election. 

7.  April  21,  1840.  —  Creeds. 

8.  January  5,  1841.  —  The  Claims  of  the  Colonization  Society. 

9.  April  20,  1841.  —  The  Deficiency  of  Moral  and  Religious  Instruction  in 

Common  Schoob. 

10.  January  4,  1842.  —  Mormonism. 

11.  April  19,  1842.  —  The  Millennium. 

12.  August  2,  1842.  —  The  Westminster  Assembly's  Catechism. 

13.  January  3,  1843.  —  Universalism,  how  to  be  met 

14.  April  18,  1843.  —  The  Trinity. 

15.  October  3,  1843.  —  Unity  in  Sermons. 

16.  January  2,  1844.  —  The  Relations  of  a  Minister  of  Jesus  Christ  to  Ctvil 

Crovernment. 

17.  April  16,  1844.  — The  Grounds  of  Moral  Obligation. 

18.  August  J  3,  1844.  —  Wood*s  Objections  to  Episcopacy. 

19.  October  1,  1844.  —  Church  Government 

20.  January  7,  1845.  —  Bush  on  the  Resurrection., 

21.  April  22,  1845.  —  The  Duty  of  Christians  particularly  in  Relation  to  Be- 

nevolent Objects. 

22.  The  Resurrection. 

23.  August  5,  1845.  —  Secret  Societies. 

24.  January  6,  1846.  —  "  Organic  Sins." 

25.  April  21, 1846.  —  Doctrinal  Preaching. 

26.  August  4, 1846.  —  The  Perseverance  of  the  Siunts. 

27.  January  5,  1847.  —  Probation. 

28.  April  20,  1847.  —  A  Permanent  Ministry. 

29.  October  5,  1847.  —  The  Corporal  Punishment  of  Children. 
80.  October  4,  1848.  —The  Union  of  Christ  with  Believers. 

31.  January  2,  1849.  —  The  Salivation  of  Infants. 

32.  April  17,  1849.— Pastoral  Duties. 

33.  January  1, 1850.  —  The  Temptation  of  Christ 

34.  October  1,  1850.  —  The  State  of  the  Churches  in  Brookfield  Association 

Fifty  Years  aga 

35.  January  7, 1851.  — The  Influence  of  Calvinism  on  Civil  Liberty. 

36.  October  5, 1851.  —  Fairs  for  Moral  and  Religious  Purposes. 

37.  August  3,  1852. — The  Gospel  Terms  of  Communion. 

38.  January  4, 1853.  —  Stuart's  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes. 

39.  August  1,  1854.  — «*  The  Conflict  of  Ages." 

40.  January  3, 1855.  —  The  Literal  Restoration  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine. 

41.  January  2,  1856.  —  Lyceums. 

42.  August  5,  1856.  —  Satanic  influence.  (Eph.  ii.  2.) 

43.  February  2,  1857.  —  The  Theory  of  Inspiration  as  applied  to  the  Book  of 

Ecclesiastes. 


1T95.  B«n.  is.  1 

i  \  James 

I  T9e.  Matt,  ixi 

V.  31,  35. 

1799.  1  Peti.   1 

17. 

1803,  SPetii. 

1. 

1804.  1   Cor.  vl 

,  9  ;  Gal. 
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7.    TfXit  for  Exegesis,  and  the  Tear  of  thnr  Selection. 

1841.  Fa.  il.  7;lCor.xiT.34,35iLiike 

xxl  32. 
18*2.  Uev.  V.  IS;  GiL  v.  18j  Kct.  x. 
5,  G. 
^ccl.     1S43.  Rev.xx.4,0;  Ii.  xxriii.  16. 
xil  7.  1844.  Heb.  ti.  4-6;  Proir.  JtiTii.  19; 

180S.  2  Pet.  iii.  9 ;  John  xii.  28.  Roto.  Tiii.  29. 

leOfi.  Johnxi.  ai;  I  Cor.  U.  22.  1845.  Malt.  i»iii.  15-17;  2  Timiu.  IS; 

1807.  I  Tim.  iL  4  ;  Lute  ixi.  8 ;  John  Oi^n.  viii.  21 ;  Canticles  ii  1. 

iii.  3.  1846.  Eoni.  T.  6 ;    I   Pet,  i».  I;  HeU 

1803.  Junes  iv.  7  ;  Mutt.  vii.   7  ;  Ptot.  x.   26,  27 ;  MaU.  fii.  6 ;  1  FeL 

xvi.  9.  iii.  18. 

1809.  Luke  xix.    14;   Pror.  xiv.  12 

Heb.  xi.  1,  IS,  IS,  2dt[auae. 
laiO.  iPet-iv.  6. 

1814.  Mark  ii.  37  ;  Matt.  xiii.  10,  II. 
1816.  Acta  Tiii.  37. 
1818.  Heb.iv.  7-10. 
IBIS.  Luke  xxlii.  34 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  13. 

1826.  1  Cor.  iii.  12-15. 

1827.  Eph.  Ti.  12.  ix.  fi. 

1835.  HiiL  xix.  28.  1B51.  Eiek.  xiv.  9 ;  Prov.  svi.  4 ;  Lnk« 

1836.  John  ii.  1  -  10  ;  Pe.  ex.  Ii.  14. 

1837.  Bom.  r.  19  ;  GaL  iii.  29.  ]Sa2.  I  Tim.  i.  15  ;  3  Cor.  xii.  16. 

1838.  1  Tim.  iv.  IC ;  JuJe  4 ;  MatL  xi.  1853.  1  Cor.  xv.  29 ;  Hub.  iv.  12. 

12;  Matt-».  87,  38.  1854.  l  Cor,  xv.  28;  Rev.  xi.  6, 

1839.  I  Sam.  x.  6,  9,  10,  11 ;  Job  i.     1855.  Roro.  xi.  12, 15;  John  iii.  S;  John 

6-12;    Rom.   viii.  7  ;    Pg.   ii.  xix.  II. 

■9,9.  1856.  Rom.  v.  18;  John  vi.  44 ;  Lake 

1840.  Matt-iii.  n;Rom.vi.  7;Heb.  V 


1847. 

!  John T.  20;  1  Pet  iii.l9;  Pro». 

xiii.  21 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  6. 

1848. 

1  Pet.  iii.   21 ;  Job  iv.  18 ;  Jdba 

XV.  6;  mm.vi.i,  2. 

1849. 

1   Tim.  vi.  1,2;  2  Pet  lii.  13j 

Gal.  V.  18;  Matt  iv.  8,  9. 

1850. 

Rom.  viii.  20;  2  Cor.  v.  14,15; 

Job  i.  6  ;  Gen.  xixii.  24  ;  Gen. 

1857.  Rom.  T.  18,  19  ;  1  Cor.  vii,  14. 


8.   TexU  for  Plam  of  Sermons,  and  the  Tear  of  their  Selection. 

1840.  Uatt  xxiii.  19;  Acta  x xiv.  25.  1847.  Pa.  xiv.  4;  Matt  iv.  1-11;  Heb. 

1841.  Acta  xxvi.  28  ;  Eph.  ii.  8.  x.  12 ;  Rom.  i.  8,  9. 

1842.  Lukeiv.28,29;  Eph.  i.  4  ;  Rom.  1848.  1   Pet  i.  5;  John  vii.   17;  AcU 

ix,  18.  XX.  21;  Rom.  i.  16. 

1848.  Pa.  cxii.  7;  Matt  xxii.  2;  Heb.  1819.  Rcv.xxi.5;  Heb.v.9;  Col.i.29. 

vi.  4-6;  Prov.  xvii.  16.  1850.  2  Pet.  iii.  11;  2  Kings  i v.  26. 

IS44.  Phil.  ii.  12,  13;  Ps.ix.  19;  Rom.  1851.  Jamea  i.  18. 

u.  5;  Matt  vii.  6.  1852.  Eph.  i.  4;  Pa.  ex.  3;  John  x.  16. 

1845.  Rom.  i.  16 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  13 ;  Acta  18S3.  (Prov.  xxvii.  G ;  and  Heb.  xii.  3 ;) 

ii.  37.  Epb.  ii.  3. 

1846.  lJotini>i.S;  Prov.  v.  22;  Deut  1856.  Neb.  iv.  6  ;  Is.  1.10,  11. 

xxvii.  26.  1857.  John  xvii.  17  ;  1  Cor.  xt.  22. 
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9.  —  Texts  from  which  Sermons  were  preached^  and  the  Year. 


1757. 
1768. 
1764. 

1765. 
1766. 
1768. 

1769. 
1770. 

1771. 

1772. 

1773. 

1774. 
1775. 

1776. 

1777. 

1778. 


Ps.  xxxii.  5  ;  £zek.  zxii.  SO  ; 

Zeph.  i.  15. 
Jam.  ii.  10;  John  xi.  35;  Matt 

xvi.  24;  Gal.  iv.  18. 
Ex.  xxxiii.  15;  Col.  i.  20;  Matt. 

V.  47  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  2 ;  Job  iv.  7  ; 

Ps.  cxix.  37  ;  £ph.  ii.  1. 

1  Pet.  ii.  21 ;  Ps.  i.  1  -  3. 
Pb.  xcvii.  1. 

Acts  xvii.  30 ;  Bom.  xv.  30 ;  Heb. 
ii.  1 ;  3  John  4. 

2  Tim.  ii.  19 ;  Gen.  xxviii.  12. 
Rev.  i.  6 ;  Job  xxvii.  6 ;  Bom. 

viii.  32  ;  2  Cor.  v.  18. 

1  John  iii.  3;  Is.  Iv.  10,  11 ;  Job 
xxviii.  28 ;  Luke  xiiL  25. 

Eph.    iii.    8 ;    Bom.   v.    6 ;    Ps. 

cxxxix.  23,  24. 
Bom.  vi.  15 ;  Acts  xx.  24 ;  Ps* 

xlviii.  14;  Phil.  i.  21. 
Ps.  Ii.  6. 
Ezek.  xxxiii.  12  ;  Ps.  Ixxix.  8,  9 ; 

Ps.  xxxiL  6;    1  Tim.  iv.  16; 

Job  xxxviii.  1 7. 
Ps.  Ii.  18  ;  Is.  xxvi.  9  ;  Is.  v.  1  -6  ; 

Is.  iii.  10  ;  Is.  Ixii.  1. 

2  Sam.  vii.  18 ;  Is.  xlviii.  18. 


▼i.  18;  1  Cor.  iL  2;  (1  Tim. 
▼i.  3-5,  also  John  x.  11  ukL 
Ps.  xxiii.  1 ;)  GaL  ii.  20 ;  PhiL 
i.  6 ;  Is.  liii.  1 ;  Ps.  IxxiiL  1. 

1784.  Acts  xix.   20;  Luke  xxiv.  82; 

John  i.  1 7 ;  John  xv.  14  ;  Eplu 
iii.  15;  Job  xxii.  2,  8;  Gen. 
xvii.  1-,  2. 

1785.  Acts  xix.  15;    (John  x.  11  and 

Ps.  xxL  1 ;)  Bom.  xiv.  7,  8 ; 
^om.  Y.  2 ;  Ps.  cxix.  57  ;  Jer. 
xiiL  23  ;  Jer.  xx.  9 ;  Job  xxiL 
21. 

1786.  Jer.  v.  81 ;  PhiL  i.  27 ;  John  viiL 

39;  Matt  viL  7;  Pb.  xxL  9; 
Bev.  ii.  5 ;  Acts  xx.  20  ;  Jade 
8. 

1787.  Ps.  cxxxiii.  1 ;  Heb.  x.  24 ;  Phfl. 

i.  6 ;  John  xi.  4  ;  PTov.  xy.  24. 

1788.  Acts  XV.  18 ;  Is.  i.  1. 

1789.  Bom.  iii.  31 ;  Bom.  vi.  22 ;  Ezek. 

xlvii.  11 ;  Is.  liii.  1. 

1790.  Prov.  xxiiL  17,  18;  Bom.  xiL  11. 

1791.  Bom.  xii.  11 ;  John  iii.  19 ;  Acts 

xvui.  5. 

1792.  Col.  i.  12;  1  Chron.  xv.  16,  22; 

John  i.  14  ;  Jer.  iv.  8. 


Matt  xxiii.   37;   Luke  vi.  46;    1793.  Hos.  x.   12;    Prov.  xxviL    19; 


James  i.  2-8. 

1779.  John  viii.  31;   Bom.  xii.  19;   2 

Cor.  V.  20 ;  John  i.  39 ;  1  Cor. 
XI.  26. 

1780.  Ps.  cxix.  18;  Is.  liii.  1 ;  2  Cor. 

V.  20 ;  Matt.  xi.  6 ;  1  John  iii.  9. 

1781.  Matt  xvi.  26 ;  Ex.  xx.  13 ;  (Matt 

X.  16, 17 ;  and  2  Cor.  xi.  13 ;)  2 
Cor.  i.  12  ;  2  Cor.  v.  20  ;  Ps. 
cxix.  115 ;  Job  vi.  44 ;  Acts  ii. 
21 ;  Acts  XX.  24 ;  Luke  iv.  28- 
80. 

1782.  1  Kings  xxii.  19-  22 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  1 ; 

2  Cor.  iv.  7 ;  Acts  x.  43 ;  Titus 
iii.  8;  Heb.  iii.  12 ;  Bev.  iii.  21 ; 
Mai.  iii.  17. 
1788.  Acts  xvi.  SO;  2  Pet  ii.  2;  Heb. 


Matt  vi.  33. 

1 794.  Ps.  iv.  4 ;  John  xviii.  36  ;  PhiL  iii. 

14. 

1795.  1  Thess.  iv.  1 ;  Titus  i.  5. 

1796.  John  xiv.  15;  Ezek.  iii.  17,  18, 

19;  1  Thess.  v.  19. 

1797.  Job  xii.  10;  2  Cor.  v.  17 ;  ProT. 

xxix.  25. 

1 798.  Ps.  cxliii.  8  ;  Matt  xviii.  3. 

1800.  Jer.  viiL  14;  1  Pet  i.  17;  EccL 

xii.  14. 

1801.  Matt  iv.  17  ;  Bom.  viii.  1 ;  Luke 

xix.  22. 

1802.  Phil.  L  6  ;  Eph.  ii.  10. 

1803.  Eph.  iL  12 ;  Matt  xix.  6 ;  Jude  8. 

1804.  2  Pet  iL  1 ;  Matt  v.  3 ;  John  L 

17. 


WK 
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yi.  6;  Heb.  x.  25;  Mark  xvi. 
15;  Rom.  i.  16;  Phil.  ii.  5;  2 
Cor.  iv.  5;  Matt-,  xxviii.  19. 

1839.  Fs.  cxzvi.  6  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  4 ;  Gal.  i. 

10,  last  clause ;  Rev.  ii.  23 ;  Luke 
xiv.  23 ;  Acts  xx.  24 ;  Ps.  cxix. 
117;  Rom.  ix.  19;  2  Cor.  vi. 
17,  18;  John  xv.  5. 

1840.  2  Tim.  ii.  7;  Dan.  iv.  35;  Mark 

xvi.  16;  Matt.  iii.  9;  Ps.  Ii.  4; 
2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  7 ; 
Matt.  X.  16 ;  2  Pet.  i.  12 ;  1  Cor. 
iii.  7 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  25. 

1841.  2  Sam.  xii.  13 ;  Matt  xix.  26 ; 

Josh.  iii.  5 ;  John  i.  13  ;  Matt, 
vii.  18;  2  Tim.  iii.  12;  Phil, 
ii.  20 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  2 ;  Gren.  iii.  4. 

1842.  1  Tim.  iv.  16  ;    2  Tim.  i.    13 ; 

Col.  i.  28  ;  Mark  vi.  34  ;  James 
i.  15  ;  Is.  Ixii.  1 ;  Mark  vii.  87  ; 
1  Cor.  i.  23,  24  ;  Luke  xvi.  27, 
28;  Eph.  i.  22;  Rom.  xii.  18; 
Pa.  xxiv.  1 ;  John  xvi.  7,  8. 

1843.  Luke  xvii.  20 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  2 ;  Rom. 

xiv.  23  ;  Lev.  x.  3 ;  Lev.  xix. 
32;  Acts  xvii.  11;  Matt.  vi. 
23  ;  Zech.  vii.  9  ;  Luke  xii.  48; 
Zech.  vii.  9  ;  Acts  xiii.  44  ;  John 
iii.  16 ;  Solomon's  Song  i.  6,  last 
half;  1  John  i.  9. 

1844.  1  Cor.  iv.  1 ;  Is.  1.  11 ;  2  Pet.  i.  5, 

6,  7 ;  2  Cor.  v.  18 ;  Ps.  cxix. 
24;  £zek.  xxxiii.  11;  Is.  Ixii. 
6,  7;  Gal.  vi.  10;  John  i.  31; 
Dan.  ii.  35 ;  Heb.  xi.  13 ;  Ps. 
cxix.  96r 

1845.  1  Cor.  iv.  1 ;  2  Pet.  i.  16 ;  Acts 

xxvi.  28  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  7  ;  1  Kings 
xi.  2 ;  Ps.  xix.  7 ;  John  iii. 
3 ;  John  xvii.  20,  21 ;  Acts  iv. 
33 ;  Ps.  X.  1 ;  1  Tbess.  iv.  3,  23 ; 
Acts  xiii.  2 ;  Matt.  xi.  28. 

1846.  2  Sam.  xviii.  16;  Is.  iii.  10,  11; 

Col.  iii.  3 ;  Lev.  xix.  1 7,  and 
Eph.  V.  7  ;  Prov.  xxv.  2 ;  Luke 
ix.  62;  1  Thess.  iii.  12;  John 


xvii.  21 ;  Rom.  v.  6 ;  James  iii« 
2 ;  Ps.  V.  4, 5 ;  2  Eanga  viiL  1 1  ; 
Phil.  iii.  3 ;  John  xvii.  17. 

1847.  Ps.  cxxvi.  6 ;  Rev.  xiv.  id;  Bom. 

xii.  19 ;  Matt  xiii.  10, 11 ;  Eph. 
V.  2 ;  Acts  ii.  1 ;  Rom.  i.  16 ; 
Mark  xvi.  15;  Matt  xvi.  18; 
Jer.  xxxii.  18,  19 ;  Is.  i.  18 ;  Fi. 
cxix.  118;  2  Cor.  vi.  8;  Heb. 
i.  8  ;  James  ii.  18  -  20. 

1848.  Ps.  xc.  12;  Matt  v.  20;  Gen.  L 

26,  27 ;  1  John  iii.  3;  Matt  xiiL 
31,  82;  1  Cor.  xvi.  2;  1  Tim. 
iii.  1 ;  James  i.  1 7 ;  Mark  x.  14 ; 
Ps.  Ixxi.  7 ;  Rom.  v.  1. 

1849.  Matt  XX.  23;  Ps.  liii.  2,  3;  Jobn 

XV.  25 ;  Philip,  i.  9 ;  Mark  x. 
42  -  44  ;  Ezek.  xxxiii.  32 ;  1 
Chron.  xxix.  5 ;  Job  xiii.  5,  6 ; 
Eccles.  vii.  10 ;  1  Tim.  i.  15 ;  Fs. 
Ixxxvi.  5 ;  Dan.  iv.  35 ;  2  Cor.  t. 
20;  John  xix.  30;  Rev.  iii.  21, 
22. 

1850.  Ps.    xxxix.    12;   2  Cor.  v.  11; 

Rom.  viii.  20 ;  1  Cor.  ii  2 ;  Rom. 
ii.  11, 12, 16 ;  Is.  xxvi.  12 ;  Acta 
xxv.  11  ;  Luke  xxiv.  46,  47  ;  1 
Cor.  ii;  9;  Luke  xv.  7;  Rom. 
viii.  24  ;  Luke  xxiv.  52,  5S ; 
Heb.  ix.  26 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  19 ;  John 
iiL  3  ;  Luke  xviii.  11,  12. 

1851.  2  Cor.  iv.  7 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  13  ;  Eph. 

i.  13,  14  ;  Neh.  vi.  3 ;  Ps.  Ixxvi. 
10 ;  Psalm  cxix.  59 ;  Col.  i.  28. 

1852.  Rev.  iii.  16  ;  John  xvii.  21 ;  John 

xvi.  8,  9;  (2  Cor.  v.  18,  and 
Rev.  iv.  2,  and  John  xii.  28, 
also  1  Cor.  vi.  20.) 

1853.  Ezek.  xx.  49  ;  1  Cor.  x.  31 ;  Rom. 

i.  16. 

1854.  1  Cor.  xiv.  20,  last  clause. 

1855.  Rom.  viii.  6  ;  Rev.  xxii.  17. 

1856.  Col.  iii.  11 ;  John  xvii.  21  ;  P^ 

cxxvi.  5,  6. 

1857.  1  Cor.  iii.  11;  (Gal.  iv.  19,  and 

Col.  i.  27 ;)  John  i.  41 ;  Eccl  i.  4. 
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CONGREGATIONAL  THEOLOGICAL   SEJIINARIES  IN 

1869-70. 


TnE  following  li?fs  are  eompiled  from  llic  printe'l  ostalogues  and  inibri 
'Sn  nMDuicripL  All  hoDorary  tlllea  being  droppcil  from  (he  name 
Sa  safe  to  address  each  Professor  hb  D.  D.  A  dash  in  Uie  column  "  Graduated" 
ligDJGea  that  the  person  mentioned  is  not  a  graduate  of  any  coltego ;  a  blank  in 
tlie  aamc  tituation  lignifica  our  ignorance. 

The  fidlowing  list  of  abbrcrialioTu  of  names  of  colleges,  which  wc  have  used  in 
part  for  leveral  years,  was  prepared  after  careful  survey  of  the  whole  field.  To 
avwd  obacarily,  ne  were  obliged  to  make  several  changes  from  the  abbrevintiona 
axed  in  llio  several  catalogues.  Our  rule  is,  in  cose  of  conflict,  to  use  tlio  simple 
initial!  for  (be  older  college.?,  and  more  extended  abbreviations  for  the  later  onea. 
thna,  "  B.  C."  belongi  to  Bowdoin  College,  and  not  to  Beloit,  although  tbo 
Chicago  catalogae  gives  it  to  the  latter.  It  would  be  very  convenient  to  us,  and 
U  the  general  public,  if  our  seminaries  would  adopt  our  list,  and  it  would  do 
then  no  harm.     The  Andover  Triennial  ubcs  it. 

B.D.  Rocbettvr  UnlTmltT,  HBir  Tork. 

lO.O.  BlpoD  Gollogt,  Wtscoiuln. 

R.C.  RntgDrt  College,  Xaw  JarHj. 

BoK<lolif  Catli.«>.  Mains.  T.C,  TuHulum  OMfgv.  TtnneuM. 

Ih(»Collrgr,  UslnE.  U.C.  [»diDa  CuIIt«p,  N><w  Tork. 

Bcliul  Cnltl^fP,  WiiFrinaln.  V.Qb.  ttnlnnllj' DrChlngo. 


DutoiiMth  CdUi^,  Ktw  Hampaliln. 
Fonat  Onis  College,  Oirgon. 
Ociw  CoUfge, 
HuulKon  CoUegi,  New  York. 
Hvwd  CoUege,  MmiBchnHtU. 
H1UkU1«  College.  Mlchlgui. 
Homd  Colleg.  (T), 
IlUiioll  CoIlFge,  Illinola. 


Od.C. 

m.c. 

Jo.C. 


W  C.     WlllUn]!  ColUge,  Uui 


Ring'i  Collf^.  Nan  Bojtlk. 

LoBdoD  ColTenlly, 

HUUHin  DDlTerdtT,  Nsw  Tort. 

Hirietu  College,  Obio. 

KeaUl  tTaJrenllj,  Cuudl. 

KiddlebDIT  College,  Tennont. 

HoniDanUi  Collate. 

New  Jenej  CoUtge,  Nev  Jenef . 

New  Tort  College,  New  Tork. 

New  lork  Unlrenllj.  New  Tork. 

DberUo  Collide,  Ohio. 


I  Wmtrjmit  OnlTtnftr,  Ohio. 
KXCOIID   SERIES.  —  VOL.  U.   I 


Faccltt. 

:d,  PieslJenl.  W^do  Profmor  of 
rra  TiLcvtT,  llAje*  ProfeMor  of 
■mci.  Dnck  ProfiBor  of  Cfariatlu 
.  Ilmnci,  Font  ProfiHor  of  fc- 
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Senior  Class. 

Name  and  Re«idenc«. 
John  Bragtlon,  WellB. 
8amael  D.  Church,  Bangor. 
William  Forsyth ,  Bangor. 
Vitellus  Merrill  Hardy,  Chicago,  ni. 
Clement  Q.  Ilarwood,  New  York. 
William  C.  UuIbc,  Johnston,  Win. 
Andrew  J.  McLcod,  Milton,  N.  8. 
Webster  K.  Pierce,  Wintcrport. 
John  T.  Rea,  Boston, Ma«8. 
William  A.  Spaulding,  Hanorer,  N.  H 
E.  S.  Tingley,  Milford,  Mass. 

(11) 

Middle  Class. 


Oradoated. 


Ker.  Charlcs  M.  Mkad,  Hitchcock 
the  Hebrew  Language  and  Litentun. 

Ber.  John  W.  Chdrooill,  Jones  Profioasor  of  Elo- 
eutioD. 

Librarian. 

A.C.  1866     BeT.  William  L.  Ropes. 


Hills.C.  1868 
McO.U. 


D.C. 


Name  and  Residence. 

Graduated. 

WiUiam  U.  Bolster,  Paris. 

Ba.C.  1869 

R.  Henry  Daris,  Milford,  Del. 

A.C.  1868 

George  A.  P.  Oilman,  Lacooia,  N.  U. 

Daniel  Warren  Hirdy,  Chicago,  III. 

B.C. 

CalTin  0.  Hill,  Attlcborough,  Mass. 

A.C.  1867 

Leonard  Hutchins,  New  Portland. 

Albert  N.  Jones,  Weld. 

G.  W.  Jones,  Weld. 

AlTin  B.  Jonlan,  Ray  mood. 

B.C. 

Jotham  Scwall,  Frycburg. 

W.C.  1868 

H.  C.  True,  Strong. 

Joseph  E.  Walker,  Forest  Grore,  Or. 

F.G.C.  1867 

(12) 

Junior  Class. 

Name  and  Residence.  Graduated. 

De  Alra  S.  Alexander,  Defiance,  Ohio.        B.C. 
John  Justin  Blair.  Portland. 
Almon  Taylor  Clarke,  Wadham's  Mills,  N.  Y. 


LeRoy  Z.  Collins,  Union. 
William  N.  T.  Dean,  Fall  Rirer,  Mass. 
Samuel  W.  Dickinson,  Griggsville,  HI. 
Roselle  A.  Fuller,  Philadelphia,  N.  Y. 
Daniel  C.  Heath,  Farmington. 
Daniel  L.  Smart,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Arthur  H.  Tcbbeta,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

(10)  Total,  83 


B.C. 


A.C.  1869 
A.C.  1868 


il  —  andover    theological    semi- 
nary, andover,  mass. 

Faculty. 

Ber.  Edwards  A.  Park,  Abbot  Professor  of  Chris- 
tian Theology. 

Rev.  Jo:iN  L.  Tatlor,  Smith  Professor  of  Theology 
and  Homiletics  (in  the  Special  Course)  and  Lec- 
turer on  Pastoral  Theology. 

Rev.  AusTLN  Phelps,  Dartlet  Professor  of  Sacred 
Rhetoric. 

Rot.  Egb&rt  C.  Smtth,  Brown  Professor  of  Ecclesi- 
astical HiAtory. 

Rotr.  J.  HsNRY  TuATER,  Assoclato  Professor  of  Sa- 
cred Literature. 


Lecturers. 

Prof.  Samuel  Harris,  on  foreign  Hiniona. 
Rot.  Incrxask  N.  Tarbox,  on  Congreg&tioiiidiHii. 

— ,  on  RcTivals. 

Rer.  Jacob  M.  Manwcvo,  on  the  Relationa  of  Chil»- 

Hanity  to  Popular  Infidelity. 
Rer.  D.\!fiEL  P.  Notes,  on  Home  ErangeUaktioo. 
Prof.  Noah  Porter,  ^n  Intellectual  Philosophy. 

Resident  Licentiates. 

Name  and  Residence.  Coll.  Grad.  Sem. 

John  F.  Aiken,  AndoTer,  Mam.        D.C.  1868. 


S.  R.  Asbury,  Andorer,  Mass.  L.U.  1852. 

AndoTsr. 
Joseph  Cook,  Tlconderoga,  N.  Y.      H.C.  1866. 


J.  G.  Dougherty,  Newport,  R.  I.       B.U.  1866. 

Andowr. 
Horace  Dntton,  AndoTer,  Mass.       T.G.  1882. 

AndoTor. 

(5)  • 


Senior  Class. 

Name  and  Residence.  Graduated. 

Amory  H.  Bradford,  Charlotte,  Mich.  Ham.C.  1867 
Horace  Bumstead,  Boston,  Mass.  Y.G.  1868 

Michael  Bumham,  Esiscx,  Mass.  A.C.  1867 

Charles  Edwin  Cooledge,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

A.C. 

Sidney  Crawford,  AndoTer,  Biass. 
Theodore  L.  Day,  Newton,  Mass. 
Henry  Morton  Dexter,  Boston,  Mass. 
Albert  Elijah  Dunning,  Andorer,  Mass. 
John  Lewis  Ewell,  Byfleld,  Msfis. 
Jeremiah  E.  Fullerton,  Bath,  Me. 
James  Taylor  Graros,  Conway,  Mass. 
Frederick  A.  Hand,  Hancock,  Mass. 
Edward  Young  Hincks,  Bridgeport,  Ct 
Francis  T.  Ingalb<,  Harerhill.  Mass. 
John  Henry  Jones,  Youngstown,  0. 
Lucian  D wight  Mears,  Beloit,  Wis 


AC.  1961 

Y.C.  1867 

Y.C.  1867 

Y.C.  1867 

Y.C.  1865 

B.C.  1865 

Y.C.  1866 

W.C.  1867 

Y.C.  1866 

W.C.  1864 

W.R.C.  1867 

Bel.G.  1862 


Charles  Henry  Merrill,  HaverhiU,  N.  H.  D.C.  1867 
James  Fbke  Merriam,  Springfield,  Mass.  Y.C.  1867 
Charles  L.  Mitchell,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Y.C.  1866 
Nathan  Round  Nichols,  Danby,  Yt.  M.C.  1866 
George  Lyman  Nims,  Sullivan,  N.  H.  M.C.  1865 
George  Herbert  Pahner,  Boston,  Mass.  H.C.  186t 
Charles  Ware  Pvk,  West  Boxford,  Mass.  A.C.  1867 
John  Warren  Partridge,  .Worcester,  Mass. 

T.o.iaer 
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r.  »jx:. 

w. ».  Y.      W.C. 
*  IThltBtT,  WadtaB'i  Hilta,  N.  T. 


tj  C.  Waodiuff,  BneUm,  S,  Y 

(D)  ■ 

Jdkiob  Claba. 

m  hJKA  Band,  MvtiaBbarf ,  ( 


Rfi.  JiHU  X.  Rorrc.PnfcwDtDf  IlaaiilHkiuid 

Um      B«.  Odui  p.  rilHtm,  Prolrwr  of  EcclHiuUal 

Rit.  Tntsnii  IJitT«aT,  PiB(n»or  of  Samd  Liur- 

RcSlfiKXT    LiCPSTIATEtl, 


DsTid  Dnlnrrd  Pert;,  II 


Mdo.C. 

O,  CODD. 

r  c,  i«5i 
m.      T.c.  isos 


■ 
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Jo0eph  WilllAm  Hartshorn,  New  HaTen,  Conn. 

Y.C.  1887 
James  PhUUps  Uoyt,  Guilford,  Conn.  T.C.  1884 
]fil\}ah  Janes,  Oakland,  Cal.  CaLG. 

Robert  George  Stephen  McNeille,  Phila- 

delphU,  Penn.  T.C.  1868 

Edward  Comfort  Starr,  Guilford,  Conn.    T.C.  1868 
Juba  Howe  Torce,  Crown  Point,  N.  T.     M.C. 
Charles  Swan  Wallier,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  T.C.  1867 

(11) 

Middle  Class. 

Name  and  Residence.  Graduated. 

Theodore  Lansing  Day,  Newton,  Mass.     T.C.  1867 
John  Kinne  Hjde  Deforest,  Lyme,  Conn. 

T.C.  1868 
Charles  Wesley  Drake,  Elkhart,  HI.      Gen.C. 
Charles  Winthrop  Fifield,  Concord,  N.  II. 

T.C.  1864 

Lauren  Bfatthew  Foster,  Moriden,  Conn. 

Edward  Pierrepont  Uerrick,  New  Uayen,  Conn. 

Alexander  Johnston,  Pittsburg,  Penn.     T.C.  1867 

Darid  Evan  Jones,  Olyphant,  Penn. 

James  Brainerd  Tyler,  New  IlaTen,  Conn. 

T.C.  1864 
(9) 

Junior  Class. 

Name  and  Residence.  Graduated. 

Arthur  Uerman  Adams,  Clereland,  0.      T  .C .  1867 

George  C.  Booth,  Quincy,  111. 

Robert  Allen  Ilume,  New  HaTen,  Conn.   T.C.  1868 

William  Oo^er  Marts,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Elisha  Wright  MiUcr,  Willinton,  Tt.  T.C.  1868 
Pascal  Decatur  Murray,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Austin  Hull  Norris,  Centre  Brook,  Conn. 

Edward  Kirk  Rawson,  Albany,  N.  T.  T.C.  1868 
Richard  Austin  Rice,  New  Haven, Conn.  T.C.  1868 
RufUs  Byara  Richardson,  Groton,  Mass.  T.C.  1860 
Arthur  Shirley,  New  Tork  City.  T.C.  1869 

Thomas  Clayton  Welles,  Wethersfleld,  Conn. 

T.C.  1868 
George  Oliver  Whitney,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Mad.  U. 
(18)  Total,  88 


Rev.  Philip  Schafp,  Waldo 
tieal  nistoij. 


Protaisor  of 


Lecturers. 

Abmold  Gotot,  u.d.    The  Conoeetkm  of 

Religion  and  Ethnological  Seienca. 
Rev.  Rupus  AimxBsoN,  lUstory  and  Natnxe  of 

sions. 
Rev.  Alorzo  H.  Qurar,  Congr^ationalism. 

Resident  Licentiates. 

None  reported. 

Senior  Class. 

Name  and  Residence.  GndamteA. 

Abel  S.  Clark,  Now  Haven,  Conn.        Not 
Aaron  W.  Field,  Bemardston,  Masi.  ** 

Adelbert  F.  Keith,  N.  Bridgewater,  MaM.  ** 
F.  B.  Phelps,  North  Amherst,  Mass. 
Charles  E.  Simmons,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Henzy  W.  TeUer,  Mt.  Cisco,  N.  T. 


i< 


« 


*• 


(6) 


Middle  Class. 


Name  and  Residence. 


Qrwtaatod. 


Joseph  C.  Bod  well,  Jr.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Not 

Frank  H.  Buffum,  'Winchester,  N.  H. 

Myron  Eells,  WalU-Walla,  Wash.  Ter. 

Vincent  Moses,  Clymer,  N.  T. 

Isaac  F.  Tobey,  Boston,  Blass. 

Junior  Class. 


(I 


Name  and  Residence. 


Qradnaftsd. 


John  M.  Chapin,  Springfield,  Mass.     Not 

D.  B.  Dodge,  North  Abington,  Mass.  ** 
G.  S.  Dodge,  North  Brookfleld,  Mass.  ** 
George  Dodson,  Hartford,  Conn.  '* 

E.  S.  Gould,  Hartford,  Conn.  '  ** 
D.  B.  Hubbard,  Higganum,  Conn.  ** 
C.  W.  Kilbon,  New  London,  Conn.  •• 
T.  C.  Kinrie,  Norwich,  Conn.  •* 

F.  B.  Makepeace,  Worcester,  Conn.  ** 
Henry  M.  Perkins,  Chicopee,  Mass.  ** 

(10)  Total,  21. 


iv.  —  theological    institute    of 
connecticut,  hartford,  conn. 

Faculty. 

Rev.  William  TaoimoN,  Nettleton  Professor  of 
Biblical  Literature. 

Rev.  RoBCRT  G.  Ykrmiltb,  Riley  Professor  of  Chris- 
tian Theology. 

Rev.  JoscpH  C.  BonwcLL,  Hosmer  Professor  of 
Preaching  and  tha  Pastoral  Charge. 


V.  —  THEOLOGICAL    DEPARTMENT, 
OBERLIN  COLLEGE,  OHIO. 

Faculty. 

Ear.  Jamis  H.  FAiaoBiiD,  President,  Avoy 

ftssor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  ProfisMor  of 

Systematic  Theology. 
ReT.  Chakuu  G.  FunriT,  Professor  of  PMtonl 

Theology. 
Rev.  Joan  MoEOAif,  Professor  of  Biblical  UtH*- 

ture. 
Rev.  SnFHKT  C.  Liohard,  Instructor  la 

Bhatotk  and  EocIeslBStkal  Histoiy. 
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John  A.  BaAioO,  UHH  rill'/,  X. 
Jbh*  S.  TkAI,  Tibar,  la. 


MiDSLB    CtASS. 


txtit  Birkltai.Kb<mum.ia.  DC  18^ 

CiKHlliii  B  Bndli;.  Buitok,  Stem 

Alooi  W.  BiOT.  OI)«!Io,  O. 

OliutM  C.  Dmin.  BarUDgun.  In.  O.C.  1898 

PMdmtA  «-.  FiMkM.  Oik  ruk.  111.       O.C 


ma.  rn< 


use  BdnnlN.  BuniU,<:ii)n(n,ni.  KC.UM 

If^  dnrg*  S  BiKoDi.  PriDMi™,  III.  Bel  C.  liMt 

IM  Ollnr  P.  Cbamptin.  SctSnrd  SjiriDct,  Conn. 

IW:  miliui  H.  CnM.  Rdwk,  m.  Ilri.L-.  IMS 

ISK  BlnfdP.ODoJricli.AIKfu.Mkb.  U.M.  Ua( 

lan  CliarlMC.  llunli.NfwlDn.Ia. 

StiBJvr  ■  I>lbrap.  Olamoi.Hinii.  Bil.C.  ISET 


I.  Tkiin.  Milbuxn.Ilt. 

roImUH,  PinrKlcnni.  K.  I.   BU.  ISer 

Middle  Ci.ass. 


Asata  J.  BiiUrj,  ITIualoii,  111. 
rwdtrltfc  W.  Bnih,  TbU  LftoJ,  1 
TcphH  V.  Cli^p,  I^HK^U*,  HI, 


ISSi     jQii„  II.  Diina.  L«i»,  m. 

ISes     FnJcrle  W  FiMtM.  Oak  Puk,  HL 

0<fli^  B.  Monh.  OrloticU,  to. 


Jcsioa.  Class. 


*WBC.gU,k,|,D™,„,nL                OO.C.1B69      ^^"™^'         ^., 
''"^ii  P  PrstoD,  BuiUniMn.O. .        ,,     ,       '     '..         ' 


~  CHICAGO     THEOLOGICAL     I 


Faculty. 

Its,  ntlnoti  PntBmet  ot  Sjglon- 


S^  Wtigbt,  AUtn.Ill. 

Special  Coi 


Fill,  WivoulD  Profimir  of     CHirgc  S 

Qfnn  JH■^^«,  Oot»rio,  I 
H'»<"*7-  0»r«  O.  M»j,  Chirigo,  U 
for  Ui>  HI 

PuUnl  FIRST 


•l(l>«i  In 
>t  bf  ProT  HiTni.    LcetDi 
*  bj  Prof-  Butkit ) 
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ill 


12,000 
311,000 
Omitfle  (S3 .000). 

Colkgo  (10,000). 


ThunJijI  Hbt  is. 

Julj'^AniJiii*  4. 


TERMS  AND  VACATIOSS. 

Bangor.  —  The  Anniversary  ia  on  the  Thursday  rollowing  the  list  Wedneadftj 
in  July.  There  is  but  one  vacation  in  the  year,  commeneing  at  the  Annivenarjr, 
and  continuing  twelve  weeks. 

ANnovEn.  —  Annivereary,  Thursday,  July  7,  1870.  TacalioD  of  ten  week) 
follow*  Anniversary.  The  present  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  —  the  fin) 
ending  March  24,  1870,  followed  by  a  vacation  of  two  weeks ;  the  second  term 
begins  Thursday,  April  7,  1S70,  and  continues  until  Anniversary.  The  nezl 
Seminary  year  coinmeneea  on  Thursday,  September  IS,  1870. 

Yale. —  There  is  but  one  term.  The  session  for  1869 -!0  commenced  on 
Thursday,  September  Id,  1869,  and  continues  until  An nivcrsar)',. Thursday,  Ma; 
19,  1870.  Four  months'  vacation  follows  the  Anniversary.  The  term  of  1870-71 
begins  on  Wednesday,  September  14,  1870. 

HAnTFORD.  —  No  report.  Probably  one  lerm  only,  wlilvh  commences  about 
the  first  of  October,  and  continues  to  about  the  middle  of  June. 

OoEIttiN.  —  Same  as  College  Department,  Fall  term  began  August  31, 
1869,  and  ended  November  SO,  1860.  Spring  term,  February  15,  ISiO,  to  Haj 
7,  1870.  Summer  term,  May  11,  1870,  to  August  4,  1870.  Annivenary  of  the 
Theological  Society,  July  27,  1870.  Sermon  to  the  Theological  Alumni.  Au^niM 
2,  1870.  Commencement,  August  4,  1870.  Next  year  begins  on  Tuesday, 
August  SO,  1870. 

CmcAOO.  —  Two  terms,  —  the  "  Lecture  t«rm  "  and  the  "  Reading  term  " ;  the 
Lecture  term  commencing  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  September,  and  continu- 
ing till  the  last  Thursday  in  April;  the  Reading  term  extending  from  the  fini 
Wednesday  in  Juno  to  the  beginning  of  the  Lecture  term.  Anniversary,  laal 
Thursday  in  April.  "  The  Keading  term  is  intended  to  be  passed  by  the  stV' 
dent  under  the  supervision  of  some  pastor,  under  wbose  care  he  mAy  purspe  the 
course  of  study  presoribed  by  the  Faculty,  while  at  the  same  time  acquiDttng 
himself  with  the  details  and  practical  duties  of  pastoral  life." 

The  "Alumni  Institute  "  opens  on  the  Tuesday  evening  nearest  the  !Oth  ol 
October,  and  continues  eight  days. 

Cj^tiFORKiA.  —  The  Seminary  opened  June,  1869.  We  have  no  report  ol 
terms  and  vacations. 
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CONGREGATIONAL  NECROLOGY. 


IXISHA  SNELL  FISH  died  in  Gilsum,  N.  H.,  July  4,  1869,  in  his  eightieth 
He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Rev.  Ellsha  Fish,  who  was  first  minister  of  Gil- 
and  grandson  of  Rev.  Elisha  Fish,  first  minister  of  Upton,  Mass.    His 
^^other  was  the  daughter  of  Deacon  Ebenezer  Snell,  of  North  Bridgewater,  after- 
'^^ard  of  Cummington,  Mass.,  and  the  sister  of  Rev.  Thomas   Snell,  d.  d.,  of 
^^ortli  Brookfield,  Mass.,  and  also  of  Mrs.  Bryant,  the  mother  of  William  C.  Bry- 
^Ait.     He  was  bom  in  Windsor,  Mass.,  Septembers,  1789,  where  his  father  was 
ttaen  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church.    When  he  was  six  years  of  age  they 
x^emoved  to  Gilsum.     As  the  first  settled  minister,  his  father  here  received  a  lot 
c»£  land,  upon  which  he  built  a  house  and  bam,  and  cleared  up  a  few  acres. 
When  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  his  father  died.  This 
cslianged  the  whole  course  of  his  life.    It  had  been  intended  that  he  should  obtain 
^  collegiate  education.    Being  the  oldest  of  six  children,  he  became  the  adviser 
d  support  (^  his  widowed  mother,  and  for  her  sake  gave  up  his  cherished  hopes 
>f  a  professional  career.    His  life  was  spent  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  he  bo- 
well  known  in  the  county  of  his  residence  for  his  success  in  horticulture. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  married  Mary  Wilcox,  January  29,  1817,  with 
-whom  he  lived  forty- four  years.     She  died  September  13,  1861,  and  of  her  as  a 
"^vife  and  mother  it  might  well  have  been  said,  **  She  hath  done  what  she  could."  • 
He  was  naturally  a  scholar,  and  would  have  been  a  man  of  mark  in  either  of 
learned  professions.     Taught  to  read  by  his  mother,  he  had  read  through  the 
ible  before  completing  his  sixth  year.     At  the  age  of  seven  his  grandfather 
,ve  him  **  D wight's  Geography,"  which  he  read  through  and  through,  till  ho 
came  perfectly  familiar  with  its  contents.     His  fathers  library  was  small,  but 
lect.      He  had  access  also  to  a  small  town  library.      Many  of  the  books  he 
and  reread.     He  had  remarkable  skill  and  facility  in  composition  for  one  of 
Siis  limited  opportunities.     He  frequently  wrote  for  the  public  prints,  especially 
Sn  poetry,  for  which  he  had  much  taste.     He  was  a  subscriber  to  the  Boston 
JKecorder  every  year  from  the  fir&t  of  its  exiotence,  and  here  many  of  his  verses 
^were  published.     He  was  accustomed  to  have  the  Recorder  read  aloud  in  the 
family;  and  carefully  preserved  all  its  numbers  from  the  first.     Like  every  true 
man,  he  had  decided  convictions  of  what  was  right  in  belief  and  practice  for 
liimself,  and  was  perhaps  a  little  too  intolerant  of  what  in  others  seemed  to  him 
laxity  in  life  or  doctrine.     Hence  those  who  knew  him  little  were  inclined  to 
think  him  austere  and   conceited.     But   to  his   intimate   acquaintance  he  was 
known  to  be  very  genial  and  large-hearted,  quick  in  sympathy,  and  humble  in 
his  estimate  of  himself.     Familiar  with  the  writings  of  Hopkins,  Edwards,  and 
Enmions,  he   thoroughly  understood   their   peculiar  and   individual   modes  of 
thought.     Butlers  Analogy  was  one  of  his  favorite  books,  but  the  Bible  was  his 
constant  companion.     From  the  age  of  six  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  practised 
reading  it  in  course.     Few  clergymen  had  so  extensive  and  minutely  accurate 
acquaintance  with  its  teachings.     Every  word   was  sacred   to   him  as  though 
ottered  by  the  very  li|)s  of  Jehovah.     Hence  he  eould  tolerate  almost  anything 
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else  sooner  than  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  least  of  its  sayings.  Hence,  alao,  he 
naturally  accepted,  and  held  with  the  utmost  tenacity,  all  the  ^'  strong  "  *'  doc- 
trines of  grace."  Paul  was  his  model  theologian.  He  believed  in  progress,  and 
was  ever  ready  to  welcome  from  any  source  real  light,  that  should  lead  to  social, 
moral,  or  religious  advance.  But  he  had  no  sympathy  with  fanaticism,  and  had 
an  intense  abhorrence  of  all  *'  Reforms  against  Nature."  He  was  a  decided  friend 
of  the  Temperance  cause,  and  practised  Total  Abstinence  many  years  before 
public  attention  was  aroused  to  this  subject  He  was  a  firm  and  earnest  friend 
of  liberty  for  all,  and  more  than  fifty  years  ago  wrote  with  much  feeling  concent 
ing  the  wrongs  of  the  slave.  And  none  rejoiced  more  than  he  to  be  permitted  to 
live  to  see  the  chains  of  the  bondmen  broken. 

He  was  remarkable  for  simple-hearted,  sincere  truthfulness,  and  honesty  in 
all  his  intercourse  and  dealings  with  others.  The  slightest  prevarication  was  to 
him  a  serious  ofience.  Even  his  enemies  never  doubted  his  moral  integritj. 
Perhaps  no  one  ever  more  literally  obeyed  the  command,  "  Thou  shalt  keep  my 
Sabbaths,  and  reverence  my  sanctuary."  The  Sabbath  was  to  him  "  a  delight, 
the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honorable."  He  never  gave  up  the  habit  of  beginning  its 
observance  with  the  setting  sun  of  Saturday.  In  his  household  could  ever  be 
the  solemnity  and  decorum  of  a  genuine  Puritan  Sabbath.  Nothing  secular 
to  be  read  or  talked  of  Any  letters  received  on  that  day  must  remain  unopened 
till  sunset.  It  was  GocTs  day,  and  must  not  be  used  for  other  than  religious  and 
strictly  necessary  purposes. 

Few  men  were  so  ready  to  deny  themselves,  and  give,  even  beyond  their  means, 
for  the  support  of  the  gospel.  Even  when  a  young  man,  the  Church  seemed  to 
be  dearer  to  him  than  all  else.  The  church  in  Gilsum  was  small  and  poor.  When 
the  laws  were  so  changed  that  a  voluntary  society  must  be  formed  in  order  to 
sustain  preaching,  no  one  moved  until  he  went  around  and  solicited  subscribers 
to  procure  a  charter.  A  deacon  remarked  that  if  a  young  man  like  him  was 
making  such  efibrts  for  the  cause  of  religion,  it  was  certainly  time  for  the  church 
to  awake  to  their  duty.  Soon  after  this  certain  uneducated  preachers,  calling 
themselves  CAr/^Mans,  came  to  the  place,  and  attracted  great  attention,  so  that 
many  withdrew  from  the  society,  and  some  from  the  church.  Gilsum  was  in 
fact  "  burnt  over  "  with  the  excitement.  In  these  circumstances  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  became  "  a  byword  and  reproach."  They  had  no  preaching 
except  when  a  minister  happened  among  them.  One  Sabbath  morning  the 
proposal  was  made  in  his  family  to  repair  to  the  house  of  a  good  deacon,  and 
statedly  hold  a  "  reading  meeting "  until  they  could  obtain  preaching.  This 
was  the  turning-point  in  the  life  of  that  church.  The  efibrt  succeeded.  Shortly 
after  a  Sabbath  school  was  organized ;  and  in  about  one  year,  obtaining  aid 
from  the  New  Hampshire  Missionary  Society,  they  secured  a  stated  ministry. 
Evidently  it  might  well  be  said  of  him  as  of  another,  *'  He  was  a  pillar  of  the 
church  many  years  before  he  became  a  member."  His  piety  was  of  a  reflective, 
quiet  type.  He  had  perhaps  a  somewhat  morbid  self-distrust,  doubting  his  own 
piety  so  much  that  he  did  not  unite  with  the  church  till  nearly  seventy  years  of 
age.  During  the  many  weeks  of  his  last  sickness  he  manifested  much  Christian 
patience  and  resignation,  and  his  end  was  one  of  peaceful  rest. 

8.  H. 
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Una.  5IART  (SWINDELLS)  nOPLEY,  wife  of  ibe  Rev.  Samuel  Hopley, 
died  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Wednesday,  July  U.  1869,  in  her  forty-Brat  year.  She 
w  the  dnagiiter  of  Thomiu  and  Stiphik  (Smelt)  Sfliindellfi,  and  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, England,  January  22, 1839.  Consecrated  to  God  in  infant  baptism,  she  in 
early  life  gave  ber  heart  to  Christ,  and  united  witli  the  church  worshipping  in 
Wbitfield'a  Tabernacle,  Moorfielila,  London.  There  she  beeame  an  actire  Sab- 
batb-«cho(J  teacher,  wbic-h  position  the  held  till  she  came  to  this  country,  in  1853, 
coming  three  thouimnd  miles  across  the  ocean  to  be  united  to  him  who  now 
moDms  her  loss.  She  was  married  at  Saxlon'a  River,  Vt,  Jano  9,  1853,  apd 
for  nxieen  years  was  a  faithfnl,  devoted  companion,  a  true  helpmeet  to  her  hu»- 
band  in  the  miniftry,  whose  faith  «he  often  ttrennthened  and  whose  hands  she 
oTlea  lified  up.  Here,  as  in  her  native  land,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  Master*) 
CMse  in  various  ways,  ever  ready  to  promote  by  her  influence  and  activity  the 
welfare  of  others. 

She  became  the  mother  of  three  children,  twin  boys,  bom  in  Bangor,  Me.,  and 
•  little  daoghter  bom  in  Wellfleel,  Mass.,  in  whose  trainiifg  ihe  was  greatly  inter- 
Wled,  and  fcir  whose  spiritual  welfare  she  labored  and  prayed.  They  will  long 
ftmember  her  as  a  loving,  tender  mother.  All  who  knew  her  loved  her,  and  can 
h««r  cheerful  teitimony  to  her  excellence  and  worth.  For  several  years  past  she 
had  beeti  in  wuiewhat  delicate  health,  though  able  to  attend  meeting,  and  devote 
Wself  to  various  houjehold  duties. 

In  tho  month  of  January.  1869,  she  visited,  with  her  husband,  the  almshouse, 
lo  B«e  a  poor  German  woman,  who  was  drawing  near  her  end,  when  the  effluvia 
tiT  the  sick'rooni  seemed  to  Etrike  her  inwardly,  and  produced  a  nau^a,  which 
l*PoO{;bt  nn  a  seven;  fit  of  sickness  laslina  twelve  weeks.     She,  however,  appar- 
ently recovered,  to  that  sfae  was  again  able  to  attend  church  and  visit  friends. 
C>a  June  !6  her  husband  and  son  (one  bad  died  four  years  before)  sailed  from 
l^ew  York  on  a  brief  visit  to  friends  in  London,  leaving  her  in  supposed  usual 
Ik«alth.     But  in  a  few  days  afler  (heir  departure  tho  disease  broke  out  in  the 
a  of  a  boil  on  the  side  of  her  face,  which,  afler  it  was  larced,  in  some  mys- 
i  way  produced  hemorrhage  of  the  bowels  or  liver,  and  in  four  days  she 
tied, — just  two  days  after  the  arrival  of  her  husband  in  London. 

She  tank  away  so  rapidly  and  quietly,  and  was  so  weak,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
[,  or  leave  any  word  or  message  for  the  absent  loved  ones.     Thus  she  went 
fc^  her  rest ;  without  a  groan  or  sigh  she  peacefully  fell  asleep,  — 
"  Asleep  in  Jcsns,  blessed  Bleep, 
From  which  none  ever  wakes  lo  weep; 
A  calm  and  undisturbed  repose. 
Unbroken  by  ihc  lost  of  foes." 
Kind,  loving  friends  tenderly  cared  for  her,  and  did  all  that  respect  and  affec- 
^^00  could  suggest  during  her  sickness,  and    laid  her  remains  in  the   beautiful 
"^Cemetery,  to  await  the  return  of  husband  and  son  from  across  the  ocean,  or  rather 
"^o  await  the  archangel's  trump  which  shall  awaken  the  dead.     Dark  as  is  thia 
"Jtrovidence,  we  have  only  to  say :  "  It  Is  all  right."  "  He  hiith  done  all  things 
^ell,"  *'  Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemeth  good  in  thy  sight" 
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Mrs.  AMELIA  (WILDER)  DUNCAN,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Abel  Gates  Dun- 
can, died  in  Scotland,  Mass.,  October  23,  1869,  aged  seventy-three  years. 

Mrs.  Duncan  was  a  native  of  Hinn;ham,  Mass.,  the  daughter  of  Captain  Ed- 
ward and  Mary  (Ilerscy)  Wilder,  who  were  the  parents  of  twenty-one  children 
She  was  the  fifteenth  child,  born  April  13,  1796. 

In  her  youih  she  began  early  to  manifest  characteristic  energy,  industry,  sagm- 
city,  and  economy,  which  through  life  gave  her  the  means  of  meeting  personal 
wants  and  the  promptings  of  benevolent  feeling.  She  was  a  successful  teacher 
in  the  common  schools,  until  she  became  the  housekeeper  in  Boston  of  a  bachelor 
brother,  who  was  engaged  in  a  large  mechanical  business.  Continuing  with  him 
many  years,  and  during  the  time,  having  experienced  renewing  grace,  under  the 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  Howard  Malcolm,  her  excellence  in  the  management  of  a 
large  household  attracted  the  notice  of  the  directors  of  the  Penitent  Female 
Refuge  in  Boston,  who  induced  her,  by  much  persuasion,  to  become  an  assistant 
in  that  useful  institution,  in  1838,  in  connection  with  Miss  Maria  Rowland  and 
Mi^s  Daniels,  now  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  James  R.  Cushing,  of  Cotuit  Port,  Barn- 
stable, Mass.  She  was  eminently  useful  in  the  institution  for  fifteen  years,  ea.- 
erting  a  wholesome  influence  upon  the  erring  young  females,  many  of  whom, 
having  been  won  back  to  purity  and  virtue,  regarded  her  and  her  worthy  asso- 
ciate matrons  with  the  warmest  gratitude.  Her  health  at  length  failing,  in 
1853  the  patrons  of  the  institution  reluctantly  consented  to  her  resignation. 

June  27,  1859,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Duncan.  She  was  a  Baptist  in 
sentiment,  but  with  Robert  Hall,  C.  II  Spurgeon,  and  other  eminent  Baptists, 
she  did  not  consider  immersion  as  exclusively  essential  to  communion  at  the  table 
of  our  common  Lord  and  Saviour.  She  therefore  deemed  it  a  duty  and  a  privi- 
lege to  unite  with  the  Congregational  Church  to  which  her  husband  ministered, 
and  always  felt  a  lively  interest  in  everything  that  related  to  its  welfare. 

In  her  Christian  character  she  was  wont  to  compare  herself  to  Martha  of 
Bethany  rather  than  to  Mary,  her  sister,  both  beloved  of  the  Lord.  She  was  in 
many  respects  like  her  whom  the  wise  king  of  Israel  eulogized.  She  worked 
willingly  with  her  hands.  She  looked  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and 
ate  not  the  bread  of  idleness.  She  stretched  out  her  hand  to  the  poor ;  yea,  she 
reached  forth  her  hand  to  the  needy. 

In  her  last  severe  and  protracted  sickness  she  was,  for  the  most  part,  remaiic- 
able  for  her  patience  and  resignation,  and  even  cheerfulness.  At  first  she  ex*- 
prcssed  a  strong  desire  to  live,  that  she  might  be  useful,  and  assist  her  husband  in 
his  ministerial  work.  But  when  she  found  that  her  disease  would  not  yield  to  the 
skill  of  physicians,  she  threw  herself  upon  the  principles  of  that  religion  which 
she  had  so  long  professed,  and  said,  **  Let  the  I^ord  do  as  seemeth  good  in  his 
sight.*'  She  ever  manifested  an  unwavering  faith  in  the  atoning  blood  of  her 
Saviour,  and  a  quiet  and  cheerful  submission  to  the  great  Disposer  of  life  and 
death.  With  wonderful  acuteness  her  mind  realized  her  condition,  and  setting 
her  house  in  order,  she  waited  for  her  end,  which  was  indeed  peace. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  SPARHAWK  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  at  Pittsfield, 
Yt,  November  8,  1869,  aged  sixty-seven  years,  ten  months,  and  seven  days. 
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He  wai  born  in  Rochester,  Yt,  Januarj  1,  1802.    His  parents  were  Ebenezer 

and  Asabah  (Jefferson)  Sparhawk.    lie  was  a  child  of  prayer,  and  in  earljr 

yooth  hopefully  experienced  a  saving  change.    At  his  conversion  his  desire  was 

strong  to  become  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ     With  thb  in  view  he  began  a 

coarse  of  preparatory  study  at  the  Orange  County  Grammar  School  at  Randolph. 

HeTBy  however,  he  was  permitted  to  remain  but  a  single  term.    An  older  brother 

having  died,  the  care  of  his  aged  parents  devolved  on  him.    He  therefore  was 

obliged  temporarily  to  abandon  his  purpose  of  study ;  returned  home  and  soon 

married.     His  conscientiousness  and  zeal  placed  him  at  once  among  the  foremost 

ai  *  worker  in  the  church  of  his  native  town,  where  he  was  chosen  deacon,  and 

ssrred  in  that  capacity  upwards  of  four  years.    Meantime  his  father  died.     His 

vorldly  affairs  having  become  somewhat  prosperous,  his  convictions  of  duty  regard- 

iBg  the  ministry  returned.    After  a  brief  study  of  theology,  under  the  direction 

of  BeT.  Calvin  D.  Noble,  of  Rochester,  he  was  licensed  to  preacfh  May  2,  1838, 

hf  the  Royalton  Association  at  Brookfield.     He  immediately  began  to  preach  at 

Pittsfield.    Here  the  tokens  of  divine  favor  evidently  accompanied  his  labors, 

•ad  he  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  March 

19,  1839,  Rev.  Calvin  D.  Noble,  of  Rochester,  preaching  the  sermon. 

September  SO,  1841,  he  was  dismissed,  and  commenced  preaching  as  stated 
•apply  at  West  Rindolph  oa  the  last  Sabbath  in  February,  1842.     With  this 
«1iiirch  he  continued  until  November  1,  1845,  and  his  labors  were  greatly  blessed. 
'Xhm  church,  in  the  struggles  of  feebleness  and  comparative  infancy,  was  des- 
tatuta  of  a  house  of  worship,  holding  service  alternately  at  a  Union  house  and  a 
hall  fitted  up  for  the  purpose.    Mr.  Sparhawk  preached  a  sermon  from 
i.  8 :  "  Go  up  to  the  mountain,  and  bring  wood,  and  build  the  house"  &c.,  and 
fifteen  months  a  commodious  house  of  worship  was  built  and  dedicated  free  of 
€lebt.     His  health  being  impaired,  he  now  engaged  for  one  year,  from  November 
S,  1845,  in  the  agency  of  the  Vermont  Bible   Society.     December  1,  1840,  he 
^sonunenced  labor  again  as  acting  pastor  at  West  Randolph,  and  continue<l  until 
WJoIy,  1851,  supplying  also  a  few  Sabbaths  in  Warren  and  Iloxbury.     January  1, 
^852,  he  became  the  acting  pastor  at  Randolph  Centre,  wh<*re  he  remained  three 
^p^BSLTS,  and  then,  January  1,  1855,  returned  again  to  his  former  char;re  at  West 
^^[landolph,  and  remained  six  years,  till  January  1,  18G1.     At  this  time,  that  the 
church  might  find  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  securing  a  younrror  man.  he  thought 
to  retire  from  the  service.     In  April  following,  however,  he  bfgan  to  supply 
church  in  Slock  bridge,  and  continued  three  years.     Her«  aUo  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  new  house  of  worship  built  and  dedicate   February   17, 
1864.     At  the  close  of  his  third  year  at  Stockbrid^^e,  yielding  to  earne*'t  srjlicita- 
^ion,  he  returned  to  Pittsfield,  the  church  of  his  first  charj;*;,  over  which  he  was 
ordained   twenty-five  years  before,  and  there,  thoujrh   with  health  and  energy 
•omewhat  impaired,  he  labored  until  his  death.     Nor  were  his  la-t  lalx>rs  with- 
out their  fruits.     In  May,  1867,  he  was  permitted  to  welcome  twelve  [H:rsfjns  to 
church-fellowship,  and  others  at  subsequent  communion  seasons. 

Mr.  Sparhawk  was  not  strictly  a  theologian,  nor  was  he  a  strong  thinker.  He 
WIS  constantly  embarrassed,  from  a  conscious  lack  of  early  and  thorou^rh  training. 
He  was  self-distmstful,  vet  tenacious  of  his  own  views.  His  fields  of  labor  were 
within  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles  of  his  native  town,  and  with  feeble  churches,  to 
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which  he  added  much  of  strength  and  progress.  His  preaching  was  earnest  and 
eminently  practical.  He  possessed  a  rare  tact  in  social  meetings  ;  and  his  minis- 
try, embracing  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  if  judged  by  apparent  fimiti^ 
was  in  all  respects  a  successful  one. 

His  wife  was  Laura  Fitts,  born  in  Leicester,  Yt,  to  whom  he  was  married 
November  16,  1824.  He  had  eight  children,  five  of  whom  were  bom  previous  to 
his  licensure,  and  five  of  whom,  with  the  widow,  survive  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  GOODRICH  COE  died  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  December 
7,  1869,  in  the  fifly-first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Rev.  Noah 
and  Elisabeth  (Goodrich)  Coc,  and  was  born  at  New  Hartford,  Oneida  Coantf^ 
N.  Y.,  October  22,  1819.  His  father  was  long  widely  known  in  that  vicinitj  as 
a  wise  and  successful  pastor,  and  his  usefulness  was  renewed  while  he  ministered 
in  later  life  to  the  church  in  Greenwich,  Conn.  The  mother  of  Mr.  Coe  was 
the  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Goodrich,  first  of  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  then  of  Berlin, 
whose  family  have  been  remarkable,  in  the  first  and  second  generations,  for  liter- 
ary ability  and  devoted  Christian  service. 

Mr.  Coe  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  graduating  in  1838.  He  immediatelj 
entered  the  Yale  Law  School,  then  under  the  distinguished  care  of  Judge  Hitch* 
cock,  and  in  1840  established  himself  in  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Berlin,  Conn. 
Hardly  had  he  entered  upon  business  before  his  attention  was  strongly  impelled 
to  the  subject  of  personal  religion,  and  afler  passing  through  an  interesting  ex- 
perience, he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

In  1841  he  entered  the  theological  department  of  Yale  College,  and,  leaving 
it  in  1843,  he  was  ordained  over  the  church  in  Middlebury,  Vermont,  July  17, 
1844.  He  married  Grace  Ingersoll  Hawley,  October  8,  1844.  He  remained  at 
Middlebury  till  compelled  by  failing  health  to  leave,  October  23,  1850.  He 
commenced  labor,  with  but  a  Sabbath's  interval,  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  where  he 
was  installed  over  the  First  Congregational  Church,  December  3,  1850,  and  con- 
tinued as  pastor  until  May  3,  1864,  his  strength  having  again  given  way  under 
his  unbroken  toil.  From  this  time  he  declined  any  permanent  settlement,  though 
oflen  solicited  to  become  a  pastor.  Residing  four  years  at  Ridgefield,  Conn., 
where  the  family  of  his  wife  bad  their  ancestral  home,  he  supplied  the  church 
there,  and  in  effect  did  a  pastor's  work  till  1868.  This  was  the  same  church,  and 
worshipped  in  the  same  building,  in  which  his  maternal  grandfather,  Rer. 
Samuel  Goodrich,  officiated  as  pastor  for  twenty  years  half  a  century  previous. 
Afler  another  period  of  illness,  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1869,  he  was  so 
far  improved  in  health  as  to  preach  six  months  with  great  acceptance  in  the  Sec- 
ond Presbyterian  Church  in  Cleveland,  O.  On  his  return  eastward  he  was 
seized  with  paralysis  at  his  brother's  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  and  on  his  partial  recoT- 
ery  he  came  to  his  sister's  in  New  Haven,  where  the  disease  from  which  he  had 
long  suffered  —  Bright's  disease  —  finally  terminated  his  useful  and  laborious 
life. 

Mr.  Coe  was  a  singularly  clear  thinker,  and  master  of  a  terse  and  vigorous 
style.  His  training  in  the  law  gave  a  perceptible  flavor  to  his  preaching,  and 
made  it  especially  acceptable  to  men  of  that  profession.    He  toiled  severely  in 
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fir  de  pnlpii,  hftw  aimhij:  «l  mere  rbetorical  cffoct.  but  ^trix*!!!^ 
t^  tnd^  in  fomiB  Tsvid  and  unprewive.  In  this  be  nacceodt^  ti^rnvt^ 
L  Few  praadien  lidd  m  Bndieoee  in  no  done  n  |rrJt!^  It  wa^  imp<wiih)e  t6 
cimiiSjr  iridioiit  'being  impmHied  :  and  to  tbnae  w))0  listcnod  16 
UbitaaSj  Ua  ttMiMn^  becnne  a  flpintnal  neor«Mni  ;  to  manv  it  wa»  iW 
«f  God  snto  aalraiuan.  Kd  a  few  ooodtnuod  f«nt^nees  wkic-li  fell  ftyaa 
fipB  five  iodettmetahle  in  tlie  mesnaries  of  tkoK'  irbo  onoe  iMvard  tbem.  Th% 
he  dtHTered  w  enforced  alao  br  a  modest  and  winninir  pictr.  He  waa 
%3t  jartrntly  szmI  ereiyirbere  to  be  a  man  of  God.  Xo  tboo^ht  of  cant  ox«r 
itnelf  witb  Inm.  XeTcr  illnctbing  in  bis  Ma5:tor>  Mn  ic<v  he  was  p<'T^ 
retiring  and  of  vweet  and  {rentle  manners  vbicb  won  nnixYrsal  love. 
TmGgiooa  and  aeeprical  men,  ooee  tbrovn  in  bis  oonjvanT.  wore  Mtrad^  to  bim 
mm  Inend  mad  teacber.  His  preaence  in  the  communitT  was  fell  to  be  Jt  bk«iK 
lag;  mad  bis  aeparaxion  fitsm  any  pecyple,  even  aAer  the  labor  of  bat  «  t^w 
—■till,  alwaji  called  forth  heartfelt  regreC  Ilad  he  spared  himself  some  exocai 
of  toil,  he  might,  perhaps,  bare  longer  scrred  the  Church  below.  Httt  b« 
katw  BO  iUj  in  Christian  labor ;  he  looked  more  on  the  things  of  others  than  on 
Ui  own,  and  waa  worn  oot  in  his  prime.  He  leaves  a  widow,  two  sons,  ami  A 
■airicd  danghter.  His  Tenerable  father,  now  past  fourscore  years^  alM  hit 
hoCfaer  and  sister,  share  their  grief 

w.  II.  <^ 

Mrs.  MARY  (RICHARDSON)  McCLEXNING.  wife  of  Rev.  Pamol  Mc- 

ClenniDg,  died  at  Peterboro*,  N.  H^  Januar}-  16,  1870,  ageil  sixtv-nino  voars. 

She  was  bom  in  Dublin.  N.  H.,  December  22,  1800,  and  was  dAU}«htor  of  Abi- 

Jab   and   Elisabeth   (Richanlson)    Richanlson.      She   vra5  mArriod  to   Kov.  W 

AflcCIenning,  March   28,   1S37.      For  several  years  a  cinoor  h,iil  Ivon  o.iting 

^iraj  her  lift:,  but  sbe  bore  with  a  patient  sjurit  all  the  pain  inoiilont  to  hor  (li>o.i!H\ 

In  a  state  of  great  feebleness  and  prostration  she  ropnirtvl  with  hor  husKtnd  to 

eir  son's  residence  at  Pcterboro*,  where,  after  a  few  wovk>*  of  sutVorinjj,  she  en- 

into  rest. 
So  have  closed  the  labors  of  a  loving  wifo  and  praying  imuhor,  but  hor  works 
^[^ow  her. 

Although  especially  devoted  to  the  interests  of  hor  family,  yot  sho  ninnilostod  a 

ipirit  of  earnest  consecration  to  the  welfare  of  uthors,  and  doop  dovoiodnonii  to 

e  cause  of  Christ ;  and  by  her  counsels  and  prayers  she  j^nMitly  onrourap;ed  hor 

nsband  in  the  several  fields  of  his  successful  ministerial  labor. 

By  the  sweetness  of  her  disposition  and  humility  hIic  ondoarod  hoisrll'  to  thoso 

^*^ho  became  acquainted  with  her,  and  her  memory  will  ever  li«^  fra};raiit  with 

^nicb  as  recount  her  labors  to  do  them  goo<l. 

She  loved  the  Sabbath  school  and  prayor-mooting,  and  rolninod  hor  pfwt  in 
tbem  to  the  last  One  of  her  last  acts  of  public  worship  was  at  a  pniycr-nipoting 
at  her  own  house,  after  she  was  too  feeble  to  leave  her  bed. 

Her  communion  with  her  Saviour,  during  the  long  painful  days  of  her  sioknoM 
was  sweet  and  supporting,  and  she  passed  away  in  hope  of  a  glorious  rosiirroo- 
tioD  onto  life  eternal. 

0.  D. 
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LITERARY  REVIEW. 

Three  volnmes  have  been  received  by  us  on  kindred  tbemes  as  anlike  in 
their  style  and  general  character  as  could  well  be  imagined.  They  are  "  Pater 
Mundi/'  "  Principles  of  a  System  of  Philosophy,"  and  **  Causation  and  Freedom 
in  Willing."  We  will  notice  them  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  mentioned  their 
titles. 

The  laudatory  notices  which  had  been  given  of  "  Ecce  Coelum  "  led  os  to 
anticipate  in  the  reading  of  **  Pater  Mundi,"  *  by  the  same  author,  a  rich  treat ; 
but  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  were  disappointed.  Tlie  book  is  not  without 
merit  It  shows  a  good  degree  of  industry  in  the  study  of  science,  and  exten- 
sive reading  in  various  directions.  It  reminds  us  of  the  epithet  which  Profevor 
Stuart  was  fond  of  applying  to  Dr.  Adam  Clark,  —  "a  literary  scavenger.**  The 
design  of  the  work  is  to  draw  from  modem  science  proof  of  the  being  and  char- 
acter of  God.  With  this  design  we  are  in  full  sympathy,  and  for  all  in  the  book 
which  sets  forth  the  evidence  on  this  subject  we  arc  thankful ;  but  we  cannot  say 
that  the  argument  as  presented  is  to  our  minds  satisfactory  or  conclusive.  The  first 
effort  of  our  author,  and  that  which  he  enters  upon  with  the  greatest  apparent 
zeal,  is  to  place  Theism  and  Christianity  on  the  same  footing  with  modern  science,' 
and  to  test  their  claims  by  a  similar  **  experimental  method."  In  this  effort  we 
think  he  has  failed.  We  are  familiar  with  the  argument  addressed  to  believers 
derived  from  experience,  and  it  is  a  sound  one.  The  results  of  faith  serve  to 
confirm  us  in  its  exercise.  Answers  to  prayer  stimulate  us  to  continuance  in 
earnest  and  importunate  pleading.  A  disposition  to  do  the  will  of  God  prepares 
us  to  appreciate  the  evidence  as  to  what  is  his  will.  But  the  argument  of  our 
author  is  addressed  to  the  unbeliever  as  well  as  to  the  believer,  otherwise  he  does 
not  put  God  and  Christianity  on  the  same  ground  with  science.  And  to  tell  the 
unbeliever  to  test  the  existence  of  God  by  prayer,  while  unbelieving,  is  to  require 
of  him  an  impossibility ;  for  the  prayer  must  have  an  element  of  faith  in  it  in 
order  to  be  genuine. 

After  quoting  the  promises  to  "  the  liberal  soul,"  our  author  says,  "  Now,  un- 
believer or  weak  believer,  make  an  experiment  Be  liberal  and  see  whether 
these  promises  are  not  fulfilled  to  you."  (p.  1 7.)  The  spirit  to  which  he  here 
exhorts  is  that  which  the  Saviour  rebuked  in  the  Jews,  when  he  said,  *'  A  wicked 
and  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign."  Moreover,  for  a  person  to 
attempt  to  be  liberal  as  "  an  experiment "  to  see  whether  the  promise  will  be 
fulfilled  is  an  impossibility,  for  his  act  would  not  embrace  the  essential  elements 
of  liberality.  This  is  repeating  in  another  form  the  proverb,  in  its  delusive  sense, 
that  **  Honesty  is  the  best  policy."  If  pursued  as  a  policy,  it  ceases  to  be 
honesty. 

Our  author  betrays  a  consciousness  of  this  fallacy  in  his  argument,  for  in  the 

1  Pater  Mundi;  or,  Modern  Science  testifying  to  the  Heavenly  Father.  Being  in 
Substance  Lectures  delivered  to  Senior  Classes  in  Amherst  College.  By  Kev.  E.  F. 
Burr,  d.  d.    In  two  volumes.    Vol.  I.    Boston  :  Nichols  and  Noyes.    1870.    pp.  S94. 
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A~  en  «i7  laps  M  luMi  ft«  ««}««(».    Vaa  ilkrs  4i>  Urn 

■  orAoR';  Ar  Am  M  «iW  «  *BMa6«e  !««;«■  to 

»  be  nv  God  M  Mt  pnri^  lo  God,  bM  nA&r  twnitiin  Q«4. 

^ikoT  W  M»  navO*  ^kt  rf  tVaiiM  cmbsMNM,  W  knM* Ihc  tndt  vt 


XW  iMJiMiBDce  tf  Gad  fiiraiihBi  a  jnmmpdom  tlurt  if  It*  « 
(tnd  be  *oaId  keep  evil  Mt  «f  ibe  vortd.  TUi  prcnupptian  • 
ovwtcbor  diMioi-iljt  rwgiwM^  ami  bcnee  be  ba*  trat  net  it  hj  Ktir  rrtiulbnj( 
B>  MgMLM  G«n  *e  brt  UuU  tberc  ur  aant  jo}^  tUnn  «.wni<ira 
« tbat  God  b  not  »i  nuIkioiM  u  he  ni>sht  br ;  t>«t 
duMnldB^  Ibe  balanee  betwMD  gnnl  and  Ptil  if  ■  poor  ufanx-nl  tor  inlinil* 
tpaimiM.  Had  ibe  lesni«l  aatfaar  gircn  more  aUenlion  la  {n^rfholopj-  mil  loipr, 
«*  tbrak  be  wDuU  bsTc  cotuinicted  b  loutnjer  ar^imcnt.  And  pi-i^n  ms  k  vlciuvr 
■nil  mon:  eocfiilc&l  jihito^nplrv. 

A»  to  Mjle,  we  woulJ  not  exclude  from  the  scietiilfic  tn<>liK>  ihc  rh*rm!i  nf 
ritetoric  or  the  force  of  ibe  imagination,  but  ve  dd  tliink  lliis  work  is  ovrrloxdi'il 
*itb  fauciei  and  with  tbe  airs  of  pedinlrv.  And  we  would  c»|Hi-ially  rumnii'nd 
to  tbe  authur  the  following  declaration  of  the  master  of  povlry,  William  Ciillon 
Bi^raat :  "  1  have  often  laid  that  1  found  the  English  longuo  sulfieieiilly  i.i>|iiuiii 
fiir  my  purposes.' 

Tbk  new  work  entitled  "Principles  of  »  System  of  Philosophy,"'  i"  "wipiiiB'il 
of  ftwr  parts.  "  Ist  Thei  Original  Forces.  2.i.  Of  t!ie  I'ossiliilltles.  .Id.  Ap- 
plications to  Theological  Questions.  4th.  Application  lo  thti  Inlinilo,  thn 
Lkal,  the  Question  of  Progpeis,  and  like  inatlera,"  The  obji'i'l  of  th«  wiiKT 
ii  to  show  ibat  there  are  laws  of  Neccssily,  which,  as  fori'i's,  limit  th«  jiouipr 
(rf  God  both  to  do  and  to  know,  and  bencc  that  the  cxinlcni'H  ill' evil  diic*  not 
miUtate  against  the  character  of  God,  since  be  cloen  u  wi'll  ns  he  can.  'I'hn 
work  ii  written  with  great  simplicity  and  clcarn('ii:<,  tnit  it  is  opon  to  llii<  loltnwinK 

firri.  We  have  no  evidence  that  what  aro  licru  ciillcil  >'  the  Inwii  of  Ni'i'pr- 
Htj  "  have  the  positive  "  force  "  ascribed  to  them.     Tbu  positiort  thnt  wiiuii  lliin|{i 


•  Principles  of  a  System  of  Philosophy,  in  Accordnncs  with  which 
oneile  tlie  more  DiHicult  Questions  of  Mciaphyslca  iimi  Kcliuiuri  vri 
with  the  Stienccs  and  Common  Sense.  Itjr  Austin  Uikmuowkr,  a 
Carlton  and  Lanahan.     1970.    pp.  240. 
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are  not  objects  of  power  is  familiar  to  all  able  thinkers  of  the  present  age.  All 
that  is  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  divine  character  is,  that  God  should 
adopt  the  hest  possible  system  of  creation  and  government.  The  exclusion  of 
evil  from  the  hest  system,  by  the  Creator  and  Governor,  may  not  be  an  object  of 
power,  and  if  not,  then  its  existence  does  not  militate  against  his  character. 
This  argument  is  sound,  safe,  and  reverential.  But  our  author,  not  satisfied  with 
this  negative  form  of  statement,  speaks  of  ''  laws  of  Necessity "  and  of  their 
**  force."  This  positive  form  of  statement  seems  to  us  unwarrantable.  The  word 
"  law  "  is  used  with  great  latitude,  as  the  learned  Duke  of  Argyle  has  ably  shown, 
and  yet  we  question  the  desirableness  of  applying  the  word  to  Necessity,  aa  is 
done  in  this  work.  And  we  more  than  question  the  propriety  of  attributing 
positive  **  force  "  to  any  such  "  law." 

Second.  While  our  author  gains  vividness  of  impression  by  his  positive  forms 
of  statement,  he  involves  himself  in  at  least  the  apparent  difficulty  of  vindicating 
the  moral  attributes  of  God  at  the  expense  of  his  natural  attributes,  and  leaYes 
the  impression  that  there  is  by  necessity  an  impotent  God.  Thus  he  says :  *'  We 
have  seen  that  God  is  not  omnipotent,  omniscient,"  etc.  Here  he  fails  to  recojg- 
nize  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  *^  omnipotent,"  which  is  power  to  do  everything 
which  is  an  object  of  power. 

Third.  He  represents  man  in  his  sphere  and  degree  as  a  "  creator.*'  We  ob- 
ject to  this  use  of  language.  It  was  Satan,  in  Eden,  who  essayed  to  teach  our 
first  parents  how  they  could  "  be  as  gods  " ;  and  we  do  not  believe  in  represent- 
ing man,  even  seemingly,  as  in  any  way  encroaching  upon  divine  prerogatives. 

While  open  to  these  objections,  the  book  b  profitable  for  some  orders  of  mindt 
as  a  quickener  of  thought. 

"  Causation  and  Freedom  in  Willing  "  *  is  the  title  of  a  book  composed  of 
two  letters  addressed  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  two  papers  on  the  Existence  of  Mat- 
ter and  our  Notions  of  Infinite  Space.  It  is  a  very  able  book,  —  far  the  ablest  of 
the  three  which  we  have  classed  together.  The  argument  .against  the  necessita- 
rian theory  of  Mill  we  regard  as  conclusive.  We  agree  with  the  author,  that 
every  moral  being  determines  his  own  volitions,  and  that  the  fact  of  his  deter- 
mining them  involves  freedom.  This  form  of  statement  seems  to  us  much  prefer- 
able to  "  the  self-determining  power  of  the  will."  It  is  free  from  the  objections 
which  may  be  urged  against  representing  the  motive  as  determining  the  volition. 
It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  the  circumstances  and  susceptibilities  of 
the  individual  render  it  certain  that  he  will  determine  his  volitions  as  he  does. 
The  author's  power  of  analysis  is  very  remarkable,  and  his  command  of  language 
wonderful*  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  he  has  spent  his  life  under  the 
cares  and  burdens  of  extensive  mechanical  and  mercantile  pursuits.  While  we 
accord  this  high  merit  to  his  work,  we  cannot  give  unqualified}  assent  to  all  his  posi- 
tions. His  definitions  of  terms  are  not  always  authorized  by  usage,  and  his 
classifications  of  atts  are  sometimes  peculiar.    He  represents  man  as  the  subject 

1  Two  Letters  on  Causation  and  Freedom  in  Willing,  addressed  to  John  Stuart  Mill, 
with  an  Appendix  on  the  Existence  of  Matter,  and  oar  Notions  of  Infinite  Space.  Bj 
Rowland  G.  Hazard,  Author  of  "  Language,"  "  Freedom  of  Mind  in  Willing,"  &c. 
Boston  :  Lee  and  Shepard.     18G9.    8vo.    pp.300. 
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*^^    'Wvint;.  and  as  haring  knonle^ge  of  Low  these  vants  nutv  be  fuppticd.  *nA 

^^t  volition  \a  an  tflbrt  to  sopplv  these  nant)  ;  henee  he  <lefiiiM  "  Ihf  fai-tilty  of 

"^ill  "  31  "riroply  a  facollj'  or  abilitv  to   mate  effort."    {pL  82.)    The  objection 

*^^   Uiia  defioi^on  b,  that  it  iagge$t«  an  exM.-Dtive  form  of  volition,  and  does  not 

^'^*««n  U>  include  imtnanent  acta.     He   Mrs :    "  All   th<j   rvlauona  of  the   olTiK- 

^^^QiTls,  including  diapo&ilioo,  inclination,  dejir«a,  faabitf,  and  motives  to  cflbrl,  are 

^Concentrated   \a  knonledge  and  want."  (p.  196.)     "There  may  bo  conHlcting 

^  tM:1i nations,    desires,   or    avenions,   among   which    we    mu«t,   by   the   preliiai- 

"^Bary  examination,  make  our  choice."     "  Choice  being  the  knowledge  (or  bo- 

"Xtf)  tbal  one  thing  siuts  \a  better  than  aaoth(;r,  thii  relation  ia  that  of  a  form  of 

"inowledge  to   action."  (pp.  18i!,  187.)      And  agitin  :   "  Choice  belongs  to  lh« 

dgmain  of  knowledge,  and  not  to  that  of  the  will.     The  etfort  (o  cboon;  is  only 

U  effort  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  what  will  suit  us  best."  (p.  2^3.)      Thit 

definition    and   classification  of  choice  are  certainly  peculiar.      If  all  nriten 

ihould   take  such   liberty  with  langnngc   as   this,  we  could  have    no   coininon 

Uandard   ,of  interpretation.      Although    thij  author  has   eliarp   powers  of  dia~ 

crimination,  yet  be  somctimea  fails  to  exercise  them.     Thus  be  combats  tliu  idea 

of  power  of  contrary  choice,  of  of  "  ability  to  do  tho  contrary,"  and  in  doing 

so  says :  "  Our  freedom  in  willing  is  .evinced  in  our  willing  whit  wuvrant  to  do, 

and  it  cannot  be  neccssaiy  to  this  freeilora  that  tie  should  be  able  even  to  try  to 

do  what  we  do  not  want  to  try  to  do."  (pp.  133,  134.)     It  does  not  seem  to  have 

(Rcarred  lo  him  that  the  word  "  want "  is  Etmbiguoiis,  denoting  sometimes  an  in- 

ninctive  feeling,  and  sometimes  a  voluntary  act ;  and  thst  be  is  indebted  to  this 

rabiguity  for  the  apparent  force  of  his  argument.     In  every  case  of  choice  there 

Ore  competitive  objects  of  desire,  competitive  instinctive  wants,  and  tbo  moral 

leing  who  chooses  deterniines  which  of  the  two  ho  will  have  or  do.     Whichever 

be  may  choose,  he  may  properly  be  said  to  choose  in  accordance  with  his  wants, 

and  his  power  to  determine  his  choice  involves  the  power  to  choose  cither. 

Our  author  goes  to  an  extreme  which  the  accomplishment  of  his  main  olijcct  does 
■ot  requtreorinvo1ve,wbenheexallsman  to  the  position  of"  a  creator,"  and  says: 
•*  There  seems  to  me  good  reason  for  at  least  a  doubt  as  to  whether  tlie  foreknowl- 
edge of  the  future  determination  of  an  intelligent  being  is  always  possible." 

Bat  bow  much  soever  we  may  differ  from  some  of  his  subordinate  positionsi  we 
^^elcome  his  book  as  a  valuable  tribute  to  mental  science.  His  incidental  con- 
futation of  the  position  of  naturalists,  that  the  sun  rises  eight  minutes  before  we 
^^an  see  it,  is  laconic  and  irrefragible,  and  may  well  teach  materialistic  minds  to 
*''«apect  the  powers  engendered  by  metaphysical  speculations. 

All  who  appreciate  able  and  vigorous  discourses  will  take  pleasure  in  the 
^^mnme  of  Sermons*  furnished  the  press  by  licv.  Thomas  Binney,  i>.  n.  Wa 
"^Wuuld  that  there  were  an  American  reprint  of  it  at  a  price  favorable  to  its 
^irenentl  circulation.  The  volume  embraces  eightci'u  sermons  preached  at  diffcr- 
^tant  interrals,  during  a  period  of  forty  yean.  The  titles  are  as  fullows:  1.  The 
^^Vorda  of  Jeius,  and  what  underlies  them.     2.  Experience  and  Ilujie  conserva- 

1  Sermons  preached  in  the  King's  Weigh.liousc  Chapel.  I^ndon,  1B29-  IBG9.  By 
^3.  BiKBsr.    London  :  Hacmillan  &  Co.  1869,    New  York  :  03  Ulceckcr  Street.   8to, 
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live  of  Faitb.  3.  Life  and  Immortality  brought  to  Light  by  the  Gospel  4.  The 
Blessed  God.  5.  Men  in  Understanding.  6.  Natural  and  Revealed  Beli^oo. 
7.  Salvation  by  Fire,  and  Salvation  in  Fulness.  8.  The  Divine  Life  in  Man.  9. 
Regeneration  and  Renewal.  10.  Principles  to  be  remembered.  11.  The  Closed 
and  the  World.  12.  Watchfulness  and  Work.  13.  The  Law  our  Schoolmaster. 
14.  The  Creed  of  St.  Paul.  15.  Rationalism  at  Corinth.  16.  An  Old  Tear 
Meditation.  17.  Buying  and  Selling,  a  Week-Day  Homily.  18.  A  Fart/ 
Years*  Review. 

\Ve  would  gladly  give  an  analysis  of  some  of  these  discourses,  did  our  limits  al- 
low. There  is  no  attempt  at  fine  writing,  but  there  is  a  calmness  and  dignity  in 
the  presentation  of  truth  which  bespeak  a  mind  conscious  of  its  grasp  of  the 
subject,  and  of  its  ability  to  meet  the  occasion.  Some  of  these  sermoos  art 
splendid  specimens  of  didactic  preaching.  The  thoughts  are  often  compactly  and 
impressively  presented.  It  seems  strange  that  the  sermon  on  '*  The  Words  of 
Jesus,  and  what  underlies  them,*'  and  that  entitled  ^  Buying  and  Sellings  a 
Week-Day  Homily,'*  could  have  been  the  product  of  the  same  mind^  they  are 
in  such  contrast  in  style.  The  latter  seems  like  a  familiar  counting-room  talk. 
Whether  by  "  A  Week- Day  Homily  "  we  are  to  understand  that  it  was  preached 
on  a  week-day,  or  that  it  concerns  week-day  affairs,  it  was  surely  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  a  "  Weigh-house  ChapeL**  In  the  "  Forty  Years*  Review  "  the  author 
displays  comprehensive  powers,  and  an  ability  to  condense  into  a  small  compass  a 
view  of  the  differtfnt  themes  which  had  during  this  period  engrossed  the  public  mind. 
It  would  have  been  instructive  had  he  entered  more  minutely  into  his  own  expe- 
rience, as  the  pastor  of  a  metropolitan  church.  Any  one  who  ever  saw  the 
majestic  form  and  genial  face  of  the  author,  and  heard  the  pathetic  and  yet  com- 
manding tones  of  his  voice,  as  he  read  these  discourses,  will  at  least  excuse  the 
extravagance  of  one  of  Mr.  Binney's  admirers,  who  remarking,  *^  Mr.  Binney 
preached  a  poor  sermon  last  Sabbath,*'  added,  *'  but  poor  as  it  was  for  him,  it  was 
by  far  the  most  elocjueut  sermon  which  was  preached  in  London  that  day." 

"  The  Emphatic  Diaglott***  is  a  curiosity  in  its  line,  as  may  be  imagined  from 
its  title-page,  which  reads,  *<  The  Emphatic  Diaglott :  containing  the  Original 
Greek  Te.\t  of  what  is  commonly  styled  the  New  Testament  (according  to  the 
Recension  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Griesbach),  with  an  Interlineary  Word-for-Word  Englisb 
Translation :  A  new  Emphatic  Version,  based  on  the  Interlineary  Translation,  on  the 
Renderings  of  Eminent  Critics,  and  on  the  Various  Readings  of  The  Vaticav 
Manuscript,  No.  1209,  in  the  Vatican  Library.  Together  with  Illustrative  and 
^Explanatory  Foot-Notes,  and  a  Copious  Selection  of  References,  to  the  whole  of 
which  is  added,  A  Valuable  Alphabetical  Appendix.  By  Benjamin  Wilson."  This 
formidable  "  title-page  "  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  title-page  and  table  of  con- 
tents combined.  Much  labor  has  evidently  been  bestowed  on  the  work,  and  we 
commend  it  as  an  aid  in  the  study  of  the  sacred  record.  The  placing  under 
each  Greek  word,  so  far  as  is  possible,  its  equivalent  in  English  is  a  specialty  of 
peculiar  interest.  While  thorough  scholars  will  not  need  this  *^  pony,"  there  are 
many  rusty  students  who  will  find  it  a  great  convenience. 

1  The  Emphatic  Dinglott  New  York:  Samuel  R.  Wells,  No.  389  Broadway. 
1870. 
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~Z*HK  cbniiks  of  Cbmtiaii  «i;hoTar«  are  due  (o  Menrt.  Scribner8[  Co,  for  tbeir 

^*"«a.«uran^wt<Iitiiin,ia  irheapiT  form,  of  Dvaa  Sranley'* fMciostiog  and  icbolarly 

*-^*<-iures '  on  the  V^-<oTy  of  the  Jtwish  Church  and  rf  the  Eaatern  Church.  The 

■*  *»«ij-  of  ert.-)e!ta«(ical  Lbtory,  jheddinj^  light  on  ilie  iacred  Word,  and  aSbrding  aid 

*^^    Cfcr  «alDlinn  of  lIie<iIo^c«l  difficulties,  is  eDinara^  and  Blimnlated  by  Biich 

*^*^li  Toliuoe*  as  tbrw.     Dr.  Stanlertias  ihonn  himself  worthy  to  rank  with  Ewahi 

^**»cl  Hitman  in   this  Vmi:  of  fai«torie    Teaearclie*,  and  liis  graceful  and   graphic 

XXk-wer  of  dellnpation  will  wintinue  to  win  public  attention  and  pc^nlar  favor. 

"^W'w  hare  no  iiTtD{>at)iy  with  hit  *■  Bioad  Church  view*,'*  and  we  regret  that  these 

^^F^kiks  Bhonhl  U?  iiiarn->l  liv  the  eipreiieioa  of  tbem  ;  bat  we  are  ndt  blind  (o  tha 

TiHL  nKriti  of  his  writing'',  and  while  abating  i^iNuewhat  for  the  troable  of  blow- 

*m^  wwvf  the  chaff,  we  will  pve   him  full  crt-ilit  for  the  wheat     We  tmit  an 

■fprcnadve  public  will   rrnilcr   largeir  rpmrtn^rattre  thii  endeavor  of  an  en- 

ttrpriiaBf  firm  to  gilace  valuable  hi^torii;  tn;Mi«s  within  the  reach  of  men  (^ 

Mtdvrate  means. 

It  is  quite  needlm  to  commesd  iXat  Fhe]f<-'-i  last  book,  —  "  Hedged  In."*  It 

*in  fiud  readen  froiu  all  iiuarfcn,  ar>il  good  may  be  deiived  from  its  perusal     It 

il  a  **  novel,*'  uf  coarer,  but  it  iuleiitled  to  bring  to  view  a   phase  of  Christian 

chaTKcter  not  uAen  Kwn.  and  all  the  awf«  to  Iw  admired  when  made  io  conrpicn- 

Ma.     **  'Sacj, "  who  at  laM  found  *■  (iod's  fo'k^  ~  in  Mrs.  Parcell  and  her  daogb- 

ter  Cliristina,  was  a  native  of  "•  Tbicket  Sirv-:-!,"  a  child  </  ^norance,  poverty, 

and  erime.     Sbe   was  confined   with  a  <^biM— "an'  not  tnmed  Bxleen"  —  in 

a  nosenible  d-n,  fillhj-  and  -frnwlw! ;  aiwi   from  fear  of  being  carried  to  the 

'•■s\Ii:rr.  "■  •  =    -    \  ■■-',■!•-,.'-.  -'■':  • .  -  .  (  '  1  pi4  three  weeks  old,  and  wandered 

alirji_-  _  ntil  the  fell  compelled  Uj  lay  it 

a«  tbe  door-steps  of  a  Ftran<;er'p  Loum',  sn'l   then  pui^ued   ber  joumev,  ofltr- 

t^g  her  services  everi  where,  unlll 'he  nvaihcd  the  Christian  b'xiie  of  Jtargjret 

PmtccIL     The  trials  of  Mrs.  P.  vn   Ending  her  real  » tuaiiun,  —  which  was  not 

Tflaji.iiiard  — iLe   final   triumph  of  Christian  principle,  hrr  Ftru(:gle9   with   ber 

s>i  i|^ldliiis.  Iwr  joj  over  the  recoreri'  of  the  fallen  one.  8u:..&c.,  are  all  ttrikin^j, 

tw  aiilifullj  .  and  in  the  main  naturallv.  tlewribed.     We   are  of  the  opinion  that 

*"IKck'  was  hardlv  cotnpeteni  to  concett^e  frttu'  of  the  iileas  a«.'rib(rd  to  him; 

^Mwl  we  decidedly  ohject  to  tbe  Mnm^  t4:'rin  of  --reiDorae  "  is  expres-ive  of  Xixr's 

I  K  bev  LiiitT  <lay»,  in  view  of  her  fin.     Grief,  or  r-grel.  or  mttow  Is 

See  Com.  vliL  I.   Tl:e  ^ij^cl  is  a  delicate  one,  and  is  treated  with 

^Ml  the  delicacy  the  nioct  fisli'ilotu  cjul-l  a-k- 

Hk  wfco  enters  -ibe  domain  of  Erajn.  Xcne.  and  Mind  "  eipe-.-ling  to  find 
^MmI  io  be  able  to  educe  fiicl  Uwf,  or  by  the  close-t  pciuliny  of  iheir  phei^mcna 
■  Leanes  e«  the  Hisutv  of  ibc  Jrvi>h  Omrcii.    I'ul  I.   Alirshun  la  SmaeL 
'Wt  n.  Fram  Saawd  lo  the  Ctyiltttj. 

s  on  the  HiMnrr  tif  ibe  Ea-itra  ■Thiin^'i.  with  aa  In'rvicrima  on  (>«  Stody 
Kny.  By  Af^TBCE  pETiiJii  ^i»r.LiT,  D.  ii.,  R<^-iui  i'rvicMOT 
■wrf  EerWaisnea]  UiMury  in  lU  Uni-erviry  of  Oifo-i,  oi  A  r.-.on  of  rurist  tliarch. 
3ew  Tork:  Cbarks  St^l-ocr  £  Col  ISTo.  U  iJ.rte  I'joia;-.  hn.  j;.  S::!,€M,SS1, 
«lJOpsvaL 

*  Hedfci  h.   By  Euuatn  STCiKi  Vaivn     B'Tjm  :  Vt-Mt,  0»;««1,  k  Co. 

inn   v^rti.  ti-s«. 
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to  do  more  than  suggest  their  possible  redoction  to  MmethiDg  like  system,  will 
find  himself  on  "  debatable  ground,"  or  rather  on  a  great  sea  of  oncertain  cur- 
rents and  subject  to  variable  winds.  And  yet  we  heartily  welcome  any  judicknB 
and  efficient  effort  in  this  very  important  direction.  A  thoroughly  educated  and 
observing  physician  has  great  advantages  in  his  professional  work  for  this  very 
kind  of  research.  Dr.  Elam  has  shown  himself  capable,  in  his  ''  Pbysictan's 
Problems/'^  of  producing  a  very  able  and  suggestive  book.  Let  judges, 
lawyers,  physicians,  ministers,  and  magistrates  read  and  ponder  well  both  the 
reasonings  and  the  great  array  of  facts  which  the  book  contains.  These  are 
grouped  under  the  following  headings,  viz . :  Natural  Heritage ;  On  Degenera- 
tions in  Man ;  On  Moral  and  Criminal  Epidemics ;  Body  v.  Mind ;  Illusions  and 
Hallucinations ;  The  Demon  of  Socrates ;  The  Amulet  of  Pascal ;  On  Somnam- 
bulism ;  Revery  and  Abstraction ;  Notes.  In  the  third  chapter,  on  Moral  and 
Criminal  Epidemics,  the  author  starts  with  this  *'  problem  '^ :  ''  Are  mental  afieo* 
tions  and  tendencies  contagious  like  bodily  diseases  ?  If  so,  under  what  condi- 
tions ?  "  This  is  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  chapter.  The  reader  will  be 
surprised  to  find  that  every  age  has  had  its  delusions,  and  not  wonder  that  th^ 
present  is  by  no  means  exempt.  He  refers  to  Mahometanism,  the  Flagellants 
or  Whippers,  the  Dancing  Mania,  Witchcrafl,  Mormon  ism,  Spiritualism,  In- 
fanticide, Suicide,  &c.,  &c.  The  remedy  the  author  suggests  is  a  ^*  sound  form  of 
Education,  secular  and  religious,  —  Education^  we  say,  not  Instruction."  Bat  this 
is  a  book  to  be  studied^  and  it  is  worthy  of  it 

The  Lectures  of  Father  Hyacinthe  upon  "  The  Family  and  the  Church,"  *  hare 
been  for  some  time  before  the  public.  The  noble  stand  he  has  taken  against  some 
of  the  more  daring  and  palpable  errors  of  his  Church,  and  the  anathemas  which 
have  been  hurled  against  him  for  this  reason,  have  awakened  a  deep  interest  in 
the  man,  in  his  present  anomalous  position,  as  well  as  in  whatever  he  may  have 
written.  His  late  visit  to  this  country  has  tended  to  deepen  and  extend  this 
interest  For  these  reasons  the  book  before  us  will  secure  readers.  The  lectures 
are  characterized  by  brilliancy,  great  fervor,  and  have  passages  of  impassioned 
eloquence.  They  contain  much  truth  with  less  error  than  would  be  expected 
from  his  ecclesiastical  relations.  He  is  a  devoted  Papist ;  and  this  fact  is  quite 
sufficiently  apparent  in  this  much-lauded  book.  It  has  an  introduction  of  forty 
pages  by  Mr.  Bigelow,  and  contains  the  remarkable  letter  of  Dupanloup,  Bishop 
of  Orleans,  to  his  clergy,  on  the  proposed  definition  of  the  Dogma  of  Infallibility 
in  the  CEcumenical  Council. 

Miss  BEECHER.has  certainly  met  a  great  want  by  her  "  Principles  of  Domestic 
Science."*    If  good  housekeeping  can  be. conducted  on  Scientific  Principles,  we 

1  A  Physician's  Problems.  By  Chablbs  Elam,  m.  d.,  m.  b.  c.  p.  Boston :  Fields, 
Osgood,  &  Co.     1869.     pp.400.    $1.50. 

'  The  Family  and  the  Church.  Advent  Conferences  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  1866  -  67, 
1868  -  69.  By  the  Rev.  Fathbb  Htacinthb,  late  Superior  of  the  Barefooted  Cannd> 
ites  of  Paris.  Edited  by  Leonard  Woolsbt  Bacon,  with  an  Introduction  by  Johh 
BiOELOw,  Esq.,  late  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  France.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Son.  London:  S.  Low,  Son,  &  Maraton.  1870.  pp.  943. 
$1.50. 

*  Principles  of  Domestic  Science ;  as  applied  to  the  Daties  and  Pleasures  of  Home. 
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-lliwlt  ibe  but  Cwnd  aiy]  vt  Aaaa  fonii  id  k  wkj  to  reaob  aad  Iwawfit  tlmw  tst 
-•fcgat  dw}-  arc  o^fcmnj  inrtendHl.  Sbc  ewta  plana  fiir  boosaft,  for  AimiidiRf 
nd  oef  |i)iBg  Hiati ;  Co-  cookerir  ie  di-uil ;  fhr  >rait  and  daymrmm,  \  fiir  auJ^il^ 
■MM}-  and  nnsg  it :  fv  dut-iptiiK  uf  nuad.  baJr.  and  MtiL  We  wi^  A«  txMk 
n*  M  eiery  bnil/  ikat  can  read  ibe  HiqrBsh  langnaj^  Hanj  tbing*  winok 
Ilia  B.  bai  written  ia  Uie  jiaA  ar«  gooj.  but  »«  think  in  tUi  voii  •b«  bM 
esecttnd  tbm  >a. 

Tm  lentil  Tolome  of  Uic  Pnsbrtcriaa  Historical  Ahnanac '  i«  beftre  tis,  Mtd 
it  6iB  to  the  hrim  rf  tjw  Matititim.  obiloarir*.  anil  lOber  important  facta  relktini;  M 
iW  wtrk  and  miniiten  of  P>npT««l>*t«ria&hiin  in  liiti  conatiT.  It  it  adcatt«il  with 
ifciue  iae  cnvriTiDgi  tf  dcoeued  miniticn.  TIm  gnat  labor  and  expMiM  «f 
wpT-tE  and  pablishtng  saA  a  book  an  i>.-i(  appreciated,  it  ii  tad  to  mi}-,  b;r 
lime  «ba  rerr  nnich  n««<]  to  knoa  thp  facu  it  containa.  P<Mt«ity  will  tbavk 
Ik  patieDl  aad  Bejf-^acrifiring  aatfaor. 

Fkom  tbe  Carters  we  hare  «n  able  anil  intrrMtJDg  book  on  ibe  Divine  P«^■ 
us  and  Work  of  ibe  Ual^  GbosU'  The  ar^imi<-Qt  ia  drawit  alik«  (Wxn  th«  Old 
ud  Sew  Tesiveeots.  We  h«Te  seen  it  Dowbi-w  so  doariy  and  convincingly  p(»« 
Mmled-  Sonw  pasag^  we  ibink,  are  onuoccsi;!  rily  pressed  into  tbe  wrvice,  and 
the  ud  of  doutdiil  lettimoDy  ia  not  neetli-d.  The  c)Dipt«n  are,  —  Tho  Witn«M 
qT  Scripture;  The  Distim-t  Personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  The  Eternal  God- 
bead  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  The  Holy  Spii^t  anointing  the  Son  of  Man ;  The  Spirit 
the  Anthor  of  Hdy  Scriptnre ;  He  Holy  ISpirit  striving  with  the  Worid  < 
Tbe  Holy  Spirit  quickening  Ibe  Soul  Ui  Lifit :  The  Holy  Spirit  Muctirying  tlia 
Believer;  The  Issue  of  tlie  Huly  Spirit's  Work. 

We  noticed  with  approval  "  The  Xotc»  with  llliistntiioni "  of  tiio  foiir  (ttwpelii, 
hy  tbe  Rer.  Israel  P.  Warren,  iu  the  tenth  vtilumo  of  tlii»  Qiiarti-rly,  pngn  flO. 
^e  now  have  tbe  Acts  of  tbe  ApoEtles  by  the  nnnie  writir, Ixxiuil  with  thi«  Hkh. 
pela,  and  also  separately.  So  far  as  we  have  cxaminfil  tliu  Inat  work,  wo  aii>  |i<>r- 
maded  that  it  has  all  the  valuable  qualities  of  the  (irat,  anil  top^lhvr  tln'y  iiiakQ 
«■  good  a  commentary'  as  can  be  founJ  in  so  few  nii'l  wt'lU'liniK'n  wnnia,  'I'lin 
:n«ctical  Thoughts  are  sug^stive,  common  H^nsc,  uRcfiil,     S.ibbiith'M'hiKil  ti<ni'lu<r» 

■will  find  this  a  very  helpful  boot.     It  has  6fly-Bevcn  cngrii¥iii;[H,  ami  an  Al[ilmliiil- 

ical  Index. 

A  Texi-Book  for  the  Um  of  Young  Ladies  In  School*,  Semlnnriaa,  ami  ''olirit™.  IIj 
CiiBBBiNE  E.  Beeciiek  Buil  IlAaRiKT  Bkkcii(J(  Ktciwk,  Nuw  York  ;  J.  II.  Koril 
kCa.     1B70.     pp.390.     SS.UO. 

>  The  Presbyterian  Historical  Almanac  and  Anniinl  Itciiii'iiibraiir-ii  uf  ihci  ('luiri'h, 
(u  186S.  By  JosEPU  M.  WiLsOM.  Vol.  X.  rtiHadvl|>bii> ;  JuiH^jih  M.  WII<h>ii. 
pp.  42B.     1 3-00. 

*  The  Spirit  of  Lite ;  or,  ScHplure  Tcitimony  lo  thn  Divlnii  IVniiii  >iii<t  Work  of  iha 
Holy  Gho«^  By  E.  U.  Bickeebietii,  *.  h.  New  York  :  KoU^rt  (Mtu-.r  aiirl  llrmli- 
m.    pp.193.     11.00. 

■  Tbe  Sanday-Scboot  Commenlaiy.  Tho  New  Ti-Konipnl,  with  N'dM.  ri-'Crlsl 
I,  and  Rcfereoces.  Vol.  ].  The  (iu>|iela  and  Acu.  By  Isatai.  I'.  Win- 
Waiiea and  Blikeslee.    pp.  MB.     %\.;i. 
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The  Gospel  of  Matthew  *  has  found  an  earnest  cx[>ounder,  and  we  think,  in 
the  main,  a  very  good  one,  in  the  Rev.  N.  M.  Williams,  and  we  predict  a  good  sale 
for  his  book  through  the  tact  and  skill  of  his  enterprising  publishers.  The  aathor 
is  a  Baptist,  and  interprets  the  passages  in  dispute  on  the  subject  of  Baptian 
from  his  own  stand-point,  with  all  the  candor  that  could  be  reasonably  expected. 
The  book  has  nineteen  well-executed  illustrations.  Its  chronology  is  intended  to 
be  minute  and  clear.  It  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  notes  of  each  chapter,  as 
Matt.  xxiv. :  **  783  U.  C.  Tuesday  evening,  April  4,  a.d.  30."  While  the  notes 
may  not  be  too  full  for  critical  and  careful  students  of  the  Bible,  it  is  a  question 
whether  this  work  could  not,  without  material  detriment  to  nine  tenths  of  thoee 
who  ought  to  have  it,  be  reduced  to  one  half  its  present  compass.  The  same  ful- 
ness on  the  whole  New  Testament  would  place  the  work  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
many.     This,  however,  is  a  question  for  the  author  and  his  publishers  to  settle. 

We  can  most  heartily  commend  the  Life  of  our  Lord  *  by  Dr.  Hanna.  The 
volume  before  us  embraces  only  his  earlier  years.  It  opens  with  '*  the  Annuncia- 
tion, Mary  and  Elizabeth,"  and  closes  with  the  "  First  Sabbath  in  Capernaum  and 
First  Circuit  of  Galilee."  There  are  eighteen  Lectures  in  this  volume,  which  is  to 
be  succeeded  by  five  others  of  probably  equal  size.  This  volume  is  without  Pre^ 
ace.  Introduction,  or  Index.  It  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  the  author  **  to  unfold  tlie 
sacred  Individuality  of  Christ,  in  its  unique  glory,  as  that  is  seen  in  the  successiye 
incidents  of  his  human  life."  These  are  happily  and  consecutively  brought  to- 
gether as  they  are  found  in  the  four  Gospels.  The  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tet- 
tament  which  refer  to  Christ's  coming  and  work  are  very  happily  introducedi 
If  the  coming  volumes  fulfil  the  promise  this  one  gives,  we  shall  have  a  very 
useful  and  interesting  work.  Every  minister  and  every  intelligent  Christian 
would  be  instructed  and  profited  by  its  careful  perusal. 

Messrs.  Scribner  &  Co.  have  issued  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
volumes  of  Froude'^  History  of  England,*  embracing  The  Protectorate,  The 
Fall  of  the  Protector,  The  Reformed  Administration,  The  Execution  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  Northumberland's  Conspiracy,  Queen  Jane  and  Queen 
Mary,  The  Spanish  Marriage,  Reconciliation  with  Rome,  The  Martyrs,  CaJaia, 
and  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth  down  to  1567.  This  work,  so  thorough  and  graphic, 
increases  in  interest  as  it  advances,  and  will  not,  we  trust,  be  in  want  of  read- 
ers among  those  who  appreciate  English  history  as  the  common  inheritance  of 
the  American  people. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Hall  has  favored  the  public  with  a  new  volume  under  the  title  of 
"  Health  by  Good  Living."  *    The  title  of  the  chapters  —  The  Object  of  Eating, 

^  The  Go<spcl  according  to  Matthew ;  with  Notes  :  intended  for  Sabbath  Schools. 
Families,  and  Ministers.  By  Nathaniel  Marsuman  Williams.  With  lUnstratioiia. 
Boston  :  Gould  and  Lincoln.    New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co.     1870.    pp.  332.    $  1.75. 

3  The  Earlier  Years  of  our  Lord's  Life  on  Earth.  By  the  Rev.  William  Hakka, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.    New  York  :  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers.    1870.  'pp.  400.    $  l.M). 

*  History  of  England,  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Elisabeth.  Bj 
James  Anthony  Froude,  m.  a.    New  York  :    Popalar  edition.    $  1.25  per  volume. 

«  Health  by  Good  Living.  By  W.  W.  Hall,  m.  d.,  Editor  of  Hall's  Journal  of 
Health,  &c     New  York :    Hard  &  Houghton.    1870.     12mo.    pp.  277. 
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^^'beti  to  -Eat,  Wktf  is  EM,  Bow  maA  ■»  £«t,  Kapdiiity  in  Eitn^,  ll««  to 
"BCwit.  BiTKHBnev,  DnpriMB,  Nemlvk,  Nttmnmm,  IV  Unity  of  DovMn,  Air 
a:«»d  Bse:iT;l>«,  Food  Cto«.tbe  ArgometA.  mtd  BeM — iriM  pv«  an  idea  oT  iIm 
^t>sn»dfrr  nf  tke  xfHL  0«r  jtirAMat  hftre  lo^  eaoogh  devoMd  tbmM4vM 
«r^«lasi*e)]:'  ts  tbn  tiiTc  of  diMwe.  We  vcImmiip  Mif  (Airtt  on  tbeir  part  (br  ita 
p«<eTciit»on.  Wf  csncot  bol  trrl  Ifakt  llie  ^noni  dreuUtioa  of  Ala  book  wa«U 
rwse  vrry  much  tlie  average  besltkoT  tbc  crvmnainCr. 

R.OBEIIT  Cakteb  &  Bkothesb,  ichli  irhcxe  good  books  tbe  poMic  are 
familiar,  hare  ismed  "  Wonb  of  Cnmibrt  for  Pirents  bercivMl  of  IJtUe 
Cntildrco;  edilrf  by  William  Lo^n.oT  Glisgo".  Scotland,"  a  «>mi«laUon  of  the 
writin^rsofiBHiiT  disliiigoirii«id  ditinen.  (ISmo.  pjk.  33?.)  AUo  a  small  volume, 
vntttl^l  ■' BvawviDg  HoontKOs, ^ life  Lenort<i  from  the  Gospels;  by  John  S. 
llart.'~  Kev  York.  It  i*c«npa«<dof  »criptiirBl  aarretives  in  simple  and  agreo- 
mhie  form.     {ISmo.     pp.  30e.) 

-TsK  QcssTio.i  or  the  Hocr:  The  Bible  and  the  School  Fund.  By 
Safna  W.Cliric,  [i.D..~i^n(^brl>eand  Sbepanl.  Boston,  is  a  manly  dcfbnr«  of  the 
Cbnatian  character  of  oar  institutions,  and  an  M«  pn»entation  of  ihc  argument  in 
tkvar  of  tlie  Bible  at  an  ntueccarian  book,  And  uf^^ntial  to  the  proper  moral  tone 
•four  edncational  iiutitalioiis.     We  wish  It  might  have  a  general  circulation. 

"  Chi-'BCii  Wdbk  "  i(  a  m^ostive  litUo  voliinic,  published  by  ihe  Connrega- 
fional  Sabbath  School  and  Publishing  Soi:irty.  Under  Ihe  various  di-paiimenla 
tt  Teaching.  Religious  Meeting^  Service  of  Song,  Christian  Neigh iiorhood. 
Hidden  Service,  and  Miscellaoeotu  Effbrw,  it  »ueks  to  systematize  Christian 
_  labor  for  the  uphiilMing  of  ihe  Cliufh  and  the  salvation  of  mankind.  We  e«- 
peciillj  commend  what  is  said  on  the  imjHirtance  of  Chrislian  hoipiliilili/.  What 
we  greatly  need  at  the  present  time  is  to  have  every  church  m.tko  its  iiilliieiiru 
fill  as  a  working  force,  and  we  are  happy  to  welcome  this  little  book  as  u  hi'lp  in 
•Muring  so  desirable  an  end. 

"Hesdersox's  Commestart  onEzekibl"'  reaches  us  ju.stM  our  Inst  paKPs 
a«  going  to  press,  and  we  therefore  make  but  brief  referenc-e  lo  it,  nliUnii^h  wo 
•faoold  tike  to  give  an  extended  notice.  The  previous  works  of  the  same  author 
(Commentaries  on  the  Minor  Prophets.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Lnincntnlious,  tic.) 
have  made  him  familiar  to  our  biblical  studt^nls,  and  he  is  justly  canslilemi  uiiu 
of  the  most  trustworthy  expounders  of  Holy  Writ.  In  this  voluiiie  he  dci'iiis  es- 
pecially cautious  "not  to  load  the  inspired  text  with  the  cumbrous  lucubrations 
of  bis  own  imagination,"  not  to  force  upon  it  or  ita  interpretation  any  prfcon- 
eeived  ideas  or  theories,  and  he  claims  that  the  vein  of  historical  renlity  ruiniiuu 
through  the  book  seems  as  a  safcjjuard  against  mystical  vnjtnries.  llct  in  itlno 
careful  not  to  go  beyond  what  is  written,  not  to  attempt  to  cx[>lain  what  tliu 
I>ord  did  not  intend  to  reveal  Admitting  that  oWuritius  attach  to  llie  Itook  nf 
Ezekiel,  he  queries  whether  tliew  ara  not,  to  a  great  extent,  attrihutalile  to  the 
mists  of  false  explanations  rather  than  to  mysteries  thrown  arounil  the  Ifook  by 
'  Tho  Book  of  the  Prophet  Eiekiel,  lr«ni!atcd  from  llic  Original  Hebrew.  Willi  a 
Commentary.  Critical,  Philological,  and  Exeijclii^al.  Ily  K  IIkm>ki»uin,  ii,  li.,  Diillior 
of  Commenuries  on  tho  Book  of  the  Minor  Prophet*,  Ji^rcmtnli,  l.amcntaliuun,  Iiaiub, 
Ac.    Andorer :  Wanen  P.  Draper.    8ra.    pp.  33S,    12.35. 
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the  prophet  himself.  One  position  taken  hy  Henderson  is  worthy  of  notice;  hm 
argues  that  Ezekiel's  pictures  must  be  taken  as  ^*  wholes/'  and  not  in  their  BUBor 
details,  and,  in  illustration,  says  that  minute  attention  to  the  detailed  descriptioii 
of  the  Temple,  apart  from  a  grand  view  of  the  whole,  is  a  principal  cause  of  liie 
diffioulty  attending  its  interpretation.  He  says  that  "  while  constrained  to  abide 
by  the  idea  of  a  literal  temple,"  "  he  sees  no  violation  of  the  laws  of  aoimd 
exegesis  in  maintaining  at  the  same  time  the  symbolical  import  of  the  stmctme 
and  its  ordinances,  just  as  we  understand  the  typical  character  of  the  ibmier 
temple  erected  by  Solomon." 

The  volume  is  issued  in  the  excellent  typography  characteristic  of  Mr.  Draper^! 
publications. 

As  a  writer  of  elegant  and  scholarly  prose  James  Russell  Lowell  haa  few 
equals ;  as  an  essayist  we  rank  him  first  among  our  authors.  His  poetry  is  enjoj- 
able  to  a  high  degree,  except  in  its  too  studied  moods,  as  in  some  portions  of**  Tbe 
Cathedral " ;  but  his  prose  so  well  stands  the  test  of  every  phase  of  criticiflak, 
that  we  give  it  the  preference.  And  then  he  is  not  afflicted  with  the  desire,  ao 
over-strong  in  American  writers,  to  appear  before  the  public  frequently.  He  it 
one  of  the  few  who  write  at  leisure,  and  with  care.  The  volume  itecently  pab- 
lished  ^  contains  six  essays,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  North  American 
Review,  but  which  we  rejoice  to  see  have  experienced  a  resurrection  from  that 
literary  sepulchre.  Not  that  we  underrate  the  Review,  but  its  readers  are  ao 
few,  that  we  feel  sometimes  as  if  good  articles  were  buried  in  it  These  eaaaja 
are :  (1)  Dry  den,  (2)  Witchcraft,  (3)  Shakespeare  once  more,  (4)  New  £og> 
land  Two  Centuries  ago,  (5)  Liessing,  (6)  Rousseau  and  the  Sentimentalista. 
We  do  not  agree  with  every  opinion  expressed  in  these  essays ;  we  regret  that 
occasionally  Mr.  Lowell  seems  to  feel  it  his  duty  to  give  a  stroke,  usually  more 
keen  than  fair,  at  New  England  theology ;  yet  in  the  main  he  is  just,  and  we 
think  he  means  to  be.  What  there  is  in  the  atmosphere  to  taint  with  rationalism 
so  much  of  our  literature  that  would  otherwise  be  so  thoroughly  satisfactory  is 
a  question,  and  we  are  not  sure  but  that  there  are  signs  of  a  purification  ia  the 
literary  heavens.  Lowell  is  patient  in  his  studies,  and  generally  careful  in  his 
conclusions.  Thus  in  the  essay  on  **  Witchcraft "  he  deals  candidly  with  the 
Puritans,  and  shows  that  they  were  not  *'  sinners  above  all  others,"  but  that  tlie 
belief  in  diabolic  agency  was  at  that  time  general,  and  that  the  trials  in  Salem, 
instead  of  being,  as  is  persistently  charged  by  unfair  writers,  exceptionally  cruel, 
**  were  in  fact,  if  compared  with  others  of  the  same  kind,  exceptionally  humane"; 
and  he  pays  a  warm  tribute  to  the  *^  efficacy  of  Puritanism  in  the  character  and 
conscience,"  which  he  well  says  "  may  be  allowed  to  outweigh  a  great  many 
sneers  at  Puritan  fanaticism,"  and  the  lesson  he  draws  is  "  charity  for  others, 
distrust  of  ourselves."  In  the  essay  on  **  New  England  Two  Centuries  ago  " 
he  gives  a  picture  which  is  well  worth  studying,  but  we  can  quote  only  one  sen- 
tence as  indicative  of  his  views  and  his  mode  of  expression :  ^*  Faith  in  God, 
faith  in  man,  faith  in  work,  —  this  is  the  short  formula  in  which  we  may  sum  np 
the  teaching  of  the  founders  of  New  England,  a  creed  ample  enough  for  this  life 

^  Among  my  Books.    By  James  Rcssell  Lowell,  a.  m.,  Professor  of  Belles-Le^ 
tres  in  Harvard  University.    Boston :    Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.  12mo.    pp.  380.   $2.00. 
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_    ]h>*  is  tkkt  in  wboM  pOKCr  ft  ■*> 
ban  tbb,  bat  w«  have  not  m^  it. 

.^_j..:.     .......  .^'  1.  i.:.;nKl,  bftdwe  ipice, it  ta  Mperflnciqi 

^  Mt  tltkt  ur  t*K(iataaea>i  tbe  bou^ :  ii  thi  luBta  we  Iat*  given  aie  not  wet- 
^^•rat  to  tet  our  readen  to  exjunioiiig  its  page*,  no  amooat  diat  we  co«Id  writ* 
^*nld  do  BO. 

" niCKSBAca'e  HisTOBTorrnE  CRri^iii  inthk  Eiohtrentr  and  Nehk- 
*^;dTH  Cestttiues"'  if  a  very  xaluaMi'.  .ililioogh  prolix  work,  bat  not  exactly 
*b  Ibe  Hoe  of  ii9  title.     It  h   rather  n   iriini^  oot  of  religious  opintoni  outtida 
Of  tbe  BomaD  Cadu^c  Cbun:h,  and  ike  ronsi deration  of  them  in  their  changM 
•Knd  derelopaient»  as  converging  to  a  common  retolt.     It  hai  been  remarked  hj 
Mnwir  critici  Uiat  his  real  subject  miglit  be  called  with  propriety  "  the  deveiop- 
noent  of  ProtcstantUm,"  and  this  is  true  with  the  one  exception  that  he  aeemi  to 
be  ignorant  of,  or  to  regard  as  of  no  imporltinca,  tbe  progresi  of  religwn>  tbought 
-^mtaide   of  his  own   Genaanj'.      ThiiJ  of  twenty-two  lectures  in  Y<A.  I.,  one  ta    . 
Vipon  France,  one  upon  Alethodism,  one  upon   Swedenborg,  and  the  remainder 
«T«  gii-en  to  Gcnnan;r  and   Switzerland :  in  Vol.  II.,  of  twenty  leetum  there  is 
^mly  one  on  Protestantism  outside  of  Germany.     Hagenbach  ts  eTangelical,  and 
1e  is  Tcry  charitable  toward  all  who  diDcr  from   him,  and  aims  to  find  for  all 
-▼ariations  of  religious  speculalion  some  ja^iifving  cause,  and  evidently  holdi  to 
'■be  idea  that  uiental  activity  and  progre^  iin.'  inseparable.     Thus  he  would  not 
TCrtrict  criticinn   or  hinder  inr|oiry.     Ur  imniderB  tha  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  aa  a  dividing  lino  bctwcL'ii  <vLi|ely  dilTering  eras  in  religiou*  hia- 
toty.     A  period  of  wars,  persecution*,  and  radical  rerolutiona  was  then  succeeded 
by  an  age  of  toleration,  when  Romanism  and  Protestantism  seemed  to  hold  an 
"  armed  truce,"  and  to  husband  ibeir  resources  and  develop  their  beliefs  in  prac- 
tieal  ways.     An  era  of  intellectual  activity  began  with  tlio  nineteenth  century, 
and  the  current  from  that  time  has  flowed  stronger,  wi<!er,  an<!  deeper.     Tho 
Reformation  let  loose  the  pent-up  powers  of  the  Middle  A(!es,  and  aCleT  the 
Kiigbty  convulsions  naturally  consequent  had  swept  over  thn  European  nations, 
tti«  genuine  results  began  to  appear,  and   from  Cliat  lime  freedom  of  ihnuglit 
h«a  been  a  lixed  fact  in  its  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  excrciitcs.     In  tho  author's 
4«lineBtions  of  the  advance  of  Protestantism  he  makes  a  clear  presentation  of  a 
>«dical  difference  between  it  and  Romanism.     The  latter,  whatever  changes  may 
Come  to  ita  position  in  the  world  as  a  power  spiritual  or  temporal,  holds  always 
Qie   same  list  of  characteristic  dogmas;   these  know  no  change   in   number  or 
iBescing,  while  Protestantism,  by  its   very  nnture,  is  both  receptive  and  pro> 
grewive,  always  seeking  for  new  truth,  always  ready  to  discard  error.     Romo 
never  acknowledges  error,  never  Gnds  new  truth,    llagcnbacli's  charity  somctimot 
ia  in  excen,  as  when  he  regards  Strauss  and  Hegel,  and  others  of  tho  sceptical 
tcboi^,  a*  really  leading  men  into  truth.     There  is  a  sense  in  which  this  is  cor- 

1  History  of  the  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Ccntnries.  By  K.  It. 
HAOBNBACn.  D.  D.,  ProfeasoT  of  Theology  in  the  Univcraity  of  Basic.  Trnnilalod 
fiom  the  last  German  Edition,  with  Additions  by  the  lUv,  John  F,  IIimsT,  It.  p. 
Two  volumes,  Bvo.    pp.  zii,  504  (  vl,  4ST.    New  York :  Charles  Scribocr  fc  Co. 
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reef,  for  discussion  tends  to  bring  out  truth,  and  the  Bible  and  Christianit^r  are  to 
stand  confirmed  by  the  investigations  of  their  opponents ;  but  a  wholesome  con- 
demnation of  positive  error  and  infidelity  would  give  to  the  work  a  flavor  that  it 
now  lacks.  As  a  whole,  this  history  is  one  to  be  studied  with  care  and  with 
profit,  and  the  publishers  deserve  the  thanks  of  our  scholars  for  presenting;  it  to 
them  in  so  good  a  translation  and  so  faultless  typography.  The  natural  prolizitj 
of  ihe  German  writers  is  largely  compensated  by  their  usual  thoroughness  of 
investigation  and  judicial  conclusions,  and  we  shall  expect  that  Hagenbach's  last 
work,  now  ynder  notice,  will  take  i  s  place  on  the  shelf  beside  his  admirable 
**  Ilistorv  of  Doctrines.** 

"The  Supernatural  Ouioin  of  Christianity/'*  by  Professor  Fisher, 
was  noticed  in  the  Quarterly,  Vol.  VIII.  page  53.  We  are  very  glad  that  a 
new  edition  has  been  called  for.  This  work  deserves  a  wide  circulation,  and  the 
needs  of  religious  thinkers  and  teachers  demand  it  Never  have  the  strongholds 
of  our  Christianity  been  more  fiercely,  ably,  or  persistently  assailed  than  at  the 
present  day.  Professor  Fisher  meets  these  assailants  on  their  own  ground,  and 
in  language  and  by  arguments  that  are  cogent  and  irresistible.  The  present 
edition  of  this  great  work  has  forty  pages  of  supplementary  notes,  not  contained 
in  the  first ;  but  we  regret  to  see  that  the  index  of  the  first  edition  is,  strangelj 
enough,  omitted  in  the  second.  The  Table  of  Contents  gives  the  following  topics, 
viz.:  The  Nature  of  the  Conflict  of  Christian  Faith  with  Scepticism  and  Unbelief; 
The  Genuineness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  Recent  Discussions  upon  the  Origin  of 
the  first  three  Gospels ;  Baur  on  Parties  in  the  Apostolic  Church  and  the  Charac- 
ter of  the  Book  of  Acts ;  Baur  on  Ebionitism  and  the  Origin  of  Catholic  Chris- 
tianity ;  The  Mythical  Theory  of  Strauss ;  Strauss's  Restatement  of  his  Theory ; 
The  Legendary  Theory  of  Renan ;  The  Critical  and  Theological  Opinions  of 
Theodore  Parker ;  An  Examination  of  Baur  and  Strauss  on  the  Conversion  of 
Paul ;  The  Nature  and  Function  of  Christian  Miracles ;  The  Testimony  of  Jesus 
concerning  Himself;  The  Personality  of  Grod  in  Reply  to  the  Positivist  and  the 
Pantheist  To  all  but  four  of  these  sections  there  is  a  supplementary  note,  and 
some  of  these  topics  are  discussed  anew  in  the  Introduction.  The  theme  of  this 
invaluable  treatise  is  ^*  the  origin  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  whether  it  be  *  from 
Heaven  or  of  men.' "  None  could  be  more  important  or  timely,  and  by  no  one 
has  it  been  more  fairly  or  ably  treated  than  by  Professor  Fisher.  We  heartily 
commend  his  work  to  our  readers. 

A  VOLUME  of  sermons  by  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  the  biographer  of  the  late 
Rev.  F.  W.  Robinson,  recently  reprinted  in  this  country,'  has  met  with  such  cordial 
welcome  and  almost  unanimous  indorsement  from  those  who  are  not  inclined  to 
lend  their  names  or  opinions  carelessly,  that  we  may  seem  to  affect  a  singularity 

^  Essays  on  the  Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity,  with  Especial  Reference  to  the 
Theories  of  Renan,  Strauss,  and  the  Tubingen  School.  By  Georgb  I.  Fishsr,  d.  d.. 
Professor  of  Church  History  in  Yale  College.  New  and  enlarged  edition.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner  &  Co.    pp.  620.    S  3.00. 

^  Sermons  preached  at  St.  James's  Chapel,  York  Street,  London,  by  the  Rev.  Stop- 
ford  A.  Brooke,  h.  a.,  Honorary  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Boston.  3?1e1ds» 
Osgood,  &  Co.    1869.     12mo.    pp  323.    $  2.00. 
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fat  differing  Kimcaliat  from  them  in  our  ertiniate.  It  ia  anlj  too  tfm  that  m«iB- 
bcnbip  or  ofliiTv  in  t)ie  Englbh  Cliurrli  i*  no  '^luaraDtj  of  tbeolofricat  soundDess,  but 
«ro  •pprehcod  that  Ihc  sinipli-  fiti-t  tknt  Air.  ISrooke  b  "  chapUin  in  ordinary  to  tba 
QlM«ii"  hu  been  taken  by  many  as  siiilii'i>.-iit  evidenee  of  bii  evangelKal  belief! 
We  clMMrfuIN  admit  and  admire  thu  certain  cbann  of  style  aod  not  inlreqaeut 
ncfaoesa  of  tbougbl  mel  vkb  throunliout  tlie  book,  the  eameatnesa  of  the  monl 
WtbortAiioiu^  the  eweetiympalliy  with  nature.aiid  the  boldneai  of  Ibe  attacks  upon 
aaadry  »ocial  eTJlii,  but  we  f«il  to  find  the  clear  perception  orperhapi  rcL-ognllion, 
of  MHue  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Cbrl^Uanitj;  lo  much  to,  that  a  large  por- 
tioo  of  lhe«e  sermons  might  come  under  llie  head  of  mild  Pantheiain.  And  when 
Ur.  Brooke  attempts  to  foUon  out  a  line  of  thought  and  argument  in  itself  radi- 
cally imporLant,  we  feel  on  ineomplfteiieM  tliat  is  nncomfortable,  and  suggestive 
of  fiTtM  vagnenesa  on  [he  part  of  the  royal  ]ireai:her.  Thus,  in  discussing  "  tba 
pregmsive  development  of  our  Lord  in  bis  IncamalioD,"  he  seems  aJI  the  while 
lo  be  portraying  a  linless  human  Wing ;  the  Divine  personality  is  absent ;  and  tJiis, 
loo,  with  an  occuuoaal  recognition  of  the  Divinity  <rf'  Christ,  just  enough  Xo 
instiFe  a  technicid  saving  of  the  doctrine,  but  overlaid  by  a  rounded  phraseology 
tlwt  strips  the  doctrine  of  liny  practical  fori.e.  Thus  he  says : "  If  we  were  forced 
Id  cfaoooe  between  two  half-tnitbs.  between  believing  only  in  tbe  divinity  or 
aoly  in  the  humnnity  of  CiiRisT,  ihert  u  r^t  lUttibt  [the  italics  are  ours]  that  to  be- 
lieve only  in  His  humanity  would  be  \i:n  dt\^[rnctive  to  Christian  life  and  lo  Chris- 
Uanity  than  lo  believe  only  in  His  diviinty."  (p.  101.)  But  witboot  tlie 
divinity  of  Christ,  where  is  Christianity  ?  The  descent  of  the  Holy  Gbwt  npon 
Chrut  at'Lis  baptism  is  d"scribt'd  as  symbolical  and  not  historical.  Again,  he 
Bays :  "  Wh-ii  \\\t  I  :<iii  Aimi-  '!  \\>-  hi^  I'Linafived  of  the  race  as  one  man,  and  He 
has  incarnated  that  idea  in  Jcsl's  Christ,  the  sinless  image  of  humanity.  That 
sinless  ima^  He  will  fulfil  in  the  race  whom  the  Saviour  represented.  All 
bamanity  shall  be  saintly,  shall  be  Christ's,  shall  be  God's,  for  Cbrist  is 
God's.  Then  shall  war  be  finished  !  then  shall  goodness  be  known  to  be  that 
Which  it  is,  always  triumphant ;  then  shall  man  know  that  his  experience  of  evil 
Wa*  but  a  shallow  cast  br  goodness  in  the  imperfect  mirror  of  humanity."  (p. 
175.)  And  through  the  book  we  find,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  these  days,  our  old- 
time  Christian  tecbnoli^y  put  to  new  uses.  In  fact,  the  Christianity,  simple  and 
{tare  and  plain,  of  the  New  Testament,  is  sadly  lacking  in  these  sermons,  and  the 
lack  is  not  compensated  by  tbe  rhetorical  beauties,  or  the  moral  arguments  which 
%botiad.  Of  the  good  and  strong  pants  of  the  volume  we  do  not  speak ;  these 
%re  many  and  forcible  ;  but  our  aim  is  to  induce  religious  and  thoughtful  readers 
Xo  discriminate  between  what  seeim  and  what  it.  Carried  a  Utile  farther,  the 
*«Dge  of  thought  i^en  taken  by  Mr.  Brooke  leads  to  a  real  rationalism  cloaked  in 
fbe  garb  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 


Wk  hmve  entered  in  earnest  npon  a  new  field  of  literature,  —  the  discussion  of 
tb«  relations  of  Romanism  to  our  republican  institutions.  In  years  past  there 
liave  been  temporary  appeals  through  the  press  on  the  general  subject,  which  died 
oat  with  their  immediate  causes;  but  now  tbe  case  is  diflerent.  At  first,  under 
tbe  gnise  of  conscientious  objection  lo  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  our  public 
•chocJ^  and  tten,  more  openly,  in  s  direct  attack  upon  our  school  system,  tha 
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Bomanists  baVe  begun  contests  wbicb  will  know  no  abatement  nntil  the  question  t« 
settled  whether  a  free  Bible  and  free  schools '  are  essential  and  indispensable  char- 
acteristics of  our  institutions. 

In  the  warfare  against  Bible-reading  in  our  schools,  the  Romanists  have  the 
sympathy  and  aid  of  nearly  all  the  foreign  element  in  our  populatiori ;  while  totaa 
Protestants  and  intelligent  American  citizens  seem,  for  the  time,  to  be  bewildered 
by  the  plausible  demand  of  right  of  conscience,  as  if  Protestant  conscience  was  of 
no  account,  as  if  all  the  conscience  that  is  to  be  regarded  belongs  to  those  who  have 
at  heart  the  recasting  of  our  government  in  the  mould  of  Old- World  Roman- 
ism, or  rationalism.  In  Cincinnati,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  the  question  hms 
been  brought  to  a  practical  issue  in  the  Superior  Court ;  and  although  an  appeal 
has  been  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  arguments  pro  and  corif  and  the  opm^ 
ions  of  the  judges,  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  their  publication  in  a 
large  octavo  volume.  The  direct  point  was  to  decide  whether,  under  the  constitii- 
tion  of  Ohio,  the  common  schools  of  that  State  could  be  secularized.  The  de- 
cision was  that  they  could  not ;  that  Christianity,  not  in  the  sense  of  ecclesiasti- 
cism,  is  the  prevailing  religion ;  that  *'  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  felt  thai 
the  moral  sense  must  necessarily  be  regulated  and  controlled  by  the  religions  be- 
lief, and  that  whatever  was  opposed  to  religious  belief  estimated  by  a  Christian 
standard,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  welfare  of  the  state,  would  be,  in  the 
highest  degree,  opposed  to  the  general  public  sense,  and  have  a  direct  tendenoj 
to  undermine  the  moral  support  of  the  laws,  and  corrupt  the  community ;  and  in 
a  republic  like  ours  these  would  be  fatal  to  it."  We  do  not  see  how  any  citizen, 
especially  any  public  preacher  or  teacher,  can  afford  to  be  without  this  book  under 
notice.  Its  careful  perusal  will  show  the  chief  points  on  both  sides  of  the  main 
question  at  issue,  and  will  prepare  for  a  careful  consideration  of  the  other  and 
imminent  question  of  the  very  existence  of  our  common-school  system.  In  Cin- 
cinnati the  point  was  solely  upon  Bible-reading,  and  the  labored  arguments  in 
this  volume  bear  mainly  upon  that ;  but  that  attack  was  merely  on  the  pickets, 
and  perhaps  was  prematurely  brought  on  by  the  too  zealous  Romanists  and  their 
friends  in  evil  counsel.  The  Catholic  press  now  is  unanimous  in  its  bold  claims* 
for  sectarian  schools,  for  a  division  of  the  public  funds ;  and  here  is  where  the 
conflict  is  to  come.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  conscientious  citizen  to  inform  him- 
self on  the  great  subject,  and  to  that  end  we  commend  this  volume.  Aside  from 
its  immediate  interest,  it  has  an  historic  value  not  easily  over-estimated.  It  is 
printed  and  bound  in  beautiful  style. 

^  The  Bible  Text  Cyclopedia"'  is  one  of  those  books  by  the  use  of  which 
it  is  easy  to  appear  to  advantage,  by  leaning  upon  the  downright  hard  woi^  of 
others.    The  world  will  never  know  how  much  it  has  been  indebted  to  Cruden  i 

1  The  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools.  Arguments  in  the  case  of  John  D.  Minor  ei  «d. 
V.  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati  et  al.  Superior  Court  of  Cipcin- 
nad,  with  the  Opinions  and  Decisions  of  the  Court  Cincinnati :  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. 
8vo.     pp.  420.     $  2.50. 

'  The  Bible  Text  Cyclopedia.  A  Complete  Classification  of  Scripture  Texts,  in  the 
Form  of  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  Subjects.  By  Rev.  Jaites  Inolis.  Ist  American 
from  7tb  English  edition.    Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.    8vo.  pp.  524.    $8.00. 
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~n'iAout  bis  masterlj  work,  compilers  and  cdlKm  of  text-booki  in  (be  |>art  md 
~tho  preMQt  generations  would  oftenlimes  bave  «Koe  to  grief.     We  «re  Mmetimei 
Apprebensive  that  familiarity  with  passages   of  Scripture  on  certain  topics  com- 
mon in  religious  experience  comes  from   »oma    text-book    rather   than   from  k 
fUlhful  reading  of  the  Bible.     We  belieye  much  in  "  commentaries,"  in  "  aids," 
in  •'  text-books,"  but  we  believe  vastly  more  in  the  Bible,  and  we  would  not  haTS 
books  about  the  Bible  take  the  place  n/ihe  Bitile.     Of  the  many  books  which  wa 
own  and  which  we  have  exatoineil  of  the  genttal  claas  nnder  notice,  wo  like  tail 
Ctie   be^t,  alihotigh,  as  we  writa  this  L-lau.~e,   we   think  of  Simmon*'*   excellent 
"Scriplore  Manual."  and  Kesitalc.     Mr.  h\gln,  the  aathor  of  ihii  work,  new  to 
tke  American  public,  claims  that  in  it  every  subject  will  be   found  which  hat  a 
place  in  the  Bible,  and  he  sajs  he  has  alfnnpltd  to  discover  every  text  belonging 
lo  each  topic.     He  has  done  remnrkably  wM  in  this  respect,  but  we  have  jet  to 
see  the  book  where  such  attempt  has  been  ivholly  niccessful,  and  even  here,  it  ii 
ca*y  to  call  to  mind  texts  not  to  be  found   iiniler  their  appropriate  beads.     The 
alphabetical  arrangement  h  good,  and  the  clioice  of  titleH,  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult tasks,  is  very  satisfactory  ;  bewildering  f-abdivisions  have  been  judiciouilj 
avoided,  and   an  abatnkct  of  doctrinal  nnd  practical  subjecta   appended  to  the 
book  adds  much  to  iu  value.      The  voltimc  h  a  model  of  typographical  excel- 
lence,  and  ihe  fact  that  It  has  parsed  tlirotigh  seven  editions  In  England  ii  good 
«Tid«n(-e  that  It  has  unusual  meriL   •Pastor;  .ind  all  students  of  the  Bible  will 
Gnd  it  useful,  and  its  judicious  study  will  mati.'rially  lighten  tabor. 

J.  B.  F»!fD  &  Co.  have  issued  in  very  good  style  a  volume  of  "  Lecture-Room 

Talks."'  a  scries  of  familiar  discourses  on  tlifiuea  of  general  Chriiliun  experience, 

■fcy  Bev.  Henry  Ward  Beecber.     To  many  minds  these  "  Talks"  will  have  more 

-practical  value  than  systematic  sermons,  from  the  fact  that  they  abound  In  per- 

MOiud  experience.     AVe  have  felt  in  the  lecture-room  of  Plymouth  Church  the' 

nre  charm  and  real  value  of  Mr.  Beecher's  "  talks  "  with  his  people,  and  have 

tjeen  benefited  by  them  ;   and  as  we  see  them  scattered  broadcant  through  tho 

land,  and  now  gathered  in  a  volame  for  a  renewed  circulation,  we  fvcl  that  they 

■re  a  power  for  good.     And  with  this  thought  comes  another :  What  rwponii- 

liilitiei  reat  upon  a  man  whose  every  utterance  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  platfurm,  and 

in  tlw  papers  of  the  day  is  read  by  so  many  thousands  !    What  care  should  bo 

exercised  that  only  that  which  is  elevating,  purifjing,  Christianizing,  should  be 

nod  or  written  !     Upon  what  other  man  now  before  ihe  people  do  such  rcsponsi- 

bsGtiea  rest  ?  and  while  mistakes  are  human,  who  will  dare  to  assert  that  be  can 

meet  them  more  faithfully  than  Mr.  Beecher  ? 

"BxxAK  Up"  is  the  last  and  the  best  of  the  Lake  Shore  Scries.  Perhaps 
that  ii  all  that  need  be  lud  to  commei.d  this  stirring,  thrilling  book  to  the  multi- 
todcm  who  now  so  eagerly  read  all  that  Oliver  Optic  writes. —  "  Fvrgus Morton," 
pnUisbed  by  the  Carter^  a  story  of  a  ScotiiBh  boy,  by  Dr.  UacdufI',  Is  well  told, 
and  is  a  very  clever  book.  —  Numbers  XXIII,  and  XXIV.  of  Smith's  Bible  Dic- 
tiooaij  are  issued,  baring  reached  the  word  "  Prictt."  Wc  never  consult  Ibis 
great  work  wltboal  a  deeper  impression  of  Its  Incsliinable  worib,  and  Ihe  wish 
1  Lectore-Boom  Tslks:  A  seriea  of  Familiar  bi*rouf«:s  on  Themes  ot  Genend 
Cl*i«Mn  Experience.  By  HaxaT  Waeu  DeECHca.  Pliunogn^ibically  reporud  by 
T.  J.  ElUowood.    NewTork:  J.  B.  Furd&Co.    ISido.    pp.  371.    »I.7S. 
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that  every  reader  and  lover  of  the  Bible  might  have  the  benefit  of  it.  (Hord 
and  Houghton.) — **The  Botanist  and  Florist"  is  a  new  work  by  Alphonao 
Wood,  treating  the  subject  under  four  parts,  as  Structural,  Physiological,  Sy*^ 
tematic,  and  Descriptive  Botany.  It  is  the  result  of  life-long  labors  in  claflsify'* 
ing  the  scientific  facts  of  which  it  treats,  and  is  designed  as  a  complete  maniial, 
recording  and  defining  nearly  four  thousand  species.  (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Ca)  — 
**  The  Two  Granddaughters,"  by  Mrs.  J.  D.  Chaplin,  ironed  by  the  Amerieaii 
Tract  Society  of  Boston,  is  a  neat  12mo  volume,  entertaining  in  its  style^  illus- 
trated, and  excellent  in  its  moral  and  religious  influence.  —  **  Bible  Gems,  * 
Manual  of  Scripture  Lessons,**  by  R.  £.  Kremer,  seems  to  us  a  well-arranged 
and  useful  book  for  Sunday  schools  and  families.  It  has  no  sectarian  bias^  but 
is  evangelical  in  its  treatment  of  Bible  truths,  systematic  in  the  progressioii  of 
subjects,  and  comprehensive  in  its  scope.  In  size  it  is  convenient,  in  typo^ 
raphy  unexceptionable,  in  its  aim  correct,  and  in  its  execution  satiafactoiy. 
(Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.)  —  Another  excellent  book  from  the  aame 
publishers  is  **  Words  in  Season,"  a  manual  of  instruction,  comfort,  and  devo- 
tion, adapted  both  for  family  reading  and  private  use.  The  readings  and  ae- 
lected  subjects  are  intentpersed  with  devout  prayers,  and  the  whole  intent  of 
the  book  is  to  lead  those  in  need  of  consolation  to  Him  alone  who  can  give  it. 
Wholesome  introspection,  as  opposed  to  morbid  faith,  submission,  abiding  tni8t» 
and  cheerful  hope,  are  set  forth  in  an  earnest,  spiritual  manner,  and  the  care- 
ful and  prayerful  perusal  of  the  little  volume  can  be  productive  only  of  good.  •— 
Mr.  Draper,  of  Andover,  sends  us  a  good  reprint  of.  Archbishop  Whately's  *'  fiasaya 
on  some  of  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  wi^h  his  famous  tract, 
**■  Hii»toric  Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  appended.  These  writings 
of  Wbately  will  always  have  a  certain  interest,  although  their  time  of  highest 
value  has  passed.  As  ppecimens  of  close  and  curious  reasoning,  they  still  hold  a 
high  place,  and  their  perusal  would  doubtless  strengthen  the  faith  of  many  a  vacil- 
lating mind.  —  Without  entering  into  detail,  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  the 
'-  Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders,'*  in  course  of  publication  by  Charles  Scrihner 
&  Co.,  of  New  York.  For  cheap,  attractive,  and  valuable  treatises  on  subjects  of 
practical  value,  we  know  not  their  equal.'  Occasionally  there  may  be  a  tripping 
on  some  scientific  subject  when  discoveries  have  not  been  brought  down  to 
the  latest  dates,  or  when  the  English  author  has  ignored  the  results  of  Ameri- 
can scholarship,  but,  as  a  whole,  the  series  is  worthy  of  high  prHi>e,  and  its  price 
($1.25.  per  vol.)  is  so  low  that  its  circulation  should  be  very  great.  —  *^  Modem 
Evangelism  "  is  discussed  in  a  calm  but  earnest  manner  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Daven- 
port in  a  pamphlet,  which  he  sends  us,  published  by  Nichols  and  Noyes.  After 
examining  the  subject  in  the  light  of  the  Bible  and  experience,  he  reaches  the 
conclu^ions,  (1)  that  the  tenor  of  Scripture  does  not  encourage  the  employment 
of  evangelists  in  our  churches ;  (2)  that  the  pastor  has  no  right  to  delegate  the 
spiritual  direction  of  his  charge  to  other  hands ;  (3)  that  it  tends  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  the  pastoral  ofiice  and  work  ;  (4)  that  the  Scripture  indications  of  the 
Divine  plan  and  arrangement  respecting  the  work  of  a  local  church  —  which  ex- 
clude evangelism  —  should  bind  the  conscience  as  an  authoritative  guide ;  (5) 
that  the  efiect  of  the  system  upon  the  churches  is  injurious;  (6)  and  finally,  that 
the  s;  stem  dishonors  the  Iloly  Spirit.     Of  the  practical  importance  of  the  subject 


M  —  M  hdbt—d  «•  dnk  Am  da  sslkT<f  tlu>  paKpUctbsn  acvM- 
—  - -Hrf*  Mmih)  of  d>e  (%<nT4  of  Chnit 

•ad  ootM  ■■  cbroMhpoal  wkr, 

■ufatlhc  whjB  tiaaj  af  <hf  ^■-  «)  in  *  roaipacC  ud  iatellJcM* 

6n^  trUe  a  gmt  iadnt  aba«»  t    .    :.  j    cr,  Rct.  1.  H.  Tm^Oo,  k»ew  kit 

b«tBeM,Mid  AiikL  —  T«caiT  vu^jemis  hft  Ivem  i^ntd  (lUO  lo  |8;0)  <if  ,|J|« 

"  AnTtiiB*  id  Scinuific  Dan«TerT.~  >  «virk  w^ih  bu  «uned  and  Wdi  k  ^i*ati 

^bo^aMmaBilATdaotkMK&   li^iiilc  e.mi]i  .-^Tcntbescc^of  ibcwork,**^ 

*•  a  cTOotiiMnai  record  et  fragn^  '•■  -  iejuirtiDents  of  Scionce  M>d  Xn, 

it  bs>  DO  riraL  TbeoiTra)!  T<<i^l.  obe  oditrd  »itk  OMre  Utaa  ami 

c%tv,  >u  MTBap^MeMs  to  be  bcCt-.  .  -  tnore  d'scrininMinfi.    TW  iMlii«- 

<3ttcl<H7  p^c*  bf  ibe  editor  an  1  ii^  :..      ...  lemM'tTmiuike  iir«cnpond  oThk 

t^wtatiuo.  »«MMlen»d«»mneiitof  i*.U.ilin  ].'  :ic«ilieT«ad«ralMVMtortb«)|*vW 

^VBBta  c^tlic  paM  jeir.  in  KicDlific  mE«n'li.     IVofvaor  Ttawbri(^;e,  of  t)w  ImI)- 

t«ate  of  TccfaiK^cigT,  bibe  eililorof  lh»  ivIukk-.  .isssted  by  Dr.KneelMid  and  W. 

£C.XicioIs,aftbmawIiutitate.    Aline  steel  p",i :^t of rroterar Benjamin  P<imi 

Of  tiae   Cout  SnTT«|',  laakvs  tn  appropriit--   fjontispi^ce.     (Boston;  Gould  and 

K^ocola.)  —  Gould  ind  Ljucoln  ate  |)oUI?l.lr:.-  .1  new  and  unlfonn  edition  of  th« 

\.-t30g  and  CaTorablr  known  wrilin^  of  Rt'v.  N'  )i>  miah  Adama,  n.  D.    "  A^«a  ud 

die  LiuleKri-'aod"  Cajharine"  have  aln';i<i\   l«en issued  in  an  atlmctin Blfl«, 

^uad  we  bopc  nod  btJieve  will  start  anew  on  tb<  k  mission  of  love  and  consolation  to 

Cfaousnnili  of  alHlottr]  be.-ins.    In  tHi-  whoU'  riii  ?■■  of  Christian  litrratuni  we  know 

<jf  1.11  I '.  -  '!'■  r.    '.  i..].r.'    ii.-;  in.-,  n..  r.-  ;ii,l..n-d  with  till-  (plrtt  of  Christ.  Of  MtfT 

GOed  to  aoolhe  the  sotTDwing.  and  turn  tin'  heart  to  God  in  a  tnislfill  U\i\  Thu 
Christian  public  lon;z  ago  gave  thij  inilorseiuent  to  tbi-iiu  Iwantifiil  Imukn  ;  tlioy 
~v»ill  never  grow  old,  and  so  long  ax  the  angi'l  of  death  |iliiek!i  the  liii<lii  and 
"fclpMoow  from  oar  household  gardens,  so  long  as  there  is  the  nei'pin^  of  iii'iinra- 
-ftjon  fron)  thoae  who  have  gone  over  the  river  Wfore  us,  so  loii|i  hs  the  yearning 
^MMit  is  in  the  shadow  of  affliction,  —  so  long  will  tliesu  l>ooks  lie  n'ltil  nnd  prixiMt. 

From   the   same   publishen  we  have   ■■  CrowiKni   and   DisiTowiied."  «  well- 

~^rrougbt  narrative  of  Saul,  in  which  the  inei>tenis  in  the  life  of  llui  ri'tiel  kinjinra 

"VSed  aa  illustrative  and  confimiator}'  of  inipnrl.ttil  splritunl   lessons  of  ]irHelieal 

^tnd  perpetual  application.     It  is  a   gnod   lioiik   lor  tlu-   faiuil}',  or  fur  Sundajr 

acfaoola.  —  The  Congregational  Ssbbnrh  School  anil  I'uhli^hing  Sm^ii'tv  (whiit's  in 

A  name!)  have  recently  issuHd  two  aitractive  hookx  fur  Ijiililmlh  sehonls  ami 

fimilj  reading,  entitled  ■■  While  Robes  "  and  "  thi^  Ihlnnd  lloniu."    U'u  nm  I'FiH'ciiil- 

ly  inlereated  in  the  fact  that  this  snme  society  will  pul)liiili  imiinulinti'l)'  tlio  Ail- 

mirable  coarse  of  lectures  on  Christianity  and  Steplii-isni,  delivi'n'd  in  thin  eity  tlia 

pMt  BeacoD.     The  book   will  be  valuable  an'l  liiiiely,  iind  *u  h'i|H>  tu  nvv  it  vpry 

widely  circulated.     The  names  of  the  leciurers,  and  the  tul>J>%-lK  they  iliM-unod, 

aie  sufficient  to   establish   the   character  of  the   honk.      An  adviirlisi'iiivnt  on 

uotber  page  will  give  inieresting  details  of  its  contents. 


i 
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Congregationalism  has  often  been  disparaged  as  wanting  in  centralised 
power.  We  maintain  that  it  is  its  excellence  and  its  glory  that  it  is  free  from 
such  power  for  ecclesiastical  domination.  Does  it  need  greater  centralization  fbr 
Christian  work  ?  On  this  point  we  may  appeal  to  history.  Where  is  there  a 
denomination  which  has  done  more  than  the  Congregationalists  for  Education, 
for'  Morals,  for  Missions,  or  for  general  benevolence  ?  Congregationalism  has 
been  defined  as  **  sanctified  common  sense.**  If  there  is  evident  demand  fast 
united  action,  some  way  is  devised  for  securing  it.  When  there  was  occanon  to 
bring  the  churches  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  together  for  conference,  a  call 
was  issued  by  direction  of  the  General  Association  of  New  York,  and  the  **  Al- 
bany Convention"  assembled  in  1852;  and  the  beneficent  influence  of  that 
assemblage  has  been  felt  through  the  whole  denomination  ever  since.  When 
there  was  occasion  for  a  National  Council,  a  representative  convention  of  the 
Congregational  churches  in  the  Northwest  expressed  a  desire  that  it  might 
be  called.  Whereupon  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Congregational  Union 
convened  a  Conference  of  State  Committees  in  November,  1864,  which  Con- 
ference arranged  the  preliminaries,  and  the  Council  met  in  1865.  Thus  one 
of  the  most  important  meetings  which  was  ever  held  by  any  ecclesiastical  body 
in  the  United  States  was  happily  and  triumphantly  consummated. 

As  it  seemed  appropriate  and  desirable  to  have  special  memorial  services  on 
the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  since  the  Pilgrims  landed  in  this  New  World 
and  here  establbhed  Christianity  in  its  primitive  forms,  the  old  Church  of 
Plymouth,  MassI,  issued  its  call,  and  a  preliminary  Convention  met  in  New 
York  on  the  2d  of  March,  and  the  arrangements  for  such  an  observance  of  the 
year  are  now  in  progress.  Thus  we  see  that  Congregational  churches  can  act 
unitedly  whenever  there  is  real  occasion  for  their  doing  so. 

The  action  of  the  recent  Convention  in  New  York  is  in  several  respects  note- 
worthy. The  idea  is  sometimes  advanced  that  our  voluntary  organizations  for 
benevolent  operations  have  not  a  sufficiently  direct  connection  with  our  churches, 
and  are  not,  so  far  as  is  desirable,  responsible  to  them.  The  fear  is  even  some- 
times expressed  that  they  may  in  some  way  prove  oppressive  to  the  churches. 

It  is  in  this  connection  a  notable  fact,  that,  of  the  thirty-five  persons  who  com- 
posed the  recent  convention,  sixteen  were  sent  there  by  these  voluntary  societies  ; 
five  others  were  individually  in  the  employ  of  such  societies,  and  of  the  remain- 
ing fourteen  at  least  six  had  some  official  connection  with  them,  and  yet  no  one 
of  the  benevolent  societies,  which  make  annual  appeals  to  the  churches  for  sup- 
port, was  presented  to  the  churches,  or  recommended  for  special  contributions 
during  this  year ;  and  although  the  Convention  was  in  session  nearly  all  the  time 
from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  after  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  a  great 
number  of  motions  were  put  to  vote,  yet  there  was  not  a  negative  vote  given  in 
a  single  instance. 

After  such  a  demonstration,  who  will  say  that  Congregationalists  cannot  con- 
centrate their  power  an^act  in  unison  V 


if  Sg^.  d<r««T.  f^fritr.  ..I    iiiwi.niii    ■•  «U  Wr  p-Uv  *«»^* 
Coder  tliii  ida  ef  -  paUo  dSna  '  k  — imm  tW  «M  >r  iW  |>«.rv4mk. 

u  Am*  -  p«Uk  cArM,'  «r  !»■ 


ihe  gnTca  of  Uioae  vbo  gave  n 


ttM  it*  hinw  •cT.tt  k>n> 


Hi>  Jimrik  a}]{ieal   ii   to   ApoMolic  9ur««»k>n.  staling  that  ■■  Tlii'  K)iG«?ii)ta) 

Chon^  fnmbhea  (to  all  who  need  sach  comfurt)  tbe  awuraoce  of  an  OT^ianio  anil 

**iibn>ken  unilj  and  laccenion  from  Ji^ui  Chrwt  through  the  A]KwtW  hy  a  lino 

Of  AnbbcDtic  Bithopa."     Bj  thron-ing  in  the  parrnihrtiL-d  M>ntt'»o«  "  li>  all  who 

tkved  mcb  comfort "  he  implies  that  Buch  conifort  ia  not  one  of  ihi'  i>«*«n(iNl  want* 

vkf  bumAS  nature,  ind  thea  to  the  feir  vho  think  ther  nfwl  it  hi>   makiM  iha 

linion  that  he  -'  cannot  decide  "  **  absolulvir  "  «hi<thvr  thb  "  d*- 

%  of  an  organic  and  unbroken  unit)'  "  is  n'tinble. 

Hi*  _fiflh  argDment  is,  thu  "  The  Episcopal  Cfaun-h   in  exi-elli>nt  in  hi^  |iKt- 

'^inoDB  for  Chriitian   education  and  pious  drill."     To  rnainin  iliis  ]i>u>itii>n  Ito  a<)- 

^^dcea  tbe  concluiiTe  fact  that  the  Gpi«eopnl   Cbitrch  \vm  adopti'*!  <ii1<i<laiilial1]r 

*4a  calendar  of  tbe  Roman   Catholic  Church  as  to  Fnula  ami   VvhHa      'fhU 

~^  ^0*  drill  "  coDsitta,  iu  no  imall  measure,  in  the  olMervniiee  iif  Siiintu'  dnyK ! 

His  lail  argument  is  tbat  this  Church  does  nol  reijiiitii  niwenl  lo  lh«  C'roct) 
^:>^  tbe  Church  as  a  condition  of  mcuibcrship.  He  inaki«  no  nlUiaiiiii  lii  tha 
*~«nitt«  of  this  depreeia^ng  doctrinal  belief,  as  M'cn  in  tli><  rHctiona  whii-li  now 
^Ireaten  to  rend  tbe  organic  unity  of  this  Apostolic  ('liurch  1 

The  Scriptures  teach' "  Ye  shall  know  thuui  by  their  IVuilr."     To  tliui  U'lt  Mr. 
IICOXD  8BBIBB. VOL.  II.  MO.  2.  H 
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Beecher  makes  no  allusion.  The  matter  of  "  fruits  "  does  not  seem  to  hare  en- 
gaged his  attention. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  his  arguments  failed  to  convince  him  that  it  was  either  bis 
duty  or  privilege  to  join  the  Episcopal  Church ;  we  do  wonder  that  the  publiflb* 
ers  imagined  that  their  friends  could  derive  much  comfort  from  these  small 
crumbs  from  a  Congregational  table. 

Not  satisfied  with  presenting  considerations  favorable  to  the  Episcopal  Chnreb, 
he  indulges  in  attacks  upon  those  who  do  not  use  a  Prayer-book.  Thus  he  sajs : 
<*  In  nearly  every  newspaper  you  may  read  some  funny  story  based  upon  the 
ignorance  or  eccentricity  or  blasphemous  familiarity  of  some  extemporunng 
prayer-maker."  We  wonder  where  among  his  acquaintances  he  finds  those 
whose  eccentricities  furnish  the  largest  supply  of  funny  stories  ! 

He  adds,  **  All  of  you  here  present  have  been  at  some  time  shocked  or  bored 
by  public  devotional  performances."  Query^  Was  he  addressing  those  who  were 
accustomed  to  attend  upon  his  ministrations  ? 

The  Catholic  World  for  the  current  month,  in  an  article  on  the  School 
Question,  gives  to  the  Congregationalists  the  credit  of  taking  the  lead  in  educa- 
tional matters.  It  says  this :  *^  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  American  people  that 
they  have,  —  at  least  the  Calvinistic  portion  of  them,  —  from  the  earliest  colonial 
times,  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  education  of  the  young.  The  American  Con- 
gregationalists and  Presbyterians,  who  were  the  only  original  settlers  ot  the 
eastern  and  middle  colonies,  have  from  the  first  taken  the  lead  in  education,  and 
founded,  sustained,  and  conducted  most  of  our  institutions  of  learning.  The 
Episcopalians,  following  the  Anglican  Church,  have  never  taken  much  interest 
in  the  education  of  the  people,  having  been  chiefly  solicitous  about  the  higher 
class  of  schools  and  seminaries.  The  Baptists  and  Methoflists  have,  until  re- 
cently, been  quite  indifferent  to  education Even  the  Presbyterians,  while 

they  have  insisted  on  a  learned  ministry  and  the  education  of  the  easy  claseeSi 
have  not  insisted  so  earnestly  on  the  education  of  the  children  of  all  classes  as 
have  the  Congregationalists ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  oar 
present  system  of  common  schools  at  the  public  expense  owes  its  origin  to  Cof»- 
gregationalists  and  the  influence  they  have  exerted.  The  system,  whatever  maj 
be  thought  of  it,  has  undeniably  had  a  religious,  not  a  secular  origin.  The 
system  originated  in  New  England,  strictly  speaking,  in  Massachusetts.  As 
orif'inally  established  in  Massachusetts,  it  was  simply  a  system  of  parochial 
schools.**  This  is  a  strong  tribute  from  an  adverse  party.  The  author  is  right  in 
his  statement  of  historic  fact ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  our  present  common-school 
system  is  in  any  sense  parochial,  —  and  it  is  the  present  system,  not  the  past, 
which  is  involved  in  the  issue  now  before  the  American  people. 

This  Roman  Catholic  writer,  in  noticing  the  proposition  to  solve  the  school 
difl^iculty  by  excluding  from  the  public  schools  whatever  is  distinctive  of  any  par- 
ticular denomination,  and  introducing  only  our  common  Christianity,  says  :  ^  This 
would,  perhaps,  meet  the  diflSculty,  if  the  several  denominations  were  only  dif> 
fercnt  varieties  of  Protestantism.  The  several  Protestant  denominations  difier 
from  one  another  only  in  details  or  particulars,  which  can  easily  be  supplied  at 
home  in  the  family,  or  in  the  Sunday  school.  But  this  solution  is  impracticaUe 
where  the  division  is  not  one  between  Protestant  sects  only,  but  between  Gath* 


.►m.^  ■■Ill— *»ii     iL  <!-*»*> 


^«  w[k  A*  teg*  krfr  of  «>»«>  "^  MMtw^rKWTMvrvMMMi?' 

fcafc  dOMM,  ••  Mflf,  hMVC  k»  fipM  i  Mki  Ifej  aW  kaiw  M«  W^t*)»  h*«* 
4» aNMnnM  Am  pv^fc *ia  ViTe  iifcpM  h«  bam)  M  Tnfvrt."     TW  nn^f 

Hm  btf  tfcM  a  ilia  mMij  ww  Wi«  M  bum  uT  lliar.  ii  in  i   S4U^   ku  Inl 

n  tkkl  Ihe  ^4tv  ka»  no  rtf  hi  hi  ituiit  >i«i 

i  the  itinxv*  (1^  Chaivb  kat)  Siaiv  Vnl 

_        J  to  Ae  ottcity   of  the  Sum  briag  cMahlbbnl  itnlv   nu  nMuratwM. 

If  tbe  •epsniMQ  s^  Chorcb  and  Suw  oblige*  u*  b>  »duiW  ttw  BiUv  iKou  tkur 

•■doab,  whcncTcr  a  partko  of  our  citiaena  liemandi  il,  ilwii,  un  it>i>  muuv  •^Wlli• 

%M)M,  it  oliBgM  oa  to  carlnde  tbe  Bible  from  the  ivlunuatitrv  iiuiiiuiH^w  »)'  l)ie 

,  and  all  retigiom  cIcBails  from  our  tcboal-UHikm,  |irai»T  Oiwi  tiur 

r  Slate  legisIatunB,  oaths  from  o<ir  I'ouns,  aitil  the  (>nl\in>v- 

^■ent  of  tlie  SabbaA  from  our  HatDte*.     Monorvr,  on  ihis  theivy,  wii  miul  mm- 

^end  all  go*ernaieDUl  iotertereoce  with  the  poty^^amy  of  tho  MoruHtn*,  aixl,  M 

«  gOTerwDent,  never  recogniie  God,  or  any  principli^*  uf  iiuiralily  wliich  «iv  )M«rd 

«o  revealed  religion.     Who  doe*  not  ioatinclively  r«^l  tnxu  mii-lt  itnliiciimw  itT 

lo^c  ran  mad  ?    Disearding  organic  onion  between  Church  and  Slate  iIihv  iiiH  liijt- 

Srrfy  torn  mover  to  the  cold  and  deathly  domain  of  nnturaliim.     Aiiil  wi<  ihliik 

titat  we  can  rely  on  the  good  common  senM  of  the  |wo{il«  lu  «>«  Itiai  ilio  i^lw- 

tion  of  the  one  extreme  doe«  not  neceMitate  the  aduption  of  thu  iitliPi*.     It  tiiajr 

te  difficult  to  draw  the  line  and  tell  what  we  rony  niiU  what  wu  inwy  itot  piifoniii ; 

Iwt  becanae  it  if  difficnit  it  ig  not  therefore  iui^oiUla.     Tlio  v\n-t  Uvuliim  iil'  tliu 

dividing  line  may  perhapi  be  properly  vnrit^cl  sr^mewliat  in  dillVri'iit  iiiuiiiiiiiiltlM, 

«r  at  different  perioda  of  time,  but  it  does  not  fulluw  froin  lliii  tlint  ihur*  i*  tti  Im 

MiliBe;  and  if  we  mntako  not,  we  tee  iadiuationi  in  tlie  piiblio  mind  id*  A  gniw* 
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ing  firmness  of  disposition  to  maintain  Christianity  as  part  and  parcel  of  oar 
common  law. 

John  Alden  and  Plymouth  Rock.  —  Rev.  John  A.  Vinton  sends  us  his- 
torical memoranda  relating  to  *^  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,**  from  which  we 
make  some  extracts  which  will  throw  light  upon  an  historic  event,  and  perhaps 
dissipate  some  of  the  romance  hitherto  surrounding  it.  He  says,  ^  In  an  obitoarj 
notice  of  a  deceased  clergyman,  not  long  since,  it  was  said,  *  He  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  John  Alden,  known  in  the  history  of  the  Pilgrims  as  the  yo^kith 
who  first  leaped  upon  the  Rock  at  Plymouth.*  Being  itiyself  '  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  John  Alden,*  and  as  strongly  inclined  as  any  one  to  maintain  his  right  to 
honors  which  are  justly  his  due,  I  am  nevertheless  constrained  by  the  respect 
due  to  authentic  history  to  say  that  the  tradition  here  referred  to,  and  which  has 
been  repeated  with  undoubting  confidence  perhaps  thousands  of  times,  is  utterij 
without  the  least  foundation. 

**  The  facts  touching  the  '  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,'  as  we  have  them  in 
*  Mourt's  Relation,*  are  these.  The  company,  of  one  hundred  and  one  persons, 
who  came  in  the  Mayflower  to  Provincetown  harbor,  November  II,  1620,  O.  S., 
afler  sending  out  two  exploring  parties,  and  being  dissatisfied  with  their  re- 
ports, despatched  a  third  party  to  find,  if  possible,  a  fit  place  for  settlement. 
This  party  left  the  Mayflower  in  a  shallop,  on  Wednesday,  December  6,  answering 
to  December  IG,  New  Style,  and  consisted  of  the  following  individuals:  Myles 
Standish,  John  Carver,  William  Bradford,  Edward  Winslow,  John  Tilley,  Ed- 
ward Tilley,  John  Ilowland,  Richard  Warren,  Stephen  Hopkins,  Edw^u^l  Doten ; 
being,  as  the  account  says,  ^  ten  of  our  men,  who  were  of  themselves  willing  to 
undertake  it.*  Besides  these,  were  two  hired  seamen,  John  Allerton  and  Thomas 
English,  Clarke,  the  master's  mate,  and  pilot  of  the  Mayflower,  Robert  Coppin,  the 
gunner  of  the  vessel,  and  three  common  sailors,  — seventeen  in  all.  This  party, 
after  exploring  the  inner  shore  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  found  themselves 
on  Friday  evening  under  the  lee  of  Clark's  Island,  in  Plymouth  harbor.  Having 
on  that  day  encountered  a  severe  storm,  and  broken  the  mast  of  their  shallops 
they  stayed  all  Sat  urday  on  the  island  to  refit  They  also  spent  the  next  day, 
the  Sabbath,  on  the  island,  although  the  weather  was  inclement  and  time  was 
precious.  On  Monday,  December  11,  answering  to  December  21  of  the  New 
Style,  they  landed  on  the  Rock  of  Plymouth,  not  to  make  a  settlement,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  but  to  see  whether  the  place  was  fit  for  a  settlement  to  be 
made.  What  did  they  on  that  day  ?  *  On  Monday  we  sounded  the  Harbour,  and 
found  it  a  very  good  Harbour 'for  our  shipping;  we  marched  also  into  the  Land, 
and  found  divers  corne  fields,  and  little  running  brookes,  a  place  very  good  (ot 
situation,  so  we  returned  to  our  ship  again  with  good  news  to  the  rest  of  onr 
people,  which  did  much  comfort  their  hearts.'  In  other  words,  they  examined 
Plymouth  harbor  and  its  shore,  from  Eel  River,  in  Plymouth,  to  Jones  River,  in 
Kingstop  ;  decided  on  this  as  the  place  for  settlement,  and  on  the  following  day, 
Tuesday,  December  12,  in  their  shallop,  struck  across  the  bay  to  the  Mayflower, 
still  in  Provincetown  harbor,  a  distance  in  a  straight  line  of  about  twenty-five 
miles. 

"  Let  it  be  careftilly  noted :  1.  That  no  landing  was  efiected  on  what  is  now 
proudly  called   *  Forefathers*  Day,'  except  for    the  purpose   of  exploration. 


I 
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^  John  Al'lea  was  not  of  t)i«  compsnj  vbo  Ur>-?i>d  oa  nTnwnth  Bo^  on  MUd 
forefelten'  Day.  3.  Mary  Cliillon  was  not  of  I'jst  oompuj,  nor  aaj  otkvt 
■nNDAii,  anij  bo  iliat  mmiintic  siort'  aboot  b«r  Uo'liTii^haiDofiiandatkA.  <.  Hm 
Uayflonf  r  diit  doi  rome  iitio  Plymuutli  harbor  Lill  Sttnrdaj,  December  16  (96). 
S-  The  Mavfloirer  oontinutd  in  that  harbor  at  anchor,  from  that  time  all  wiotor 
iMg,  without  landing  her  entire  company.  For.  C.  He  company  oT  tbe  PU- 
ertm!,  especially  ihe  nomen  and  children,  nhaie  in  ber  the  greater  part  of  tba 
b'oc,  except  tboAi;  who  were  einploj-ed  in  pulling  up  baildingi  on  the  (bora,  and 
theac  seem  to  have  retamed  to  the  vef«cl  every  ni^t.  7.  The  '  Landing '  waa 
Dot  catn[>I«t«l  tiU  Wednesday,  March  SI,  ctirrcsponding  to  the  last  dajr  of  that 
ntontll  bj  onr  present  ret'kQiiing. 

*■  It  i;  for  from  inj  thoughts  to  disparage  the  '  Landing  of  the  Pilgrima.'  It 
i*«B  a  mn^t  tneinorable  event,  entitled  to  alt  the  consideratian  which  haa  ever 
been  given  to  it.  But  then)  was  no  *i)cb  affnW  su  haa  comnKinly  been  imagined 
to  hmre  taken  place  on  the  91st  or  33d  of  Ditcember,  IG20.  Sargent'a  picture  «r 
tiie  *  Landing,'  which  now  hangi  in  Pil^im  Ilall.  in  Plymouth,  and  the  «n- 
^TKTingB  cojHed  from  it,  repre^nt  a  mylh.  a  mere  r^ncy,  and  wbollj  nilalead  the 
Ibeholder. 

*■  Jobn  Aldcn  the  lUiMntor  or  nearly  nil  who  be.ir  the  name  in  thia  countrj, 
mnd  of  n  Milt  greater  multitude  bearing  the  nnuies  of  Adania,  Baaa,  Copeland, 
3>tJ»no,  Pcabody,   Sanipnon,  Staniiioli,  Thnyer.  mid  I  know  not  how  many  more, 
-w«B  bom  in  England  about  1399,  and  ditnl  in  Diixbury  September  13,  16S7,  aged 
«iglity-etght.     lie  waa  not  of  the  Leydcn  Chun'li,  lint  joined  the  company  of  the 
~Majl1o«erat  Sonthaiuplon,  where  the  ablpstoppt.-'l  IbrBuppiies.    He  was  probably 
the  youDgrat  of  these  who  signed  the  immorlal  compact  of  civil  jtovernment  in 
the  harbor  of  ProvineeWwn,  November  15,  IB90,  a»  lie  waa  certainly  (he  laitmale 
aurvivor  of  that  glorious  company.     He  wa!i  almmt  tonatantly  in  public  employ- 
ment, and  was  a  man  of  sound  wi^iilom.  of  grcnl  inlogiity,  anil  high  moral  worth." 
JnST  aa  the  laat  few  p^ea  of  this  number  are  going  to  presa,  wo  receive  the 
aad  iDtelligenco  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Theron  Baldwin,  d.  ■>.,  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  "  The  Soi'lely  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological 
Education  at  the  Weit."     It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Ifut  number  of  the 
Qnarterly  contained  a  valuable  historical  article  from  his  pen.     lie  wan  prepar- 
ing another  article  for  our  pagea  on  "  The  Philosophy  of  the  Pilgrima,"  which  we 
fear  has  been  left  ineomplete.     Dr.  Baldwin  waa  a  remarkable  man,  nnd  waa 
privil^d  to  do  a  glorious  work.     For  clearness  of  insight,  loundneM  of  judg- 
■neot,   aectiracy  and  thoroughness  of  research,,  order  and  ayiitem  in  working, 
conatnictiTe  ability  and  executive  force,  when  shall  we  see  his  tike  again  ? 

TTie  College  Society,  of  which  he  was  the  Father,  and  Ihe  collogi's  whith  have 
received  ita  foatering  care,  are  his  monument,  more  resplendent  than  any  tablet 
or  ttatne  at  Westminster  Abbey,  or  the  sarcophagus  under  that  massive  duine  in 
the  rear  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalidea. 
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CONGREGATIONAL  QUARTERLY  RECORD.— 1869-70. 


CHTTBCHES  FOBMED. 

1869. 

AUSTIN,  Kan. ,  July,  29  members. 

FAIR  VIEW,  HI.,  Sept.,  8  members. 

LAKE  aiNMONETT,  La. 

LOCUST  LANE,  lo.  (German),  Dec.  80,  10  mem- 
bers. 

MONTGOMERY,  AU.,  Plymouth  Ch.,  Doc.  13, 14 
members. 

PORTAGE  RIVER,. Sept.  10. 

8CIIUYLER,  Neb.,  Dec. 

St.  LOUIS,  Mo.  (EUeardvUle),  Plymouth  Ch. 

TOLEDO,  Ohio. 

1870. 

BEDFORD.  Mo.  (near),  Feb.  10, 10  members. 
BLAIR,  Neb.,  8  members. 
BROWNSVILLE,  Tex.,  8  members. 
BURLINGTON,  lo.,  Feb.  24,  The  Olivet  Cong'l 

Ch. ,  10  members. 
CARTHAGE,  Mo.,  Jan.  5. 
CORNING,  lo.,  Jan.  9,  7  members. 
DUDLEY,  N.  C,  March  9  IB  members. 
EASTON,  Wid.,  Jan.  23, 1  members. 
GARDEN  PRAIRIE,  lo.,  Feb.  8. 
HARTFORD,  Conn.,  New  North,  March  23. 
LOMBARD.Ill.,  Jan.  2l). 
PAWNER  CITY,  Neb,,  7  members. 
PLYMOUTH,  Kan.,  12  members. 
SOLSBERRY,  Ind.,  Jan.  23. 


MINISTERS  GUDAINED. 

1869. 

EASTON,  DAVID  A.,  over  the  Ch.  in  Danbury, 
Conn.,  Dec.  29.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Edward  L. 
Clark,  of  New  Harcn. 

HART,  HENRY  B.,  over  the  2.1  Cong'l  Ch.  in  Deer 
I«le,  Me.,  Dec.  21.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Alfred 
E.  Ives,  of  Castine.  Onlaining  Prayer  by 
Rev.  Hiram  Houston,  of  Doer  Isle. 

MATSON,  ,  to  the  work  of  the  Ministry, 

Greenville,  Mich.,  Nov.  23. 

NOBLE,  MASON,  Jr.,  over  the  Ch.  in  Sheffield, 
Ma.iS.,  Dec.  29.    Sermon  by  Rev.   Franklin ' 
Noble,  of  Brooklyn ,  L.  I.    Onlaining  Prayer 
by  Rev.  Mason  Noble,  d.  d.,  U.  S.  Navy. 

1870. 

BALDWIN,  WILLIAM  B.,  orer  the  Ch.,  North 
Rochester,  Mas5.,  Jan.  18.  Sermon  and  Or- 
d.aining  Prayer  by  Rev.  Henry  B.  Hooker, 
D.  D.,  of  Boston. 

BURRAQB,  HENRY  S.,  over  the  Ch.  in  Water- 
ville.  Me. 

C ALLAN,  M.  J.,  to  the  work  of  the  Ministry  in 
Kingston,  Mo.,  Feb.  10.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
Samuel  D.  Cochran,  d.  d.,  of  Kidder. 

CRAOIN,  CHARLES  C,  over  the  Ch.  in  Owaton- 
na,  Minn.,  Feb.  16.  Sermon  by  Rev.  James 
W.  Strong,  of  Fairbault. 

DENNISON,  JOHN  H.,  over  the  Ch.  in  South  Wil- 
liam.Ht4>wn,  Mass.,  Jan.  3*).  Sermon  and  Or- 
daining Prayer  by  Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.D., 
of  Williams  Collogo. 

DERING,  CHARLES  T.,  over  the  Ch.  in  Rosemond, 
III.,  March.  Sermon  by  Rev.  John  K  Mc- 
Lean, of  Springfield. 


FRY,  H.  B..  over  the  Ch.  in  Carthage,  Mo.,  Jan.  &. 

UALLEY,  EBEN,  over  th6  1st  CongU  Ch.  in  Cin- 
cinnati, 0.,  Jan.  18.  Sermon  by  B«v.  B. 
Halley,  d.  d.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

HOPKINS,  Prof.  ALBERT,  to  the  work  of  tlM 
Ministry  in  WUliamstown,  Mass.,  Jao.  S. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  d.d^  of 
Williams  College.  Ordaining  Prayer  by  Her. 
Nathaniel  H.  Eggleston,  of  WillianuiOoll^a. 

Mcelroy,  E.  P  ,  to  the  work  of  the  Mintotiy  fa 
Sinclairville.  N  T.,  Feb.  26.  Sermon  Ifj 
Rev.  M.  E.  p.  Thompeon,  d.  d. 

NORCROSS,  L ANSON  P..  over  the  Ch.  In  Stoek- 
bridge.  Wis.,  Jan.  26.  Sermon  by  B«v.  WO- 
liam  Crawford,  of  Green  Bay. 

OWENS,  JOHN  T..  over  the  Ch.  in  Nortonvilla, 
Cal.,  March  8.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Chariet  K. 
Pope,  of  Princeton. 

PACKARD,  EDWARD  N.,  over  the  Ch.  in  Bvaaa- 
ton,  111.,  Jan.  18.  S^mon  by  Rev.  FrankBn 
W.  Fisk,  D.  D.,  of  Chicago  Scaninarr. 

PIERCE,  LEROY  M.,  over  the  Ch.  in  Glenwood, 
Mo.,  Feb.  4.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Edwin  B.  Tur- 
ner, of  Hannibal. 

REED,  >VILLIAM  C,  over  the  Ch.  in  South  Dm- 
nis,  Mass.,  Feb.  10.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Albact 
H.  Plumb,  of  Chelsea.  Ordaining  Prayer^ 
Rev.  James  E.  M.  Wright,  of  Newport,  R.  I. 

SCOTT,  JOHN,  over  the  Ch.  hi  Dudley,  N.  C, 
March  9. 

SHERRILL,  ALVAN  F.,  over  the  Ist  Ch.  inOmft- 
ha.  Neb.,  Jan.  5.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Gaorgsf . 
Ma^oun,  d.d.,  of  Iowa  College. 

8HIPMAN.  SAMUEL  B.,  over  the  Ch.  in  Atwatar, 
0.,.lan.  18. 

WILLISTON,  MARTIN  L.,  over  the  Ch.  in  Flnsh- 
ing,  L.  I. ,  Blarch  8.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Hcoiy 
M.  Storrs,  d.d.,  of  Brooklyn.  Ordaihinf 
Praver  by  Rev.  Simeon  S.  Jocelyn,  of  New 
York  City. 


MXHISTESS  BECEIVED  FBOM  OTHER 
DEHGMIffATIOHS. 

BLANCH.\RD,  Rev.  G.  P^  of  Paw-Paw,  Mich. 
CALLAM,  Rev.  J.  M.,  of  Kingston,  Mo. 
CH.\DDOCK,  Rev.  EMORY  G.,  of  Lawrence, HaM. 
FAIRCHILD,  Rev.  E.  B.,  of  Hinsdale,  Mich. 
HALEY,  Rev.  JOHN  W.,  of  Somerset,  Matt. 
MOREHOUSE,  Rev.  DARIUS  A.,  of  LoweU, 
WELD,  Rev.  WILLIAM  M.,  Glencoe,  Minn. 


HIKISTEBS  INSTALLED. 

1869. 

GARRBTTE,  Rev.  EDMUND  Y.,  over  the  Plymouth 
Ch.  in  Pittsbuiv.  Penn.,  Doc.  80.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Samuel  Wolcott,  d.  d.,  of  Cleveland, 
0.    Installing  Prayer  by  Rev.  E.  K.  Sqnier, 

D.D. 

KEDZIE,  Rev.  ADAM  S.,  over  the  Ch.  in  Dexter. 
Mich.,  Dec.  22.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Jesse  W! 
Hough,  of  Jackson.  Installing  Prayer  by 
Rev.  T.  Towler. 

1870. 

ALLEN,  Rev.  ROWLAND  H.,  over  the  Trinity 
Cong.  Ch.  in  Neponset,  Mass.,  Feb.  8.  8er. 
moa  by  Bev.  William  U.  H.  Murray,  of  Boa. 
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UWSON,  B>T.  OBOIUJE  A.,  tVnm  tho  Cb.  In  Dii- 

otU.  UL.  Dh.  IB. 

BOCR1V8.  Rrr.  JAMSa  R..  Dm  tbc  Ch.  In  WhI 

SATAUB.  H«.  IVILLIUM  H.,  ft™  Uh.  Ch.  In 

B«tU,>.l,Tt.,J.a.l>i.     ^Tmnn  b;  IbTT.  At- 

ll.>ill.IOI>.M«i..Dc<-.Sl. 

ilamWiW   B.B     of  WiiDlnKrunl. 

SMITH.  lU...  ISAAC  a,  froD.  Ita.  Ch,  in  Turwr 

BKOWN.  Brr.  CD'^AIU),  onr  tlui  Uta.  In  U«Uunl, 

Jun-lion,  liL,  Dk,  16. 

STHBTKYAST,  B»t,  JULIAN  M.,  Jr.,  6»ni  Iho 

Cb.  iDainnnHl.Mo 

CTHAPIN.  Itar.  l,  n.,  Id  E»t  BloomfirM  N,  T. 

wicKBS.  iut.  hE-Vkv  ft™.  UiD  rii.  u.  w-p 

Ritm.CooB..Ott.l». 

COUdWKIX.  Bf>.  JOSEFU   S..  oyn  lU  Cli  In 

HaMn,  Ma..JDi.«.    SnmoB  tij  Ker.  ProC 

inill.m  M.  B.rbMr,  of  B«,ppr  8™in.r», 

1870. 

I«l>llin(  Pr»jH-  hj  lUi,  JuiM  Welin,  of 

BACON,  Ror.  LBOXARD  W..fy«n  ih.  N««  line- 

iiiHl  I'h.,  Dnmklin,  N.  T.,  MuTh. 

«X>KW«.  Rtt.  BLI,  DTc-r  tba  Inwi  Stnt  Th.  In 

BBLL.Bm  NEWTOS"H.,fti)niOicCh,lnSBtrirt 

San  Fiuirln    <V,.  ?tfc.  1.     SMmon  l.^ 
Bo  B.a.B*ll<b 

XMITDB^,  Her.  tni.UAU  11.,  imr  tbn  Ch.  la 

BCRTOV.  Kf\.  K.ITIIAKIKL  J,,  ftMn  lh«  4l]i  Cb. 

J«OhM.M»BE,tog,B-P-,«fS«U«l-      buUJ- 

HbC  i^r«  bj  a«T.  AtfrrJ  S.  UHitom,  «< 

In  lUrinml,  Ci.no  ,  llvrh  14. 
COOK,  Rn.  SILAS  P  .  from  Iho  Ch.  tn  Mlitlt«f«'. 

N.  11 .  y-h.  ra. 

tABKSIL^niT  UOHllCK. 
fOnM.  Mm*..  XUTh 
uorue  JwoA,  of  Umt 


FABKI.VSO 


■I  Her. 

in-  li    SermoD  ^  K^T.  Oeonr* 


r.  ROTAL  omr  Ibc  01 


MWBLL.  BeT.  JOmi  J. ,  ( 


■«,  M.,.  Mil 


ta(  P«j«  bj  B«T.  I 

^»ICBO«,  R«t'  JOnX  H.,  OT»r  Ihf  Ch  in  9 
Btnr,  Tl.,J>n.l2.  Xmnon  u>d  In 
Pn^arhr  B#T.  Ztd^lkh  B.  Buito«, 


B  E..  ftwn  llie  Ch.  In  hiw- 


RD,  Rdt.  PKJLO  R.,  fRKD  Ihc  Ch.  li 

MIob.,  I>h,  Hi. 
T.OKOROIR-.franKhFCI 


'Mter.Mu>.,rob.  3. 
BB,  RiT.  UORACI  ~ 


Ik  Ch.  In  AihbJ, 

(Km  Uit  Cb.  !■ 


KIHISTEBS  KABEIED. 
1869. 
CUDB  -  COFFIN.    In  Ont 


DAVIS  — STBOSII. 
HILL  —  RAW. 


,_ Ott.», 

Cllde  to  Mlw  Minlull.  Coiln. 
"-       In  Diumn.  111..  Jalv  U, 

D.  DiTii.  d(  LlitTniM,  wjo- 

T«rrlli>rv.  In  Mi«  !>oph<*  D.  Htnnr. 
■"■■     In  Brl"lt,«"l!i.,M«ir  4.  BeT.D™- 
,  In  Uiw  lonlM  F.  Kmw. 
,DES.     Id  ^im.l.urr.  Coon.,  Dm. 
rn  Mrl>an,'>f  But  (Innp.S.J., 


■nrUTEBS  DUXUSES. 

1869. 

«J»]0,  BcT.  nuTTKLIN  W..  fim  the  Ch.  Id 

hnnnkDd  Orwve*.  V.  T.,  Dh.2- 
MABTOS,   Bit.  ALA.XW>'  !<.,   tna    Ihf   Ch.   In 

.JIKB,  Bh.  IflLLUM  A.',  bin  tbc  Cb.  In  Chd. 


TE.VSK\' 
TBOMl'T' 


f.  i!^Dr7M.Tmi.v' 
«»>rPir«>OI.D(M>rt«>,' 
—  BiHTT      In  I>-Di«, 

MU7  E.  Dutl,DfB«*hDa,  mi. 
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WILLIAMS— BOCKINS.  In  Philadelphia,  Penn.,     RIPLET,  Rer.  ERASTUS,  in  Somen,  Conn.,  Feb. 
Feb.  1,  Rev.  Moseloy  II.  Williams,  of  Brook-  21,  aged  66  years. 

lyn,  L.  I.,  to  Miss  Kinma  V.  Bookios,  of  Phi-     WBSTON,  her.  JAMKS,  in  Standiah,  Me.,  Jan.  90, 
ladelphia.  aged  78  years. 

WHEELER,  Rey.  MELANCTHON  G.,  in  North 

Wobum,  Mass.,  Fob.  10. 


UNISTEBS  DECEASED.  

1869. 

^^^^^l^lf^Gsfe^:  ^  ^^^P*^"'  '^®°°'  MUriSTEBB*  WIVES  DECEASED. 

/.       LEWIS,  Rev.*  WALES,  in  Pittston,  Me.,  Dec.  26,  ,0-0 

aged  71  years.  *°°^* 

LITTLE,  Rev.  ELBRIBGE  O.,  in  WeUesley,  Maw.,  IIATES,  Mrs.  MARY  D.,  wife  of  Rer.  Gordon,  la 

Dec.  29,  agcMl  52  yeam.  Rarenswood,  Wifi.,Dcc.  12. 

MOTT,  Rev.  THOMAS  S.  W.,  in  Catawba  Co.,  N.  HODDLE,  Mrs. ,  wife  of  Rey.  Henry,  in  Liber, 

C.  Sept.  20.  Ind.,8ept.  18. 

X         PERKINS,  Rer.  JUSTIN,  D.  D.,  in  Chicopee,  Mass.,  PATCH,  Mrs. ,  wife  of  Rev.  RuAu.  in  Ontaxio, 

Dee.  81,  aged  65  years.  Ind.,  Dee.  2. 

ROBINSON,  Rev.  EBENEZER  W.,  in  Washington,  8CHL0SSER,  Mrs.  ,  wile  of  Rey.  Gooige,  In 

D.  C,  April  8,  aged  57  years.  Paxton,  111. ,  Noy.  29. 

1870.  1870. 

BATES,  Roy.  DAVID,  in  Westboro'  Mass.,  Feb.  9,  BEACH,  Mrs.  ELIZABETH  R.,  wilb  of  Rey.  N»> 

aged  84  years.  thaniel,  in  Proridence,  R.  I.,  aged  64  yeeze. 

BLAKEMAN,  Rev.  PHINEAS,  in  Tonawanda,  N.  BEECUER,  Mrs.  KATHARINE  EDES,  wifeofBer. 

Y.,  aged  60  years.  William  H.,  in   North    Brookfield,  Maai^ 

<  BLANCHARD,  Rev.  AMOS,  d.  d.,  in  LoweU, Mass.,  Jan.  5. 

Jan.  14,  aged  68  years.  LORD,  Mrs.  ELIZABETH  KING,  wife  of  Rey.  Nft- 
BURGESS,  Rev.  EBENEZER,  in  Newton  Centre,  than,  d.  d.,  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  Jan.  80,  mgaA. 

Mass.,  Jan.  1,  aged  64  years.  78  years. 

CAD  WELL,  Rev.  CHRISTOPHER  C,  in  Lamar,  M*CLENNINO,  Mrs.  MARY,  wife  of  Rev.  DanSd, 

Mo.,  Jan.  16.  in  Peterboro',  N.  H..  Jan.  16,  aged  69  yeera. 

DYER,  Rev.  DAVID,  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8,  aged  PARMELEE,  Mrs.  NELLIE  A.,  wife  of  Rev.  Moset 

59  years.  P.,  in  Erxeroum,  Turkey,  Feb.  17,  aged  90 

FELTCH,    Rev.    JOSEPH   H.,   In  Ciunmhigton,  years. 

Mass.,  Jan.  19.  *  SAVAGE,  Mrs.  NANCY  M.,  wife  of  Rev.  Daniel  I^ 


FOBES,  Rev.  EPHRAIM,  in  Chrystal  Plantation,  in  Stoddard,  N.  H.,  Blarch  12,  aged  87 

Me.,  Jan.  11,  aged  67  years.  WORCESTER,  Mrs.  SUSAN  D,  wife  of  the  late  Bee^ 

KEEP^v.  JOHN,  in  Oberlin  0.,  Feb.  12,  aged  Samuel  M.,  n.  d.,  in  Somerville,  Mass.,  aged 

88  years.  68  years. 

PHELPS,  Rev.  JAMES,  in  Chelsea,  Mass. ,  Jan.  28,  WRIGHT,  Mrs.  MARTHA  G,  wife  of  Rev.  Epbnlm 

aged  61  years.  M.,  in  Terryville,  Conn.,  Feb.  6. 
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AMERICAN   CONGREGATIONAL  ASSOCUTION. 


It  t»  knoivn  tlial  the  Congregstioiul  cburclto  of  ihli  conntiy  arc  BrraDgiOK  to  oittem 

•"•*.««,  the  FifUi  Ja'iitee  oT  the  Lauding  of  Oie  Pilgnnu,  with  some  filling  pnblii^  demcm- 

^K'Ksr&CioDf,  aod  with  ipaiiT  GtEing  mtjaorM  offerings-     1l  it  hoped  ihat  tivrrv  fAmity  nod 

^K"*  CI  J  UuJindnal  wbu  cUitma  anj  respect  Tor  tbc  fonndcrj  of  oar  Greal  Itrpulilic  irlll 

^^.m^nslisc  thai  raped  in  Mine  imgibic,  owfdi  waj,  bj  liberal  gifts,  icntrding  to  thdr 

w»Mj-»ciill  abiliif.    And  while  pajing  "  chnrdi  debla  "  and  fanding  oar  Theolo^cal  S«ini- 

vsaries  mrv  n*T  bnparlaat.  and  ihooM  be  done,  jel  it  mtut  be  apfiaranl  that  if  fttij^hing 

•MM^MBicd,  or  la  ti«  named,  bas  a  bigber  claim  iban  anj  other  a«  id  ilt  innnediaiF  nece»«- 

^Aem,  or  ai  lo  ill  prainiie  of  pre«cnl  and  ultimsM  good  in  TiTilring  and  imlgoraling  oar 

^i  i.Bonun«lioBal  ibrcra.  or  u  lo  iU  fimeas  as  a  manamenl  u>  iho  men  whoM  meniorj  wo 

-^voald  cheiiih,  abmr  principle  we  would  booot,  whose  grand,  noble,  and  heroic  deeds 

mnittl  eomlale.  and  whote  inSnence  wc  wuuld  perpelnBte  even  unto  the  lalcil  gea- 

ss  an  cipressinn  of  litial  loTe  and  of  loj'alty  lo  Him  who  guided  oar  an- 

these  ^loiu,  lAe  buJding  ef  Ae  Con^rrgafiomil  Hoiae  ol  Botltm,  iKis  ymr.  Ima 

daim.     tl  (unda  onl  elearlj  in  Ibe  foregrDBiid  u  a  DcccAsitr,  and  nppeab  to 

!  for  —  A  GIFT,  — be  it  smaller  or  larger,  but  A  OlFT.    The  ehilJ  onghi  to  h«0 

a  brick,  and  the  man  and  the  woman  should  have  an  ownersLi;i  in  such  a 

It  is  urged,  and  indeed  it  is  expected,  that  Boston  and  KlusBcltasell*  will  give  the 
■iiiiiii  of  the  larger  aiaonal*  that  will  make  op  the  grand  sam-tobd,  and  ibat  ibc  rest  of 
IIbw  Kogland  will  uke  a  deeper  inteirst  in  the  bDildlug  tbao  tbe  m»Bfv$  eltewhen; 
Iwt  all  oagtit  lo  hare,  and  miut  want  lo  have,  a  sharc  and  a  name  and  a  plaee  in  tliij 
.SHentoriat  slruotnre,  —  n<>t  nn  iiUul,  or  liosd,  but  n  n«l,  liiini;  muniimcn(,  oivupied  from 

Xuratare  for  oar  Sabbalb  Kcbools  and  fumilies,  and  an  almoners  of  our  churches*  bonn- 
lin  ihroDgh  our  farioos  beneiuicot  bocielies,  and  nith  bnokp,  pumphleli,  ponrails,  en- 
gWringB,  manuscripB,  and  such-like,  which  illuslraie  the  jjrineiples,  polity,  and  bislory 
of  Aoee  brare  pioneers  wbom  the  good  ererywhere  will  more  and  more  delight  to 

Now,  to  meet  the  ciicamstances  of  all,  so  as  lo  make  il  possible  for  every  member  of 
enrj  Congngaiianal  chnrch  to  become  a  Life  KIcmber  of  the  Associnliun.  and  thns  a 
proprietDr  in  all  iu  estate,  and  entitled  lo  all  ils  prii-ilcgci,  library  included,  the  pay- 
ment of  a  inm  oot  less  than  Ovb  dollab  bI  one  time,  gaarantces  nil  Ibis ;  and  lor 
wtiidi  a  iwal  little  certificate  will  be  retnraed,  ou  good  bsok-uotc  paper,  with  an  electio- 
t^  ongraiing  of  the  MajBower  noder  fall  sail  from  riymouib.  Eni^land,  and  also 
a  ibe  offing  of  Pljmoalb  Harbor,  America,  with  the  shallop  nearing  the  thore,  and  a 
■tttrdj*  Pilgrim,  with  some  lady-passeuger  in  his  armB,  wading  lo  the  rock^,  Khcre  two 
or  tfami  have  already  arriTed,  —  altogether  giring  an  excellent  idea  of  those  earliest 
•OHwa  is  onr  hislorj. 

We  do,  therefore,  with  great  hope  and  boldness  ask  for  Life  Memberships  fion  all 
Our  ehnrdiea,  — east,  west,  nonb,  and  soalh.  It  is  the  least  tbey  can  think  of  doing,  if 
Uief  wish  the  perpnoity  and  unity  of  our  churches.  And  ihere  must  be  one  or  more  in 
*!WTj  draich  who  would  give  fire,  ten,  or  twenty  dollars  to  secure  a  Life  Jfembership 
(or  erery  one  in  that  chorch ;  so  that  by  a  little  effort  on  the  fart  of  the  pastor  or  sonw 
^DOd  works'  in  every  cburrb,  our  entire  membership  might  be  placed  npon  oar  lecordt 
^>r  posterity.  Which  of  our  three  tboosand  churches  will  be  the  first  to  bead  our  new 
IkacA,  bj  sendiag  the  oas  doli-ab  for  erery  member  to 

ISAAC  P.  LANGWOBTHT,  Cor.  Sk.  A.  C.  A., 
KucM  33,  I9T0.  40  WiaUr  Stmt,  Bate*,  Mam. 
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AMERICAN  CONGREGATIONAL  UNION. 


Thb  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  Congregational  churches  since  the  triumph  of 
Liberty  in  our  land,  involving  the  great  extension  of  the  denomination,  is  making  more 
and  more  apparent  the  necessity  of  some  means  of  intercommunication  and  of  friendly 
offices  between  all  the  members  of  this  great  ecclesiastical  fam'ily.  Particularly  do  the 
old  and  the  new,  the  strong  and  the  weak,  need  to  be  bronght  into  quick  sympathy  and 
co-operation.  It  was  the  design  of  the  American  Congregational  Union  to  be  'the 
medium  of  this  intercommunication,  and  to  perform  these  friendly  offices.  The  strong 
hare  honored  it  as  the  almoner  of  their  bounty ;  the  weak  have  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged its  efficient  ministrations.  The  work  of  the  Union  has  been  constantly  augment^ 
ing,  and  is  gaining  a  wider  and  firmer  hold  upon  the  sympathies  of  the  charches. 

Since  the  statement  made  in  the  January  Quarterly,  the  following  appropriatioxii 
have  been  paid  : — 
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Maine, 

$500 

"      (special) 
Illinoti, 
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450 

Witconsirif 

500 
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ti 

500 

Towa,  (balance)                         800 

"    (Mount  Pleasant  P.  0.)  200 

Missouri,  (balance)                  100 

300 

it 

500 

it 

400 

tt 

500 

it 

400 

tt 

200 

Kansas, 

350 

a 

500 

Colorado,  (half  loan); 

1,000 

Earlville, 

Sharon, 

Stockbridge, 

Platteville, 

Dubuque, 

Marion, 

Pleasant  Mount, 

Breckenridge, 

Neosho, 

Windsor, 

Lebanon, 

Hamilton, 

Dawn, 

Burlington,   - 

Oswego, 

Denver, 

$7,800 

Within  the  ten  months  of  the  present  financial  year  of  the  Union  payments  have  been 
made  to  fifty-seven  different  churches,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $30,216.65.  The 
receipts  of  the  Union  during  this  period  have  been  $32,180.56.  Thirty-three  churches 
•  have  already  received  pledges  of  help,  whose  houses  of  worship  are  in  process  of  erection, 
but  the  Union  has  not  as  yet  the  means  of  meeting  their  wants.  In  order  that  the  Union 
may  avail  itself  of  the  generous  offer  made  by  one  person,  to  give  S  5,000,  if  its  receipts 
should  reach  $50,000  the  present  year.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  within  the  remaining 
two  months  not  included  in  this  account  (March  and  April),  numerous  and  liberal  con- 
tributions will  be  made  to  the  Union  by  our  churches  and  by  individuals  whom  God 
has  blessed  with  abundant  means.  Will  not  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  entering 
upon  the  celebration  of  the  quarto-millennial  year  since  their  forefathers  landed  on 
Plymouth  Rock  and  planted  in  this  New  World  the  seeds  of  a  free  Church  and  a  Chris- 
tian Bepublic,  inaugurate  their  memorial  services  by  consecrating  the  "first  fruits" 
—  a  "  wave  offering  "  —  to  the  noble  work  in  which  the  Union  is  engaged  1  What 
could  be  more  accordant  with  the  spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  ? 

Rev.  Rat  Palmeb,  d.  d..  Corresponding  Secretary, 

49  Bible  House,  New  York. 

Rev.  C.  CuSHiNO,  Corresponding  Secretary, 

16  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

K.  A.  Cjllkins,  Dreaiwrer,  146  Grand  Street,  New  York. 
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JOSEPH  ABBOTT. 


Joseph  Abbott,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Abbott,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  August  16,  1808,  and  was  of  Welsh  and  German  descent. 
His  father  was  a  venerable  and  beloved  elder  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  at  that  time  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  Rev.  James  Patterson.  Born  of  Christian  parents,  he  was  a  child  of 
the  covenant,  and  from  his  infancy  grew  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord.  He  was  a  healthy,  active  boy,  and  early  showed  a  taste  for 
study.  As  he  advanced  in  years  he  became  ambitious  to  excel  in  every 
respect,  and  while  he  would  not  be  outrivalled  in  his  class,  he  would  by  no 
means  be  beaten  in  his  favorite  sports  of  swimming,  skating,  rowing,  and 
fi^ihing  upon  his  much-loved  native  rivers,  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill. 

Rev.  Robert  Adair,  of  Philadelphia,  his  life-long  friend,  writes  of  him  as 
follows,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  :  — 

"  lie  was  noted  for  the  correctness  of  his  deportment  and  the  courteousness 
and  affability  of  his  manners.  He  was  kind  and  respectful  to  strangers  and  ge- 
nial to  friends.  Those  traits  which  distinguislied  him  in  mature  years  character- 
ized his  youth.  Though  he  was  not  a  professing  Christian,  his  external  deport- 
ment was  more  consistent  with  evangelical  propriety  than  that  of  many  who 
were  members  of  the  Church. 

"  He  was  punctual  in  his  attendance  on  the  weekly  lecture,  and  on  public  wor- 
ship on  the  Sabbath,  and  he  listened  to  the  preached  "Word  with  reverence.  On 
bis  return  to  his  room  he  usually  examined  the  passage  of  Scripture  on  which 
the  sermon  was  founded,  and  wrote  out  some  of  the  prominent  points,  adding 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Conprwfl,  In  the  year  1970,  by  Samuel  Burmiam,  for  the  Proprietonj,  in 
the  CIcrk'M  Office  of  the  Dixtrict  Court  of  the  District  of  Massachiuetta. 
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suggestions  of  his  own.  He  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment to  read  the  text  when  taken  from  the  New  Testament,  in  the  original. 
He  thus  early  formed  a  habit  of  consulting  the  original,  to  ascertain  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  inspired  writer,  and  he  oflen  suggested  nice  shades  of  thought 
in  regard  to  passages  of  Scripture,  that  were  not  seen  in  the  common  version.*' 

Joseph  Abbott,  though  bom  and  reared  in  the  city,  rarely  visited  its 
places  of  public  amusement  Books  were  his  companions,  the  study 
his  place  of  entertainment.  The  books  of  his  choice  were  not  the  kind 
that  usually  interest  the  young ;  instead  of  works  of  fiction  he  read  his- 
tory and  works  on  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  Anatomy.  The 
Latin  and  Greek  languages  were  his  delight,  and  it  was  his  ambition  to 
pore  over  a  difficult  passage  in  the  classics  until  he  had  mastered  it.  Mr. 
Patterson,  his  pastor,  was  so  much  interested  in  him,  because  of  his  stu- 
dious habits,  and  for  his  father  s  sake,  that  he  gave  him  free  access  to  his 
library,  and  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  this  privilege.  His  leisure  hours 
were  spent  in  his  pastor*s  library,  examining  its  numerous  books,  and 
thus  he  ac(]uired  a  knowledge  of  authors  and  their  works  which  few  of  his 
years  possessed. 

Having  made  sufficient  progress  in  his  preliminary  studies,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class,  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia.  Here  he  took  high  rank,  standing  second 
in  his  class.  At  the  close  of  the  Junior  Year  he  concluded  to  spend  the 
last  year  of  his  collegiate  life  in  an  institution  which  he  supposed  might 
furnish  more  advantages  than  the  University  afforded  ;  there  was  also  the 
feeling,  natural  to  the  young,  that  he  must  go  away  from  home  properly 
to  complete  his  education. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  he  went  to  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
and  applied  for  membership  in  the  Senior  Class  of  Union  College,  and 
Laving  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  was  enrolled  as  a  Senior  in 
that  institution.  In  the  following  year  he  received  from  Union  College 
the  diploma  of  A.  B. 

When  he  had  graduated  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  attended  two 
courses  of  lectures  in  the  medical  department  of  the  University.  "While 
pursuing  these  studies  he  was  still  the  blameless  young  man,  the  almost 
Christian.  Whatever  his  thoughts  and  feelings  may  have  been  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  soul's  salvation,  he  had  not  expressed  them  to  his  most  intimate 
friends.^  His  purpose  was  to  make  the  healing  art  his  profession  for  life, 
and  I  doubt  not  he  would  have  become  one  of  our  most  distinguished  phy- 

1  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  five  most  intimate  friends  of  Dr.  Abbott's  boyhood 
and  youth  became  ministers  of  the  gospel.  They  were  Rev.  Robert  Adair,  Rev.  Dr. 
James  Wilson,  Rev.  Dr.  Musgrave,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Brainard,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
liev.  Reading  Bcrtron,  formerly  of  Philadelphia,  now  of  Mississippi. 
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riidaM.  His  amiaUe  dispositiony  his  bland  manners,  his  keen  penetration, 
eomlMDed  with  a  thoroagh  knowledge  of  his  profession,  would  have  made 
hiin  a  Teiy  popular  and  successful  practitioner.  But,  as  the  event  proved, 
GM  had  other  designs  in  regard  to  his  future  calling.  Near  the  close  of 
his  second  jear  as  a  medical  student  he  made  the  great  decision,  and  soon 
after  poblidy  professed  his  faith  in  the  Bedeemer,  in  the  Fifst  Presbyte- 
rian Chorch. 

His  views  in  regard  to  a  profession  were  now  changed.  He  resolved  to 
consecrate  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  The  high  opinion  which 
he  entertained  of  Professor  Stuart  as  a  theologian  and  biblical  scholar  in« 
doced  him  to  go  to  Andover,  Mass^  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  the  Seminary 
at  that  place.  He  remained  at  that  institution  four  years,  going  through 
the  entire  prescribed  course,  and  devoting  the  fourth,  as  a  resident  graduate, 
to  the  exclusive  study  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  1830,  he  was  called  to  supply  in  part 
the  pulpit  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Newburyport,  Mass.  He 
passed  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1830-31  —  that  year  of  great  religious 
revivals  —  at  this  place.  Here  he  entered  into  a  marriage  engagement  with 
the  third  daughter  of  Mr.  Stephen  Tilton,  which  led  him  to  decide  to  make 
New  England  his  future  home.  At  this  time  the  ministry  was  new  to 
him,  and  he  felt  in  no  haste  to  i^nme  the  resjionsibilities  of  the  pastoral 
office.  He  desired  leisure  for  the  preparation  of  sermons,  and  accordingly 
spent  the  next  two  years  in  fitting  himself  more  fully  for  his  great  life- 
work,  passing  his  winters  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia  and  his  summers  in 
New  England,  and  preaching  as  he  had  opportunity.  After  declining  in- 
vitations from  several  churches,  he  accepted  a  call  tendered  him  by  the 
Dane  Street  Church,  Beverly,  Mass.,  and  was  ordained  as  its  pastor 
October  23,  1834.  He  was  married  the  following  spring.  He  had  three 
children,  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  all  of  whom  survive  him. 

By  a  thorough  education  and  most  entire  consecration  he  was  well  pro- 
pared  to  lal>or  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  this  church  as  a  minister  of  tlie 
gospel,  and  never  was  a  religious  society  more  ardently  loved,  more  sin- 
cerely trusted,  or  served  with  more  singleness  of  purpose.  He  continued 
its  faithful  and  affectionate  pastor  for  a  period  of  more  than  tliirty  years. 
In  these  days  of  ministerial  change  and  uncertainty,  when  the  sacred  char- 
acter of  the  pastoral  relation  is  so  lightly  esteemed,  it  is  pleasant  to  linger 
over  the  record  of  such  a  life.  It  furnishes  a  valuable  tt^stiinony  to 
both  pastor  and  people,  giving  good  evidence  of  the  conscientious  perform- 
ance of  duty  on  his  part,  and  of  loving  appreciation  and  co-operation  on 
theirs.  During  this  long  ministry  he  received  many  calls  to  higher  phices, 
all  of  which  were  immediately  and  unliesitntingly  declined,  witli  the  re- 
mark, ^  I  wish  for  no  change,  I  am  happy  with  my  own  people ;  this  is  my 
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first  charge,  and  it  shall  be  my  last.  I  desire  nothing  better  than  to  live, 
labor,  and  die  with  mj  own  people.  I  would  not  accept  the  pastorate  of 
the  most  exalted  church  in  the  land."  So  simple-minded  and  large-hearted 
was  he  that  he  never  coveted  wealth  or  fame.  He  desired  money  as  a 
means,  not  as  an  end,  and  knew  little  of  its  value.  As  an  illustration  of 
this,  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  addressed  to  the  Dane  Street  Church,  he 
wrote  as  follows  :  — 

"  As  regards  my  salary,  I  will  say  that  I  know  little  of  the  actaU  worth  of 
money,  and  the  amount  necessary  for  a  livelihood.  I  want  only  a  maintenance, 
and  willingly  leave  my  pecuniary  interests  in  your  hands." 

He  looked  upon  the  relation  of  pastor  and  people  as  something  high  and 
holy,  a  compact  of  love,  far  above  a  mere  business  contract,  and  opon 
money  as  no  equivalent  for  service  rendered.  His  views  on  this  subject 
are  best  expressed  in  his  own  words  :  — 

'<  The  pastor  comes  to  bis  people  breathing  the  spirit  of  a  disciple  of  Christ, 
charged  with  a  mission  the  very  burden  of  which  is  love,  —  love  to  their  high  and 
immortal  interests.  To  all  the  claims  of  ordinary  friendship  he  adds  those  o£  a 
spiritual  instructor  and  guide,  —  thb  highest  relation  he  can  sustain  to  them  on  this 
side  heaven,  —  a  relation  of  celestial  origin,  founded  in  the  love  of  an  ascended 
Saviour,  purchased  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  witnessing  in  all  its  outgoings  and 
sympathies  his  ever-present  tenderness  and  compassion,  and  one  that  cannot  subsist 
and  flourish  according  to  its  original  design,  and  in  the  production  of  its  blessed 
fruits,  without  the  love  on  their  part  which  is  as  divine  in  its  breathings.  It  is  a 
relation  that  does  not  stand  in  the  mercenary  consideration  of  mere  pecuniary 
compensation.  It  shrinks  from  the  miserable  contamination  of  a  sordid  traffic 
that  would  speculate  in  holy  things,  and  set  its  price  upon  a  servant  of  the  Most 
High.  It  spurns  with  all  the  indignant  fervor  of  insulted  purity  the  base  com- 
mingling of  silver  and  gold.  A  true  minister  of  Christ  is  not  to  be  bought  or  sold, 
with  whatever  alluring  promises  the  tempter  may  come.  *  All  these  things  will  I 
give  thee,'  can  be  to  him  no  motive  to  compromise  the  dignity  of  his  high  vo- 
cation, nor  can  ho  ever  take  the  *  stipulated  price'  as  an  equivalent  for  his  love 
of  souls,  his  prayers  and  tears  and  toils  and  labors^  his  interest  in  the  glory  of 
his  Saviour  and  his  God,  his  instrumentality  in  turning  men  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  waking  up  in  the  slumbering  heart  the  love  of  purity  and  the  hope  of 
heaven.  No,  the  gifl  of  Grod .  is  not  to  be  bought  with  money,  so  neither  is  the 
minister  of  that  gift  to  be  measured  in  his  sacred  duties  by  a  price." 

On  his  fifteenth  anniversary  he  thus  addresses  his  people :  — 

*'  It  is  now  just  fifteen  years  since  I  was  here  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry, and  assumed  the  pastoral  care  of  this  church.  How  rapidly  have  those 
years  passed  away !  It  seems  but  as  yesterday  those  solemn  services  were  per- 
formed which  identified  the  best  feelings  of  my  nature  with  this  sacred  place, 
gave  me  a  home  among  you,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  those  intimate  fellowships 
and  kind  afiections  that  have  since  arisen.    Here,  with  unmingled  satisfaction,  we 
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WMJ  raoord  to-daj  tiiat  our  mntnal  relations  have  been  harmonions  and  happy. 
lime  has  devek^ped  no  sources  of  contention  among  us.  No  root  of  bitterness  has 
sprung  up  to  trouble  us»but  the  mutual  experience  and  intimacy  of  years  have  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  mutual  confidence,  and  but  <jfemented  the  bonds 
which  bind  us  together.       ^ 

**  When  I  first  came  among  you  I  was  an  entire  stranger.  I  was  known  to  none 
of  yon ;  I  knew  not  any ;  and  when  here  set  apart  to  this  work  of  pastoral  care 
and  ittstmction,  and  commended  to  your  Christian  kindness  by  fathers  and 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  some  of  whom  have  since  gone  to  their  eternal  rest,  it 
iras  without  experience  of  a  pastor's  duties,  dependent  on  your  candor  and  kind- 
ness for  encouragement  and  support,  and  not  without  many  fears  and  misgivings. 
But  I  rejoice  to-day  to  bear  testimony  that  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  repent 
lor  a  moment  of  the  connection  thus  formed ;  that  I  have  never  been  disappointed 
in  the  hopes  I  cherished  or  the  confidence  I  reposed  in  you.  During  this  connec- 
tion of  fifteen  years  I  have  received  firom  you  no  other  treatment  than  that  of 
respect  and  kindness.  When  I  have  entered  your  dwellings  it  has  been  with  the 
glad  greetings  of  a  cordial  welcome,  and  my  stay  at  your  firesides  has  been  ren- 
dered happy  by  your  social  and  confiding  freedom ;  and  to-day  I  do  not  know  the 
fiumly  or  the  individual  who  would  not  kindly  receive  me. 

**  As  a  pastor,  I  have  suffered  no  interference  with  the  discharge  of  my  appro- 
pnmte  duties,  nor  have  I  known  those  petty  annoyances  or  vexations  which  have 
rendered  the  situation  of  so  many  pastors  uncomfortable.  Our  intercourse  has 
been  that  of  those  who  had  confidence  in  each  other,  and  whose  conduct  did  not 
need  to  be  continually  scrutinized  with  watchful  jealousy,  lest  rights  should  be  in- 
raded  on  either  side.  We  have  been  frank  and  unreserved,  yet  fraternal  and 
respectful,  in  the  expression  of  our  opinions  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  interests 
of  the  church ;  and  if  at  any  time,  as  must  oflen  happen  in  this  imperfect  state, 
we  may  have  differed  in  opinion,  it  has  seemed  to  be  acquiesced  in  as  a  matter  of 
course,  rather  than  resented  as  a  cause  of  offence  and  alienation. 

**  In  the  midst  of  such  relations,  and  with  such  an  experience,  it  would  have 
been  strange  indeed  if  strong  attachments  and  kind  affections  should  not  have 
grown  up  on  my  part.  These  years  that  have  passed  away,  among  the  best  of  my 
earthly  existence,  have  been  eventful  and  important  to  me  in  these  respects. 
Here  have  I  made  and  found  my  home.  Here  I  can  say  with  truth,  my  best 
friends  and  kindred  dwell. 

*'  I  have  been  with  you  in  the  days  of  prosperity  and  the  season  of  adversity, 
in  death  and  in  sickness,  in  joy  and  in  sorrow,  in  the  house  and  by  the  way  ;  we 
have  been  oflen  together  in  the  place  of  prayer,  and  I  have  formed  those  attach- 
ments to  you  that  will  never  die. 

**  What  changes  may  await  us  individually,  we  know  not ;  but  through  whatever 
differing  scenes  my  remaining  years  might  be  drawn,  I  would  still  turn  towards 
this  sacred  place  as  the  home  of  my  affections  with  feelings  with  which  I  could 
regard  no  other,  and  to  you  all  as  the  friends  whom  I  love,  the  friends  and  com- 
panions of  my  happiest  years." 

Thus  happy  and  useful  in  the  service  of  his  people,  twenty-five  years  of 
Dr.  Abbott's  ministerial  life  glided  peacefully  away.     Abundant  in  labors, 
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God's  blessing  followed  him  and  permitted  him  from  time  to  time  to  reap 
a  large  reward.  With  the  growing  years  his  church  steadily  increased  in 
numbers  and  efficiency.  During  the  last  five  years,  owing  to  the  progress 
of  the  disease  preying  upon  him,  which  he  was  well  aware  might  prove 
fatal  at  any  moment,  and  which  ultimately  caused  his  life  to  go  out  like  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  he  was  not  able  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  to  perform 
his  usual  amount  of  labor.  He  could  not  meet  the  demands  of  his  congre- 
gation, or  a  portion  of  it  at  least,  in  the  way  of  Sabbath  exchanges  and 
pastoral  visitation.  This  consciousness  acting  on  his  extremely  delicate 
and  sensitire  nervous  organization,  and  a  temperament  disposed  to  melan- 
choly,  produced  at  times  a  depression  of  spirits  which  he  found  it  diffienit 
to  overcome,  and  led  him  seriously  to  entertain  the  thought  of  resigning 
wholly  or  in  part  his  pastoral  office.  He  at  length  fully  determined  to  do 
this  should  he  be  spared  to  reach  the  age  of  sixty  years,  but  circumstances 
hastened  this  decision.  He  sent  in  his  resignation  March,  1865,  and,  living 
only  two  short  years,  died  April  9,  1867,  aged  fifty-eight  years. 

Dr.  Abbott  was  endowed  with  a  logical,  discriminating,  and  comprehen- 
sive mind.  He  was  a  clear  thinker,  a  vigorous  and  graceful  writer,  and  an 
impressive  preacher.  To  preach  Christ,  was  to  him  a  great  and  solemn 
thing ;  his  sense  of  man's  tremendous  liabilities  as  a  fallen  creature,  and  of 
his  own  obligation  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  was  at  times  almost  over- 
whelming, and  gave  him  great  power  in  the  pulpit. 

He  reasoned  mightily  in  the  Scriptures,  grasping  his  subject  with  an 
intellectual  strength  which  would  not  relinquish  it  until  by  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation he  had  discovered  its  intrinsic  meaning,  its  relations  and  bearings, 
and  brought  out  of  it  "  reproof,  correction,  and  instruction  in  righteousness." 

His  perceptions  were  so  fine,  and  his  appreciation  of  the  varied  needs  of 
his  congregation  so  correct,  that  his  sermons  took  in  a  large  range  of  re- 
ligious truth ;  but  he  liked  best  to  dwell  on  the  grand  central,  vital,  and 
soul-stirring  topics  of  the  Bible.  Here  he  was  very  much  in  earnest ;  he 
was  intent  on  the  exhibition  and  inculcation  of  those  all-important  doctrines 
and  duties  growing  out  of  man's  relation  to  his  Maker,  and  the  ransom  paid 
by  a  crucified  Saviour  for  "  a  world  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  Forgelfiil 
of  himself  and  all  else  in  his  subject,  how  would  his  clear  hazel  eye  kindle, 
and  the  warm  blood  mount  to  his  very  brow,  as  he  pressed  home  upon  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  his  beloved  hearers  those  great  practical  obliga- 
tions, the  sense  of  which  so  moved  his  own  soul !  While  there  was  no 
effort  at  fine  composition  or  rhetorical  effect,  there  was  always  an  effort  to 
enlighten,  convince,  and. impress. 

His  own  simple,  unaffected  piety  and  depth  of  religious  experience  gave 
weight  and  unction  to  every  word  he  uttered.  With  a  natural  grace  of  man- 
ner and  gesture,  he  had  at  times  a  sweet  and  persuasive  attractivenessi 
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which  cannot  be  sufficiently  described.    This  was  particularly  noticeable  at 
his  evening  lectures,  where  his  remarks  were  always  extemporaneous,  and 
highly  valued  by  those  who  attended  them.    Although  not  systematic  enough 
in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  he  was  extremely  methodical  as  to  arrange- 
ment in  his  sermons. 

The  topic  lay  so  clearly  in  his  mind,  and  the  course  of  argument  was  so 
ell  defined,  that  as  a  general  thing  he  wrote  steadily  on  from  beginning 
end,  only  stopping  for  half  an  hour's  rest,  or  to  take  his  necessary  food, 
C  bus  proving  the  truth  of  the  remark  made  of  him  by  Dr.  Woods,  that  '*  he 
aid  great  continuity  of  thought.''  It  was  to  him  an  all-absorbing  work; 
ut  though  strengthening  and  stimulating  to  his  mental  powers,  it  drew 
rgely  upon  his  susceptible  nervous  nature.  He  was  prodigal  of  his  re- 
urces.  It  was  his  custom  during  the  winter  and  spring  to  write  two  ser- 
ons  a  week,  but  he  made  no  provision  for  the  future.  He  never  had  a 
sermon  in  advance.  When  an  exchange  was  in  anticipation,  he  was  some- 
'ft-imes  urged  to  write  one,  but  he  could  never  do  it ;  a  pressure  must  be  on 
l^im,  a  need  before  him,  or  his  mind  could  not  work.  Had  he  been  able  to 
^sqoalize  his  efforts  in  this  respect,  he  would  perhaps  have  labored  to  greater 
^idvaniage,  certainly  with  less  physical  exhaustion. 

Mr.  Adair  thus  writes  of  him  as  a  public  speaker  and  writer :  — 

^  Aj  a  preacher  be  possessed  two  prime  elements  of  an  effective  speaker,  — 
'XiataraloeM  and  earnestness.  He  loathed  affectation  wherever  he  discovered  it, 
T)ut  most  of  all  in  the  pulpit,  and  regarded  even-  attempt  to  play  the  orator  or 
1^1  dramatize  while  «lfliverin;T  the  me«ea;:e  of  Go<l  to  m*:n  as  sacrilege.  His  ••tron(( 
di^relUh  of  all  mere  artificial  frienfbhipf  and  courtesies,  and  Lis  confttitutional 
gmlt;le*5ne?«  of  Lt^art  an^i  life,  may  have  led  Lim  to  undervalue  the  iuifK^rtance  of 
a  goo-i  style  of  oratorj^  in  the  pulpit,  and  to  consecrate  his  entire  ener:ri».'S  in  pre- 
paring 1?'i  m*.<^ag*:  he  wa<  to  deliver  to  Li*  people  in  Goal's  name.  This  message 
was  always  couc-Lei  in  fitting  words  and  delivered  with  becoming  solemiiiiy  aLd 
earnestness. 

-  In  tbe  puljtit  Dr.  Abl^jit  was  alwny?  natural  and  earnest  TTie  exprf-6>?-ions 
of  Lis  couriieLaxi-:>.',  lUe  ion»-«  of  Li*  voice,  arid  hi?  action  were  the  tnie  indices 
of  Li*  mir.d  and  L»;art.  No  arti^tio  gi^^ture.  no  frigned  toiie  r-r  IvA.  charact'-rized 
his  prtra'.iiirjg.  \hz  -j*  <ke  the  truth  c'»rar]y  ar-d  VjMIy.  He  ?fioke  at  he  l>-li*^ved. 
In  piXKiiimin:^  ih'i  t.-;tL  a-  it  i*  in  J'.-;u<  Le  hvl  no  h\^tWr\  to  ofTr  {'jt  Li-*  me*- 
*age.  Ilia  mind  was  >-j  firm  in  the  convicti^/n  of  the  triitL  of  the  (>^f]f*:\  Le 
preache-i.  and  hU  hea.n  =o  i;i/0'jed  w:?b  its  *p:rit.  t*jat  Le  •;ttrre'l  in  (.  hrK"*  st^rad 
the  mesfagf?  wrnt  in  wrrry  fr'Hn  a'/ovi-  a^  or.e  Laving  a:-.»Lori:y.  'ihe  coniial 
adopion  of  the  dcH-triries  of  gra'.t:  :".>r  hi?  ow.'i  ^aivari'^rj,  arj  i  :h*:!r  j -rr'.eivwi  ne- 
ct**;:v  f..r  the  iSkWixlltn  of  LI?  ;-rar':r-.  -''ivt  e%rr;»r-rriei*  itiA  i;ij:.r*:--i-.»:rj'-i«*  to  L!i 
manner  in  t-t;  p-I^it,  iL'.-gL  in  ih-:  vi-.-w  of  som^  i*.  ni^iv  Lave  la^.kel  oratorical 
finish. 

*•  H ^  h  a  i  a  Li _-b  : :  >.-  a!  v f  a  «-: rr: j  o :: .  i  i: !  •»  :.r  ri  L e  •  'i  *  ! , '  n  to  w r. :  ■:  ;. e  ai  r.i'r'l 
at  its  realization.     B-:  Lowe*-.T  •';:',e--2f-:l  Le  w-ia  ir*  tie:  e**.::ai:i:.:i  of  otLer*,  :a 
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his  own  he  always  fell  below  this  high  standard.  Notwithstanding  bis  intellect 
was  of  a  superior  grade,  and  his  scholarly  attainments  were  of  a  high  order,  be 
made  no  ostentatious  display  of  his  superiority.  He  was  truly  modest  and  un- 
pretending. 

"  Before  he  engaged  in  the  composition  of  a  sermon,  he  thoroughly  premedi- 
tated on  the  subject  of  his  intended  discourse.  The  passage  of  Scripture  that 
contained  or  suggested  this  subject  was  diligently  and  critically  examined.  He 
was  a  .good  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar,  and  his  knowledge  of  these  languages 
was  made  available  to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of  ike  text  of  Scripture  on 
which  he  was  about  to  write.  All  other  sources  within  his  reach,  likely  to 
throw  light  on  this  point,  and  suggest  to  his  mind  kindred  thoughts,  were  brought 
into  requisition,  so  that  he  commenced  the  writing  of  his  sermon  with  his  mind 
and  heart  full  of  his  subject.  In  his  written  discourse  there  was  no  display  of 
learning  and  criticism.  Tlie  results  of  hb  investigations,  and  not  the  mode  by 
which  these  results  were  reached,  constituted  the  materials  of  which  bis  sermon 
was  composed,  and  by  his  admirable  homiletic  skill  he  arranged  these  materials 
in  a  natural  and  lucid  order  which  imparted  unity  and  freshness  to  the  entire 
composition. 

**  His  sermons  were  eminently  scriptural.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  they 
abounded  with  numerous  quotations  from  the  Bible,  but  that  they  were  imbued 
with  the  truth  of  inspiration  from  beginning  to  end.  They  were  not,  like  too 
many  sermons  of  modem  times,  cold  and  jejune,  moral  and  intellectual  essa3ra, 
gratifying  perhaps  to  a  sentimental  religionist,  but  of  no  value  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  a  perishing  sinner  or  to  comfort  and  edify  a  believer.  His  sermons  were 
thoroughly  evangelical.  They  consisted  of  clear  and  impressive  expositions  of 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  warm  and  tender  appeals  to  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  men.  He  shunned  not  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 
The  total  depravity  of  man,  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  justification 
by  faith  in  an  atoning  Redeemer  he  never  obscured  by  ambiguous  phraseology. 
On  these  and  kindred  points  he  expressed  himself  clearly,  fully,  and  fearlessly,  as 
one  commissioned  by  Grod  to  declare  these  truths  to  men. 

*^  Dr.  Abbott  made  no  efibrt  at  embellishment  in  the  composition  of  his  sermons, 
yet  his  words  were  always  chosen  with  judgment,  and  his  sentences  constructed 
tastefully,  so  that  his  style  was  always  perspicuous  and  smooth.  Whatever  he 
lacked  as  a  public  speaker,  the  most  fastidious  critic  seldom  discovered  any  de- 
fects in  his  style  of  writing.  Without  any  special  efibrt  on  his  part,  his  written 
sermons  were  always  in  accord  with  the  rules  of  rhetoric. 

"  He  had  no  favorite  sermons  on  which  he  had  bestowed  much  time  and  labor, 
for  he  never  went  abroad  candidating,  or  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  notoriety 
by  preaching  a  great  sermon.  No  minister  of  the  present  day  has  less  desire  for 
distinction  than  Dr.  Abbott  had.  If  one  sermon  received  more  of  his  thoughts 
and  attention  than  another,  it  was  because  of  some  special  demand  of  bis  own 
parish.  He  aimed  to  make  all  his  sermons  as  good  as  time  and  circumstances 
would  permit,  and  to  make  each  excel  its  predecessor.  The  following  remarks  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Sbedd  were  exemplified  in  his  case :  *  The  discourse  of  a  preacher 
ought  uniformly  to  bear  the  marks  of  a  lofly  aim.  Not  that  one  sermon  will  be 
as  excellent  as  another,  any  more  than  one  subject  will  be  as  fertile  as  another. 
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But  the  taant  of  toniQnitiiig  year  after  year  ooght  to  diow  UuU  Uie  preaclier 
h  ■ifiificil  wkk  no  haaCj,  peiianctoiy  perforaiuice  of  his  dutiet,  that  there  is  con* 
■tantlj  floelnig  helbre  him,  and  beckoning  him  on,  a  noble  and  high  idea  of  what 
a  aeimoo  alwajs  should  be.' 

''His  sermooa  fiir  the  most  part  were  written  at  one  sitting.  His  mind  and 
beart  bong  aroosed  bj  thorough  premeditation,  he  wrote  with  ease  and  fluency^ 
and  did  not  intennit  his  writing  until  the  sermon  was  finished.  On  this  account 
liis  written  discoorses  were  a  continuons  flow  of  fresh  and  glowing  thoughts,  that 
seldom  fidled  to  kindle  corresponding  emotions  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  Rev. 
Br.  Shedd,  in  laying  down  maxims  for  sermonising,  suggests  the  continuous  com- 
poiition  of  a  sermon  as  an  important  point  *  Too  many  sermons,*  romarki  this 
profeanr,  'are  composed  during  an  intermittent  activitj  of  the  mind,  which  doi« 
not  draw  upon  its  deepest  resources  and  its  best  powers.  The  sermon  is  the  pro- 
duet  of  a  series  of  isolated  efforts,  instead  of  one  long,  strong  application.  It 
wearsi  consequentlj,  a  fragmentary  character  and  appearance,  as  if  written  one 
sentence  at  a  time,  or  each  paragraph  by  itself.  Even  if  there  is  a  connec- 
tion of  the  parts,  there  is  no  Jusion  of  them ;  even  if  the  discourse  has  method, 
it  has  no  glow,*  Dr.  Abbott's  written  sermons  possessed  in  a  high  decree  a  natural 
and  logical  arrangement  of  parts,  which  were  Ju$ed  into  a  glowing  unity.  Though 
not  much  known  beyond  his  own  parish,  he  was  an  instructive  and  imprenuvo 
preacher.  His  appreciating  friends  often  wished  to  introduce  him  to  a  wider 
sphere  of  usefulness,  for  which  he  was  so  well  fitted,  but  he  persistently  dcrlinod 
an  these  proposals.  His  long  and  successful  minittry  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  however, 
win  make  a  far  better  exhibit  on  the  day  of  final  audit  than  that  of  many  a  min- 
ister whose  fiuno  has  been  heralded  through  the  land." 

Bev.  Dr.  Milton  P.  Braman,  who  was  for  many  yoars  ono  of  Dr.  Ab- 
bott's most  intimate  friends,  and  who  thorouglily  un(lcr8(oo<l  IiIh  intf^llcictual 
character  and  habits  of  mind  and  thought,  describes  him  in  tho  following 
language :  — 

**  He  posBCflsed  an  investigating  mind.  Diflicult  questions  in  exogftniii,  th^oUigy, 
or  in  any  department  in  which  his  inquiries  were  employed,  were  \\(A  impstiently 
disnisBed,  as  by  those  whose  indolence  discourages  effort,  and  who  are  v.<mU*ui  to 
leave  them  in  their  original  obscurity.  He  kept  a  tenacious  hold  of  them,  and  if 
necessary  avocations  interrupted  pursuit,  he  recurred  to  them  again,  reviewed  theni 
with  diligent  application,  and  sought  their  solution  by  jiemevering  reM*arf'b.  It 
was  his  custom  for  years  previous  to  his  death  to  commit  to  paj>er  nuhy'A'\M  in- 
teresting his  attention,  that  were  suggested  to  his  thoughts  by  rea^linf^  and  rHUui' 
tion,  lest  they  should  escape  his  recollection,  and  U>  emlirace  opfK/rtunitiirs  r/f 
meditation  and  converse  with  friends,  to  acquire  as  clear  a  knowledge  ttf  them  as 
it  was  possible  to  gain.  When  he  had  reaches!  concluf<ions  which  apfieared  natis- 
ftctory,  some  new  phases  of  the  question  would  wA,  unfre^jui^ntly  |ir<^*nt  them- 
selves to  his  mind,  that  involved  them  in  unexjiect^l  perplexity,  which  wr/uM 
lead  to  as  thoroo^  a  re-examination  of  them  as  if  they  ha^l  for  the  firvt  time 
been  brought  to  his  notice  and  awakened  liis  curiosity.  'Ihin  invincible  j>ertina- 
cit)'  of  deliberation  yielded  constant  increase  to  the  strength  an«l  riches  of  his 
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mental  culture,  and  prevented  that  exhaustion  of  material  for  lengthened  mini»- 
trations  which  overtakes  superficial  thinkers,  who,  afler  a  season  of  blazing  popu- 
larity, find  themselves  unable  to  sustain  their  elevation,  and  are  compelled  to  seek 
new  fields  of  effort. 

**  Dr.  Abbott's  mind  was  discriminating  in  its  perceptions.  This  quality  seemf 
so  necessarily  to  result  from  the  foregoing,  or  to  be  so  involved  in  it,  that  a  con- 
sideration of  it  might  be  thought  repetitious  and  superfluous.  But  may  not  such 
a  dtFposition  and  capacity  to  investigate  be  united  with  different  degrees  of  the 
power  of  making  nice  distinctions  ?  and  may  not  great  capacity  of  indefatigable 
search  be  so  wanting  in  the  quality  of  drawing  accurate  lines  as  to  fail  of  accom- 
plishing results  which  might  be  reached  by  an  inferior  understanding  poaseanng 
finer  perceptions  ? 

**  Bishop  Warburton  is  universally  conceded  to  have  possessed  an  intellect  of 
wonderful  penetration,  but  many  minds  of  much  less  general  vigor  are  able  to 
see  at  a  glance  what  he  failed  to  discern  for  want  of  a  more  microscopic  vinoo, 
when  he  framed  his  great,  but  on  the  whole  unsuccessful,  ai^ument  for  the  divine 
legation  of  Moses. 

*'  The  two  traits  of  mind  under  consideration  were  combined  in  good  proper* 
tions  to  each  other  in  the  subject  of  this  notice.  He  saw  no^  only  comprehen« 
sively,  but  minutely  and  clearly.  There  was  no  confusion  or  viagueness  in  the 
ideas  which  he  formed  of  the  objects  of  his  inspection.  They  appeared  to  his 
mental  vision  with  well-defined  acuteness,  rounded  off  and  divided  from  each 
other  in  contemplation  as  they  were  in  their  actually  different  qualities  and  char- 
acter, and  intelligent  auditors  who  sought  distinct  views  of  truth  and  duty,  and 
whose  religious  emotions  were  regulated  and  solidified  by  luminous  convictions  of 
the  understanding,  could  not  but  have  a  high  appreciation  of  discourses  which 
lent  such  aid  to  that  form  of  religious  improvement  which  they  most  sought  from 
the  means  appointed  for  their  edification. 

"  The  mind  of  Dr.  Abbott  was  well  balanced.  The  symmetry  of  his  intellec- 
tual powers  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  kept  him  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  anything  erratic,  extravagant,  or  disproportioned  in  his  theological  opinions 
and  discourses. 

**  If  he  had  possessed  a  natural  temperament  or  ambition  of  vain  applause,  as  he 
did  not,  inclining  him  to  distorted  rhetoric,  florid  coloring,  or  a  reiterated  and 
startling  discussion  of  subjects  which  held  exaggerated  prominence  in  popular 
opinion,  the  h^ppy  constitution  of  his  mental  faculties  would  have  done  much  to 
check  such  tendencies,  and  restrain  them  within  the  limits  of  sobriety.  Chaste- 
ness  of  imagination,  a  judgment  free  from  all  manner  of  obliquity,  a  very  discreet 
propriety  of  sentiment  and  expression,  a  mode  of  presenting  divine  truth  most 
suited  to  judicious  reason,  to  unperverted  conscience,  to  temperate  and  well- 
governed  emotions,  were  properties  which  appeared  with  distinguishing  promi- 
nence in  the  ministerial  performances  of  Dr.  Abbott 

*'  The  vigor  and  soundness  of  his  understanding  appeared  in  the  exercise  of  its 
wise  and  firm  control  over  some  of  the  strongest  feelings  of  his  heart.  -He  pos- 
sessed naturally  an  exceedingly  kind  and  affectionate  disposition,  and  when  he 
surveyed  the  variety  and  extent  of  human  wretchedness,  in  connection  with 
the  government  of  an  infinitely  benevolent  Creator  directing  all  the  affairs  of 
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worid,  it  oAbb  oetMioBBd  a  great  degi«e  of  perplexity  and  MdiMw.    H« 

"W  pmicalBif  depnaad  br  tbose  terriUe  shipwrecks  and  railrMul  <Hfiaft«ra 

^  viidi  ■oBMrani  fires  are  ooorigned  to  a  sodden  and  sbockiii|t  tenninatMMiy 

aad  maDeriBtod  aad  deep  disticw  ^BfTosed  tlmmgh  a  widely  bereaved  comntt* 

any. 

'  It  was  also  widi  tlie  most  painfbl  commiseration  that  li«  extended  his  ticws 
to  tbe  fbtore  worid,  and  contemplated  the  awfnl  sniTcring  in  which  so  many  of 
would  be  phmged  in  consequence  of  irreKgioos  lires.  But  whilst 
were  seasons  in  wbich  he  scarce  Imew  how  to  reconcile  the  wretchedness 
a  tins  worid  or  anodier  with  the  divine  perfections,  he  never  for  a 
It  donbled  Ae  exercise  of  a  wise  and  holy  Providence  over  the  events  of 
woridi  or  a  fiitore  state  of  severe  retributory  justice.  The  convictions  of  a 
*^re]l-i«|gnlated  understanding,  formed  by  a  carefbl  scrutiny  of  the  inspired  Wonl^ 
owerpowered  those  tendendes  which  have  betrayed  so  many  into  the  belief  of  per- 


**  There  are  few  individuals  who  have  been  compelled  to  nuuntun  such  a  stem 

with  aente  sensibilities,  in  view  of  the  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence 

the  doom  of  the  unpardoned  sinner.    Some  persons  deny  the  existence  of 

suffering  after  death,  from  imperfect  views  of  human  guilt,  and  inadetiuate 

of  the  hofinesB  and  justice  of  God,  or  from  an  unwillingness  to  submit 

lives  to  the  restraints  of  virtue  and  piety.    In  feet,  each  of  these  views  in* 

most  of  those  who  renounce  what  the  Christian  Church  generally  has 

JB  maintained  to  be  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  respecting  the  final  condition 

men.    If  Dr.  Abbott  had  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Universalism,  or  a  final  rot- 

'toration  of  all  men  to  virtne  and  happiness,  the  belief  would  have  resulte<l  in  no 

small  degree  from  the  singular  amiability  and  swcotno5S  of  his  temper.     There 

sure  some  instances  which,  however,  we  are  compelled  to  believe  tn  Ih>  fow,  in 

"which  men  whose  piety  we  dare  not  question,  whose  reverence  of  the  sncred 

^ord  appears  most  sincere,  have  allowed  the  kindness  and  comiuiMion  o(  their 

disposition  so  to  obscure  their  mental  pen*eptions  that  they  have  adopted  theories 

of  the  universality  of  human  redemption  in  opposition  to  the  evident  teachings  of 

Christianity. 

**  It  is  a  strong  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  Dr.  Abbott's  undentamlin);,  as 
well  as  to  the  sincerity  and  strength  of  his  piety,  that  ho  subjected  some  of  tho 
most  exquisitely  lovely  impulses  that  ever  moved  a  human  Ikwoui  to  the  (*onclu- 
nons  which  he  maintained  with  unwavering  constancy  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

*'  Dr.  Abbott  had  the  power  of  rapid  and  corn^ct  com|)osition  to  nn  unusual 
degree.  He  possessed  a  physical  constitution  that  opposed  olH<ta<?les  to  eertnin 
forms  and  degrees  of  exertion.  Although  his  mind  was  in  a  state  of  in(M*sHant  and 
active  exercise,  he  was  inclined  to  protract  the  direct  preparation  of  his  pulpit 
duties  till  the  stimulus  of  necessity  roused  his  faculties  to  re(pii}«ite  exertion.  It 
was  then  that  his  powers  acted  with  great  alacrity,  and  he  would  fniisli  the  prep- 
aration of  a  sermon  abounding  with  vigorous  thou^rht,  and  clothed  with  aecurato 
and  pleasing  diction,  in  so  brief  a  space  of  time  as  to  excite  feelings  of  admira- 
tion and  surprise  in  those  who  were  acquainted  with  tlie  celerity  of  the  process 
and  the  value  of  the  result 

*'  Said  one  of  his  intelligent  hearers  to  the  writer,  not  long  ailor  his  pastor's  sot- 
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tlement,  when  expressing  his  satisfaction  with  his  sermons :  "  Mr.  Abbott  can  pre- 
pare in  a  few  hours  a  discourse  fit  to  be  delivered  in  the  first  pulpit  in  the 
country.'  The  excellences  of  his  composition  certainly  were  not  diminished  by 
the  progress  of  years  and  the  continued  enlargement  of  his  powers. 

"  Dr.  Abbott  affected  no  arts  of  oratory  ;  he  relied  upon  no  forms  of  gesticula- 
tion ;  he  depended  on  no  attempt  at  powerful  and  musical  intonation ;  but  in  a 
most  unassuming  manner,  with  great  absence  of  show,  with  a  quiet  and  simple 
delivery,  he  proclaimed  scriptural  and  solid  truth  in  a  perspicuous,  smooth,  and 
elevated  style,  and  by  thought  and  phrase  equally  gratified  taste,  intelligence,  and 
piety  in  the  assembly.  Whilst  he  made  his  chosen  profession  the  object  of  hia 
chief  attention,  he  retained  a  good  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  classical  studies 
of  his  collegiate  course.  He  loved  science ;  he  read  variously,  and  kept  himself 
so  familiar  with  active  human  life  and  passing  events,  as  to  give  freshness  and 
raciness  to  his  thoughts,  and  a  happy  appropriateness  to  his  public  addresses.** 

That  Dr.  Abbott  deeply  felt  bis  responsibility  as  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel may  be  seen  from  the  following  words  addressed  to  his  people :  — 

"  If  I  have  one  regret  in  reviewing  the  past,  it  is  that  my  ministry  has  been  at- 
tended by  so  many  imperfections.  Never  with  a  more  impressive  sadness  have 
they  visited  my  soul  than  amid  the  tender  recollections  that  spring  up  around  me 
now.  Yet  in  view  of  them  all,  brethren,  I  can  say  with  truth  I  have  aimed  to 
promote  your  welfare.  I  have  been  influenced  by  no  love  of  rule,  have  had  no 
points  to  carry  of  individual  ambition  in  the  government  of  the  church.  I  have 
resorted  to  no  ecclesiastical  manoeuvring,  no  underground  operations,  to  sustain 
my  influence.  Whenever  it  shall  require  such  support  it  will  be  time  for  it  to 
die. 

"  I  have  never  separated  my  interests  from  yours,  and  have  regarded  this  great 
object,  the  welfare  of  the  church,  as  one  common  to  us  all,  as  one  that  unites 
us  all  as  brethren  ;  one  too  high  and  too  sacred  to  be  contaminated  by  paltry  am- 
bition, too  dear  to  be  perilled  by  selfish  policy,  and  were  I  to  be  called  to  give  an 
account  of  my  stewardship  to-day,  I  think  I  could  say  with  an  honest  heart,  that 
I  have  never  preached  to  you  anything  I  did  not  believe  to  be  consistent  with  the 
Word  of  God.  I  have  indulged  in  no  adventurous  speculations,  nor  sought  to  re- 
move the  ancient  landmarks,  or  wandered  in  that  doubtful  territory  which  bounds 
the  confines  of  truth  ;  but  I  have  labored  to  understand  it  better,  and  my  convic- 
tions of  its  simple  majesty  have  grown  stronger,  and  never  while  I  preach  this  gos- 
pel may  I  be  permitted  to  utter  a  word  that  shall  confound,  or  mislead,  or  render 
the  Word  of  God  of  no  efiect  Of  all  responsibilities  none  can  be  greater  than 
that  of  giving  instruction  out  of  the  oracles  of  God,  and  I  desire  ever  to  place 
before  me  the  depths  of  that  woe  denounced  upon  him  who  shsill  prevent  its 
sacred  utterances." 

Dr.  Abbott_wa8  remarkable  for  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  his  character. 
His  artlessness  was  almost  childlike.  He  was  trustful  and  unsuspecting, 
believing  in  the  goodness  of  all. 

His  temperament  was  ardent,  and  all  his  impulses  were  quick  and  wann. 
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of  iajoiy  vat  keen  and  bis  resentment  strong,  bat  be  had  so 
■mcb  genuine  kindnew  of  beait  tbat  be  coold  nerer  cbensb  iU-will ;  be 
w  sore  qoiddj  to  fbtpre,  bo verer  great  tbe  prorocation.  In  addition  to 
mnatmal  Jnclinalion  to  pot  tbe  best  eonstroction  npon  tbe  conduct  of  otben* 
be  bad  a  large  sbare  of  tbaft  cbaritj  wbicfa  is  bj  St.  Paul  consdefcd  tbe 
Ant  dencnt  of  lel^^ion. 

He  was  aaguhrij  unpictentious  in  aO  bis  babits  of  dailj  life,  and  bis 
witb  tboee  witb  wbom  be  came  in  contact.  Altboogb  a  man  of 
decided  opinions  upon  all  matten  of  a  religious,  politieaL  or  etbical 
dbaiader,  be  nerer  liolentiT  obtruded  tbem  npon  otbers.  His  desire 
■eemed  to  be  that  all  around  bim  sbould  be  bappj  and  at  peace,  and 
■o  be  bad  always  a  cbeeHnl  word  and  a  pleasant  smile  for  CTerj  one, 
and  bis  presence  was  ererywliere  welcomed.  His  benignant  countenance 
was  an  index  of  bis  beaity  and  was  a  constant  assursnce  of  his  sincerity 
and  good  feeling:  So  fer  as  be  could,  he  aimed  at  making  CTerj  one^s 
life  brighter  and  happier.  Had  he  been  a  man  of  wealth,  he  would 
bare  dispensed  bis  means  with  a  liberal  hand. 

His  nature  was  so  large  and  generous,  that  it  distressed  bim  to  witness 
trouble  of  anj  sort,  and  many  who  suffered  found  great  relief  ftom  his  dis- 
interested fympathy  and  counseL  He  was  always  ready  to  lend  a  listen- 
ing ear,  and  to  return  a  Toice  of  consolation.  Out  of  the  pulpit,  he  did  not 
coowipr  it  necessary  to  preach,  but  rather  preferred  in  a  quiet  and  gentle 
way  to  accomplish  the  best  result  of  tbe  best  preaching  by  ^  going  about 
doing  good."  Hence  it  was  that  he  was  amreraally  beloTed,  and  hence  the 
reoiark  so  frequently  made,  that  tbe  people  of  one  denomination  seemed  to 
like  him  as  well  as  those  of  another,  and  yet,  as  has  been  before  indicated, 
bis  religious  opinions  were  rery  decided  and  sharply  defined.  While  he 
bad  DO  doubt  whatever  of  their  soundness,  be  had  respect  for  those  who 
differed  from  him,  and  was  thus  on  terms  of  good-will  with  all.  Refined 
and  sensitiTC,  he  was  incapable  of  Toluntarily  wounding  the  feelings  of 
any  one.  So  careful  was  he  in  this  respect  that  be  won  the  affection  of 
others  before  they  were  aware  of  it,  and  without  effort.  He  was  a  true 
friend,  constant  and  trustworthy  ;  separation  and  dis:ance  could  not  di- 
minish his  affection  ;  the  absent  were  rather  tbe  more  tenderly  loved  and 
remembered.  He  was  too  entirely  regardless  and  independent  of  the  ac- 
cidents of  life  in  thL^  respect.  The  rebuke  of  the  Apostle  James,  ^  My 
briithren,  have  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory, 
with  respect  of  persons,'*  coold  never  have  been  administered  to  him.  His 
more  humble  friends  were  not  only  as  fondly  loved  and  as  attentively 
treated  by  him  as  those  in  a  higher  social  position,  but  it  is  believed  that  he 
never  recognized  the  difference,  even  in  thought. 

In  one  sense  Dr.  Abbott  was  a  friend  to  all,  but  to  those  with  whom  he 
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was  more  intimatelj  allied  by  the  ties  of.  kindred,  or  that  nameless  mag- 
netic attraction  which  so  fuses  congenial  spirits  and  cements  afifectiony  he 
was  a  friend  indeed.  To  them  he  gave  the  whole  wealth  of  his  nature, 
his  best  thoughts,  the  best  fruits  of  his  scholarship,  and  the  warmest  out- 
pourings of  his  heart  All  his  surviving  intimate  friends  will  bear  tes- 
timony to  this.  And,  underlying  all,  was  a  Vein  of  playfulness  and  good- 
fellowship,  which  made  him  a  most  agreeable  companion ;  this  sometimes* 
but  not  often,  advanced  to  wit.  He  was  not  caustic  enough  to  be  a  genuine 
wit ;  he  was  too  kind-hearted  to  hurt  any  one  for  the  sake  of  a  telling  point 
or  a  sounding  period. 

He  had  a  peculiar  yearning  for  those  he  loved,  which  he  constantly  indi- 
cated by  outward  demonstrations,  and  nothing  gratified  him  so  much  as 
actual  manifestations  in  return.  A  warm  greeting  even,  and  a  hearty  grasp 
of  the  hand,  would  cause  him  to  smile  his  own  smile  with  a  special  satis- 
faction. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  of  Dr.  Abbott's  personal  charac- 
ter that  he  had  a  natural  adaptation  for  pastoral  visitation.  It  was  never 
irksome  to  him ;  he  did  not  look  on  it  as  a  duty  only  to  be  performed  as  a 
part  of  ministerial  labor,  but  as  a  privilege  and  pleasure  when' he  had  time 
and  strength  to  accomplish  it.  While  he  would  never  allow  it  to  take  prece- 
dence of  his  pulpit  studies,  these  in  his  estimation  calling  for  the  best  of 
his  time  and  ability,  he  made,  as  his  diary  will  show,  a  great  many  visits  in 
the  course  of  every  year.  He  did  his  best  in  this  respect,  hence,  if  he 
could  not  call  upon  all,  he  did  not  consider  himself  culpable,  or  feel  that  he 
had  been  remiss  in  service.  He  was  only  grieved  because  he  could  not 
entirely  satisfy  his  people.  He  was  so  genial  and  social  that  he  liked  to 
sit  down  with  them,  thus  familiarly  in  their  homes,  to  enter  into  their  inter- 
ests as  families  and  individuals,  and  to  receive  any  confidence  which  might 
be  placed  in  him.  As  their  friend  and  spiritual  guide,  he  was  glad  to  assist 
them  by  word  or  act,  to  give  them  his  sympathy,  and  ask  theirs  in  return. 
Giving  largely,  he  was  disposed  to  exact  largely. 

He  entered  their  dwellings  in  the  easiest  manner,  "  going  right  in  "  as 
unceremoniously  as  if  entering  his  own  house,  and  searching  even  to  the 
kitchen  until  he  found  some  member  of  the  household.  « 

By  the  bedside  of  the  sick  he  was  kind,  gentle,  and  sagacious.  Having 
always  retained  his  interest  in  medical  science,  he  had  a  good  knowledge 
of  diseases  and  their  remedies,  and  sometimes,  when  the  case  was  pot 
urgent  enough  for  the  attendance  of  a  physician,  or  one  was  not  at  hand, 
by  a  timely  suggestion  or  word  of  information,  he  would  give  valuable  ad- 
vice and  assurance,  and  was  by  many  regarded  as  alike  the  good  physician 
of  body  and  soul. 

He  would  tenderly  and  calmly  strive  to  inspire  those  in   prospect  of 
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with  confideoce  in  God,  submiasioa  to  his  will,  and  peaoefal  hope 

the  end. 

All  will  testify  to  his  unremitting  attention  in  the  hoar  of  affliction.    His 

and  prajeri  were  mingled  with  the  tears  and  prajers  of  the  smitten 

Their  sorrows  were  his  sorrows.     He  was  wont  to  say  that  he  could 

sympathize  professionally,  hut  must  suffer  with  those  he  lored.     He 

felt  God*s  proTidenees  among  his  people,  and  was  always  ready  to 

r  them  erery  oonsolation  in  his  power. 

He  was  eminently  a  man  of  peace.  In  his  ministry,  life,  and  oonversa- 
he  exemplified  the  instructions  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  **•  That  the  servant 

God  must  not  striye,  but  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  apt  to  teach,  patient 
in  meekness,  instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves."  His  characteribtic 
lore  of  controversy  was  not  occasioned  by  a  cont^tious  disposition,  but  by 
a  strong  desire  to  elicit  truth. 

He  well  merited  liis  high  reputation  as  a  scholar,  for  he  was  ever  a 
stodenL  He  studied  hard,  and  was  content  with  nothing  short  of  the  utmost 
exactness.  In  addition  to  his  professional  reading,  he  had  always  some 
study  in  hand,  to  which  he  devoted  the  later  hours  of  the  evening,  rarely 
fetiring  before  midnight.  It  is  remembered  that  in  these  quiet  hours,  which 
he  considered  peculiarly  his  own,  that  besides  reading  works  on  medical 
and  other  science,  he  reviewed  ancient  and  modem  history,  he  studied 
English  grammar  in  its  higher  departments,  he  went  over  a  thorough  course 
of  algebra,  and  prepared  lectures  on  astronomy  which  he  delivered  in 
public,  illustrating  them  by  large  diagrams  drawn  with  bis  own  Land.  As 
has  been  stated,  he  was  a  gv)od  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  scholar.  These 
language^,  with  classical  reading,  made  op  a  i>art  of  his  daily  life. 

He  thus  not  onlv  furnished  to  himself  a  fresh  fountain  whence  to  draw 
instruction  for  others,  but  secured  a  plea>ing  ele^nince  of  style  both  in 
writing  and  conversation.  He  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  the  light 
literature  of  the  day.  He  was  fond  of  certain  kinds  of  jioetry ;  Cowper, 
Young,  and  Gray  were  his  favorite  authors.  Ilis  taste  being  formed  in  the 
older  school,  he  did  not  appreciate  modem  fioetry ;  he  could  not  or  would 
not  understand  Tennvson  and  Mrs.  Browning. 

He  La^l  a  pleasant  way  of  going  about  the  house  repeating  in  a  loud 
tone  passages  from  Gray*s  Elegy  and  Dr.  Watia's  Hymns,  which  he 
liked  best  of  alL  He  would  sing  the  latter  before  he  was  out  of  bed  in  the 
morning,  and  when  expostulated  with,  on  aocourit  of  this  habit,  would  good- 
naturedly  say,  **  The  great  W  ebster  sang  Dr.  Watts  in  the  morning,  and 
so  do  I." 

He  was  a  true  lover  of  nature,  whose  ever- varying  moods  and  aspects  he 
regarded  with  the  eye  of  a  poet,  philosopher,  and  Christian.  Everything 
beautiful  to  him  in  its  season.     He  as  thoroughly  enjoyed  a  hard  walk  in 
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winter,  buffeting  the  snow-laden  wind,  as  a  ramble  in  a  drowsy  summer 
afternoon.  He  was  never  happier  than  when,  with  his  little  Greek  Testa- 
ment in  his  pocket,  —  which,  indeed,  was  his  constant  companion, — he  left 
his  home  on  a  bright  morning  for  a  long  and  solitary  walk  to  the  house 
of  a  distant  parishioner,  taking  the  woods  in  his  waj.  As  he  went,  com- 
muning with  nature  and  his  own  soul,  he  saw  everywhere  design  and 
adaptation,  and  acknowledged  God  in  all  the  works  of  his  hands. 

Dr.  Abbott  had  what  Wordsworth  calls  large  "  traditional  sympathiiea.** 
He  revered  the  past,  and  loved  the  things  of  the  past.  At  the  same  time 
no  man  lived  more  fully  in  the  present,  or  entered  more  heartily  into  the 
interests  and  incidents  of  common  life.  He  was  very  zealous  in  the  cause 
of  education,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  promote  its  best  interests.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  school  committee  for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty- 
five  years.  That  accomplished  scholar  and  instructor,  Mr.  Joseph  Hale 
Abbott,  for  many  years  the  principal  of  the  High  School  in  Beverly,  fomad 
him  always  an  earnest  and  warm-hearted  coadjutor  in  all  his  efforts  to 
enhance  the  value  of  the  school,  and  to  put  it  where  it  now  stands,  in  a 
well-established  position  before  the  community.  As  a  citizen  of  Beverly 
be  manifested,  during  his  entire  career,  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  good 
name  and  welfare  of  the  town.  He  made  it  a  point  to  attend  the  town- 
meetings,  and  when,  on  such  occasions,  he  addressed  the  people,  he  was 
always  listened  to  with  the  utmost  respect  and  deference.  If  he  ever 
failed  to  convince,  he  never  failed  to  please,  for  all  believed  in  his  integrity 
of  purpose  and  his  unselfish  desire  to  promote  the  public  good.  There  was 
no  indirection  about  him.  This  everybody  knew  and  everybody  believed. 
Therefore  his  opinions  carried  much  weight,  and  went  far  towards  mould- 
ing and  shaping  public  sentiment.  During  the  war  he  was  ardent  in  the 
cause  for  the  integrity  of  the  Union  and  the  honor  of  his  country's  flag, 
and  like  many  others  was  willing  to  illustrate  his  patriotism  by  exposing 
his  youngest  son  to  the  dangers  of  the  battle-field,  leaving  the  result  with 
God ;  and  by  his  voice,  his  pen,  and  the  whole  weight  of  his  personal  influ- 
ence, he  did  all  in  his  power  to  crush  the  rebellion.  The  feeling  with  • 
which  he  was  regarded  by  his  ministerial  brethren,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
association  to  which  he  belonged,  may  be  expressed  in  brief:  "He  was 
the  brother  beloved." 

It  is  not  claimed  that  he  was  a  perfect  man.  He  was  very  human.  « 
His  faults,  if  faults  they  could  be  called,  were  rather  negative  than  posi- 
tive. He  was  somewhat  deficient  in  self-assertion  and  self-reliance  in 
some  particulars.  He  was,  perhaps,  too  slow  in  reaching  his  decisions 
sometimes,  fearing  that  he  might  decide  wrongly.  He  was  prone,  also, 
to  look  on  the  dark  side  of  things,  and  to  exaggerate  in  his  own  imagina- 
tion such  obstacles  as  seemed  to  be  before  him.    And  he  needed  at  sach 
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the  ttrongert  men  do^  the  stimnhn  of  allectioiuite  STmpeth j  and 
L 

Dr.  Ahbotty  after  letbing  from  his  pastonitey  continaed  to  reside  in  BeT- 

'y  which  had  heen  so  manj  jean  his  home,  and  where  he  had  formed  so 

ij  strong  attachments.    He  preached  often,  accommodating  his  hrethrm, 

sopplring  vacant  diorohes  in  the  neighborhood.     His  heakh  slowlj 

it  aordj  dedined ;  he  complained  more  than  ever  of  his  "  heart  trouble,*' 

daring  the  winter  preceding  his  death  perceptiUy  lost  ground.     He 

at  one  time  confined  to  the  hoose  for  two  or  three  weeks,  an  nn- 

nuoal  thing  ft»r  him,  as  he  larelj  yielded   so  fiir  to  his  uncomfortable 

and  painful  feelings.    No  special  anxietj  was  felt  bj  his  friends,  as  he 

had  had  similar  attadcs  before  in  the  cold  weather,  and  it  was  belieyed 

thai  he  would  rallj  with  the  return  of  spring. 

He  alone  feh  that  his  days  were  nearly  numbered.  He  seemed  to  hare 
done  with  earth,  and  to  hare  turned  his  face  toward  '^  that  city  which  hath 
feondations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God."  His  conversation  was  in 
heaven,  and  his  prayers,  always  earnest  and  tender,  assumed  a  higher 
spiritual  tone.  His  soul  was  plainly  in  a  waiting  attitude  for  an  exchange 
of  worlds.  As  the  spring  opened  he  seemed  better.  He  preached  again 
in  his  own  church,  and  administered  once  more  to  his  former  people  the 
holy  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  was  his  last  public  service. 
On  Fast  Day,  one  week  before  his  death,  he  went  out  for  a  short  walk. 
He  turned,  as  he  frequently  did,  into  the  cemetery,  and  after  visiting  the 
graves  of  two  of  his  deceased  deacons,  good  men,  most  ardently  loved 
by  him,  be  said  to  bis  companion,  ^  Now  we  are  here,  let  us  choose  a 
burial-place.  There  are  two  lots,  either  of  which  I  can  have.  I  want  you 
to  decide  between  them";  and  leading  the  way, he  pointed  them  out.  Ap- 
proaching one,  he  remarked,  **  You  see  that  this  is  sunny  and  pleasant, 
and  the  adjoining  lots  are  owned  by  our  neighbors  and  friends.  Some  of 
them  are  already  lying  here.  It  seems  so  social  I  Do  you  not  like  it  ?  " 
An  effurt  was  made  to  draw  him  away,  and  to  turn  his  mind  in  another 
direction,  but  without  avail ;  he  would  not  be  put  off.  **  I  want  you  to  de- 
cide now,*'  he  said  ;  ^  I  shall  lie  here  much  sooner  than  you  suppose.**  The 
choice  was  made,  and  he  returned  home  satisfied.  On  the  following  Satur- 
day his  daughter  arrived  home  after  a  two  months'  absence.  When  she 
inquired  after  his  healih  he  answered,  "  I  have  been  very  feeble,  but  your 
xnotlier  would  not  let  me  die."  He  was  out  on  Sundav,  and  attended  a 
wedding  in  the  evening,  performing  the  marriage  service ;  also  on  Monday. 
On  Tuesday  he  walked  some  distance  to  visit  a  sick  friend,  and  visited  him 
again  on  Wednesday.  On  reaching  home  in  the  afternoon  he  said  he  felt 
greatly  exhausted,  and  lay  down  awhile  to  rest.  During  the  evening  he 
conversed  with  bis  usual  vivacity.     At  night  he  was  to  be  left  alone  at  his 
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own  request,  as  there  was  sickness  in  the  house.  Af^er  the  family  had  re- 
tired he  went  to  the  drug  store,  and  purchased  some  medicine,  tliinking 
that  it  might  be  needed  before  morning.  At  twelve  o'clock  he  waii  by  the 
bedside  of  his  little  sick  grandson.  He  felt  his  pulse,  gave  some  final  di- 
rections, and  then  retired  to  rest.  The  next  morning  he  was  found  quietlj 
reposing  in  the  slumbers  of  death. 

Thus  were  his  prophecies  concerning  himself  fulfilled  ;  thus  did  he  finish 
his  mortal  career.  Spared  all  bodily  pain,  all  agony  of  parting  with  those 
he  loved,  all  dread  of  dark,  mysterious  death,  all  fear  of  passing  alone  along 
its  shadowy  valley,  he  peacefully  shut  his  eyes  on  earth,  to  open  them  in 
heaven. 

A  blessed  death  and  blessed  entrance  into  life. 

An  extract  from  the  discourse  preached  at  his  funeral,  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Foster,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Beverly,  his  warm  personal 
friend,  will  conclude  this  sketch :  — 

**  Our  friend  has  been  taken  from  us,  as  in  a  moment,  no  longer  to  be  with  os  to 
bless  us  by  his  valued  presence.  *  He  bhall  return  no  more  to  his  bouse  ;  neither 
shall  his  place  know  him  any  more.'  We  are  sad  when  we  think  that  we  shall 
not  see  him  again  in  the  various  places  with  which  he  has  been  so  long  iden- 
tified. Hti  will  be  greatly  missed  in  all  our  circles,  from  none  of  which  can  he  be 
taken  away  without  a  great  loss  to  as.  His  removal  is  an  afflictive  event,  which 
comes  very  near  to  many  hearts,  for  he  was  greatly  endeared  to  many,  who  felt  that 
he  was  thrir  true  friend.  Not  a  few  have  said  to  me  since  his  death,  '•  He  was  our 
best  friend  ;  we  have  lost  our  best  friend.*  Tearful  eyes  and  choked  utterances 
have  indicated  the  depth  of  feeling  with  which  these  words  have  been  spoken.  I 
need  not  say  in  this  community  that  he  was  my  friend,  and  that,  too,  in  no  ordi- 
nary sen^e.  For  nearly  eleven  years  we  have  been  most  intimately  acquainted  and 
associated.  There  have  been  but  few  days  when  we  have  not  been  together. 
Never  have  I  had  such  a  companion  as  he  has  been.  With  unusual  propriety  can 
I  adopt  the  language  of  David  on  the  occasion  of  Jonathan's  death,  *  I  am  dis- 
tressed for  thee,  my  brother :  very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  unto  me :  thy  love  to 
me  was  wonderful,  passing  the  love  of  women.'  And  I  may  say  that  he  has 
borne  a  thorough  acquaintance,  as  few  could  bear  to  be  fully  known,  in  daily  in- 
tercourse of  the  most  unguarded  character.  While  I  have  understood  him  fully, 
the  result  has  been  my  increasing  confidence  in  him  as  a  true  man,  worthy  of  the 
highest  regard. 

*'  1  have  seen  him  in  all  circumstances,  and  viewed  him  from  almost  every  point 
of  observation,  so  as  to  comprehend  him  in  all  respects,  and  I  have  by  all  this, 
only  learned  to  value  him  more  and  more  highly  as  new  views  have  been  afibrded, 
and  new  tt-sts  have  been  applied  to  make  him  better  known,  and  to  bring  oat 
what  he  actually  was  as  a  man,  a  scholar,  a  Christian,  and  a  minister. 

*'  He  has  stood  every  test  successfully,  becoming  all  the  time  more  and  more  to 
me  as  my  most  valued  friend. 

'^  He  never  sought  great  things  for  himself,  but  was  contented  with  a  less  impor- 
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teal  position  than  be  was  capable  of  filling.  He  sbniiik  instinctiTely  from  pab- 
lidtj,  preferring  tbe  more  retired  paths  of  duty  rather  than  expose  h-mself  to 
the  pablic  gaze.  Few  men  of  his  strength  haTe  been  so  unconscious  of  their  own 
power  as  he  was,  and  so  little  inclined  to  go  before  the  pubfic  on  rj^dal  occasions. 
Ue  certainly  deserved  to  be  ranked  high  among  the  strong  men  in  the  ministry, 
and  his  name  properly  belongs  among  the  most  honored  of  clerical  names.  His  real 
capabilities  were  hardly  ever  tested  save  in  his  own  pulpit^  where  his  greatest  and 
best  efforts  were  always  made.  There  he  did  himself  more  justice  than  anywhere 
dse.  Hm  own  people  were  his  most  favored  hearers.  There  was  something  to  hear 
wben  lie  preached,  for  he  had  something  to  say.  A  strong  and  earnest  mind  was 
engaged  in  the  utterance  of  weighty  and  solemn  truth.  It  is  my  opinion  that  very 
few  congregations  in  tbe  country  have  had  so  much  of  what  might  be  called  good 
presching  during  the  last  thirty  years  as  this  congregation  has  had  from  their 
late  pastor.  And  his  ministry  was  eminently  successful.  Great  prosperity  at- 
tended his  labors.  The  church  was  built  op  and  the  congregation  enlarged,  till  at 
the  time  he  retired  from  the  pastorale  his  was  one  of  the  largest  congregations  in 
the  Commonwealth.  He  was  a  good  minister,  a  good  preacher,  and  a  good  pastor. 
His  work  was  well  done,  and  his  labor  was  not  in  vain.  It  is  seldom  that  stronger 
attachments  exist  between  pastor  and  people  than  those  which  existed  between 
Jdm  and  very  many  of  his  flock.  He  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  young ;  they 
loved  to  be  with  him ;  they  were  not  afraid  of  him,  and  in  many  ways  they  were 
placed  under  great  obligation  to  him ;  he  was  always  ready  to  aseist  them,  and  his 
services  were  often  of  great  value  to  them,  particularly  in  the  studies  which  they 
might  be  pursuing. 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  His  life  on  earth  is  not  only  ended,  it  is  completed.  He  lived  well,  and  died 
well.  Death  was  gain  for  him ;  he  was  ready  for  its  approach.  His  work  was 
done,  and  he  was  waiting  for  his  reward,  which  he  has  now  received.  Like  Enoch, 
be  went  forward  in  the  path  of  duty,  till  he  reached  the  end  of  the  appointed 
way,  and  then  *  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him.'  Like  David,  he,  after  he  had 
served  his  generation,  by  the  will  of  God  *  fell  on  sleep.'  Like  Mose?,  he  was 
permitted  to  rise  for  a  little  time  on  Nt* bo*s  solemn  yet  glorious  height,  and  view 
the  promised  land,  and  then  he  was  left,  like  the  ancient  servant  of  God.  of  whom 
he  so  often  Fpoke,  to  die  alone,  so  far  a?  mortal  attendants  were  concerned  ;  but  not 
alone  in  another  and  better  sense,  for  there  were  doubtless  immortal  ones  all 
'  around  his  honored  couch,  and  his  disenthralled  ppirit  ascended  on  high  with  a 
bright  and  shining  retinue,  among  whom,  perchance,  were  some  who  had  gone 
before  him  from  among  his  cheri^ihed  flock  to  the  realms  of  the  blest,  where  the 
glorified  forever  rest." 

He  liei»,  surrounded  by  "  neighbors  and  friends,"  in  his  chosen  "  lot," 
which  was  purchased  by  a  friend  and  presented  to  his  family,  where  a 
monument,  the  gift  of  his  parish,  has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  '•  Blessed 
are  the  dead  who  die  in  tbe  Lord.  They  reat  from  their  labors,  and  their 
works  do  follow  them." 
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THE   PILGRIM  FATHERS.* 

§1.    The   Voyage  to  New  England. 

1.  A  NUMBER  of  devout  and  serious  Christians  in  the  north  of  England, 
finding  the  reformation  of  the  Church  in  that  nation,  according  to  the  word 
of  God,  and  the  design  of  many  among  the  first  Reformers,  to  lahor  under 
hopeless  retardation,  entered,  in  the  year  1602,  into  a  covenant,  wherein, 
expressing  themselves  desirous  not  only  to  attend  the  worship  of  oor  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  with  freedom  from  human  inventions  and  additions,  but  also 
to  enjoy  all  the  evangelical  institutions  of  that  worship,  they  gave  them- 
selves up,  like  those  Macedonians,  that  are  therefore  by  the  Apostle  Panl 
commended,  **  first  unto  God,  and  then  to  one  another."  These  pioas 
people,  finding  that  their  brethren  and  neighbors  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, as  then  estahlished  by  law,  took  offence  at  their  endeavors  after  a 
scriptural  reformation,  and  being  loath  to  live  in  the  continual  vexations 
arising  from  nonconformity  to  things  their  consciences  accounted  super- 
stitious and  unwarrantable,  peaceably  and  willingly  embraced  a  banish- 
ment into  the  Netherlands,  where  they  settled  at  the  city  of  Leyden,  about 
seven  or  eight  years  af^er  their  first  combination.  In  that  city  this  people 
sojourned,  a  holy  church  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  for  several  years  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  John  Robinson,  who  had  for  his  help  in  the  government  of 
the  church  a  most  wise,  grave,  good  man, — William  Brewster,  the  ruling 
elder. 

2.  The  Church  had  not  been  very  long  at  Leyden  before  they  found 
themselves  encountered  with  many  inconveniences.  They  felt  that  they 
were  neither  for  health,  nor  purse,  nor  language,  well  accommodated ;  but 
the  concern  they  most  of  all  had  was  for  their  posterity.  They  saw  that, 
whatever  banks  the  Dutch  had  against  the  inroads  of  the  sea,  they  had  not 
sufficient  ones  against  a  fiood  of  manifold  profaneness.  They  could  not 
bring  their  neighbors  particularly  to  any  suitable  observation  of  the 'Lord's 
Day;  without  which,  they  knew  that  all  practical  religion  must  wither 
miserably.  They  beheld  some  of  their  children,  by  the  temptations  of  the 
place,  drawn  into  dangerous  extravagances.  Moreover,  they  were  loath  to 
lose  their  interest  in  the  English  nation ;  but  were  desirous  rather  to  enlarge 
their  king's  dominions.  They  found  themselves,  also,  under  a  very  strong 
disposition  of  zeal  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  Congregational  churches 
in  the  remote  parts  of  the  world,  hoping  that  the  ecclesiastics  who  had 
driven  them  out  of  the  kingdom  for  nothing  but  nonconformity  to  certain 

^  A  redaction  of  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  the  First  Book  of  Cotton  Mather's 
Magnxdia  Christi  Americana 
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ritei^  hj  Um  impoflera  oonfessed  iodifferent,  would  be  ashamed  to  pene- 
eote  them  with  further  molestations,  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  leagues. 
These  reasons  were  deeplj  considered  hj  the  Church ;  and  after  manj- 
deliberatioiiSy  aooompanied  with  solemn  humiliation  and  supplication  before 
God,  tbejr  took  op  a  lesdlotioiiy  under  the  conduct  of  Heaven,  to  remove 
Inlo  Aaerid^  the  opened  regions  whereof  had  now  filled  all  Europe  with 
reports.  It  was  resolved  that  part  of  the  church  —  the  minor  part  of 
joonger  and  stronger  men — should  go  before  their  brethren  to  prepare 
a  plaee  for  the  rest ;  the  pastor  to  staj  with  the  major  till  ihej  should  see 
to  follow.  Nor  was  there  any  occasion  for  this  resolve,  in  any  weari- 
which  the  States  of  Holland  had  of  their  company,  as  was  whispered 
by  their  adversaries ;  for  the  magistrates  of  Leyden  gave  this  testimony : 
''These  have  lived  now  ten  years  among  us,  and  we  never  had  any  accusa- 
taoD  agunst  one  of  them." 

8.  These  good  p3ople  were  satisfied  they  had  as  plain  command  of 
Heaven  to  attempt  a  removal  as  Abraham  had  for  leaving  Chaldea  ;  and 
nothing  but  such  a  satisfaction,  could  have  carried  them  through  the  other- 
me  insuperable  difficulties  they  met  with.    In  this  removal,  their  destina- 
tioa  was  not  yet  resolved  upon.     Guiana  fiattered  them  with  promises  of  a 
perpetual  spring,  and  a  thousand  other  comfortable  entertainments.    But 
the  probable  disagreement  of  so  torrid  a  climate,  and  the  more  dangerous 
Ticinity  pf  the  Spaniards,  made  them  fear  that  country  would  be  too  hot 
lor  them.    They  propounded  some  country  bordering  upon  Virginia,  and 
to  this  purpose  sent  agents  over  to  England,  who  treated  not  only  with  the 
Virginia  Company,  but  with  several  great  persons  about  the  Court,  to 
whom  they  made  evident  their  agreement  with  the   French  Reformed 
churches  in  all  things  whatsoever,  except  a  few  small  accidental  points. 
After  many  delays  they  obtained  a  patent  for  a  quiet  settlement  in  those 
territories,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  gave  them  some  expectations 
that  they  should  never  be  disturbed  in  that  exercise  of  religion  at  which 
they  aimed.    Notwithstanding,  they  never  made  use  of  that  patent ;  but, 
being  informed  of  New  England,  diverted  their  design  thither,  induced  by 
several  reasons,  particularly  by  this:  that,  the  coast  being  well  circum- 
stanced for  fishing,  they  might  have  immediate  assistance  against  the  hard- 
ships of  their  first  encounters.     Their  agents,  again  sent  over  to  England, 
concluded  articles  between  them  and  such  adventurers  as  would  be  con- 
cerned in  their  undertaking,  —  articles  sufficiently  hard  for  those  poor  men 
that  were  now  to  transplant  themselves  into  a  wilderness.     The  diversion 
of  their  enterprise  caused  an  unhappy  division,  and  many  fell  offi     But  the 
Bemovers,  having  sold  their  estates  to  put  the  money  into  a  common  stock 
for  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  and  their  stock,  as  well  as  time,  spending 
fast,  despatched  the  best  agreements  they  could,  and  came  away  furnished 
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with  a  resolution  for  a  tract  of  land  in  the  southwest  part  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

4.  All  things  heing  in  some  readiness,  and  a  couple  of  ships  —  one  The 
Speedwell,  the  other  The  May-Flower  —  being  hired  for  their  transporta- 
tion, they  set  apart  a  day  for  fasting  and  prayer,  wherein  their  pastor 
preached  unto  them  upon  Ezra  viii.  21  :  '*I  proclaimed  a  fast  there,  at  the 
river  Ahava,  that  we  might  afflict  ourselves  before  our  God,  to  seek  of 
him  a  right  way  for  us,  and  for  our  little  ones,  and  for  all  our  substance.'' 

After  the  fervent  supplications  of  this  day,  accompanied  by  their  friends, 
they  took  leave  of  the  pleasant  city  where  they  had  been  pilgrims  and 
strangers  for  eleven  years.  Delft-Haven  was  the  town  where  they  went 
aboard  one  of  their  ships,  and  had  such  a  mournful  parting  from  their 
brethren,  as  even  drowned  the  Dutch  spectators  standing  on  the  shore  in 
tears.  Their  pastor,  on  his  knees,  by  the  sea-side,  poured  out  their  mutual 
petitions  unto  God  ;  and  having  wept  in  one  another's  arms,  as  long  as 
wind  and  tide  would  permit,  they  bade  adieu.  Sailing  to  Southampton,  in 
England,  they  found  the  other  ship  come  from  London  with  their  friends 
that  were  to  be  the  companions  of  the  voyage.  This  waS  on  July  2,  1620* 
The  faithful  pastor  of  this  people  sent  after  them  a  pastoral  letter,  filled 
with  holy  counsels  to  settle  their  peace  with  God  in  their  own  consciences, 
by  an  exact  repentance  of  all  sin,  that  they  might  more  easily  bear  all 
the  difficulties  that  were  before  them,  to  maintain  a  good  peace  with  one 
another,  and  beware  of  giving  or  taking  offences,  and  to  avoid  a  touchy 
humor,  but  use  much  brotherly  forbearance;  as  also  to  take  heed  of  a 
private  spirit,  and  all  reti redness  of  mind  in  each  man  for  his  own  private 
advantage ;  and  likewise  to  be  careful  that  the  house  of  God,  which  they 
were,  be  not  shaken  with  unnecessary  novelties  or  oppositions:  which 
letter  produced  most  happy  fruits  among  them. 

5.  On  August  5th  they  set  sail  from  Southampton  ;  but  heart-breaking 
disasters  befell  the  beginning  of  their  undertaking.  They  were  twice  beaten 
back  by  bad  weather  before  they  came  to  the  Land's  End.  They  were 
forced  to  dismiss  the  lesser  ship.  Being  all  stowed  into  one  ship,  they  put 
to  sea  September  6th.  They  met  with  such  terrible  storms,  that  the  prin- 
cipal persons  had  serious  deliberations  upon  returning.  However,  after 
long  beating  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  they  fell  in  with  the  land  at  Cape 
Cod,  about  the  9th  of  November,  where,  going  on  shore,  they  fell  upon 
their  knees  with  hearty  praises  unto  God,  who  had  been  their  assurance 
when  afar  off  upon  the  sea,  and  was  to  be  further  so,  now  that  they  were 
come  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

But  here  was  not  the  port  they  intended.  There  was  a  wonderful  provi- 
dence of  God  over  a  pious  and  praying  people  in  this  disappointment. 

6.  Their  design  was  to  have  sat  down  about  Hudson  River.     But  some 
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of  their  ncighbon  hi  HoIIaiidt  hafing  a  mind  to  settle  a  plnntation  there, 
cootimcfed  with  the  master  of  the  ship  to  pat  a  trick  upon  ihem.  In  par 
•naiioe  of  this  plot,  not  onlj  the  goods  hat  also  the  lives  of  all  on  hoard, 
were  hazarded  among  the  shoab  of  Cape  GmI,  so  that  the  companj  hroke 
off  their  intention  of  going  farther.  And  jet  this  false  dealing  proved  a 
ode  dealing  for  the  people  against  whom  it  was  used.  Ilad  thej  been 
earned  to  Hadson  Rirer,  the  Indians  in  those  parts  were  so  many  and 
mightj,  that,  in  prohahilitj,  this  little  number  of  Christians  had  been  mas- 
•aered,  as,  not  kmg  after,  some  were ;  whereas  the  good  hand  of  God  now 
bnmght  them  to  a  oountrj  prepared  for  them  bv  a  sweepin*;  mortality  that 
had  lately  been  among  the  natives.  ^  We  have  heard  with  our  ears,  O 
God,  oor  fiithere  have  told  us,  what  work  thou  didst  in  their  days,  in  the 
times  of  old ;  how  thou  didst  drive  out  the  heathen  with  thy  hand,  and 
plantedst  them;  how  thoo  didst  afflict  the  people,  and  cast  them  out" 
The  Indians  in  these  parts  had,  a  year  or  two  before,  been  visited  with  a 
pestilence,  whereby  thej  were  consumed  in  vast  multitudes. 

7.  Inexpressible  the  hardships  to  which  they  were  now  exposed.  Oar 
Saviour  directed  his  disciples  to  deprecate  a  flight  in  the  winter ;  but  these 
disciples  were  now  arrived  at  a  very  cold  country,  in  the  beginning  of  a 
roogh  and  bleak  winter.  If  Abraham,  called  out  of  Ur,  had  been  directed 
to  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  instead  of  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
the  trial  of  his  faith  had  been  greater  than  it  was ;  but  such  was  the  trial 
of  faith  in  these  holy  men  who  followed  the  call  of  God  into  deserts.  All 
this  they  cheerfully  unJerwenL.  in  hope  that  they  should  settle  the  worship 
and  order  of  the  gospel,  and  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  these 
regions ;  and  that  enlarging  the  dominion,  they  should  merit  the  protection 
of  the  crown  of  England,  as  to  be  never  abandoned  unto  further  [)ersecu- 
tions  from  any  party  of  their  fellow-subjects  for  their  conscientious  regards 
onto  the  Reformation. 

8.  Finding  what  other  powers  they  had  made  useless  by  the  undesigned 
place  of  their  arrivaL  they  did  as  the  light  of  nature  directed,  immeiliutely 
in  the  harbor,  sign  an  instrument  as  a  foundation  of  thtrir  future  and  need- 
ful government,  wherein  declaring  themselves  the  loyal  subjects  of  the 
crown  of  England,  they  did  combine  into  a  body  politic,  and  solemnly  en- 
gage submission  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions, 
and  officers,  that  from  time  to  time  should  be  thought  most  convenient  for 
the  general  good  of  the  Colony.  This  was  done  on  November  11.  1 C20,  and 
they  chose  Mr.  John  Carver,  a  pious  and  prudent  man,  their  governor. 

Hereupon  they  sent  two  expediiions  to  look  a  convenient  seat  for  habi- 
tation, which  however  prospered!  little  more  than  to  bring  occasions  of 
doubtful  debate  where  they  should  fix  their  slakes.  Yet  this  smile  of  Heav- 
en was  on  them,  that  they  met  with  some  Indian  corn  that  served  for  seed 
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the  spring  following,  which  else  they  had  not  been  seasonablj  furnished 
with ;  so  that  it  proved  in  effect  their  deliverance  from  faming 

9.  The  month  of  November  being  spent  in  manj  sapplica^ns  to  Giod, 
and  consultations  with  one  another  about  the  direction  of  their  courae,  at 
last,  on  December  6,  they  manned  the  shallop  with  eighteen  or  twentj 
hands,  and  went  upon  a  third  discovery.  Bitterly  cold  was  the  season,  yet 
they  kept  cruising  about  the  bay  of  Cape  Cod,  and  that  night  they  got  aafa 
down  the  bay.  There  they  landed,  and  tarried  that  night.  UnsuccesafuUj 
ranging  about  all  the  next  day  (December  7),  at  night  they  made  a  little 
barricado  of  boughs  and  logs,  wherein  the  most  weary  slept  The  next 
morning  (December  8),  aAer  prayers,  they  suddenly  were  surroonded  with 
Indians,  who  let  fly  a  shower  of  arrows  among  them,  but  fled  at  a  discharge 
of  muskets.  Hence  they  coasted  along  till  a  storm  arose,  when  they  got 
under  the  lee  of  a  small  island  where  they  kindled  fir^  for  their  saccor 
against  the  wet  and  cold ;  it  was  the  morning  (December  9)  before  thej 
found  it  was  an  island,  whereupon  they  rendered  their  praises  to  Uim  that 
hitherto  had  helped  them.  The  difficulties  upon  them  did  not  hinder  them 
from  spending  the  day  following,  which  was  the  Lord's  Day  (December  10) 
in  the  devout  and  pious  exercises  of  sacred  rest  The  next  day  (December 
11, —  21  St,  new  style)  they  sounded  the  harbor  and  found  it  fit  for  ship^nng. 
They  visited  the  mainland  also,  and  found  pleasant  fields  and  brooks,  and 
resolved  that  they  would  pitch  their  tents  here.  This  was  Plymouth,  bj 
the  Indians  called  Patuxet  On  the  25th  of  December  they  began  to  erect 
the  first  house,  yet  it  was  not  long  before  an  unhappy  accident  burnt  it  to 
the  ground.  Ader  this  they  soon  went  upon  the  building  of  more  little  cot* 
tages,  and  upon  the  settling  of  good  laws. 

10.  The  rest  of  the  melancholy  winter,  besides  the  exercises  of  religion, 
with  other  work,  there  was  the  care  of  the  sick  to  take  up  no  little  of  their 
time.  It  was  a  heavy  trial  of  patience  the  first  winter  of  their  pil- 
grimage, and  enough  to  remind  them  that  they  were  but  Pilgrims.  The 
hardships  they  encountered  were  productive  of  deadly  sicknesses,  which  in 
two  or  three  months  carried  off  more  than  half  their  company.  There 
died  sometimes  two,  and  sometimes  three  in  a  day,  till  scarce  fif^y  were 
led  alive ;  and  of  those,  sometimes  there  were  scarce  five  well  at  a  time  to 
look  after  the  sick.  Yet  their  profound  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  their 
Christian  readiness  to  help  one  another,  accompanied  with  a  joyful  assurance 
of  another  and  better  world,  carried  them  cheerfully  through  the  sorrowe 
of  this  mortality ;  nor  was  there  heard  among  them  a  murmur  against  thoee 
who  had  by  unreasonable  impositions  driven  them  into  these  distressea* 
There  was  this  further  in  the  circumstances,  that  if  disease  had  not  taken 
so  many  to  heaven,  a  famine  would  probably  have  destroyed  them  all 
before  their  expected  supplies  from  England  arrived. 
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11.  The  dolefbl  winter  broke  up  sooner  than  usual.  But  our  planters 
were  not  more  comforted  with  the  early  advance  of  spring  than  thej  were 
•arprised  with  the  appearance  of  two  Indians,  who  in  broken  English  bade 
them  Wdeame^  BngHshmenl  One  of  these  Indians,  Squanto,  did  them 
much  service.  He  brought  Massasoit,  the  chief  sachem  of  the  Indians 
within  many  miles,  to  make  our  people  a  kind  visit,  the  issue  of  which  waa 
thai  Masaasoit  entered  into  a  firm  agreement  of  peace  with  the  English. 
Squanto  also  assisted  them  in  trading  with  the  Indians  to  the  northward, 
and  before  his  death  he  desired  them  to  pray  for  him,  that  he  might  go  to 
the  Englishman's  God  in  heaven.  ' 

f  U.    The  Dijffictdties  (xnd  Deliverances  through  which  the  Plantation  of 
New  Plffmouth  arrived  unto  the  consistenct/  of  a  Colonjf. 

1.  Setting  aside  the  grief  of  our  planters  for  the  death  of  their  excellent 
governor,  who  was  succeeded  by  the  worthy  Mr.  Bradford,  early  in  the 
qiring  (1621),  they  spent  their  summer  somewhat  comfortably.  On  the 
day  twelvemonth  after  the  first  arrival,  a  good  number  of  old  friends  from 
Holland  arrived ;  but  as  they  brought  not  a  sufficient  stock  of  provisions, 
tliey  rather  weakened  than  strengthened  the  plantation.  Such  was  the 
•earcity,  with  the  disproportion  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  provisions,  that 
Ibr  two  or  three  months  together  they  had  no  kind  of  corn.  They  were 
often  upon  the  very  point  of  starving.  But  in  their  extremity  Heaven 
always  furnished  them  with  some  sudden  reliefs,  by  causing  vessels  of 
Btrangers  to  look  in  upon  them,-or  putting  them  in  a  way  to  catch  fish,  or 
by  some  surprising  accidents,  for  which  they  rendered  solemn  thanks  unto 
Heaven.  They  kept  in  such  good  working  case  that,  besides  building, 
planting,  and  fishing,  they  formed  a  fort,  wherein  they  kept  a  nightly 
watch  for  security  against  treachery  of  the  Indians,  being  awakened  there- 
wito  by  a  horrible  massacre  lately  in  Virginia. 

2.  In  one  of  the  first  summers  a  drought  threatened  the  ruin  of  all  their 
husbandry.  From  about  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July  a  hot 
Bun  beat  upon  their  fields,  without  rain.  In  this  distress  they  set  apart  a 
day  for  fasting  and  prayer,  in  the  morning  of  which  there  was  no  sign  of 
rain  ;  but  before  evening  the  sky  was  overcast  with  clouds,  and  gentle,  yet 
plentiful,  showers  revived  a  great  part  of  their  corn  for  a  comfortable 
harvest.  The  Indians  took  notice  of  this  answer  from  Heaven  to  the  sup- 
plications of  this  devout  people,  and  one  of  them  said,  ^  Now  I  see  that  the 
Englishman's  God  is  a  good  God;  for  he  hath  heard  you,  and  sent  you 
rain,  without  such  tempest  and  thunder  as  we  use  to  have  with  our  rain, 
which,  after  our  powwowing  for  it,  breaks  down  the  corn ;  whereas  your 
com  stands  whole  and  good."     The  harvest  which  God  thus  gave  to  this 
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people  caused  them  to  set  apart  another  day  for  Bolemn  Thankagtving  to 
the  Hearer  of  prayer. 

3.  Another  wonderful  preservation  was  vouchsafed.  Mr.  Weston,  a 
merchant  of  good  note,  interested  at  first  in  the  Plymouth  design,  after* 
wards  deserted  it,  and  in  1622  sent  over  two  ships  with  about  siztj  men 
to  begin  a  plantation  in  Massachusetts  Bay.  Being  well  refreshed  at 
Plymouth,  they  travelled  north  to  a  place  since  known  as  Weymooth. 
These  Westonians,  who  were  Church-of-England  men,  did  not  approve 
themselves  like  the  Plymouthians,  —  a  pious,  honest,  industrious  people,-— 
but  followed  bad  courses.  By  idleness  brought  to  penury,  they  stole  coto 
from  the  Indians,  and  in  many  other  ways  provoked  them.  The  Indiana,  far 
and  near,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  cut  them  off,  and,  lest  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Plymouth  should  revenge  it,  to  murder  them  also.  But  the  plol 
was  discovered  in  the  nick  of  time, — Ma-^sasoit,  who  had  been  solicited  to 
enter  into  the  bloody  combination,  confessing  it  to  good  Mr.  Winslow, — 
and  some  of  the  chief  among  these  Indians  were  killed  by  Captain  Standiah 
and  his  little  army  of  eight  men.  The  peace  of  Plymouth  was  preserved, 
and  the  Westonian  plantation  broke  up,  and  came  to  nothing.  It  was  much 
wished  by  the  holy  Robinson  that  some  of  the  poor  heathen  had  been  con- 
verted before  any  had  been  slaughtered. 

4.  A  gentleman  (if  nothing  in  the  story  contradict  that  name)  was 
employed  in  obtaining  from  the  Grand  Council  of  Plymouth  and  England 
a  patent,  in  the  name  of  these  planters,  for  a  convenient  quantity  of  the 
country.  This  man,  speaking  one  word  for  them  and  two  for  himself,  sur- 
reptitiously procured  the  patent  in  his  own  name,  reserving  for  himself  and 
his  heirs  a  huge  tract  of  the  land,  intending  the  Plymouthians  to  hold  the 
rest  as  tenants  under  him.  He  took  on  board  above  a  hundred  passengers, 
with  their  goods ;  but  the  ship  sprung  aleak,  and  disaster  and  storm  drove 
them  home  to  England  again.  And  this  man,  by  all  his  tumbling  back- 
ward and  forward,  grown  sick  of  his  patent,  assigned  it  over  to  the  com- 
pany ;  but  they  obtained  another,  under  which  they  could  more  effectually 
carry  on  their  affairs.  The  passengers  went  over  in  another  vessel; 
and  quickly  after  another  vessel  of  passengers  arrived,  namely,  in  1623. 
Among  these  passengers  were  divers  worthy  and  useful  men,  who  were 
come  to  seek  the  welfare  of  this  little  Israel ;  though  at  their  coming  thej 
were  as  diversely  affected  as  the  rebuilders  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem ; 
some  were  grieved  when  they  saw  how  bad  the  circumstances  of  their 
friends  were,  and  others  were  glad  that  they  were  no  worse. 

5.  The  immature  death  of  Mr.  Robinson  in  Holland,  with  many  dia* 
asters,  hindered  a  great  part  of  the  English  congregation  at  Leyden  from 
coming  over.  Hence,  although  this  remnant  of  that  church  were  blessed 
with  an  elder  so  apt  to  teach,  that  he  attended  all  the  other  works  of  a 
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minister,  y?t  they  had  not  a  pastor  to  di^ipense  llie  SAcrnmenls  among  thpm 
till  1629,  when  Mr.  Riilph  Smith  undertook  the  paMoral  chaise.  But 
before  that,  in  1G24,  the  Adventurers  in  England  sent  over  a  minister,  who 
die]  fhem  no  good,  but  used  malin^iant  ende:ivors  U>  miike  fui'tiona  among 
them.  The  lirst  neat  cattle  ever  brought  into  this  land — three  heifei-a  and 
a  bnll  coming  with  him  —  did  the  land  bflller  aervit'e  than  was  evtrr  done 
bf  him.  Bi-ing  convicted  of  nicked  and  lying  nccusalionij  agiiinst  the 
people,  and  sentenced  to  be  expelled  the  pisntation,  he  expressed  repetkt- 
tiDce,  and  confea^cd  the  censure  of  the  Chnrnh  less  ihnn  he  deserved,  and 
they  permitted  bim  to  preach  agiiin.  But,  after  two  months,  he  bo  notori- 
ously renewed  the  miscarriages  he  bad  bewailed,  (hat  he  was  banished, 
becftuse  his  residence  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  life  of  this  infant 
plaolation.  He  went  into  Virginia,  where  he  shorly  after  ended  his  own 
life.  Quickly  after  these  dilliculties,  the  company  of  adventurers  for  the 
Eopport  of  this  plantation  became  rather  adversaries  to  it,  or  at  least  a 
Be  yt  warmed  andJiUed;  a  few  good  words  were  all  the  help  they  aflijrded 
ft.     They  broke  to  pieces,  but  the  God  of  heaven  still  supported  it. 

6.  After  these  many  difficulties  were  thus  a  little  aurmountiMi,  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  Colony  prosecuted  their  affairs  al  so  vigorous  and  successful  a 
rate,  that  they  not  only  fell  into  a  comfortable  way  both  of  planting;  and 
trading,  hut  also  in  a  few  years  there  was  a  notable  number  of  towns  to  be 
Been  settled  among  them,  and  very  considerable  churches,  walking  so  farm 
they  had  allained.  in  the  faith  and  order  of  the  gospel.  Their  churches 
flonrished  so  considerably,  that  in  1 642  there  were  above  a  dozen  ministers, 
and  some  were  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  shining  in  their  several  orbs 
among  them.  And  aa  they  proceeded  in  the  evangelical  worship  and  ser- 
vice of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  so  they  prospered  in  their  secular  concerns. 
When  they  began  to  divide  their  lands,  they  wisely  contrived  the  division 
ao  that  they  might  keep  close  together  for  their  mutual  deftnce ;  and  then 
their  condition  was  like  that  of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Rolnulus,  when 
erery  man  contented  himself  with  two  acres  of  land.  But  since  then  their 
condition  is  marvellously  altered  and  amended;  great  farms  are  now  seen; 
and  in  fishing,  from  catching  cod  and  less  fish,  tliey  are  passed  to  the  catch- 
ing of  whales,  whose  oil  is  become  a  staple  commodity  of  the  country. 
So  does  the  good  God  here  give  his  people  to  suck  the  abundance  of  the 
seas. 

7.  If  my  reader  would  have  the  religion  of  these  planters  more  exactly' 
described,  —  af^r  I  have  told  him  that  many  hundreds  of  holy  souls,  having 
been  ripened  for  heaven  under  the  ordinances  of  God  in  this  Colony,  and  hav- 
ing left  an  example  of  wonderful  prayerfulness,  watchfulness,  thankfulness, 
nsefglneas.esactcon^cientiousness,  piety,  charity,  weanedness  fi-om  the  things 
<^  this  world,  and  affection  to  the  things  that  are  above,  are  now  at  rest  with 
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the  blessed  Jesas,  whose  names,  though  not  recorded  in  this  book,"  are  yet 
tered  in  the  Book  of  Life ;  and  I  hope  there  are  still  many  hundreds  of  their 
children,  even  of  the  third  and  fourth  generations,  resolving  to  follow  theoTas 
they  followed  Christ,  —  I  must  refer  him  to  an  account  given  thereof  by  the 
right  worshipful  Edwin  Winslow,  Esq^  who  was  for  some  time  (1633, 1636^ 
1644)  governor  of  the  Colony.  He  gives  us  to  understand  that  they  are  eiH 
tirely  of  the  same  faith  with  the  reformed  churches  in  Europe,  only  in  their 
church  government  they  ai*e  endeavorers  after  a  reformation  more  thorough 
than  what  is  in  many  of  them,  yet  without  any  uncharitable  separatfon 
from  them.  He  gives  instance  of  their  admitting  to  communion  among 
them  communicants  of  the  French,  the  Dutch,  the  Scotch  charciie% 
merely  by  virtue  of  their  being  so ;  and  says,  ^  We  ever  placed  a  large 
difference  between  those  that  grounded  their  practice  on  the'  word  €i  Grod 
(though  differing  from  us  in  the  exposition  and  understanding  of  it)  and 
those  that  hated  such  reformers  and  reformation,  and  went  on  in  anti- 
Christian  opposition  to  it  and  persecution  of  it  True,  we  profess  and  de» 
sire  to  practise  a  separation  from  the  world,  and  the  works  of  the  woild. 
And  as  the  churches  of  Christ  are  all  saints  by  calling,  so  we  desire  to  lee 
the  grace  of  Grod  shining  forth  (at  least  seemingly,  leaving  secret  things  to 
God)  in  all  we  admit  into  church-fellowship,  and  to  keep  off  such  as  openly 
wallow  in  the  mire  of  their  sins ;  that  neither  the  holy  things  of  God,  nor 
the  communion  of  saints,  may  be  leavened  or  polluted  thereby.  And  if  any 
joining  to  us  formerly,  either  when  we  lived  at  Leyden,  in  Holland,  or 
since  we  came  to  New  England,  have  with  the  manifestation  of  their  futh 
and  profession  of  holiness  held  forth  therewith  separation  from  the  Chordi 
of  England,  I  have  divers  times,  both  in  the  one  place  and  the  other,  heard 
either  Mr.  Robinson  our  pastor,  or  Mr.  Brewster  our  elder,  stop  them  forth- 
with, showing  them  that  we  required  no  such  things  at  their  hands,  but  only 
to  hold  forth  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  submiasioQ 
to  every  ordinance  and  appointment  of  Grod." 

It  is  true  there  have  been  some  varieties  among  this  people,  but  the 
body  of  them  do  with  integrity  espouse  and  maintain  the  principles  upon 
which  they  were  first  established.  However,  I  must  express  my  fear  thai 
the  leaven  of  that  rigid  thing  they  call  Brownism  has  prevailed  sometimea 
a  little.  There  was  an  hour  of  temptation,  wherein  the  fondness  of  the 
people  for  prophesyings  of  the  brethren,  that  is,  the  preachments  of  those 
whom  they  called  gifted  brethren,  produced  those  discouragements  unto 
their  ministers  that  almost  all  the  ministers  lef^  the  Colpny,  apprehend* 
ing  themselves  driven  away  by  neglect  and  contempt.  This  eclipse  upooi 
the  light  of  the  gospel  in  the  churches  continued  until  their  humiliatioa 
and  reformation  before  the  great  Shepherd,  who  hath  since  blessed  them 
with  a  succession  of  worthy  ministers.    Moreover,  there  has  been  one 
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^Qrdi  that  liat  questioned  and  omitted  the  use  of  Infant  Baptism ;  nevcr- 
"thelesa,  there  being  many  good  men  among  those  of  this  persuasion,  I  do 
'Woi  know  that  thej  have  been  persecuted  with  any  harder  means  than  kind 
conferences  to  reclaim  them.  There  have  also  been  Quakers,  Seekers,  and 
other  sectaries  who  have  given  ugly  disturbance  to  these  good-spirited  men 
la  their  temple-work ;  but  they  have  not  prevailed  unto  the  subversion  of 
the  first  interest 

Some  little  controversies,  likewise,  have  now  and  then  arisen  in  the 
administration  of  discipline ;  but  synods,  regularly  called,  have  usually  put 
into  Joint  all  that  was  apprehended  out. 

Their  chief  hazard  and  symptom  of  degeneracy  is  in  the  verification  of 

tiuit  old  observation  :  Religio  peperit  divitias,  et  Jilia  devoravit  matrem,  — 

*^  Religion    brought    forth    prosperity,  and   the  daughter   devoured    the 

snother.^    One  would  expect  that,  as  they  grew  in  their  estates,  they 

"vrould  grow  in  the  payment  of  their  quit-rents  unto  God,  who  gives  power 

get  wealth,  by  more  liberally  supporting  his  ministers  and  ordinances 

ioog  them,  —  the  most  likely  way  to  save  them  from  miserable  apostasy. 

3Serertheles8,  there  is  danger  lest  the  enchantments  of  this  world  make 

tliem  forget  their  errand  into  the  wilderness ;  and  some  woful  villagers  in 

the  skirts  of  the  colony,  beginning  to  live  without  the  means  of  grace 

among  them,  are  still  more  ominous  intimations  of  the  danger.     May  tlie 

God  €i  New  England  preserve  them  from  so  great  a  death. 

8.  I  shall  repeat  the  counsel  which  their  faithful  Robinson  gave  the  first 
planters  of  the  Colony,  at  their  parting  from  him  in  Holland.  Said  he 
(to  thb  purpose)  :  — 

** Brethren:  We  are  now  quickly  to  part  from  one  another;  and  whether 
I  may  live  to  see  your  faces  on  earth  any  more,  the  God  of  heaven  only 
knows.  But  whether  the  Lord  has  appointed  that  or  no,  I  chart^e  you 
before  God,  and  before  his  blessed  angelri,  that  you  follow  me  no  further 
than  you  have  seen  me  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  If  God  reveal  anything  to  you,  by  any  other  instrument  of  his,  be  as 
ready  to  receive  it  as  ever  you  were  to  receive  any  truth  by  my  ministry ; 
for  I  am  verily  persuaded,  I  am  very  confi<lent,  the  Lord  hath  more  truth 
yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy  word.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  sufTiciently 
bewail  the  condition  of  the  Reformed  churches,  who  are  come  to  a  period 
in  religion,  and  will  go  at  present  no  further  than  the  instruments  of  their 
fir^t  reformation.  The  Lutherans  cannot  be  drawn  to  go  beyond  what 
Luther  saw ;  whatever  part  of  his  will  our  good  God  has  imparted  and 
revealed  unto  Calvin,  they  will  rather  die  than  embrace  it.  And  the  Cal- 
rinists^  you  see,  stick  fast  where  they  were  left  by  that  great  man  of  God, 
who  yet  saw  not  all  things. 

**•  This  is  a  misery  much  to  be  lamented ;  for  though  they  were  burning 
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and  shining  lights  in  their  times,  jet  they  penetrated  not  into  the  whole 
counsel  of  God,  but  were  they  now  living  they  would  be  as  willing  to 
embrace  further,  light  as  that  which  they  first  received.  I  beseech  yoo 
to  remember  it  id  an  article  of  your  Church  covenant,  'That  yon  will  be 
ready  to  receive,  whatever  truth  shall  be  made  known  unto  yoa  from  the 
written  word  of  God.'  Remember  that,  and  every  other  article  of  your 
sacred  covenant.  But  I  must  exhort  you  to  take  heed  what  you  receive 
as  truth  ;  examine  it,  consider  it,  compare  it  with  other  Scriptures  of  tmtb, 
before  you  do  receive  it.  For  it  is  not  possible  the  Christian  world  should 
come  so  lately  out  of  such  thick  anti-Christian  darkness,  and  that  perfee- 
tion  of  knowledge  should  break  forth  at  once.  I  must  abo  advise  yoo  to 
abandon,  avoid,  and  shake  off  the  name  of  Brownist ;  it  is  a  mere  nick- 
name, and  a  brand  for  making  religion  and  the  professors  of  it  odioua  to 
the  Christian  world.  To  this  end  I  should  be  glad  if  some  godly  minister 
would  go  with  you,  or  come  to  you,  before  my  coming.  For  there  will  be 
no  difference  between  the  unconformable  ministers  and  you,  when  yoa  come 
to  the  practice  of  evangelical  ordinances  out  of  the  kingdom.  And  I  woald 
wish  you,  by  all  means,  to  close  with  the  godly  people  of  England;  stndj 
union  with  them  in  all  things,  wherein  you  can  have  it  without  sin,  rather 
than  in  the  least  measure  affect  division  or  separation  from  them.  Neither 
would  1  have  you  loath  to  take  another  pastor  besides  myself;  inasmuch  at 
a  fiock  that  hath  two  shepherds  is  not  thereby  endangered,  but  secured. " 

Adding  some  other  things  of  great  consequence,  he  concluded  most  afiee- 
tionately,  commending  his  departing  fiock  unto  the  grace  of  God,  which 

now  I  also  do  the  offspring  of  that  holy  flock. 

William  Salter. 

BuBLiNOTOir,  Iowa, 


"  Not  as  the  conqueror  comes, 
They,  the  true-hearted,  came ; 
Not  with  the  roll  of  the  stirring  drams, 
And  the  trumpet  that  sings  of  fame ; 

"  Not  as  the  flying  come, 
In  silence  and  in  fear ; 
They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert  gloom 
With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer." 
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A 

DISQUISITION 

Concerning 

Ecclefiaftical    Councils. 

(ContinDed  rrom  page  IBS.] 

I  have  now  done  with  the  Firft  Problem.  There  is  anoiher  Queflion, 
which  I  am  alfo  defired  lo  Exprefs  my  Thogghts  concerning  it,  vU. 
Wheikn'  if  an  agrimd  Perjon  w  not  ftitisfifd  with  the  Decifiim  of  a  former 
Council,  there  fhali  be  another  Conreneii,  which  fhall  Confifl  of  fuck  Paflors 
asfhail  be  direned  to  by  the  Miniflirs  of  an  Affaciation,  near  to  that  whereto 
thofe  of  the  fomur  Council  belonged,  which  the  ap-ieved fhould.  accordingly 
apply  Ihemfeivei  to,  and  in  this  way  expert  a  final  Jffuel  Here  alfo  I  . 
mull  Enter     y  vehement  DifTent  ;  for, 

I.  Churches  or  Perfons,  whofe  Cafe  calb  for  a  Council,  ought  not  to 
have  iheir  Liberties  Infringed,  but  ihey  may,  and  ought  to  addrefs  thenv- 
felvcs  to  fuch  as  from  whom  they  may  ExpeS  the  Clearefl  Light  in  the 
difficnlties  before  tbem.  Why  did  ihe  Church  in  Antioch  go  to  the 
Church  at  yemfalem  for  Council,  but  becaufe  they  had  reafon  to  think 
that  there  was  the  greatell  Light  There  were  undoubtedly  many  other 
Churches  ne3[32]rer  to  them  than  that  at  yentfalein;  for  the  Synod  did 
not  meet  there  before  the  Year  of  Chrifl  49,  which  was  lixicen  or  feven- 
teen  years  after  our  Lord's  Afcenfioa  Within  that  time  ChriJlianity  had 
wonderfully  Increafed.  The  Difciples  were  called  Chriflians  fix  years 
before  that-  Paul  was  Converted  fourteen  years  before  that,  and  had 
(as  well  as  other  Apoflles)  fettled  many  Churches  in  Syria,  which  were 
not  fo  remote  from  Antioch  as  ferufalem  was  ;  why  then  would  they  go 
fo  far  as  yemfalem  ?  but  becaufe  ihey  knew  the  moft  able  Counfellours  in 
Church  Afiairs  refided  there,  fome  of  the  Apoflles  efpecially.  and  thofe 
particularly  who  feemed  to  be  Pillars,  vis.  Peter,  James,  and  yohn.  It 
is  fuppofed  that  no  other  ApofUes,  belides  thefe  were  prefent  in  the 
Synod  at  yerufalem. 

3.  Altho'  ordinarily  it  is  moft  proper,  yet  neverthelefe,  it  is  not  always 
necellary  nor  proper  for  thofe  who  need  Counfel,  10  addrels  themfelves 
to  fuch  as  are  neareft  to  them.  Antioch  was  about  260  miles  diftant 
from  yerufalem ;  and  yet  for  the  reafon  before[3 3] mentioned,  with  other 
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Confiderations,  they  pafTed  by  many  Churches  which  were  nearer  to  them, 
and  Mrenl  to  yerufalem.  It  is  poffible,  that  the  neareft  Churches  may 
be  prejudiced,  or  pre-ingaged,  and  therefore  not  fo  proper  to  be  Con- 
cerned in  a  Council,  as  fome  others  more  remote.  Our  Synod  in  62 
recommends  a  fpecial  reference  to  Churches,  which  are  by  Providence 
in  a  convenient  Vicinity,  but  ('tis  faid)  with' Liberty  reftrved  to  make  ufr 
of  others  as  the  nature  of  the  Cafe^  or  the  advantage  of  opportunity  may 
lead  thereunto, 

3.  It  belongs  not  to  Minillers  Authoritatively  to  direft  or  to  impofe 
upon  any  agrieved  Perfons,  to  whom  or  to  what  Churches  they  (hall  ad- 
drefs  themfelves  for  Counfel.  Efpecially  'tis  improper  for  fuch  Minifters 
as  have  already  been  Concerned  to  nominate  a  future  Council,  who  will 
be  like  to  nominate  fuch  as  they  apprehend  will  Confirm  what  they 
themfelves  have  done. 

4.  We  have  lately  feen  a  miferably  divided  Church  at  Hull,  very  hap- 
pily rellored  to  Peace,  by  the  bleffrng  of  God  [34]  on  the  Endeavours  of 
a  Council  from  Neighbour  Churches ;  which  would  not  have  been  ob- 
tained, if  the  Method  propofed  in  this  Queilion  had  been  followed. 

Thus  have  I  impartially  declared  my  Judgment  on  the  Controverted 
Queftions.  Whether  the  Arguments  which  fatisfie  me,  will  fatisfie  others, 
I  muft  Leave  with  the  Divine  Providence  :  Some  I  believe  will  on  Sec- 
ond Thoughts  Change  their  Sentiments.  I  come  now  to  that  which  was 
the  main  thing  Inducing  me  to  this  Difquifttion.  I  would  not  by  what 
I  have  written  be  mifunderflood,  as  if  I  were  difaffe<5led  to  the  Confoci- 
ation  of  Churches,  in  order  to  the  prefervation  of  the  Faith  and  Order  of 
the  Gofpel  profeffed  by  them.  I  know  no  man  that  has  appeared  in 
this  Caufe  more  than  I  have  done.  For  as  to  the  Confociation  of  Churches^ 
agreeing  among  themfelves,  that  no  new  Churches  (hall  be  owned  by 
them,  or  Paftor  Ordained  or  Depofed,  or  the  like  matters  of  Common 
Concernment  done  without  the  approbation  of  Neighbouring  Paftors  and 
Churches;  I  have  more  than  once  declared  publickly  my  [35]  Judgment 
concerning  it,  as  that  which  is  not  only  lawful,  but  abfolutely  neceffary 
for  the  Eftabli(hment  of  thefe  Churches.  The  Light  of  natural  reafon, 
as  well  as  Scripture,  teaches  Churches  in  Common  with  other  Societies, 
to  AJJbciate  and  Combine  for  their  Common  Safety.  This  was  pra6tifed 
among  the  Churches,  in  the  Primitive  Times  of  Chriftianity ;  and  it  is 
fo  in  moft  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  Europe  at  this  day.  Some  who 
are  not  Chriftians,  have  feen  a  necefiity  of  Confociating,  to  uphold  the 
falfe  Religion  profeffed  by  them.  To  fay  nothing  of  many  Modern  In- 
(lances,  A  late  Learned  {x)  Writer  informs  us,  that  fome  Ages  fince, 
there  happened  a  great  Contention  among  the  yewifh  Synagogues  then 

,  (r)  Vttringa  de  Synag, 
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in  I^ima,  carried  on  by  three  Rabbins  of  Note  among  them,  who  were 
<m  that  account  Call  out  of  their  Synagogues,  but  others  admitting  them ; 
nvfaat  had  been  done  proved  infignificant,  until  they  came  to  a  Confoda- 
iWHSy  the  IfTue  whereof  was,  that  the  Beginners  of  [36]  the  Scbifm  were 
made  uncapable  of  giving  them  any  further  Trouble.    Now  if  the  Chil- 
dren  of  this  World  (hall  be  fo  wife  in  their  Generation,  as  to  Concur  and 
Confent  for  the  Upholding  Superflition  ;  Why  (hould  not  the  Churches 
of  Chrift  (having  the  Countenance  of  his  Word  in  their  doing  of  it)  with 
«ittr  Confmt  maintain  the  Faith  and  Order  of  the  Gofpel  ?    Mr.  Cotton 
Would  fometimes  bewail  the  deficiency  of  the  Churches  in  New-England 
Ici  this  particular ;  and  he  did  with  great  folemnity  Recommend  the  Con* 
ficleration  of  it  to  Mr.  Mitchel  (the  famous  Pador  of  the  Church  in  Cam- 
when  he  gave  him  the  Right-hand  of  Fellowfhip  at  his  Ordina- 
And  not  long  before  he  went  to  be  among  the  Spirits  of  Ju(l  Men 
Perfedt,  He  drew  up,  Fropofitions  concerning  the  Confociatian  and 
of  ChurcheSy  tendred  to  the  Elders  and  Brethren  of  the 
C^hurcheSyfor  their  Confideratian  and  acceptance  cucording  to  God,    Which 
^.JP^ropofiiums  falling  into  my  Hands,  I  Publifhed  them  to  the  World  above 
f^Durty  years  ago.    The  want  of  a  [37]  Church-Govemment  has  been  ob- 
j«£ied  to  US)  when  as  we  have  oxi^  gathered  out  of  the  Word  of  God^  by 
'fcboiie  Eminent  Servants  of  his,  who  planted  Churches  in  NetthEngland. 
"^^hat  elfe  is  omx  Platform  of  Church- Difciplinel    Our  only  want  is  an 
^agreement  to  pra6tice  what  has  been  our  Profeilion  ;  which  neglect  will 
"in    time   endanger  the   Overturning   our  Church- Government y  and   our 
Churches  too,  and  it  may  be  introduce  another  Church-Government,  not 
^cUAered  out  of  the  Word  of  God,     In  the  Synod  which  met  at  BofloUy  in 
the  year  1662.  altho'  there  was  not  an  Univerfal  Concurrence  in  the 
Anfwer  to  the  Firft  Queflion,  Concerning  the  SubjeHs  of  Bapiifm.     In  an- 
fwer  to  Xht  fecond  que^ion  about  the  Confociatian  of  Churches^  there  was  a 
marvellous  Unanimity  ;  not  one  Elder,  nor  fo  much  as  two  Brethren  in 
ail  that  Reverend  Aflembly  diffenting,  which  I  am  the  better  able  to 
teilify,  in  that  J  was  of  that  Synod  ;  which  very  few  Men  now  Living 
were.     Not  one  other  that  I  know  of.     Such  an  Unanimity,  feems  to  be 
of  God,  and  the  Confideration  of  it  (hould  be  of  [38]  weight  with  the 
Churches.     The  Paflors  in  this  Province,  did  at  a  General  Convention 
of  them  at  Boflon,  May  30.  1700.  Pafs  the  following  Vote,  To  prevent  the 
great  mifchief  to  the  Evangelical  Intercfls,  that  may  arife  from  the  unad- 
vifed  proceedings  of  People  to  gather  Churches  in  the  Neighbourhood^  it  is 
provided^  that  the  Refult  of  the  Synod,  in  1662.  relating  to  the  Confociatian 
of  Churches  may  be  Republifhed,  with  an  Addrefs  to  the  Churches,  Intimat- 
ing our  defires  {and  fo  far  as  we  are  Concerned  our  purpofes)  to  fee  that 
Advice  carefully  attencted,  and  the  irregular  Proceedings  of  any  People  here- 
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after-contrary  to  that  Admce^  not  Emouraged.  This  was  the  Vote  wbidi 
paiTed  at  the  mentioned  Convention,  When  alfo  he  that  writes  thefe 
lines,  was  defired  to  Addrefs  the  Churches  accordingly.  What  has  hith- 
erto retarded,  I  need  not  mention.  I  am  now  taking  my  Leave  of 
the  World,  and  of  thefe  Churches  ;  having  been  in  a  Publick  Capacity^ 
Serving  Chrifl  and  them  (after  a  poor  weak  manner)  for  more  than  five 
above  a  jubilee  of  Years.  I  have  been  often  thinking  with  my  felf  what 
I  [39]  fhould  Le^ve  with  the  Lord's  People  in  this  Land  as  my  Lq/i 
Legacy,  I  have  Cqnfidered,  that  the  Churches  have  now  greater  Canfe 
than  formerly  to  be  Concerned  by  Ecclefiajlicdl  and  Scriptural  Methods 
to  preferve  the  Faith  and  Order  of  the  Gofpd^  which  has  been  delivered 
to  them.  A  due  attendance  to  what  is  from  the  Scripture  declared  in 
the  Synod  mentioned,  with  refpe6l  to  the  Communion  and  Confodation 
df  Churches,  will,  by  the  BlefTmg  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrifl,  be  a  good 
means  to  prevent  Degeneracy,'  and  to  Eflablifh  them  in  that  holy  Faidi 
and  Order  of  the  Gofpel  which  has  been  profefTed  and  pra6lifed  among 
them ;  and  by  which  the  Religious  People  in  New-England^  have  been 
diftinguifhed  from  other  People.  I  have  therefore  Caufed  thofe  Synodai 
CondufionSy  to  be  Republifhed  herewith,  and  recommend  the  confider- 
ation  of  them,  and  an  agreement  to  pra6tife  according  to  what  is  there 
determined,  with  a  fteadfail  adherence  to  the  Platform  of  Difcipline,  as 
my  Dying  Farewel  to  the  Churches  in  New-England.  So  will  New-Eng- 
land remain  New-England, 

[40]  The  Synods  Propofitions  concerning  the  Confodation  of  Churches, 
are  here  annexed. 

Quefl.  \  T  J  Hether  ctccording  to  the  Word  of  Gody  there  ought  to  he  a 
V  V     Confodation  of  Churches^  and  what  fhould  be  the  mantter 
ofitf 

Anfwer,    The  Anfwer  may  be  briefly  given  in  the  Propofitions  follow* 

ing. 

I.   Every  Church  or  Particular  Congregation  of  Viftble  Saints  in  Gof' 

pel  Order^  being fumifhed  with  a  Presbytery ^  at  leafl  with  a  Teaching  Elder^ 

and  walking  together  in  Truth  and  Peaa^  hcUh  received  from  the  Lord 

yefus,  full  Power  and  Authority  Ecclejiqfliced  within  itfdf  regulcu^ly  to 

Adminifler  all  the  Ordinances  of  Chrifl  \  and  is  not  under  any  other  Ee- 

clefiqflical  yurifdiflum  whatfoever. 

for  to  fuch  a  Church  Chrifl  hath  given  the  Keyes  of  the  Kingdom  of 

Heaven^  that  what  they  bind  or  loofe  on  Earthy  \l^\\fliall  be  bound  or  loofed 

in  Heaven^  Mat  16.  19.  and  18.  17,  18.     Eiders  are  Ordained  in  every 
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m  L5.  md  are 

I  Coc  4.  E»  5.  4.  1^    JiA  lOw  ^     I  ISm.  5.  17. 

of  liK  QhrIi  of  CWwtfi;  ura  of  iIk  wf  4iM 

iBcy  ■aa  ^vw,  okb  of  Iimhi  vitnia  ineHh- 

tbe  Abnfes  fStmJt  were  amooi^ft  cbtHU    i  Or  5.    Aim  t« 

it  §ailom%  ConfocJatiott  of  Clunciies  is  not  to  hinder  tbe 

of  dK  Fvwr,  but  bgr  Coanid  fitoai  tte  Woid  of  GodL  to  cbi^ 

fliffi^ihea  ilie  iuac  on  all  Ooctt6on& 

,  J^  CkMFdk:  wf  C^kwffi  d0  JiMmd  m  m  S^krfy  KdUim  iff  mA 
a.  8  iUv^  waHei  m  ihe  Jmme  F^dik  mmi  Order,  Eph.  4^  5.  Cok  t. 
5.  n  wmik  k^  ikeJmmeRmie^V\uLz*\^  A  iJke  £xarpt  ^ikt^Mmt 
ihdmmmcB fm- the  Jkmt  Emd^  Eph.  4.  ii«  12,  13.  [4jr]  i  Cor.  16.  i«  Ci^ 
da-memmi  ike  Jkme  F^iiOaii  Head^  ike  Lord  3^  Oln^«  i^  i.  tt« 
33,  0/4,  5.  i2rr.  a.  1.  whkh  Unioa  Infers  a  Communion  iuiiable  dMre^ 


3.  Tig  C&mmmmim  efCkmnka  is  tkefmiikfml  im^rm^fmmt  ^  tke 
€f  Ckrifi  b^kmed  mf0m  tkem^far  kis  Serciet  mmd  Ghry^mmd  ikiir  mmhmi 
Gmd  mmd  Edi/ifafwm^  mamrda^  to  Capacity  omd  Ofporlamiiy^  i  P«t  ^ 
10^  II.  I  Coc  12.  4.  7.  &  la  a4:  i  Cor.  3.  at,  22.  Cant.  S*  9*  Rom* 
I.  15.    GaL  6.  lOL 

4.  Ads  of  Commumiom  ^Churches  artfmek  as  thefe : 

1.  Hearty  Care  and  Prayer  one  for  another.  2.  Cor.  1 1.  28*  Cant. 
8.  8.    Horn.  I.  9.     Col.  I.  9.     Eph,  6.  18. 

2.  To  afford  Relief  by  Communication  of  their  Gifts  in  Tcm|>oral  or 
Spiritual  Neceflities,  Earn.  15.  26,  ij.^A^  11.  22,  29.    2  Cor.  8.  i,  4, 14. 

3.  To  maintain  Unity  and  Peace,  by  giving  account  one  to  another  of 
their  Publick  Actions,  when  it  is  orderly  defired.  Ads  11.  a,  3,  4,— 1»8 
[43]  yq^  22.  13,  21,  30.  I  Cor.  10.  32.  and  to  (Irengthen  one  another 
in  their  regular  Adminidrations,  as  in  fpecial  by  a  Concurrent  Terti* 
mony  againfl  Perfons  juftly  Cenfured.  Ads  15.  41.  <^  16,  4»  5.  2  'JYm^ 
4.  15.    3  TTtef.  3.  14. 

4.  To  feek  and  accept  help  from,  and  give  help  unto  each  other. 

1.  In  Cafe  of  Divifions  and  Contentions,  where  the  peace  of  any 
Church  is  difturbed.     Ads  15.  2. 

2.  In  matters  of  more  than  ordinary  Importance,  [/Vw.  34.  6.  6**  15. 
22]  as  Ordination,  Tranflation,  and  Depofition  of  Elders,  and  fuch  like, 

2  Itm.  5.  22 

3.  In  doubtful  and  difficul  Queftions  and  Controverfics,  Doctrinal  or 

Practical,  that  may  arife.  Ads  15.  2,  6. 

4.  For  the  re^ifyii%  of  Male-adminiftrations,  and  healing  of  KrrorJi 
and  Scandals,  that  are  unhealed  amongll  themfelves,  3  yohn  v.  9,  to. 
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3  Cor.  2.  6,— II.  I  Cor.  15.  Rev.  2.  [44}  14,  15,  i6*  d  Cor.  19.  20^ 
21.  and  13.  2.  Churches  now  have  need  of  help  in  like  Cafes,  as  well 
as  Churches  then.  Chrifl's  Care  is  ftill  for  whole  Churches,  as  well  as 
for  Particular  Perfons  ;  and  Apollles  being  now  Ceafed,  there  remains 
the  duty  of  Brotherly  Love,  and  mutual  Care  and  Helpfulneb  incumbeat 
on  Churches,  efpecially  Elders  for  that  End. 

5  In  Love  and  Faithfulnefs,  to  take  notice  of  the  troubles,  difficolr 
ties.  Errors  and  Scandals  of  another  Church,  and  to  adminifter  help^ 
(when  the  Cafe  manifeflly  calls  for  it)  tho'  they  fliould  fo  negleft  their 
own  good  and  duty,  as  not  to  feek  it  Exod.  23. 4,  5.  Prov.  24.  ii|  13. 
•  6.  To  Admonifh  one  another,  when  there  is  need  and  caufe  for  it ; 
and  after  due  means  with  patience  ufed,  to  withdraw  from  a  Church  or 
Peccant  Party  therein,  obftinately  perfifting  in  Error  or  Scandal ;  as  ia 
the  Platform  and  Difcipliru  (Chap.  15.  SeH,  2.  Partk.  3.  is  more  at  laigtt 
[45]  declared.     Gal.  2.  11,  14.     2  Thef,  3.  3.  6.    Rmn,  16.  17. 

5.  Confociation  of  Churches  is  their  Mutual  and  Solemn  Agreement 
to  Exercife  Communion  in  fuch  A6ls  as  aforefaid  among  themfelves,  with 
fpecial  reference  to  thofe  Churches,  which  by  Providence  are  planted  in 
a  Convenient  Vicinity,  tho'  with  liberty  referved  without  0£fence,  to 
make  ufe  of  others,  as  the  nature  of  the  Cafe,  or  the  advantage  of  Op- 
portunity may  lead  thereunto. 

6.  Communion  of  Churches  in  this  Country  having  fo  good  opportu- 
nity for  it,  it  is  meet  to  be  Commended  to  them,  as  their  duty  thus  to 
Confociate.    For, 

1.  Conimunion  of  Churches  being  commanded,  and  Confociation 
being  but  an  Agreement  to  pra<^ife  it,  this  muft  needs  be  a  duty  alfo. 
Pfal,  119.  106.    Nek.  10.  28,  29. 

2.  Paul  an  Apoille  fought  with  much  labour  the  Omfereme^  Concur- 
rence and  Right-hand  of  FellowflUp  of  [46]  other  Apoflles :  and  Ordinary 
Churches  and  Elders  have  not  le(s  need  each  of  other,  to  prevent  Umr 
running  in  vain^  Gal.  2.  2,  6,  9. 

3.  Thofe  General  Scripture  Rules  touching  the  need  and  ufe  of  Coun- 
fel,  and  help  in  weighty  Cafes,  concern  all  Societies  and  Polities,  Ecde- 
iiaflical  as  well  as  Civil.  Ptov.  ix.  14.  6^  15.  sa.  ^  to,  18.  &*  24  6. 
EccL  4.  9,  10,  12. 

4  The  Pattern  in  A^  15.  holds  forth  a  Warrant  for  Cornidk,  which 
may  be  greater  or  lefs  as  the  matter  (hall  require. 

5  Concurrence  and  Communion  of  Churches  in  Gofpel  Times,  is  not 
obfcurely  held  forth  in  Ifa.  29.  23,  24,  35  Zepk.  3.  9.     i  Cor.  11  16  & 

6  There  has  conflantly  been  in  thefe  Churches  a  profeffion  of  Com- 
munion, in  giving  the  Right-hand  of  Fellowihip  at  the  Gadiering  of 
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fr  OrAudoo  of  Elders,  which  importeth  a  Confedatioiv  tnd 
tirf^mli  to  the  pndice  thereof;  without  which  we  ihould  want  alfe  an 
&[47]peifieai  aad  irfMetit  One  for  fimeixeat  Church  Diflkrulties  and 
with  the  want  whereof  our  way  is  chaiged,  but  un ju(Uy>  if 
part  of  the  Dodrine  were  truly  pm6tifed 

%  Tlf  mtammer  0fHe  Ckmmket  Ajfrmammt  Jkenin,  #r  Emitii^  mi0  ikm 
CwmfkfmH&m^  mmy  he  ky  mdk  Ckmnke^  §fm  Cm/bti^  A»  iJke  tkin^  ierw 
dmhnd,  mm^merUikeJbtmdQMe^fim^ms  ^fo  to  wktiiu  Jmii  tktrmAmd 
m  Onp.  15.  ^  16.  Of  the  Platform  of  Difcipline,  mik  r^trmit  U  Mkir 
Ckmnka  im  Ms  Cfimj  mmd  CnaUry^  ms  im  Prop.  5th  is  h^^re  Sxfr^fid* 

S.  Tie  mtamner  ef  Exenifmg  amd  prmHiJim^  ikai  Qmmmm&m^  wkidk 
iUf  Ctmfmi  «r  Agntmmi  Jpedaily  imdeik  tmU^  may  M  fy  mmkn^  9^  M<» 
mfimwily  0/  Eiders  4fr  mkie  Brethren  ef  eiker  Ckur^es^  or  by  the  more 
folemn  Meetings  of  both  Elders  and  Meifengers  in  led  or  greater  Coun* 
cSs,  as  the  Matter  (hail  require.  THE  END. 


ERRATA. 

IN  tibe  Pre&oe  p.  la  line  d.  read  with  the  p  3.  L  ao  f.  AraUt^  r.  Amimk.  p  13.  L 
S.  £  Bq/haWf  r.  Bag/httm.  p»  18  L  S.  C  of  r.  in  p  10  r.  Occupfttions.  p  24.  I  aj. 


Advertifement. 

• 

THere  is  now  in  the  Prels,  and  will  fpeedily  be  Publiflicd,  a  Book, 
Entituled,  An  Alarm  to  Unconverted  Sinners,  In  a  Sorious  Trea- 
tife  :  Shewing,  i.  What  Converfion  is  not,  and  corredting  feme  Miflakcs 
about  it  2.  What  Converfion  is,  &  wherein  it  confiflcth.  3.  The  Ne- 
ceility  of  Converfion.  4.  The  Marks  of  the  Unconverted.  5.  The 
Miferies  of  the  Unconverted.  6.  Direftions  for  Converfion.  7.  Mo- 
tives to  Converfion.  Whereunto  are  annexed  divers  Praflical  Cafes  of 
Confcience  Judiciouily  Relblved.  By  yofeph  Alleine^  late  Miniflcr  of 
the  Gofpel  at  Taunton  in  Somerfetjhire, 

Printed  for,  and  Sold  by  Nicholas  Boone,  at  the  Sign  of  the  BIBLE 
in  Corfihill. 
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THE  BIBLICAL  POSITION  OF  WOUAN. 
Thk  Christinn  Chnrch  is  not  a  hnnum  inBtitutioO)  but  a  dirine  one.    It 

• 

was  organized  for  all  the  ages,  by  men  inspired  of  Gk>d,  Who  knew  the  wanta 
of  a  world  lying  in  wickedness,  and  the  best  means  to  be  used  for  its  reoor* 
ery  and  salvation ;  —  who  understood  the  weaknesses  and  the  tendeneicii 
of  human  nature ;  and  who,  by  prophetic  prescience,  foresaw  the  dangero 
which  would  beset  the  Church,  from  the  hatred  of  outward  enemiesy  and  fironi 
the  misguided  enthusiasm  of  indiscreet  ftiends.  Infinite  wisdom,  acting 
through  minds  divinely  inspired,  established  the  chnrch,  revealed  the  truthi 
upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  spiritual  conditions  of  membership  in  it^ 
appointed  its  sacraments,  designated  its  ofiicers,  and,  to  a  limited  extent^ 
prescribed  its  public  services  and  modes  of  worship.  The  church  is  aol 
a  voluntary  society,  which  may  elect  such  officers  as  it  will,  give  them 
what  power  it  chooses,  and  adopt  by-laws  and  modes  of  procedure  such  na 
suit  its  own  ideas  of  fitness.  It  is  bound  by  the  will  of  Him  who  ia  Head 
over  all  things  to  it,  in  so  far  as  that  will  has  been  expressed  by  himseU,  or 
by  men  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  The  authoritj 
of  Scripture,  if  it  can  be  found,  is  decisive.  A  **  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  if 
it  has  been  spoken,  is  final,  whether  it  fall  in  with  our  ideas  of  what  is  fit- 
ting and  best  or  not 

In  discussing  the  subject  before  us,  then,  we  may  properly  consider  the 
general  scope  of  revelation,  the  example  of  Christ,  and  the  teachings^  of  the 
Apostles. 

A  glance  at  the  main  drift  of  the  Bible,  in  relation  to  the  position  whieh 
woman  was  designed  to  occupy,  will,  it  may  be,  help  us  to  understand  and 
interpret  the  passages  which  bear  directly  upon  the  topic  in  hand. 

Adam  was  first  created  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  with  the  strong, 
forceful  qualities  which  fitted  him  to  be  the  master  of  the  new-created 
world.  He  exercised  his  delegated  sovereignty,  as  the  Vicegerent  of  the 
Almighty,  by  giving  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to 
every  beast  of  the  field ;  but  it  is  significantly  added,  for  Adam  there  waa 
not  found  a  help  meet  for  kim. 

•  A  second  creative  act  was  performed,  but  not  now  as  before  firom  inert,  nn- 
organized  matter, — an  independent,  unrelated  exercise  of  creative  power; 
but  a  deep  sleep  fell  upon  Adam,  and  fh>m  his  side  a  living  portion  waa 
taken,  and  from  this  Eve  was  fashioned  to  be  a  help  ineet  for  him.  She 
was  created  with  a  special  reference  to  him,— his  nature,  his  needs;  to 
supplement  that  nature,  to  supply  those  needs.  She  was  not  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  him,  nor  was  he  to  be  independent  of  her.    The  twain 'were 
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of  tke  inc  \mat  ifww  •■•  wick  ^Ui 

it«d  at  ik^  k^  delmie» 
sad  ftriTe. — ak^  ii  aaii  ftr  kaJi'rAip 
Bt  by  fcer  pmjcyikina  aiid  HMinl  iwigltt^  Ikt  ^TOipatlMM 

It  itaed  to  intf aeaccv  to  ■PoiJ,  to  pwtew 
the  tjnuapfmmm  cHse,  and  the  aevbr  created  pair  iacarred  tki 
of  a  bnikea  law,  God  Mid  to  the  wonen.  IbUowiai^  it  woM 
the  Toy  liae  iodieaicd  by  the  diflereaeet  betwwa  theok  *^TVf 
ahaD  be  to  thy  hmfaaad,  and  he  shall  mle  oTor  theow"*  Whether  ihk 
ii  la  he  aadcrwood  as  ptmishfnt  or  predietioiir  it  is  at  laaM  OTideaea  of 
the  piwiiinB  in  whieh  woaaa  was  placed. 

Tie  suae  ihinf  is  appareot  thnwgh  the  whole  course  of  the  OU  Testa* 
BMBL  In  the  giimpses  opened  to  os  of  the  beautiful  patriaivluil  li(e  re* 
corded  there,  how  decorous  and  modest  and  wifely  was  the  whole  deport* 
flMBC  of  the  illnstriooi  aiatroos  of  whom  we  read.  The  pnenly  office  was 
liaiited  to  Aan»  and  his  eoos.  The  Levites  were  the  males  of  a  portion 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  set  apart  to  duties  connected  with  the  priesthood. 
The  propketie  office,  which  in  name  and  character  was  more  nearly  allied 
than  the  priestly  to  the  ministry  of  the  New  Testament*  was  almotst  exdu* 
avely  limited  to  men.  True,  there  were  some  exceptions,  but  they  were 
BMwe  apparent  than  reaL 

Miriam,  the  ^ister  of  Moses,  is  called  the  **  prophetess.*'  The  prophetic 
impalse  was  manifested  by  her  in  poetry  and  song.  The  oiily  instance 
leeoided  of  its  exercise  is  when,  aAer  the  passage  of  the  Hi^  Si'a,  she 
took  a  cymbal  in  her  hand,  and  went  forth  leading  the  maidens  of  Israel 
in  singing  and  dancing.  Subsequently,  lifted  up  by  Tanity  or  pride,  she 
laviled  Moses,  and  was  smitten  by  the  Lord  with  leprosy,  of  which  she 
was  healed  only  at  the  earnest  prayer  of  him  whom  she  had  rashly 
leboked. 

Deborah,  a  "•  mother  in  Israel,**  was  al.<o  a  prophetess.  She  was  full  of 
wisdom,  and  acted  as  a  judge  in  settling  the  conuroveriaes  of  the  people 
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among  theroselyeB  daring  several  yean,  when  tliej  were  held  in  eoliijeetidft 
hj  the  Canaanites.  Israel  was  in  a  state  of  Tassalage,  and  the  dotiea  of  A 
judge  were  to  a  great  degree  private.  Under  the  inspiration  of  Grod  sIm 
incited  Barak  to  throw  oflP  the  tyrannous  oppression  of  jMbin.  But  while 
she  accompanied  him  on  his  military  expedition,  it  was  as  a  eonnsetkir  and 
assistant,  not  as  a  leader.  With  her,  too,  the  prophetic  excitement  rereaM 
itself  in  song,  and  her  glorious  triumphal  ode,  afler  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Sisera,  vindicates  her  claim  to  poetic  insight. 

-  Huldah,  the  wife  of  Shallum',  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  was  distingaialied 
for  prophetic  gifts.  When  Hilkiah,  the  high-priest,  found  a  book  of  tiia 
law  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  Josiah  sent  him  and  other  priests  to  eooaolft 
Huldah  the  prophetess. 

Noadish  is  called  a  prophetess.  She  joined  others  in  the  attempt  H 
intimidate  Nehemiah  while  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jenii*alenL 

These  are  the  most  prominent  instances  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the 
prophetic  gift  being  bestowed  upon  females,  and,  rightly  considered,  thcrf 
seem  to  be  in  harmony  with  its  general  spirit  as  regards  the  poeitfon  and 
province  of  woman.  Neither  of  these  took  upon  herself  a  public  offioe  in 
any  such  sense  as  Moses  did.  Neither  of  them  set  up  as  a  public  religioiia 
teacher.  They  were  inspired  of  God,  and  we  yield  them  honor.  But  eraa 
in  their  prophetic  frenzy,  they  did  not  overstep  the  bounds  of  feminine 
decorum,  nor  break  away  from  that  sphere  in  which  God  had  plaoed 
them.  Notwithstanding  these  apparent  exceptions,  substantial  harmony 
runs  through  the  Old  Testament  as  regards  the  place  which  woman 
occupies. 

We  come  now  to  the  New  Testament  Christ  wrought  his  ministry  on 
the  earth,  and  was  followed  by  loving  and  grateful  disciples.  Among 
them  were  many  women ;  they  supplied  his  wants ;  they  sat  at  his  feeti 
they  stood  around  his  cross,  undaunted  by  Jewish  insults,  or  the  mockeri^a 
of  Roman  soldiers  ;  they  were  earliest  at  his  tomb,  and  permitted  first  to 
greet  him  after  his  resurrection.  His  whole  bearing  toward  them  was  one 
of  the  moit  respectful  and  tender  regard.  How  considerate  Christ  was  of 
his  mother  I  What  kindness  and  appreciation  and  delicacy  were  shown  bj 
him  toward  the  two  sisters  in  Bethany,  the  widow  of  Nain,  the  woman  at 
the  well,  the  penitent  Magdalen  I  As  no  one  else  has  ever  done,  he  lifted 
up  woman  to  her  place  in  the  family  and  in  society,  ^taught  her  aelf- 
respect,  and  taught  man  to  respect  her."  He  was  in  an  especial  senae 
the  benefactor  of  the  female  sex,  and  wherever  his  gospel  has  bean 
leoeived  woman  has  been  elevated,  refined.  But  what  word  did  he  speak, 
what  act  did  he  perform,  which  justifies  her  in  assuming  the  position  of  a 
public  teacher?    Is  there  one? 

Our  Saviour  knew  the  best  instrumentalities  to  employ  tor  the  difftiaiea 
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ApostiM  and  evwigev&ls 
of  ov  Lord  and  of  kk  work,  to  vwoidi 
of  the  coHt  Chmck  to  cgonwl  and  coHibrt 
M  A«i.gh.D  .fe  Chri.ti^.e<^«>  famU  tbe  fir.,  gfari.. 
Ott  tW  Muikio  ckooffT  of  dw  oqaolitj  of  vimomi  « 
paUe  aad  oftdol  work  ko«  wipikr  thol  Bekkcr  Goopel  oor  Kpirtle  mof 
inm  ikc  Bps  or  pen  of  vimmoi!    Does  i  ot  Cluwt  tkoo  give 
mpkocie  and  fnariniMo  testtaoBT  tkai  tke  k  aot  doNnMl 
poklie  itarion,  bat  tkat  ker  powcfs  of  ialkwaee  and  of  ooo* 
wmj  mpeeU  tban  tkoee  of  ■■»,  are  to  bo  espkijod  ia 
privaio  wajt? 

tka  eiafilo  of  Chrkt  the  teaekiags  of  tke  apotloi  kafmoaiaOL 

Ska  BMrt  tnder  and  oaggestm  fisorai  are  empkjcd  to  descfibe  tke  po«* 

fobtioae  of  vooum.    Paul  saja,  **Tho  kead  of  ererr  man  ii 

and  the  head  of  the  woman  is  the  own ;  .  .  .  .  He  u  the  imago 

gkiTT  of  God.  bat  tke  woman  is  the  glorr  of  the  man.**     **  Husbands* 

e  joor  wivoft.  otoo  as  Christ  also  loTcd  the  chorch,  and  gare  himself 

it.  ....  So  ooght  men  to  lore  their  wives  as  th«r  own  bodies :  ho 

kiToth  his  wife  lofeth  hioiself.    For  no  man  erer  ret  hated  hi>  own 

bat  nouivbeth  and  cheri^heth  it,  even  as  the  Lord  the  church/'   la  a 

spirit  Peter  writes^  **  Likewise*  re  wives,  be  in  subjection  to  Toar 

ha»bonds,  ....  even  as  Sara  obejed  Abraham,  calling  him  lord; 

bote  daogfaters  to  are  as  long  as  je  do  well.**     Notice  the  motive  as* 

that  thns  the  bosbands,  who  have  not  hitherto  obevetl  the  Word, 

J,  witkoot  the  Word,  be  won  bj  the  conversation  of  their  wires,  that  is» 

beautiful  Christian  spirit  and  example.     He  also  exhorts  hu:ihands 

give  **  honor  unto  the  wife,  ....  as  being  heirs  together  of  the  grace 

m£  life.*     To  what  an  exalted  position  the  gospel  raisies  woman !     This 

^vhole  biblical  theory  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  and  the  constitutit'm  of 

the  fiunily,  is  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  modem  reformer^  which  makee 

marriage  but  a  partnership,  the  household  a  place  of  independent  and 

chthing  interests. 

In  harmony  now  witk  tke  general  spirit  and  teachings  of  revelation  aro 
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the  special  preoepto  whidi  apply  to  the  solyect  before  ws  Paul  speaks  very 
explicitly :  ^  Let  your  women  keep  sileoce  in  the  churches ;  for  it  b  noi 
permitted  unto  them  to  speak,  but  • .  • .  to  be  under  obedience,  as  also  saith 
the  law.  And  if  they  will  learn  anything,  let  them  ask  their  husbands  ai 
home ;  for  it  is  a  shame  for  women  to  speak  in  the  church."  In  the  eleventh 
chapter  he  had  argued  against  women  expounding  the  Word  on  special 
gronnds.  Here  he  places  it  on  general  grounds.  He  forbids  it  akogetlMtfi. 
The  prohibition  is  positive,  explicit,  universal.  So  in  the  second  chaptar, 
of  First  Timothy  he  speaks  at  length  of  the  duties  of  men  in  public  worships 
then  of  the  duties  of  women.  They  are  to  come  to  the  public  assembliea 
of  the  Church  in  sober  apparel,  with  modesty  of  appearanoe  and  depoit* 
ment ;  the  strictest  decorum  is  to  be  observed.  To  put  the  matter  of  theiK 
public  teaching  beyond  a  question,  he  says  positively,  **  Let  the  wonuiil 
learn  in  silence. ....  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to  usurp  authori^ 
over  the  man,  but  to  be  in  silence.** 

Now  two  things  here  are  specially  noticeable.  This  injunction  harmftN 
nises  with  the  representations  of  the  Bible  in  regard  to  the  positioD  of 
woman  as  relates  to  public  offices  and  duties.  It  does  not  stand  by  itself 
at  variance  with  the  revealed  Word.  And  it  is  from  the  lips  of  one  wImi 
employed  the  aid  of  woman  largely,  and  delights  to  acknowledge  publiolF 
his  indebtedness  to  her.  The  force  of  what  Paul  says  is  oflen  souglil  to 
be  broken  by  representing  him  as  a  celibate,  ignorant  of  the  natore  aai 
capabilities  of  the  female  sex,  and  unappreciative  of  their  qualities  and 
powers.  But,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  full  of  high-bred  courtesy  toward 
woman ;  he  is  a  Christian  gentleman.  The  very  spirit  of  chivalry  breathaa 
through  his  words ;  he  is  a  religious  Bayard  in  the  respect  he  shows  tha 
noble  women,  not  a  few  whose  names  are  immortalized  by  his  pen.  Hear 
him :  ^  I  commend  unto  you  Phebe,  our  sister,  ....  for  she  hath  been 
a  sbccorer  of  many,  and  of  myself  also.  Greet  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  my 
helpers  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  have  for  my  life  laid  down  thdr  own  necks  | 
unto  whom  not  only  I  give  thanks,  but  also  all  the  churches  of  the  Gieii* 
tiles.  Greet  Mary,  who  bestowed  much  labor  on  us.  Salute  Tryphena 
and  Tryphosa,  who  labor  in  the  Lord.  Salute  the  beloved  Persis,  which 
labored  much  in  the  Lord.  Salute  Rufus  ....  and  his  mother  and  mine*" 
Who  ever  had  a  profounder  respect  for  woman  than  Paul  ?  Who  has  laid 
a  richer  tribute  at  her  feet  than  he  ?  And  it  is  not  a  sentimental  affecta^ 
tion,  a  cheap,  idle  compliment  of  words.  He  freely  and  gladly  employed 
her  labors  and  influence  in  all  the  ways  in  which  they  could  be  used 
properly.  He  made  Phebe  deaconess  of  the  church  at  Cenchrea.  But  ift 
the  public  meetings  of  the  church,  made  up  of  old  and  young,  of  males  aod 
females,  women  were  to  keep  silence.  There  were  many  things  they  oonld 
do  better  than  men,  but  the  province  of  public  instruction  was  not 
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n  it  to  be  rememliered  that  the  worship  of  the  early  Chorch  resembled 

cmr  derotional  meetings  moch  more  than  oar  formal  preaching  senrice  on 

dm  Sabbath  daj.    In  apostolic  times  religions  meetings  were  held  usually 

Smi  the  dwelling-houses  of  Christians.    The  Scriptures  were  read ;  a  brief 

cbortation,  fbll  of  warmth  and  lore,  was  made  bj  the  leader ;  prayers 

offered,  hjmns  were  sung,  and  any  brethren  who  felt  moved  by  the 

^3(mit  addressed  the  meeting.    Neander  says,  **  Only  the  female  members 

the  Church  were  excepted  from  this  general  permission.** 

But  Tarious  passages  of  Scripture  seem  to  many  to  conflict  with  this 


Among  them  is  that  in  Acts  L  14:  ''These  all  continued  with  one 
in  prayer  and  supplication  with  the  women,  and  Mary  the  mother 

Jesus,  and  with  his  brethren.**  In  the  preceding  verse  the  names  of  the 
^i-Apostles  are  given.  They  had  just  returned  to  Jerusalem  from  witnessing 
ascension  of  our  Lord.  Then  it  is  said :  **  The$e^  —  i.  e.  the  hreihrenf 
the  masculine  pronoun  is  used,  —  **  these  continued  in  prayer  vnth  the 
women.*  Robinson,  in  his  New  Testament  Lexicon,  referring  to  this  pas« 
sage,  among  others,  says  that  <n^  has  the  sense  of  'Mn  company  with 
others.**  The  brethren  then  continued  in  prayer  in  company  with  the 
women*  Should  one  pray  at  the  bedside  of  an  impenitent  man,  and  after- 
wards speak  of  it,  he  would  be  very  likely  to  use  a  similar  form  of 
expression, — ''I  prayed  with  him,**  —  not  meaning  that  the  sick  man 
prayed,  but  that  he  prayed  in  his  presence. 

Galatians  iii.  28  is  often  quoted :  ''  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female ;  for  ye  are 
all  one  in  Christ  Jesus."  The  interpretation  must  of  course  be  limited  to 
the  matter  about  which  the  Apostle  is  writing,  and  that  is,  the  freeness  of 
salvation  to  all  who  accept  Christ  He  has  just  stated  this  in  the  26th 
verse,  **  For  ye  are  all  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.** 
Then  he  goes  on  to  say  Jew  and  Gentile,  bond  and  free,  miile  and  female, 
in  him  are  all  on  a  level.  There  is  no  favor  shown  on  account  of  nation- 
ality, of  condition,  of  sex.  Whosoever  believeth  shall  be  saved.  Chris- 
tianity thus  raises  woman  to  an  equality  with  man  as  regards  acceptance 
in  Christ  and  eternal  life,  and  in  this  way  has  elevated  the  female  sex 
wherever  it  has  prevailed.  This  passage  only  teaches  that  in  Christ  all, 
male  and  female,  are  equally  acceptable  to  God. 

Passages  which  speak  of  women  prophesying  are  considered  irreconcil- 
able with  the  view  here  taken.  In  Acts  ii.  17  Peter  quotes  the  prophecy 
of  Joel :  ^  Your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophecy.'*  The  fulfil- 
ment of  this  prediction  in  the  early  period  of  the  Church  cannot  be  denied. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  women  shared  in  that  mysterious  supernatural 
excitement  which  brought  with  it  the  power  of  speaking  in  unknown  tongues. 
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of  expoondiag  the  word,  of  dedaring  the  fatiire.  How  and  when  thej  oead 
this  gift  of  prophesying,  this  ftpeaking  under  divine  influeneOy  doee  aoi 
▼ery  clearly  appear ;  hat  there  is  no  decisive  evidence  that  it  was  empteyad 
in  any  way  analogous  to  piMic  Haelnng  in  the  Churchy  except  in  the  ease 
of  the  Corinthians,  and  then  it  was  rebuked,  and  a  stop  put  to  it  by  Iha 
Apostle. 

In  Luke  ii.  36  it  is  said,  ''And  there  was  one  Anna  a  propheteffs^  the 
daughter  of  PhanueL"  She  was  a  devoted  Jewess,  livii&g  under  a  vow^ 
and  with  a  few  others  of  like  spirit  dwelt  in  Jerusalemy  and  attended  striody 
upon  all  the  services  of  the  Temple.  When  the  infant  Jesus  was  brougbft 
in  for  drcumcbion,  and  the  aged  Simeon  recognized  in  him  the  ^  bopa  of 
Israel,'*  Anna,  entering  at  that  moment,  likewise  accepted  him  as  the  praoi- 
ised  Deliverer,  *^  and  spake  of  him  to  all  them  that  looked  for  redempCioii 
in  Israel  **  \  that  iii,  she  told  the  good  news,  privately  so  far  as  appeai% 
to  the  little  company  of  devout  Jews  who,  like  her,  were  watching  thft 
signs  of  his  coming.  Certainly  there  was  no  taking  upon  herMslf  any 
office  of  public  teaching. 

Acts  zzi.  9,  <«  And  the  same  man,"  L  e.  Philip  the  Evangelist,  ^  bad 
four  daughters,  virgins,  which  did  prophesy."  Where  they  exercised  their 
prophetic  gift  we  are  not  informed ;  they  are  spoken  of  only  in  comieo* 
tion  with  the  family.  There  is  no  intimation  that  they  ever  taught  in  pob* 
lie  Because  the  ^  gifl  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  was  bestowed  upon  them  and 
others,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  exercised  it  in  the  public  meetings 
of  the  Church.  There  were  abundant  opportunities  and  occasions  for  them 
to  use  it  in  private  ways,  from  house  to  house,  among  the  sick  and  the  poor, 
in  gatherings  of  women,  in  just  such  labors  for  truth  and  God  as  Paul  em- 
ployed  Phebe  the  Deaconess.  Because  they  prophesied,  we  are  not  driven 
to  the  inference  that  they  preached  or  exhorted  in  the  Church.  But,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  the  indications  given  by  the  very  language  in  which  they  are 
referred  to  are,  that  they  taught  and  labored  in  private  and  unobtrusive 
ways,  such  as  the  Apostles  sanctioned,  such  as  God  in  all  the  ages  of  the 
Christian  Church  has  signally  owned  and  blessed,— never  more  signally 
than  in  tlie  hospitals,  where  our  soldiers  lay  smitten,  longing  for  their 
Northern  homes,  —  than  among  the  freedmen  of  the  South,  struggling  up 
through  hatred  and  scorn  to  freedom  and  virtue,  —  such  as  the  voice  of 
divine  Providence  now,  as  never  before,  is  calling  women  to  walk  in  I 

But  this  rule  of  women  keeping  silence  in  the  churches  certain  ones  in 
the  Corinthian  Church  seem  to  have  violated.  In  the  eleventh  chapter 
Paul  reasons  with  them  on  the  indelicacy  of  their  conduct,  and  seems  to 
admit  that  they  might  prophesy  with  their  heads  covered,  and  then  in  the 
fourteenth  chapter,  and  in  the  Epistle  to  Timothy,  expressly^nd  positive^ 
forbids  the  whole  thing.    Claiming  inspuration  or  not,  they  were  to  keep 
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tfOenoe  in  Ae  dmrches.  Now  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  mega* 
spnng  np  in  the  infiint  church.    Bot  the  fact  that  they  existed, 
not  justiry  them,  nor  warrant  the  practice  of  them  now.    They  were 
and  condemned.     Among  the  irregalarities  thus  censured  and 
was  that  of  women  prophesying,  in  the  puhlic  meetings  (d  the 


Bowerer  desirous  we  may  be,  and  oogfat  to  be,  to  enlai^  the  sphere 

develop  the  powers  of  .woman  for  the  good  of  the  race  and  the  glory 

Ood,  yet  it  is  safe  to  work,  only  in  the  line,  and  within  the  limits  of  the 

ealed  Word.    We  do  not  know  the  mischiefs  whidi  may  follow  if  we 

them. 

There  is  an  immense  power  in  the  female  membership  of  the  churches 
Utherto  unemployed,  almost  unrecognised.  The  welfare  of  Christ's  king- 
dom requires  that  it  be  developed  and  used.  But  in  doing  this  we  must 
nol  cast  away  the  Word  of  Grod.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  wi.<«er  than  we ; 
"^  Whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime  were  written  for  our  leam« 
iDg.*  Modes  consistent  with  the  teachings  of  Scripture  may  be  found  for 
Ae  Ibll  employment  of  the  activities,  and  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  infio- 
of  woman.. 

D.  R.  Cadt. 
AmuMQtow,  Ma 


VENI,  SANCTE  SPIRITUS. 

Yun,  sancte  Spiritus,  Sine  too  nomine 

£t  emitte  coelitos  Nihil  est  in  homine, 

Locis  tas  radinm.  Nihil  est  innoxium. 

Yeni,  Pater  panperom ;  Lava  quod  est  sordidam, 

Yeni,  dator  munerum  ;  Biga  quod  est  aridum, 

Yfni,  lumen  cordiam.  Sana  qnod  est  sauciom. 

Consolator  optime,  Flecte  quod  est  rigidum, 

Dulcit  hospes  anini»,  Fove  quod  est  frigidnm, 

Dulce  refrigerionL  Brge  quod  est  devium. 

In  kbore  requies,  Da  tuis  fidelibns 

In  Ksto  temperies,  In  te  cofidentibus 

In  fleto  solatium.  Sacrum  septenarium. 

O  lux  beatisBtma,  Da  virtntis  meritum, 

Beple  cordis  intima  Da  salutis  exitum, 

Toorum  fideKum.  Da  perenne  gsudium. 

AUribuUd  to  Robert  11.  King  of  France,  996. 
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EXTEMPORE  PREACHING. 

A  MANUSCRIPT  is  a  ooncession  to  weakness.  We  think  there  can  be 
but  one  natural  method  of  presenting  divine  truth,  —  that  which  after  a 
thorough  canvassing  of  the  theme  depends  upon  the  excitement  ai  the 
moment,  the  inspiration  of  the  subject,  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion,  fiir 
language  and  figures  with  which  to  clothe  the  truth  and  express  it  in  a 
fitting  manner.  Of  course  such  a  speaker  most  be  a  hard  student  aqd 
have  a  wide  range  of  knowledge  at  command. 

While  we  advocate  one  style  of  preaching  we  would  bj  no  meana  die- 
card  the  other.  We  suppose  that  if  men  could  think  and  frame  their 
thoughts  into  language  as  satisfactorily  on  their  feet,  in  the  heat  of  diih 
course,  as  when  sitting  by  a  desk  with  a  careful  pen  in  hand,  few  woold 
subject  themselves  to  the  drudgery  of  writing  thirty  or  forty  pages  ewerj 
week.  The  pen  would  then  be  left  where  it  belongs,  —  to  treattsea  and 
essays  and  books.  Very  few  men  can  do  this.  Therefore  most  preaohecsy 
especially  those  who  aim  at  a  finished  style  and  conciseness  of  expreamo, 
write  carefully.  The  men  are  probably  very  few  indeed  who  can  afford  to 
dispense  with  the  discipline  of  the  pen.  poubtless,  because  of  this  weak- 
ness, many  subjects  can  be  treated  more  satisfactorily,  and  so  as  to  produce, 
in  some  directions  at  least,  better  impressions  by  a  written  than  by  an 
extempore  sermon. 

The  tendency  of  adhering  exclusively  to  the  extemporaneous  style  seems 
to  be  to  foster  a  rambling  and  a  di^gointed  method  of  discourse.  The 
tendency  of  adhering  exclusively  to  a  written  sermon  seems  to  be  to  pro- 
duce a  stiff,  inflexible,  stereotyped  style.  It  may  then  be  a  question  worth 
considering,  whether  the  two  methods  might  not  be  made  to  aid  each  other 
by  neutralizing,  in  each  direction,  the  unhappy  effects  which  may  reaoU 
from  exclusive  practice  of  either  method.  One  who  always  speaks 
out  writing  is  liable  to  make  unqualified  statements  which  convey  an  i 
pression  directly  opposite  to  that  intended.  On  the  other  hand,  one  who 
always  ties  his  utterance  to  a  carefully  prepared  manuscript  is  liable  to 
fall  into  a  painfully  precise  method  of  expressing  thought,  which  eqaallj 
defeats  its  ends.  We  think  there  are  published  volumes  of,  sermons  which 
illustrate  both  these  points. 

We  are  aware  that  others  hold  a  different  opinion,  but  we  think  that 
there  can  be  no  middle  ground  between  a  manuscript  and  no  miinuscript. 
It  is  the  practice  of  some  to  preach  from  memory.  But  one  must  ImTC 
a  singularly  retentive  memory  to  make  sudi  a  pnctice  profitable.  The 
majority  of  men  must  lay  this  method  aside  as  too  expensive.    And  be- 
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flad68|  tbe  mind  miut  be  more  or  len  oonstrained  in  reaching  oot  alter  the 
words  of  the  manascript ;  so  that  this  method  in  the  majority  of 
would  lack  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  either  of  the  other  methods, 
enekm  aaja  of  this  manner  of  preaching :  ^  Consider,  then,  in  the  next 
the  adrantages  that  a  preacher  most  have  who  does  not  get  his 
D  bj  heart     He  is  entirely  master  of  himself;  he  speaks  in  an  easj, 
way,  and  not  like  a  formal  dedaimer.    Things  flow  then  from 
proper  soorce.'*'    ^  He  who  speaks  from  memory  is  not  like  a  man  that 
to  an  aodience,  but  like  a  rhetorician,  who  recites  or  declaims. 
is  action  roost  be  awkward  and  forced ;  by  fixing  his  eyes  too  much  he 
how  his  memory  labors  in  his  delivery,  and  he  is  afraid  to  give  way 
^4o  an  unusual  emotion,  lest  he  should  loose  the  thread  of  his  didcourse.** 
-^Sone  write  out  their  thoughts  in  full,  but  lay  the  manuscript  asiide  when 
"tiiej  enter  the  pulpit    This  is  <ipen,  it  seems  to  us,  to  even  greater  objec- 
tkios  than  the  method  from  memory.    After  the  mind  has  thoroughly  can- 
vassed a  theme,  and  expressed  all  its  ideas  upon  paper,  it  seems  unnatural 
la  seek  to  force  the  mind  into  a  semi-extemporaneous  utterance  of  the 
ideas  in  unpremeditated  language.    The  mind  would  involuntarily 
those  words  which  had  been  premeditated.    We  once  heard  Emerson 
dsHver  an  address  in  this  way.    It  was  absolutely  painful  to  listen  to  him. 
Some  write  their  sermons  in  part  and  leave  the  rest  to  be  filled  out  by  ex- 
tMiporaneoos  remarks.    This  seems  to  us  fatal  to  a  clear,  connected  line  of 
Cseassion ;  the  two  styles  are  so  different    The  description  with  which 
Horace  opens  Ars  Poetica  would  apply  well  to  such  a  sermon.     It  seems 
then  to  us  that  there  is  no  middle  ground  between  reading  from  a  manu- 
script and  extempore  preaching.     We  think  tliat  these  two  styles  embrace 
all  the  excellences  with  none  of  the  defects  of  the  others. 

It  is  well  sometimes  not  to  have  a  manuscript  between  the  preacher  and 
the  pews.  Some  subjects  lose  force  by  being  formulated  too  much,  or  tied 
down  too  closely  to  the  rigorous  style  and  line  of  thought  that  should  char- 
acterize a  carefully  written  discourse.  They  demand  to  be  thrown  off  in 
the  heat  of  inspiration  produced  by  the  occasion.  While  we  think  some 
of  the  dissenting  preachers  of  England  preach  too  exclusively  without 
notes,  yet,  from  hearing  some  of  them,  we  derived  new  impressions  of  the 
Talue  and  power  of  extempore  preaching.  New  England  preachers  are 
inclined  to  the  other  extreme,  which  is  in  some  respects  we  think  more 
hazardous.  There  is  talent  enough  in  the  pulpit  of  New  England  to  war- 
rant an  attempt,  which  we  are  persuaded  would  be  eminently  successful, 
to  cultivate  a  flexible  yet  sufficiently  compact  style  of  extempore  address. 
It  would  add  power  to  the  pulpit  It  would  lifl  sermonizing  out  of  its 
^  old  ruts,"  and  give  to  preaching  a  readiness  and  breadth  of  adaptation  to 
which  it  now  seems  too  much  a  stranger.     How  often  does  the  hunter, 
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after  dischnrging  his  piece,  want  another  barrel  for  the  ani«en  game  whidi 
the  report  of  his  gun  has  startled  from  its  hiding-place !  How  many  times 
does  the  preacher  utter  some  word  or  sentiment  which  opens  a  way  to 
g^ve  a  turn  to  the  discourse  which  could  not  have  occorred  to  him  in  Us 
stody.  He  can  see  by  some  looli  or  movement  In  the  congregation  thai 
some  thooght  has  been  started,  germane  to  the  line  of  his  sermon,  which 
needs  to  be  pursued  and  fixed.  If  the  preacher  relies  upon  the  inspifA* 
tion  of  his  subject,  the  occasion,  his  congn^gation,  for  thoughts,  how  readily 
and  adroitly  he  can  sliape  his  remarkss  without  being  suspected  of  person 
ality,  so  as  exactly  to  suit  such  a  cai«e,  by  a  few  well-chosen  wordsy  c^ 
by  a  new  line  of  thought,  perfectly  akin  to  his  text  and  the  parpoae  af 
his  sermon. 

In  arguing  for  the  practice  of  extempore  preaching  we  say  DoUdBg 
against  culture  of  the  highest  style  nor  information  of  the  widest  possiUl 
range.  On  the  contrary,  one  cannot  be  a  successful  extempore  preacher 
who  is  not  a  faithful  and  careful  student  But  we  would  make  coltora 
adapt  itself  to  the  best  methods  of  reaching  men.  Professor  Phelps  can* 
tioned  one  of  hi.<4  classes  not  to  let  any  theory  of  ministerial  culture  create 
a  gulf  between  the  clergy  and  the  maiwes  which  cannot  be  bridged.  Tlia 
pulpit  is  aggresitive  when  fulfilling  hs  true  mission,  and  should  be  made  to 
reach  the  masses  by  going  out  aHer  them,  as  Chalmers  did  in  Glasgow,  —  by 
bringing  tlie  truth  down  to  their  level,  if  they  can  be  reached  in  no  other 
way.  The  lever  mu>t  be  put  beneath  the  weight  to  lift  it  A  long  stride 
was  taken  towards  this  end  when  the  old-fashioned  high  pulpits  were  cot 
down,  and  the  preacher  was  brought  from  the  skies  near  enough  to  the 
people  so  that  he  could  be  seen  without  an  opera-glass  and  be  heard  with- 
out an  ear-trumpet.  Perhaps  our  manner  of  preaching  needs  to  assame 
more  of  that  familiarity  which  will  bring  it  down  within  reach  of  the  masses 
without  degrading  its  culture..  It  may  be  a  question  whether  that  is  not 
the  highest  type  of  culture  which  can  come  down  to  where  men  are  with- 
out damage  to  itself.  Christ  moved  among  that  class  of  men  who  were 
most  despised  in  his  day.  He  put  liimr^elf  in  contact  with  them.  He  ale 
with  them,  talked  with  them,  wept  with  them.  He  put  himself  od  the 
level  of  a  brother  to  ^very  poor  soflTering  one  that  needed  sympathy.  And 
yet  in  his  lowliest  acts  and  associations  we  can  but  look  with  reverence 
npon  him.  For  not  one  whit  of  his  dignity  of  character  was  abated  by  saoh 
contact.  So  it  seems  to  us  that  the  highest  and  best  culture  suffers  nothing 
by  adapting  itself  to  the  wants  of  the  masses.  Profossor  Phelps  sAyv,  in 
his  admirable  tract  upon  Ministerial  Culture:  ^You  had  better  go  and  loft 
the  gospel,  in  the  Cornish  dialect,  to  those  miners  who  told  the  witnesses 
summoned  by  the  committee  of  the  English  Parliament  that  they  had 
'  never  heard  of  Mister  Jesus  Christ  in  these  mines,'  than  to  do  the  mak 
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^  the  Bisliop  of  London.    Mate  your  mmutij  reach  the  people ;  in  the 
of  purest  coliare  if  you  can^bat  reach  the  people;  with  elaborate  doe- 
if  poMiUei  bot  reach  the  people;  with  dasuc  speech  if  it  may  be,  bat 
the  people.    The  great  problem  of  lifs  to  an  educated  ministry  is,  to 
their  coltnre  a  power  instead  of  a  luxwy.'*    What  we  want  is  not 
eoltnrey  bot  consecration  of  culture  that  will  use  all  means  to  save 
An  iUnstration  of  this  is  at  hand.    One  of  the  most  finished  schol- 
and  preadiers  in  the  United  States  recently  removed  with  his  congre- 
to  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  crowds  flock  to 
The  preacher  has  yielded  none  of  his  culture  and  refinement 
o  could  not    They  are  part  of  himself.    But  with  one  strong  band  upon 
he  has  swung  himself  down  to  reach  the  masses  with  the  other. 
Ajid  the  downward  sweep  of  his  splendid  intellect  and  culture  has  given 
Vim  a  power  over  men  which  few  possess,  and  which  he  never  wielded  be- 
fore.   As  Mr.  Beecher  happily  expressed  it,  he  stands  ^  on  an  open  plat- 
fbna  where  the  crowd  can  surge  up  to  his  very  feet" 

Now  while  we  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  practice  of  extempore 
pruaching  alone  can  accomplish  such  results  as  to  bring  our  presentations 
of  llie  troth  nearer  to  the  great  heart  of  the  masses  that  throbs  beneath  us, 
yet  we  believe  it  will  help ;  for  it  will  teach  us  to  Mi  things  by  names  which 
are  A^»*l^»^  to  the  ears  we  address.  We  do  not  believe  that  our  preach- 
ing will  have  that  persuasive  freshness  and  vigor  that  it  might  and  must, 
to  be  eminently  successful,  until  the  clergy  adopt  in  part  the  extempore 
■tjle  of  address.  Our  own  plan  has  .been  to  use  a  carefully  prepared 
manuscript  in  the  morning,  and  a  very  short  brief  in  the  afternoon ;  aim- 
ing to  make  the  extempore  address  clench  the  nail  we  sought  to  drive  in 
in  the  morning. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  better  continue  this  discussion  than  by  stating  some 
of  the  advantages  of  extempore  preaching  which  occur  to  us.  Before 
proceeding  to  notice  these  we  wish  to  say  that  we  do  not  advocate  throw- 
ing aside  the  manuscript  entirely.  Professor  Phelps  once  said,  *'  Extem- 
porise everything  but  one  carefully  written  sermon  a  week."  We  also 
with  to  say  that  our  idea  of  fitness  for  this  kind  of  preaching  involves  deep 
stndy,  a  wide  and  varied  range  of  knowledge,  and  above  all  earnest  piety 
and  enthusiastic  love  for  the  work. 

L  One  advantage  is  the  relief  to  the  voice.    A  minister's  usefulness  de- 
pends very  much  upon  those  little  vocal  chords  which  Grod  has  placed  in 
oar  throats.    It  is  by  the  vibration  of  these  that  we  are  able  to  communi- 
cate the  gospel  orally  and  persuasively  to  the  ears  of  men.    It  is  therefore 
a  matter  of  vast  moment  that  we  train  and  keep  our  voices. 

The  organs  of  speech  almost  involuntarily  assume  a  different  position  in 
passing  from  reading  to  the  conversational  style  of  extemporaneous  speech. 
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Partly  because,  perhaps,  one  is  conversational  and  the  other  reading.  It  is 
not  natural  for  men  to  talk  as  they  would  read,  nor  read  as  they  would 
talk.  The  kind  of  thought  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  uttered  mould 
the  organs  of  speech.  Any  speaker  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  watch 
himself  will  notice  that  his  voice  assumes  a  different  tone,  when,  in  the 
progress  of  a  written  sermon,  he  pauses  to  utter  some  thought  that  at  the 
moment  has  flashed  upon  him.  The  congregation  will  notice  the  change 
and  look  up,  they  cannot  tell  why.  People  that  seem  inclined  to  drowsi- 
ness will  frequently  rouse  themselves  when  the  speaker  throws  oat  an 
idea  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  The  change  in  the  voice  breaks  the 
spell  of  monotony  that  lulls  the  senses.  This  shows  us  the  necessity  of 
varying  the  voice  to  suit  the  sentiment  we  are  uttering.  Now  since  the 
voice  adapts  itself  to  our  style  of  address,  extempore  preaching  will  relieTe 
it  by  permitting  it  to  be  as  unrestrained  and  flexible  as  our  thoughts. 

We  hear  very  much  about  <<  ministers'  sore  throats."  This  is  largely  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  who  do  not  know  how  to  use  their  voices.  The 
voice  ought  not  to  become  weary  by  use,  and  will  not  if  used  as  natore 
intended  it  to  be.  As  soon  as  some  men  enter  the  pulpit  with  a  written 
sermon,  they  immediately  drop  the  natural  tone  of  conversation,  q»eak 
from  the  throat  rather  tha'n  the  diaphragm,  with  the  vocal  chords  in  a  ocxi- 
strained,  unnatural  position,  and  come  down  from  the  pulpit  at  the  dose 
of  the  day  scarcely  able  to  speak  above  a  whisper.  No  wonder,  since  the 
muscles  of  the  throat  are  made  to  do  all  the  work  of  ejecting  the  voice, 
which  the  diaphragm  ought  to  do.  And  yet  these  same  men,  before  their 
cases  become  hopeless,  will  carry  on  conversation  by  the  hour  without 
fatigue.  Now  extempore  preaching  is  conversational.  Therefore  we  say 
that  the  practice  of  it  trains  the  voice  to  utter  itself  naturally,  whether  in  a 
written  or  an  extemporaneous  sermon.  We  undertake  to  say  that  if  more 
young  men  would  cultivate  this  manner  of  preaching  there  would  be  far 
fewer  spoiled  throats,  and  far  fewer  broken-down  ministers  and  splendid 
intellects  lying  idle.  For  true  extemporaneous  preaching  is  natural  and 
conversational. 

II.  Another  advantage  of  extempore  preaching  is  that  it  gives  quick- 
ness and  facility  of  thought  and  expression.  For  very  much  of  the  mental 
effort  must  be  put  forth  on  the  feet,  while  the  mind  is  in  the  heat  of  the 
theme,  grasping  here  and  there  for  an  appropriate  illustration,  without  a 
moment's  time  to  weigh  words.  Of  course  the  mind  that  can  do  this  well 
must  acquire  great  readiness  and  facility  of  thought  and  expression.  The 
mind  that  schools  itself  to  this  style  of  address  will  have  brilliant  thoughts 
gleam  upon  it  like  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning,  and  will  be  able  to  chain 
these  thoughts  to  vivid  words,  with  which  to  utter  them  with  tenfold 
greater  force  than  it  could  by  words  calmly  selected  in  the  study,  and 
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therefore  not  alive  with  the  i'lfa.  The  hjjij'I  t^Mi^  >>e  &o  t^ih^jfA^-A  i<j 
rapid  and  almo^  anpren]<:^3iatH  ftriy/ri.  (Lat  it  wijj  <>»  all  '><>:»  ^i'^jj^  jh'I 
forth  its  best  efic^rtf  a:  tii«  kavi  jy>6»iM«r  «:rf>«ri«ie  '>f  ikJy^  and  tiuuf:.  ^>i:>€ 
maj  acquire*  bj  diw^pjirj*^.  iFutL  pr*>5ap*.^jeefe  </'  lo^Aiw^  iuvy  tubieifl^.  »iid 
iMingiDS  oQt  tbtv  Jeadis?  3d«3&«.  a$  wijJ  erjiald^-  L'lu  a:  «  ^^'-^^;  k^  .t  weje, 
to  seiie  upoo  ii*r  j9^.«iL'2i»*'rrt  ^iwjtt.  fcjyj  isia»>}a»]  ti^e Ui  it  l'/ji:IciL:  ojdf.r. 
Thert  »  rasi  diff*Tw»«  in  ruirid*  jq  rbit  ^e^JL•<3(?l.  S^xue  mil'  -  i'xpji  u  auU- 
jecl  inio  sIaj**'-'^  vUl*'  icbert  art  ^'<«:.'t!^  r^AOv  u*  i-Lii-Js  ab'^ut  il.     And 

•  *  -  ♦-    •  •  « 

d«*  Dc*t  so  niD'^l-  de:»*iiic  i!:»o:;  :ii*"  ien<.r\  «.if  i,init  wt  b^Ksbci  I'-jiui*  ii  at 
vpcm  lirt-  viff:»r  wid;  viii'jL  iii»r  »itTt!ii*«ioL  it  uf'piitc  :'.■  ii.  aiic  tUt  i:ui:i)iieei£i 
rf  aniiJT-Bif  vitl  vbicL  ve  disced  r..  iiMt?Iu;Kl^aLie'.lll^  bfieukiii^'  iuuirt 
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figures,  is  put  in  by  the  swifll j  fi jing  shuttle.  An  extempore  sermon  is 
fully  and  logically  planned  on  the  proposed  line  of  thought.  The  ideas  are 
expanded,  filled  out,  and  illustrated,  while  the  mind  is  in  the  swift  process  of 
thought,  within  the  proposed  limits  of  the  theme.  Some  can  do  this  more 
readily  than  others.  But  all  can  attain  respectable  success  in  this  style  of 
address.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  best  extemporaneous  preachers  in  this 
country  broke  down  in  his  first  attempt  Manifestly  such  a  mind  will  think 
more  rapidly  than  one  which  rarely  if  ever  thinks  away  from  the  pen. 

The  benefit  to  the  written  sermon  of  this  style  of  address  will  be  incal- 
culable. It  is  sometimes  the  misfortune  of  sermons  that  abound  in  most 
valuable  thoughts  that  they  mar  their  own  effect  by  heavy  and  unattractive 
methods  of  expression.  Clear,  happy,  and  forcible  language  is  not  at  all  in- 
consistent with  great  depth  of  thought  Racy  language,  with  few  thoughts^ 
will  command  the  mind  better  than  heavy  language,  even  though  it  bristle 
with  ideas.  But  racy  language,  that  is  full  of  thought,  will  move  men 
more  than  either.  Men  love  thought  if  they  can  grasp  it.  Now  the  facil- 
ity of  expression  which  extempore  preaching  gives  to  the  mind  will  inev- 
itably impart  itself  to  the  written  sermon.  I  believe  it  was  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher  who  said,  in  substance,  that  he  spoke  extemporaneously  so  that  be 
could  write  with  more  freshness  and  vigor,  and  wrote  so  that  he  could  speak 
extemporaneously  with  more  precision.  What  the  age  demands  of  the 
pulpit  now  is,  not  dogmatic  discussions,  in  technical  terms,  of  points  of  doc- 
trine long  ago  sufficiently  proved  to  candid  minds,  but  a  style  of  presenting 
and  enforcing  doctrines  which  will  carry  men  whither  we  will,  whether 
they  will  or  not  We  think  these  two  methods  of  preaching,  by  imparting 
freshness  on  the  one  hand  and  precision  on  the  other  to  our  thoughts,  will 
help  each  other  compass  this  end,  and  so  remove  from  the  pulpit  the  slur 
cast  upon  it,  whether  justly  or  not,  that  it  has  lost  its  power.  If  this  ia 
true,  regain  it ;  if  not,  exercise  it 

Besides,  if  one  accustoms  himself  to  rapid  an4  consecutive  thought,  as 
in  extempore  speech,  it  will  help  him,  when  he  composes,  to  write  at  a 
white  heat  Pope's  maxim  was,  ''to  write  with  fury  and  correct  with 
phlegm."  One  cannot  help  writing  ^  with  fury,''  if  he  gets  his  subject  into 
him,  so  that  he  is  full  of  it,  and  it  mtut  come  out  Sir  Walter  Scott  said 
*'  that  the  works  and  passages  in  which  he  has  succeeded  have  uniformly 
been  written  with  the  greatest  rapidity."  This  is  not  peculiar  to  the  author 
of  the  Waverley  Novels.  Those  passages  in  a  sermon  which  carry  an  audience 
away  with  the  thought,  and  put  them  in  closest  sympathy  with  the  speaker, 
are  almost  always  thrown  off  in  a  hot  race  between  the  mind  and  the  pen. 
It  is  said  that  F^n^lon's  Telemachus  was  composed  in  this  way,  and  sent 
to  the  press  with  one  single  erasure  in  the  manuscript  Thoughts  some- 
times lag  heavily  at  the  end  of  the  pen.     The  ink  is  thick  or  the  mind  is 
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Eke  AoM  tare  bMi  wkiek  mMt  be  thoi  on  ^  w«« 

hnmg  dowB  Us  gone  oal j  after 
be  a  martMmm.  We  tUnk  it  wiU  belp  ibe 
to  faree  it  to  tbiok  aad  tpeak  aader 
tbat  it  mait  grasp  (|aieklj  at  its  flying  tboog^tSi  or 
Spealdag  of  &e  ezten^MManeoos  pracfaer,  F^q^Ioq  si^: 
"  Tbe  wanatb  wbieb  aiiiiaates  bim  giTes  birtb  to  ex{irst9ioiis  and  iguies 
wUcb  be  never  eonld  bave  prepared  in  bis  stndj.**  Tbomas  Soott  saja: 
"  Tbe  dcgiee  in  wbidi,  after  tbe  most  carefol  preparation  for  tbe  pnlpil^ 
new  tboogbti^  animatrd  addresMs,  often  flow  into  my  mind  wbile  speaking 
to  a  eongi^alioa,  even  on  veiy  ooounon  sobjects,  makes  me  fed  as  if  I 
was  qaito  anotber  man  tiian  wben  poring  over  tbem  in  mj  stodj.*  Have 
we  not  sometimes  bad  tboogbts,  wben  oat  of  tbe  stodj  rambling  in  tbe 
woodsy  wbidb  we  kxiged  to  utter  to  oar  oongr^ations  in  preciselj  tbe  fenn 
in  wbicb  tbej  first  occnrred  to  as,  bat  wbicb  we  ooold  not  recall  as  tbey 
cune  flasbing  over  tbe  mind  in  the  first  moment?  Whj  may  not  this  be 
ao  wbile  we  are  in  tbe  palpit?  And  why  may  not  oar  pens  catch  some- 
tbing  of  this  fire,  and  oar  studies  be  as  glowing  fbrnaoeSi  and  oar  written 
aermons  as  red-bot  iron  firom  which  baming  ^larks  fly  beneath  the  heavy^ 
■olid  strokes  of  the  hammer?  We  think,  if  we  aoeastom  our  minds  to 
extemporaneoos  address,  an  attractive  fireedom  and  flexibility  will  be 
given  to  our  profoundest  and  most  thoroughly  elaborated  thoughts. 

m.  Another  advantage  of  extempore  preaching.  It  leaves  one  free  to 
give  such  a  torn  to  his  train  of  thought  as  exigencies,  which  could  not  pes* 
sibly  have  been  foreseen  and  provided  for  in  the  study,  may  present.  If 
sodi  turns  in  the  thought  are  digressions  they  do  not  seem  so.  Cases  may 
sometimes  occur  in  which  the  preacher,  after  he  enters  his  pulpit,  will  see 
the  imperative  importance  of  entirely  reconstructing  the  framework  of  his 
sermon,  and  presenting  the  same  thoughts  by  a  different  plan.  The  sing- 
ing of  a  hymn,  the  prayer,  something,  may  develop  a  state  of  feeling  of 
which  the  preacher  was  not  aware,  and  for  which  he  had  not  provided,  and 
which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  he  should  encourage  and  ply  with 
earnest,  burning  words.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  reconstruct  his  lino  of 
thought  If  he  has  the  habit  of  extempore  address,  he  can  do  this  readily, 
and  hurl  the  truth  straight  to  its  mark,  as  he  could  not  if  his  mind  were 
bound  inflexibly  to  what  he  had  previously  thought  out  and  written  with 
eare.  Besides,  when  one's  eyes  are  oscillating  between  his  manuscript'and 
his  audience,  more  upon  the  manuscript  perhaps  than  upon  the  audience, 
he  will  miss  such  exigencies  that  invite  him  to  turn  his  thought  that  way, 
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and  point  his  truth  with  special  power.  A  gleam  of  light  that  rested  for 
one  moment  upon  a  congregation  and  was  shut  oat  the  next  by  a  passing 
cloud,  once  afforded  a  preacher  a  forcible  and  pungent  illustratioo  of  a 
truth  be  was  just  then  uttering.  As  the  eye  of  the  extemporaneous  speaker 
wanders  about  over  his  audience,  he  may  be  able  to  see  the  effect  of  every 
truth  he  utters ;  and  some  face  may  show  that  the  heart  is  touched.  The 
preacher  can  seize  upon  that  case  at  the  moment,  and,  knowing  the  indi- 
vidual, by  a  few  well-chosen  words,  fix  the  truth,  or  administer  a  rebake, 
or  give  consolation.  Because  his  hearers  are  his  unuttered  texts.  He  is 
preaching  at  them,  individually  or  collectively  as  the  case  may  be.  Thej 
afford  him  material  for  thought  by  which  to  apply  the  truth  to  them.  The 
presence  in  an  audience  of  men  of  Various  callings  and  professions  will 
suggest  illustrations,  which  one  cannot  afford  to  lose,  which  the  study  would 
not  have  suggested.  Every  preacher  aims  to  preach  cU  his  people,  bat 
none  does  it  so  effectually  as  the  extempore  preacher ;  for  his  hearers  are 
his  sermon,  which  it  is  his  business  to  weave  into  language,  and  hurl  badk 
into  their  midst 

This  suggests  a  collateral  advantage.  There  is  an  eloquence  in  the  eye 
which  can  be  uttered  by  no  words.  The  eye  sometimes  gives  more  point  to 
the  truth  than  the  most  elaborate  words,  spoken  in  the  most  eloquent  way. 
Doubtless  there  is  much  exaggeration  about  Patrick  Henry's  power,  bot 
there  is  enough  truth  to  show  the  mighty  influence  which  is  imparted  by 
the  spontaneous  energy  of  an  excited  speaker.  We  often  witness  this  at 
the  bar  and  in  halls  of  legislation.  It  is  the  man  as  much  as  his  words 
that  convinces.  His  eyes,  his  face,  his  fingers,  his  posture,  argue  his  theme, 
because  he  is  alive  with  it  As  we  read  the  opening  sentences  of  Cicero's 
first  oration  against  Catiline,  and  hear  the  scathing  invectives  roll  from 
the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  shot  out  by  the  pent-up  indignation  of  his  seal 
that  could  be  restrained  no  longer,  can  we  not  seem  to  see  a  fury  in  the  eye, 
and  a  scorn  upon  the  lip  of  Rome's  most  splendid  orator,  which  were  as 
scathing  as  his  words,  —  which  the  heart  of  the  traitor  must  have  quivered 
under  in  terror  ?  Says  another,  in  speaking  of  this  advantage  of  extem- 
pore preaching  :  ''  There  is  more  nature,  more  warmth,  in  the  declamation, 
more  earnestness  in  the  address,  greater  animation  in  the  manner,  more 
lighting  up  of  the  countenance  and  whole  mien,  more  freedom  and  meaning 
in  the  gesture ;  the  eye  speaks,  and  the  fingers  speak,  and  when  the  orator 
is  so  excited  as  to  forget  everything  but  the  matter  on  which  his  mind  and 
feelings  are  acting,  the  whole  body  is  affected,  and  helps  to  propagate  his 
emotions  to  the  hearer."  Such  power  has  been  attained  in  the  pulpit. 
One  of  the  early  preachers,  John  Knox  I  think,  was  once  discoursing  upon 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  There  was  that  in  his  eye  and  in  his  whole 
mien,  as  well  as  in  his  words,  which  made  a  soldier  present  forget  the  place^ 
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nlyett  »  in  kin 

SB  >drmtigg  in  thki  rwpect  vhidi 

It  gain. 

mtwmaia^  u  dm  exienpoR  pnaekiBg  ke^  to  pN^^M 

coQpMiial  to  tkm  ekaurawi«r. 
the  fiexil^  fiuBuliv  tRasmeal  of  c\>iiT«f»tiii»dl  m 
TWjr  bett  reach  their  nark  in  this  war.  We  are  no  adroeaieis  of  a 
mahK^  ineoherent  style  dial  grasps  bow  here,  now  tkere^  and  eat«lN« 
nothiB^  beeaose  there  is  nothing  to  catdu  There  is  a  rast  diflefente 
betweeB  lanbfing  and  flezibilirr.  Some  extempore  speaken  are  rambKng 
qieaken  becanse  thej  are  not  dose  and  soTere  students.  Yel  that  kind  of 
liezibffitf  of  diacBssion  which  is  not  k>0Be,  nor  seTerel j  logical,  and  which 
■OBM  themes  seem  to  require,  can  be  acquired  bj  extemporaneou »  speaking. 
Bone  inlgects  cannot  be  limited,  as  we  limit  others  which  we  think  upon 
eefeielfy  and  write  out  carefollj.  You  cannot  chain  them ;  the  mind  will 
exerdse  freedom  in  treating  them.  If  joo  write,  voor  sermon  will  bo  no 
more  than  an  extempore  sermon  on  paper,  which  will  not  be  so  good  a^  an 
extempore  sermon  not  on  paper.  Some  sermons  ought  to  be  written  both 
for  the  discipline  and  for  the  sake  of  the  subjects ;  for  they  demand  a  st^rt 
of  inTcstigation  to  which  the  pen  is  essential.  **  But  then  a  Tory  largf 
proportion  of  the  topics  on  which  a  minister  should  preach  have  b(H:>i\  ^ulw 
jects  of  his  attention  a  thousand  times.  He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
them,  and  an  hour  to  arrange  his  ideas  and  collect  illustrations  is  abun- 
dantly sufficient" 

Besides  there  is  a  certain  class  of  hearers  in  almost  erery  ci>ngrop:tition 
whom  such  themes  and  such  a  presentation  of  them  will  reach  l>etter  than 
any  other.  Some  more  than  others  depend  upon  the  oloquonco  of  the 
apeaker's  eye,  gesture,  mien.  The  truth  comes  to  thcro  with  most  forci^ 
through  such  channels.  Their  souls  are  aroused  because  thoy  can  see 
a  fire  in  the  eye  of  the  speaker,  which  tlie  inspiration  of  tho  monxMit 
kindles.  Their  souls  are  melted  and  in  an  attitude  to  roceivo  tho  truth  t 
they  may  be  insensible  to  logic,  not  appreciate  fine  rhetoric,  but  the  appeal 
of  the  eye  and  of  the  eloquent  gesture  they  cannot  rosistU  It*  tho  truth 
could  be  known,  it  might  be  found  that  multitudes  fail  to  be  moviul  hy  the 
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truth,  simply  for  want  of  just  such  i^peals  to  their  natnresi  which  are  far 
more  emotional  than  logical.  We  need  not  go  far  for  illustrations.  Go 
into  jour  pulpit  and  preach  jour  elaboratest  and  most  carefullj  prepared  ser- 
mon. Some  are  no  more  moved  bj  the  blows  of  jour  logic  than  bj  the  blows 
of  a  feather.  Gro  into  jour  chapel  in  the  evening,  and  jour  eloquence  and 
rhetoric  and  learning  will  be  put  to  shame,  for  these  saope  persons  will  listen 
with  tearful  and  rapt  attention  to  the  broken  narrative  of  some  unlearned 
Christian,  who  speaks  neither  rhetoricallj  nor  logicallj.  The  verj  trips  in 
his  language  are  more  eloquent  than  jour  most  finished  sentences.  fiLis 
very  mistakes  in  grammar  will  draw  tears,  where  jour  precise  constmo- 
tions  would  fall  like  lead.  Not  because  of  these  mistakes,  but  becanse  he 
speaks  from  the  heart  to  the  heart.  The  preacher  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  there  are  some  themes  and  some  people  that  imperatively 
require  him  to  speak  extemporaneouslj. 

Y.  Another  advantage  is  that  it  helps  the  preacher  to  be  a  readj  man. 
This  is  required  of  the  minister  of  the  gospel  in  these  dajs,  when  he  is  so 
oflen  expected  to  speak  without  a  moment's  warning.  Where  is  the  parish 
in  which  the  pastor  is  not  frequentlj  called  upon  for  a  speech  which  he 
has  had  no  time  to  prepare  ?  Occasions  will  sometimes  occur  when  want 
of  this  readiness  will  expose  him  to  great  mortification.  He  maj  be  called 
to  speak  at  funerals ;  to  express  his  thoughts  upon  the  leading  topics  of  the 
day ;  to  respond  to  some  sentiment  on  some  public  occasion,  withoat  any 
opportunitj  for  making  preparation.  Sudden  providences  sometimes  ofier 
the  very  best  advantage  to  the  preacher  of  making  some  useful  and  lasting 
religious  impressions,  if  he  has  the  ability  to  seize  upon  them  at  the  mo- 
ment. When  the  news  came  on  Saturday  of  the  death  of  President  Lin- 
coln how  many  hearts  first  sank  with  grief,  and  then  rose  up  in  hot  indig- 
nation, and  on  the  next  day  uttered  words  that  held  multitudes  in  breath- 
less attention.  True,  thjs  was  an  occasion  when  a  man  with  a  soul  could 
not  help  speaking.  But  others  equallj  imperative,  and  far  less  inspiring, 
constajitlj  arise,  when  the  minister  must  speak  then  or  never  if  he  would 
use  the  event  to  produce  its  fullest  measure  of  influence.  Some  providence 
maj  occur  as  he  is  going  to  his  pulpit  which  will  totallj  unfit  his  audience 
to  hear  with  profit  the  sermon  he  has  in  his  pocket  What  a  power 
will  he  have  in  his  hands  who  is  able  to  laj  down  the  sermon  which  he 
has  prepared  in  his  studj  under  other  inspirations,  and  take  his  stand  upon 
this  event  that  is  just  now  in  everj  mind,  and  pour  truth,  which  it  suggests, 
into  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  through  channels  which  it  has  opened.  We 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  cultivating  a  habit  which  will  fit  us  to  seize  upon 
and  applj  such  events  at  the  moment  when  the  tide  of  feeling  thej  caose 
is  highest.  The  preacher  must  be  like  the  mariner  who  watches  the 
tide  60  that  he  maj  fioat  his  vessel  up  to  the  wharf  on  the  highest  wave. 
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of  New  Euipihm  tfaHl»  wkea  ealM  iqpoa 
In  would  mmo  and  so  j,  *  HaTing  beai  imex^ 
to  oAr  a  few  if.iiil  i,"  and  then  tidce  fiyim  )us 
Ahaadtdj  prepared  mamncripL  Tlie  minister  of  die 
goipd  eBBDoC  aftrd  to  be  ao  glued  to  paper.  It  is  painfid  to 
MB  lyoiopae  that  ihej  are  unprepared,  that  thej  are  aocustomed  to 
tlMor  thon^ili,  and  ao  on.  PoUie  qieakerB,  especiallj  ministers, 
have  ao  ]%ht  to  be  taken  bj  snrpiise  bj  an j  emeigenc j  that  caUs  for 
eipnimiua  of  thoai^  Thej  amsl  be  manj-sided  men.  The j  auisC  be 
kmrd  rtndenti.  Tliej  amsl  haTO  a  wide  range  of  knowledge.  Thej  amtl 
be  readj  men.  Therefore  we  aaj  that  evexy  preacher  ooght  to  eallivmte 
the  habit  of  eattemporaneoos  speaking. 

YL  Again,  eztemporaneoos  preaching  will  help  him  matare  and  perfect 
his  written  sermoo.  A  man,  especiallj  a  yoong  preadiery  simply  eonitol , 
wiito  twosennons  a  week  carefoUj  and  well;  and  that  is  theend  of  iU  In 
Gtendnre^  as  in  ererything  else,  one  thing  finished  is  vastly  better  than 
two  incomplete.  No  argument  is  necessaiy  to  show  the  adTantage  of  giT- 
ing  the  time  of  two  sennons  to  writing  one.  One  is  much  more  likely 
to  form  a  good  and  pregnant  style  if  he  writes  less  and  with  greater  care. 
Too  many  sennons  are  wnUtHy  as  well  as  too  many  books.  If  an  extem- 
pote  sermon  is  prepared  as  it  should  be,  to  take  the  place  of  one  written  ser- 
mon, the  exodI»ice  of  the  sermon  which  we  write  most  be  greatly  increased. 
When  we  preach  sennons  that  are  the  products  of  weeks  of  study,  our  con- 
gregations go  away  with  the  impression  that  their  pastor  is  a  growing  man. 
The  same  impression,  though  in  less  degree,  may  be  produced  every 
Sabbath,  if  we  devote  five  or  six  days  to  writing  a  sermon,  instead  of  two 
or  three.  This  we  can  do  if  we  cultivate  the  habit  of  extemporaneous 
preaching. 

A  collateral  advantage  may  be  mentioned  here.  It  will  give  the  preacher 
time  to  pursue  other  studies.  He  must  keep  thinking,  reading,  investigat- 
ing. In  these  days  especially  he  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  familiar 
with  science,  history,  philosophy,  biography,  etc  He  cannot  aiTord  to  ox- 
pose  himself  to  the  charge  that  he  knows  nothing  outside  of  his  profession, 
by  neglecting  to  keep  himself  informed  upon  the  general  topics  of  the  day. 
^  The  great  master  of  Roman  eloquence  thought  it  essential  to  the  truo 
orator  that  he  should  be  &miliar  with  all  sciences  and  liave  his  mind  lUloil 
with  every  variety  of  knowledge.  He  therefore,  much  as  ho  Htudiod  his 
fovorito  art,  yet  occupied  more  time  in  literature,  pliilosophy,  and  |>olitics 
than  in  the  composition  of  his  speeches."  Other  eminent  speakers  have 
done  the  same  in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  bar.  No  one  should  have  hotter 
acquaintance  with  the  general  principles  of  science  and  philosophy  and  tho 
leading  facts  of  history  than  the  minister.    No  one  should  be  moro  familiar 
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than  be  with  leading  points  in  the  great  qnestions  of  the  daj.  Sach  breadth 
and  variety  of  knowledge  will  enable  him  to  give  such  freshness  to  his  ser- 
mons as  will  make  them  living  things  of  the  present^  rather  than  dead 
mummies  of  the  past.  Such  knowledge  requires  studj,  and  sudi  atudj 
requires  time.  Therefore  we  deem  it  of  the  first  importance  that  preachers 
cultivate  the  habit  of  extemporaneous  speech. 

YII.  The  last  advantage  we  shall  mention  is,  it  keeps  the  mind  fresh 
and  vigorous.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  demand  of  the  pews  has  out- 
stripped the  pulpit.  It  is  the  fault  of  men  of  culture  that  thej  speak  to 
their  hearers  as  mere  thinkers  and  scholars.  And  so  it  is  partly  true  that 
the  pulpit  is  in  danger  of  being  lifted  too  far  above  the  people.  Men  are 
not  all  like  the  mathematician  who  read  Paradise  Lost  without  pleasure^ 
because  he  could  not  see  that  it  proved  anything.  Young  men  go  fresh  from 
,  the  study  of  theology  and  philosophy  into  the  pulpit,  and  preach  to  men  as  if 
they  could  all  appreciate  niceties  of  method  and  style,  and  were  to  be  moved 
by  the  same  calm,  cool  reflection  that  influences  those  who  are  guided  bj  the 
dumb,  lifeless  pages  of  a  book.  They  dare  not  make  more  noise  or  gestnrey 
or  exhibit  more  enthusiasm  than  the  letters  on  the  page  of  their  elaborate 
manuscript 

Men's  habits  of  life  require  an  electric  influence  to  move  them.  The 
object  of  the  preacher  should  be  ^  to  address  men  according  to  their  actaal 
character,  and  in  that  mode  in  which  their  habits  of  mind  may  render  them 
most  accessible."  To  the  large  mass  of  people,  profoundness  of  argumenty 
exactness  of  arrangement,  choiceness  of  language,  do  not  become  attrac- 
tive unless  they  are  joined  with  earnestness*  of  manner  and  freshness  of  il- 
lustration, which  relieve  any  appearance  of  scholasticism.  Those  arguments 
are  really  the  most  profound  which  are  so  presented  as  to  convince  men. 
The  profoundest  truths  may  be  dressed  in  a  popular  and  attractive  style. 
We  see  this  illustrated  constantly  at  the  bar,  where  the  great  principles  of 
law  are  discussed  in  language  which  is  not  premeditated,  but  is  the  inspira* 
tion  of  the  moment,  the  presence,  the  occasion. 

It  is  often  complained  that  ministers  become  dull  and  prosy.  Not  becaase 
they  are  hard  students.  There  can  be  no  equivalent  of  laborious  study. 
But  this  hard  labor  should  not  be  allowed  to  dry  up  one's  freshness  of 
thought  and  expression.  There  is  imminent  danger  that  it  will,  if  the  mind 
never  expresses  itself  except  in  the  slow  and  measured  sentences  of  an 
elaborate  manuscript.  While  men  grow  old  in  years  they  need  not  in 
thought,  and  they  would  not  if  they  would  cultivate  an  extemporaneous 
style  of  address ;  for  they  would  be  obliged  to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 
Many  a  gray-haired  man  would  stand  in  the  pulpit  in  a  green  old  age,  and 
draw  the  young  as  well  as  the  old  to  his  words  of  wisdom,  fresh  as  the  mom* 
ing,  and  new  and  grateful  as  the  evening.     To  our  mind  the  venerable  Dr. 
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Oox  isa  capital  flliMtratioii  of  oor  thought    We  mast  think  that  much  of 

die  dMDige  of  proeiiiess  which  is  brought  against  dergjmen  is  due  to  the 

&ct  that  thej  have  not  progressed  with  the  age  in  their  style  of  thought 

and  speech.  We  think  extempore  preaching  would  help  correct  the  evil. 

It  coald  not  fiul  to  correct  it. 

In  tluB  diaeusfflon  we  have  aimed  to  show  that  hard  studj  and  high  cul- 
tore  should  be  harnessed  to  a  fresh  and  popular  style  of  speech.  Let  the 
ministry  educate  themselves.  That  is  not  to  be  neglepted.  But  let  them 
Iflam  to  speak  so  that  the  common  people  will  hear  them  gladly,  and  beg 
that  the  same  words  be  spoken  by  the  same  lips  on  the  next  Sabbath. 
We  therefore-  argue  that  half  our  preaching  on  the  Sabbath  and  all  our 
exhortations  on  days  of  the  week,  should  be  extemporized.  It  will  require 
liard,  determined  study  to  fit  one 's  self  to  do  this.  But  the  fruits,  we  are 
penoaded,  will  reward  the  labor. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  to  close  this  article  with  the  words  of  Dinou- 
arf^  who  expressly  disapproved  the  practice  of  extempore  preaching  in 
generali  hot  who  allowed  its  excellence  when  accompanied  by  that  prepa- 
latioo  whidh  we  would  everywhere  imply :  ^  You  are  accustomed  to  the 
caiefbl  study  and  imitation  of  nature.  You  have  used  yourself  to  writing 
and  q>eaking  with  care  on  different  subjects,  and  have  well  stored  your 
mcmoij  by  reading.  You  thus  have  provided  resources  for  speaking 
wlddi  are  always  at  hand.  The  best  authors  and  the  best  thoughts  are 
fiuniliar  to  you ;  you  can  readily  quote  the  Scriptures,  you  express  your- 
self easily  and  gracefuUy,  you  have  a  sound  and  correct  judgment  on 
which  you  can  depend,  method  and  precision  in  the  arrangement  of 
proofs ;  you  can  readily  connect  each  part  by  natural  transitions,  and  are 
able  to  say  all  that  belongs,  and  precisely  what  belongs,  to  the  subject. 
Too  may  then  take  only  a  day,  or  only  an  hour,  to  reflect  on  your  sub- 
ject, to  arrange  your  topics,  to  consult  your  memory,  to  choose  and  prepare 
jour  illustrations,  —  and  t^en  appear  in  public  I  am  perfectly  willing 
that  you  should.  The  common  expressions  which  go  to  make  up  the  body  of 
the  discourse  will  present  themselves  spontaneously.  Your  periods,  per- 
haps, will  be  less  harmonious,  your  transitions  less  ingenious,  an  ill-placed 
word  will  sometimes  escape  you ;  but  all  this  is  pardonable.  The  anima- 
tion of  your  delivery  will  compensate  for  these  blemishes,  and  you  will  be 
master  of  your  own  feelings  and  those  of  your  hearers.  There  will,  per- 
haps, be  apparent  throughout  a  certain  disorder,  but  it  will  not  prevent 
jour  pleasing  and  afiecting  me ;  your  action  as  well  as  your  words  will 
appear  to  me  the  more  natural'* 

S.  L.  Blake. 
CovcoxD,  N.  H. 
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A  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  bj  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Coii- 
Tention  assembled  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  on  the  27th  day  of  April 
last:  — 

*<  Resolved,  That  this  Pilgrim  Memorial  Convention  recommend  to  the  State 
Conferences  and  Associations,  and  to  churches  organized  in  other  local  bodies,  to 
unite  in  measures  for  instituting  on  the  principle  of  fellowship,  excluding  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  a  permanent  annual  or  triennial  Conference." 

There  was  no  time  for  debate ;  and  the  vote,  therefore,  expressed  an 
almost  spontaneous  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  representatlTes  of  the 
Congregational  churches  from  Maine  to  California.  Conversation  with 
persons  from  different  sections  of  the  country  also  showed  that  there  was 
springing  up  simultaneously  an  apprehension  of  the  great  need  whidL 
exists  for  an  institution  of  the  kind  proposed,  or  its  equivalent.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  fit  thing  at  least  to  open  in  this  Quarterly  the  consideration  of 
reasons  for  a  measure  of  so  much  novelty  as  well  as  importance.  Of  course 
there  will  be  many  points  incidental  to  the  establbhment  of  a  national 
Conference,  the  discussion  of  which  would  now  be  premature.  The  pres- 
ent aim  is  to  set  forth  some  primary  or  fundamental  reasons  why  such  a 
Conference,  organized  with  the  wisest  possible  conditions,  should  be  insti- 
tuted. 

We  suggest,  first,  that  the  great  practical  usefulness  of  such  an  institu- 
tion in  regard  to  matters  of  high  importance  and  of  common  concern  to 
our  churches,  is  a  fair  deduction  from  recent  Congregational  history. 
Passing  by  ancient*  synods  and  councils  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  it  is  an 
obvious  lesson  of  experience,  derived  from  the  ''  Convention  of  Ministers 
and  Delegates  of  Congregational  Churches  in  the  United  States,"  assem- 
bled in  Albany,  N.  T.,  in  1852  ;  from  the  ^  National  Council  of  Congrega- 
tional Churches,"  held  at  Boston  in  1865  ;  and,  we  may  add  in  confidence 
of  its  results,  though  still  future,  from  the  recent  ^'  Memorial  Convention  "  at 
Chicago.  Each  of  these  great  assemblies  was  called  together  for  practical 
ends,  and  under  the  pressure  of  emergencies  which  it  was  felt  implied 
common  duties  and  demanded  united  counsels.  Measures  of  ^nd  impor- 
tance were  proposed,  and  beneficent  consequences  have  been  secured.  Now 
it  cannot  be  questioned  that  interests  of  not  less,  but  rather  more,  imposing 
magnitude  will  continue  to  arise,  demanding  of  Congregationalists  from 
ocean  to  ocean  common  consideration  and  united  action.  The  progress  of 
events  and  the  growth  of  our  country  assure  us  that  the  future  must  reveal 
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momentous  respontilMlitieSy  which  will  call  for  the  exercifle  of  all  oor  asao- 
oiated  wiadoai  and  energj. 

B  niay  Im  laid,  indeed,  that  coining  occasions  can  he  pioyided  for  hj  oonyen- 
tions  and  cooncils  called  dBnooOj  as  heretofore ;  and  to  some  extent  it  is  tme ; 
hot  it  still  remains  to  he  urged  that  all  which  is  effected  hj  conventions  can 
fee  aeeompBshed  hj  a  Conference,  organised  as  a  permanent  representatiye 
\iodj  with  more  fadlitj  and  more  certainty ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  other 
soble  ends  will  he  promoted  which  cannot  he  reached  h j  bodies  called  now 
and  then  into  assemblage  and  directly  dissolving,  or  adjourning  sifM  die. 

The  eonvention  system,  if  the  name  may  be  used  where  there  is  no  sys- 
lem,  is  in  itself  inconstant  and  spasmodic  To  mention  no  other  special 
danger,  opportnnities  of  the  brightest  promise  for  advancing  great  religions 
ends  in  the  line  of  Congregational  duty  are  liable  to  pass  unimproved  and 
even  unobserved,  simply  because  no  persons  are  charged  ¥rith  the  office 
and  function  of  calling  together  the  representatives  of  the  churches,  on 
whom  fidls  the  responsibility  of  those  opportunities.  The  old  adage  holds, 
''what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobod/s.''  How  came  it  to  pass  that  for 
mofe  than  two  hundred  years  the  Congregational  churches  of  New  Eng- 
land did  not  meet  in  general  synod  or  council  ?  It. was  not  for  lack  of 
great  occasions  and  weighty  interests.  Did  not  the  Bevolution  of  1776 
open  a  field  of  obligation  and  effort  for  our  churches  of  that  era  propor- 
tiooately  as  wide  and  promising  as  the  rebellion  of  1861  for  the  churches 
of  this  generation  ?  Did  not  the  times  when  New  Jersey,  Western  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  other  broad  regions  were ''  pre-empted  *'  by  Congregation- 
alists,  present  as  fiivorable  opportunities  and  as  high  objects  of  common 
Christian  enterprise  as  the  combinations  and  prospects  of  1852  ?  A  Con- 
ference having  a  permanent  life  of  its  own,  and  springing  ever  afresh  from 
the  life-fountains  of  the  churches,  expressing  at  once  their  concert  and 
their  seal,  would  not  suffer  such  sublime  occasions  to  be  lost  by  casual  neg- 
ligence. A  passage  ^  from  Dr.  Baldwin  may  well  be  repeated  here :  "^  The 
Congr^ational  churches  were  at  that  time  vigorous,  and  growing  rapidly 
in  strength ;  and  the  associations  had  been  constantly  increasing  in  num- 
bers, and  no  want  of  adaptation  on  the  part  of  the  Congregational  system 
to  that  region  had  been  discovered.  Nevertheless,  the  greater  was  absorbed 
by  the  /««#,  and  the  migority  yielded  to  the  minority.  That  denomination 
which  laid  the  first  foundations  of  the  Church  here  in  the  New  World ; 
which,  under  God,  constituted  the  great  power  for  good  in  the  infanc^^  of 
the  nation,  and  through  all  its  early  growth ;  which  from  the  very  first  had 
followed  the  emigrating  colonies  on  every  line  of  their  progress  into  the 
wilderness,  now  poured  itself  into  the  bosom  of  another  denomination, 
and  left  its  very  name  to  disappear.**    This  was  an  issue  certainly  to  be 

^  Congregatioiisl  Quarterly,  January,  1870,  p.  22. 
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deplored  bj  all  who  consistentlj  hold  that  CongregatioiiaKsiii  embraces 
elements  of  truth  nearer  to  the  Scriptures,  and,  therefore,  more  Talaable 
and  more  salutary  than  those  of  other  ecclesiastical  polities ;  and  it  may 
well  be  seriously  inquired  whether  the  historical  facts  do  not  present  in 
the  most  impressive  light  the  practical  need  of  a  national  orgaaisatioB,  **  oa 
the  principle  of  fellowship,'*  to  prevent  the  pouring  of  a  true  charch-life 
into  the  bosom  of  other  denominations. 

In  this  connection  the  existing  State  conferences  afford  an  instmetiTe 
and  encouraging  analogy.  The  oldest  is  the  General  Cpnferenoe  of  Maine. 
With  a  life  of  about  forty-five  years  it  has  grown  mature.  It  has  been  a 
strong  and  beautiful  bond  of  the  churches  in  times  of  severe  trial  and  bitter 
popular  dissension.  Its  practical  advantages,  its  beneficent  effects,  the  ele- 
vated and  edifying  spirit  of  its  meetings  have  gained  it  an  almost  peerless 
rank  among  modern  Christian  institutions.  It  has  become  a  model,  and 
emulous  States  are  following  so  bright  an  example.  In  the  principle  of 
the  institution  there  is  nothing  to  excite  a  doubt^  but  eveiything  to  confirm 
the  expectation  that  a  similar  national  organization  would,  far  more  than 
occasional  conventions,  promote  the  well-being  of  Congregational  churches 
and  the  great  ends  of  religion  which  rest  upon  them  collectively.  It  has 
no  arm  of  power  to  govern  and  compel,  but  great  moral  force  by  combin* 
ing  the  sympathies  and  opening  the  way  for  the  common  wisdom  and  seal 
of  a  great  body  of  Christians.  So  much,  we  believe,  is  the  fair  dedoction 
from  our  history. 

We  observe,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  history  we  have  only  glanced 
at  points  to  the  organization  of  a  national  Conference  as  the  dictate  of  a 
sound  philosophy.  What  is  needed  is  organization  sufficient  to  give  to  oar 
Congregational  ideas  their  normal  expression,  and  to  secure  in  due  meas- 
ure their  active  power. 

It  is  an  aphorism  which  none  will  dispute,  that  where  there  is  no  organ- 
ization there  is  no  hfe.  It  is  so  in  every  realm  of  our  knowledge.  If  mat- 
ter is  to  rise  into  vegetable  life,  it  must  be  organized ;  and  upon  its  organic 
zation  depends  its  variety  of  form,  its  majesty  of  size,  and  its  beauty  of 
fiower.  Animal  life,  with  its  endless  variety  of  features,  functions,  and 
enjoyments,  exhibits  in  a  higher  order  the  same  universal  fact  In  the 
region  of  human  institutions,  however  modified  by  varying  relations,  the 
principle  itself  holds  and  controls  with  unabated  force. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  spheres  of  intelligent  and  moral  life  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  individuals  must  be  protected;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  an 
intense  individualism,  which  bursts  the  bonds  of  good  societies,  is  as  much 
to  be  dreaded  as  tyranny.  Order,  under  power,  is  better  than  license 
degenerating  into  anarchy. 

Congregationalists  are  a  body  of  Christians  who  deprecate  the  exercise 
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^  pofper  from  without  upoo  tlie  indiTidual  diurches ;  for  this  rery  reason 
thqr  need  aD  the  more  the  miioa  which  is  strength*  sustained  hj  the  prin* 
ciple  of  ielloiwahipL  The  onioa  shoald  embrace  all  the  churches,  and  its 
pnpv  sjmboU  expreaion,  and  instrument  is  the  national  Conterenee. 
Ihej  are  not  boond  together  bj  iron  bands  of  power  without ;  they  should 
eoheiey  to  the  remotest  member,  by  the  .life  within,  as  a  complete  and 
jgjorioas  organism. 

To  the  want  of  soch  an  institution,  we  believe,  may  be  fairly  ascribed  a 
large  part  of  the  immense  loss  of  Congregational  members  and  Congregn- 
taonal  sentiments  west  of  the  Hudson.  A  complete  system  of  State  con- 
ferences, crowned  with  the  fellowship  of  a  national  Conference,  would  have 
coBStiUited  a  vital  energy,  holding  the  members  in  common  sympathies  and 
efibrts;  and  those  measures  which,  as  consistent  Congregationalists,  we 
musl  believe  have  resulted  mischievously,  would  in  all  probability  have 
never  been  adopted.  We  cannot  wonder  that  our  members  have  been 
flying  off  like  drops  of  water  from  a  revolving  stone,  when  we  consider  to 
what  extent  the  principle  of  fellowship,  which  is  the  vital  cohesive  power 
of  Congregational  churches,  has  been  practically  suspended;  and  we*havo 
even  created  centrifugal  forces  instead. 

It  is  a  favorite  idea  of  many  persons,  by  no  means  forgotten  in  this  con- 
nection, that  it  is  one  chief  function  of  Congregationalism  to  modify  the 
spirit  of  other  denominations,  and  that  its  spirit  lives  wide-spread  under 
other  names.  We  are  not  disposed  to  controvert  this  opinion ;  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  entertained  unbalanced  by  other  considerations  which  necessarily 
attend  the  facts  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  It  may  well  be  quest iont^l 
whether  ^  the  absorption  "  of  Congregationalists  has  not  been  |>ornuttod  to 
go  quite  far  enough  already,  whether  there  is  not  more  lost  than  gained  by 
the* process  in  respect  to  the  actual  prevalence  of  scriptural  sentiments  in 
other  denominations  ;  whether,  indeed,  the  absorption  would  not  be  fatal  to 
sentiments  of  a  scriptural  polity  if  they  were  not  uphefd  visibly  and 
powerfully  by  numerous  churches,  and  whether  the  influences  ronlly  at 
work  under  other  names  would  not  accomplish  more  good,  for  tht^  conunoii 
cause,  by  continuing  under  their  true  name  and  organization.  It  must  bo 
remembered  that  the  Congregationalism  which  is  absorbed  does  not  all 
continue  Congregational  in  spirit,  certainly  not  actively  ho;  and  the  re- 
sources of  wealth,  talent,  and  piety  are  actually  given  to  th(^  propagation 
of  opposed  sentiments.  When  drops  of  water  clear  as  crystal,  sparkling 
with  heaven's  own  light,  are  mingled  in  a  larger  volume  of  colored  iluld, 
they  take  that  color ;  and  Congregationalists  take  at  last  the  sentiments, 
sympathies,  and  aims  of  those  with  whom  they  become  identified.  It  in 
against  nature  to  suppose  that  the  true  light  will  shine  with  its  own  unper- 
verted  character,  through  falsely  colored  media  ;  and  if  the  peculiar  lentl- 
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ments  we  hold  are  really  scriptural  and  important,  the  loss  of  which  we 
have  spoken  is  serious. 

We  know  it  is  said  that  Congregationalists  are  not  and  cannot  he  prop- 
erly a  denomination  or  a  sect,  —  that  by  virtue  of  an  inherent  necesntj  in 
their  system  they  must  be  unsectarian,  and  accordingly  they  must  snbimt 
to  certain  relative  disadvantages  while  existing  among  sects.  In  this  view, 
as-it  is  practically  urged,  there  is  an  evident  truth,  and  an  equally  evident, 
fallacy.  The  Congregational  principle,  in  itself  considered,  is  not  sectarian 
or  denominational;  but  none  the  less  for  that  Congregationalists,  like 
others,  are  the  representatives  of  certain  ideas ;  they  must  have  their  insti- 
tutions, measures,  and  symbols ;  they  are  distinguished  from  denominations ; 
and  thus  by  the  very  existence  of  sects  around  them  they  are  constitoted 
in  visible,  practical,  concrete  relations  a  body  separated,  a  distinct  com- 
munity, a  denomination  having  its  name  and  functions;  and  they  cannot 
help  themselves.  The  fact  is  one  created  by  others,  for  which  Congrega* 
tionalists  are  not  responsible ;  and  they  must  accept  the  situation  with  its 
attendant  duties  and  consequences.  To  do  otherwise  is  a  practical  folly,  like 
whiclf  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  example,  —  it  is  in  the  name  of 
their  principles  to  abandon  their  principles ;  for  principles  will  not  live  in 
this  world  without  the  expression  and  support  of  those  who  hold  them. 
What  is  more  paradoxical  than  for  Congregationalists  to  say,  ^  We  are  nol 
sectarians,'*  and  then  to  prove  it  by  joining  themselves  to  sects,  and  giving 
their  wealth  and  influence  to  the  propagation  of  sects,  and  establishment  of 
power  they  disown  ? 

We  urge  the  organization  of  a  national  Conference,  therefore,  in  the 
light  of  philosophical  considerations,  as  the  ultimate  symbol  of  Congrega- 
tional ideas,  the  legitimate  organization  of  those  ideas  before  the  world, 
and  the  crowning  institution  of  a  great  community  of  churches,  —  the  nor- 
mal expression,  defence,  and  support  of  their  common  fellowship. 

It  is  not  to  be  objected  to  this  view  that  it  proposes  an  advance  on  what  the 
Fathers  have  transmitted.  It  is  commended  by  that  consideration,  because 
it  is  an  advance  on  the  line  of  their  principles.  ^  The  wise  man's  eyes  are 
in  his  head."  "  Congregationalism,"  says  Dr.  Bacon,  at  Chicago,  ^was  not 
bom  with  its  eyes  in  the  back  of  its  head,  but  looking  forward."  John 
Eobinson  expected  "  more  light  to  break  forth  from  the  holy  Word."  The 
Pilgrims  entered  into  a  covenant  "  to  walk  in  all  the  \rsLjs  of  the  Lord 
made  known  or  to  be  made  known."  They  opened  the  way,  but  they  did 
not  limit  the  march  of  the  Congregationalists  of  this  age.  The  germinant 
principles  appear  in  the  past  which  should  now  bloom  in  the  institution  pro- 
posed. A  want  has  been  felt,  a  light  has  been  sought,  a  duty  of  advance 
has  been  discerned,  —  thoughts  are  ripening  into  convictions;  and  till 
something  more  scriptural  and  Congregational  can  be  presented,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  will  present  its  strong  claims. 
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la  Hke  AM  place  w«  prcMnt  as  a  rauKn  for  a  iuiti<mal  Conference  the 
ftet  Uiat  it  win  ooostitnte  the  appropriate  symbol  of  Tisible  nnitj.     We 
bdiere  like  bj  is  al  himd  when  greet  importance  will  be  attached  to  this 
iiiea.     If  we  leeogniae  the  Gatholic  as  a  branch  of  the  Christian  Church, 
it  win  be  Ken  at  once  that  the  Test  majority  of  Christians  have  held  the 
doctrine  of  one  TisiblCy  nniversal  Chareh.     Some  weight  most  be  allowed 
to  dial  &el  as  presnmptiTe  cTidence.    Hie  Scriptores  seem  at  first  yiew  to 
teach  the  same  doctrine,  and  it  maj  prove  to  be  also  the  last  view.    It 
x^eqoires  a  labored,  and  we  judge  a  doubtful  exegesis  to  make  the  **  holj 
orades  "*  consist  with  the  opinion  that  there  is  only  a  spiritual  unity  of  true 
beliererB ;  and  that  a  visible  unity  is  unrevealed,  and  the  very  idea  prepos- 
tdom.    The  existing  divisions  are  not  so  much  maintained  with  hearty 
confidence  and  boldnesp,  as  right  and  wise,  as  they  are  modestly  apologiied 
lor  and  excused  as  inevitable  in  such  a  world  as  this,  and  on  tlie  whole 
attended  with  many  incidental  advantages.    In  the  depths  of  Christian 
jodgment  there  still  remains  among  those  who  believe  in  churches  many, 
but  one  Lord,  a  dim  conception  that  divisions  are  not  founded  in  truth,  that 
the  divine  Mea  of  perfection  in  the  Church  is  that  of  visible  as  well  as 
spiritual  unity.    To  this  it  must  be  added  that  vii^ible  diversity  itself  pro- 
duces spiritual  discord.     It  utterly  breaks  the  bands  of  fellowship  with  the 
greatest  bodies  that  claim  the  name  of  Christ. 

The  current  belief  in  the  propriety  of  existing  divisions  was  natural,  not 
to  say  unavoidable,  in  the  reaction  against  an  iron  unity  enforced  by  power 
which  becurae  a  rack  for  consciences ;  but  the  reaction  may  itself  have 
become  an  opposite  error.  It  may  be  that  unity  should  still  exist,  though 
in  accordance  with  very  different  principles  and  conditions. 

If  this  be  so,  it  would  follow  that  our  Congregational  churches  should 
present  to  the  world  some  symbol  of  their  visible  as  well  as  spiritual 
oneness.  They  should  not  be  as  grains  of  sand  driven  by  the  wind,  but  a 
coherent  mass,  —  not  as  separate  individuals  merely,  but  a  living  organ- 
ism. If  a  philosophical  view  of  what  is  conducive  to  the  growth  and 
power  of  Congregational  sentiments  requires  this,  much  more  does  the 
sublime  scriptural  conception  of  *'  one  body  [o-m/mi]  and  one  Spirit,  even  as 
ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling ;  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism, 
one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you 
all" 

There  is  not  space  here  to  discuss  the  proposition ;  nor  is  it  directly 
relevant  to  our  theme ;  but  we  offer  it  for  consideration  that  there  aru 
peculiar  historicaK  philosophical,  and  scriptural  grounds  on  which  it  may 
well  be  believed  that  the  one  visible  Church  of  the  future  must  be  essen- 
tially Congregational ;  for  it  must  combine  these  conditions,  '*  holding  the 
Head,'*  freedom,  and  fellowship ;  and  these  three  are  combined  in  Congre- 
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gationa1i9m.  This '  being  so,  the  organisation  of  n  national  Conferaioe  in 
America  will  be  an  event  of  the  widest  relations  and  the  grandest  signifi* 
cance ;  for  it  will  be  the  symbol  of  a  unity  which  need  not  be  narrower 
than  the  rqund  world,  —  a  unity  not  framed  by  ecclesiastical  power,  Bore 
to  verge  into  oppression  and  excite  revolt  when  left  to  itself,  bnt  a  nnitj 
of  the  fellowship  of  Christ,  inspiring  and  therefore  incorporating  evelj 
memberv»—  ^  Glirist,  from  whom  the  whole  body,  fitly  joined  together,  and 
compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effectaal 
working  in  the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body  onto 
the  edifying  of  itself  in  love." 

Congregationalism  will  then,  at  least  theoretically,  embrace  the  two  onn> 
ditions  of  extension  which  were  set  forth  by  President  Sturtevant  at  Gi^ 
eago,  —  ''including  everything  which  is  of  God,  excluding  everytU^g 
which  is  not  of  Grod,"  and  one  more  which,  in  a  world  constituted  on  dil 
principle  of  organized  life,  we  hold  is  no  less  indispensable,  a  legitimale 
organization  and  instrument  of  common  action,  without  which  the  truo 
life  fails. 

B.  B.  Thubston. 

Staxtoed,  Conn, 


LUTHER'S  PRAYER. 

Our  God,  our  Father,  with  us  stay. 
And  make  us  keep  thy  narrow  way ; 
Free  us  from  sin  and  all  its  power ; 
Give  us  a  joyful  dying  hour ; 

Deliver  us  from  Satan's  arts. 
And  let  us  build  our  hopes  on  Thee, 

Down  in  our  very  heart  of  hearts  I 
O  God,  may  we  true  servants  be, 
And  serve  Thee  ever  perfectly. 
Help  us,  with  all  Thy  children  here, 
To  fight  and  flee  with  holy  fear ; 
Flee  firom  temptation,  and  to  fight 
With  thine  own  weapons  for  the  right ; 
Amen,!  Amen !  so  let  it  be  I 
So  shall  we  ever  sing  to  Thee, 

HaUelttjah ! 
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CONGREGATIONAL  NECROLOGY. 

HoK.  STEPHEN  BTINGTON,  the  aan  of  Ju«d  and  Bebecea  (Fbrtor) 
Bjingion,  was  born  in  Waivrbury,  Cono.,  in  that  part  now  Naugatock,  Stpte*- 
ber  it).  1 794.  lit  reniaved  with  bii  fatlicr'a  fanity  to  HinMbarg,  Vt,  in  JSM. 
His  adrantagea  for  education  were  only  such  u  tbe  coDimon  acboola  of  that 
period  aflbnled  ;  bat  being  gined  with  a  mind  of  anngnal  power  and  iDqaUitiTe- 
netB,  be  seized  upon  all  pnclical  aida,  tuid  continoed  through  life  a  thonghlfU 
reader.  He  inTest>ga'ed  ihc  tubjt^ct?  Khii'h  he  took  op  with  great  patieoce  and 
painstaking,  and  ofiva  wrote  out  ilie  reeulu  of  hia  thinking.  A  few  of  tlwM 
papers,  bearing  on  the  prHctlL-al  Issura  of  ihe  day,  were  publiahed;  moat  of  tlMB 
remain  in  manuicript.  When  voung  be  was  aMOciated  with  othen  in  a  UleraiJ 
aociety  tbat  (.■□Uccled  a  good  librurj  and  exerted  a  Urge  inflaence  on  the  cbane- 
ter  of  tbe  town.  He  furnieil  hia  opinion*  Mid  took  hii  pofitioni  tboaghtfully,  aqd 
WH  aeldom  moved  fiom  tkrm  by  any  wave  of  popular  feeling  and  action.  Hs 
gained  Ihe  confidence  of  big  fullow-citizeni  in  hia  Bound  judgment,  and  wai  ehl^ 
aen  to  important  public  tru-ta,  lie  was  a  member  of  the  Conatitutional  ConT«n> 
lion  of  Ihe  Slate  in  I6S6,  of  the  Stale  lA'gi»!ature  in  1837  and  183S,  and  one  of 
the  assistant  judges  of  ibe  Cbitieiid^n  County  court  in  1837-39. 

His  anculon  were  ti(  the  old  Puritan  stook,  descended  from  two  brothen  wbo 
came  from  England  at  an  early  day,  ibe  one  settling  in  Maasacbuaetia  and  tba 
other  in  Connei'tiout.  The  ni^ll-rvrnenibered  misaionai;  to  the  Cboctawi,  Rev. 
Cyms  Bjington.  wns  of  tliu  aauie  family. 

The  nimotpbere  In  wliich  his  early  life  wai  passed  was  religioua  and  thongbt- 
(oL  He  read  tbe  Bible  much,  studied  religious  doctriuea  wilh  interest,  atrivtiy 
ofaMfved  the  Puritan  Sabbath,  felt  and  acknowledged  ihe  personal  claima  of  re- 
ligion, but  did  not  make  a  public  profession  of  his  pergonal  faith  in  Christ  till  ha 
waa  forty-two  years  old.  He  probably  m'ght  have  done  this  at  an  earlier  period 
if  the  expression  of  his  emotions  had  been  less  reserved  and  bis  self-scrutiny  leM 
torere.  Though  it  ia  probable  that  be  came  to  the  detennination  to  do  so  during  ' 
«  great  religious  escilement  under  tbe  labon  of  Rev.  Mr.  Burchard,  the  revivalr 
tat,  be  showed  his  cbarattriistic  deliberation  by  waiting  till  the  excitement  had 
|>Maed  away,  and  then,  atinost  alone,  he  stood  before  the  altar  in  the  preaeoce  of 
hia  fellow-cilixena,  confessed  himself  a  sinner  aaved  by  grace,  and  took  on  him- 
■«lf  the  aolemn  covenant  to  walk  with  the  people  of  God. 

He  maintained  his  Christian  life  with  growing  interest  and  faithfulness,  til),  in 
l^ter  years,  religion  became  almost  the  only  BuVijuct  of  his  reading,  and  of  piiblio 
latbor.  Hb  was  punctual  at  all  the  services  of  bis  cburcb,  at  tbe  church- meetings, 
[krayer-mee tings,  and  at  the  tODnthly  concert,  in  whii;b  be  waa  for  many  years  the 
Xnoat  efficient  assistant  of  the  paKlor.  He  also  kept  hia  place  in  tbe  Babbath 
■vhool  and  in  tbe  Bible  claaa  a*  long  aa  he  was  able,  long  after  he  ceated  to, 
t«ke  part  in  public  secular  alTairs.  He  was  for  many  years  the  teacher  of  a  Bible 
«:Ibm,  and  will  be  btst  renienitieTed  lor  his  services  there.  The  moat  intelligent 
^if  the  congregation  gathered  around  him.  His  appeal  to  the  Bible  waa  full  of 
simplicity  and  con6dence ;  his  knowledge  of  it  was  compreheudve  and  criticaL 
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During  the  later  jears  of  his  life  he  saffered  much  from  chronic  rheiiinatiflm. 
He  seldoin  lefl  his  home  but  for  the  house  of  God.  This  he  visited  m  health 
would  permit  to  the  last  He  died  February  7,  1869,  of  pnemnonia,  aggravated 
by  his  old  rheumatic  troubles.  The  attack  was  sudden,  and  its  work  soon  done, 
from  the  first  prostrating  almost  entirely  both  physical  and  mental  energy,  m 
that  the  testimony  he  lefl  for  Christ  comes  from  his  life,  not  from  his  dying-bed. 

He  married,  February  24,  1824,  Sarah  Hoyt,  sister  of  Rev.  O.  S.  Hoyt,  wlio 
was  for  most  of  their  married  life  their  pastor.  She  most  happily  supplemented 
his  logical,  and  perhaps  we  should  add  rigid,  temperament  by  quiet  and  doma^ 
tic  virtues  of  rare  excellence.  Religion  had  the  uppermost  seat  in  the  hoiua* 
hold,  and  they  received  the  highest  rewards  parents  can  ever  gain :  they  lived 
to  welcome  all  their  children  into  the  same  church  and  communion  with  tli6tt> 
selves. 

Mrs.  Byington  died  June  23,  1861.  They  left  four  children :  Rev.  Ezra  Hoji 
Byington,  late  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Windsor,  Vt. ;  Ellen  B^ 
wife  of  Truman  B.  Bumey,  of  Jericho,  Yt ;  Deacon  W.  Irving  Byington,  €f 
-Hinesburg ;  and  Rev.  George  P.  Byington,  acting  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  Westford,  Yt 

C.  E.  p. 

ELIJAH  KING  PROUTY  was  bom  in  Charlestown,  N.  H,  June  11,  1801, 
and  died  at  Newbury,  Yt,  September  25, 1869.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  and 
Mary  (King)  Prouty.  His  life  was  sacredly  devoted  to  the  **  service  of  song"  in 
our  Congregational  Zion.  His  father  removed  to  Waterford,  Yt,  and  soon  died, 
leaving  this  young  child  to  be  raised  in  a  family  of  strangers,  whom  he  loved  and 
honored  through  life.  He  early  displayed  a  remarkable  proficiency  in  sacred. 
music,  and  commenced  leading  a  Congregational  choir  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
He  experienced  religion  at  Waterford,  united  with  the  Congregational  church, 
and  was  divinely  led,  as  be  always  claimed,  to  consecrate  himself  to  God's  ser- 
vice in  sacred  music,  as  bis  ''  solitary  life  study."  This  he  taught  successfully  ftr 
more  than  fifty  years.  His  residence  as  teacher  and  conductor  of  choirs  was  at 
Burlington,  Yt,  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  for  thirteen  years,  and  latterly  at  Newbury,  Vt. 
He  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  first  <<  musical  convention  "  in  Yermont,  held  at 
-  Montpelier  in  1839,  which  is  also  claimed  as  Ihe  first  ever  held  in  the  United 
States ;  and  he  was  permitted  —  to  him  a  glorious  privilege  —  to  be  present  at 
the  **  Peace  Jubilee ''  in  Boston,  in  1869.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  dis* 
tinguished  Lowell  Mason,  and  his  compomtions  appear  in  several  of  the  modem 
collections  of  church  music.  His  domestic  enjoyments  were  of  a  high  order. 
'*  He  seemed  to  be  inwardly  happy,  both  from  his  true  piety  and  his  unconqoer- 
able  thirst  for  progress  in  music."  He  took  life  leisurely ;  and  the  beautiful  aim 
plicity  of  his  home  was  ever  charming  to  his  numerous  friends.  One  not  otherwise 
happy,  at  his  fireside  soon  fell  into  a  pleasing  mood  in  the  presence  of  the  good 
man,  as  he  engaged  in  genial  conversation,  or  drew  out  sweet  airs  from  his  violin. 
His  hospitality  was  unbounded,  though  that,  with  the  ever-heeded  necessities  <^ 
his  family,  kept  him  poor.  His  character  was  also  disciplined  in  the  school  of 
sorrow.  He  was  married,  October  12, 1829,  to  Miifs  Cynthia  Loomis,  of  Boston, 
who  died  early  in  life  (April  8,  1835),  leaving  three  young  children.    He 
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■anried  again,  March  25,  1888,  to  Miss  M.  A.  Convene,  of  Lyme,  N.  H. 
p^eat  affliction  was  the  loss  of  his  favorite  daughter,  Marj  Jane,  the  elder  of  the 
two  children  hjr  his  second  marriage.  She  had  been  thoroughly  educated  under 
ber  father's  direction,  and  was  possessed  of  many  amiable  and  shining  qualities ; 
but  she  died  far  from  home  and  friends  in  North  Carolina,  whither  she  had  gone 
ma  a  teacher  of  mosic. 

The  following  tribute  to  Mr.  Prouty*s  excellence  as  an  instructor  is  giren  by 
one  of  the  many  hundreds  of  his  pupils :  ^  His  ear  for  music  was  almost  painfully 
accurate.  I  dreaded  to  make  a  discord  in  his  presence ;  but  as  a  companion  and 
m  friend  he  was  greatly  endeared.  The  charitable  manner  in  which  he  bore  with 
my  infirmities,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fidelity  he  evinced  in  dealing  with  my 
finlts,  each  alike  served  to  heighten  my  love  and  respect  for  him,  and  also  to 
liring  oot  and  impress  forcibly  upon  my  mind  those  cardinal  traits  of  his  charac- 
ter, kindness,  tenderness  of  heart,  and  a  steadfast  adhesion  to  the  right  I  have 
always  loved  to  think  of  that  vast  amount  of  good  influence  he  must  have  exerted 
tiiroogh  a  long  course  of  professional  service  ;  and  I  frel  assured  that  the  man^  the 
VRSlrifclor,  and  the  Christian  were  impressed  for  good  upon  scores  and  hundreds 
in  youth  and  middle  life,  so  that  it  must  be  true  in  an  important  sense,  *■  he  being 
dead  yet  speaketh.' " 

Says  his  pastor  at  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  for  many  years,  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Downs  : 
'*  His  love  of  sacred  music  was  not  that  of  the  mere  artist,  but  that  of  the  fervent 
Christian.  He  loved  the  songs  of  Zion  because  he  loved  Zion  herself.  The  fer- 
ver  of  his  praise  sprang  from  a  heart  which  had  felt  redeeming  love.  He  haa 
now  done  with  the  cares  and  trials  and  pains  of  earth.  In  that  world  where  he 
BOW  is  his  passionate  love  of  sacred  song  finds  full  scope ;  and  few,  we  think,  join 
with  more  fervor  than  he  in  the  *  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb.' " 

U.      Am    Ka 

Rev.  otto  SMITH  HOYT  was  bom  in  New  Haven,  Vt.,  May  22,  1793. 

Qis  parents  were  Ezra  and  Sarah  (Smith)  Hoyt,  and  among  the  more  respectable 

^tid  honored  of  the  citizens  of  that  good  town.     His  father  was  a  fdrm^-r  in  good 

^ircamstances,  and  during  his  life  held  some  of  the  most  important  offices  in  the 

^iOwn  and  county.     Young  Hoyt  fitted  for  college  at  Royalton  Academy,  and  was 

^^irnduated  at  Middlebury  College  in  1813.  in  a  class  of  twenty-nine,  among  whom 

Samuel  Nelran.  judge  of  the  L'nited  States  Supreme  Court,  Charles  Wilcox 

poet,  and  other  men  of  distinction.     The  seven  classes  with  which  he  was 

or  leas  associated  in  college  graduated  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  members ; 

»Tentv- three  of  these  became  ministers.     The  influence  of  the  colle<;e  and  all 

atmosphere  around  and  within  it  was  highly  religious.     During  his  college 

Mr.  Hoyt  professed  his  faith  in  Christ,  and  determined  to  fit  himself  for  the 

^^inisfry. 

He  spent  the  first  year  aAer  leaving  college  as  a  teacher  in  Middlebury.    In 

^814  he  entered  the  seminar}'  at  Andover.     In  1815  he  accepted  an  appoint- 

"Client  as  tutor  in  his  Alma  Mater,  and  flnii^hed  his  seminary  studies  at  Princeton, 

^n  1816-17.     Soon  aAer  graduating  at  Princeton  he  preached  about  a  year  in 

CFtica.  N.  Y.,  as  assistant  to  Rev.  Dr.  Dwight     He  received  a  call  to  settle  in 

Sineabarg,  Vt,  and  was  ordained  there  September  30,  1818.     The  sermon  was 
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preached  by  Rer.  Josiah  Hopkins,  of  New  Haven ;  prayer  by  B«t.  Sanniel  Aat> 
^,  D.  Dm  President  of  the  Uoiversity  of  Vermont.  Only  two  Yermont  onniiteni 
now  flunrive  whose  ordination  was  before  his,  —  Rev.  Ammi  Nicholi,  of  BraoH 
tree,  1807,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Silas  McEeen,  of  Bradford,  1815. 

The  town  of  Hinesburg  then  contained  a  thriving  agricultural  population,  and 
was  somewhat  noted  for  intelligence  and  enterprise.  The  Congregational  obunA 
had  been  long  without  a  settled  pastor,  but  it  contained  some  excellent  men  who 
had  maintained  the  services  of  the  Lord's  day,  whether  with  or  without  preach- 
ing, and  were  ready  to  encourage  and  assist  their  young  pastor  in  the  importaai 
work  he  had  undertaken.  Mr.  Hoyt  gave  his  main  strength,  everywhere  and 
always,  to  the  peculiar  work  of  the  ministry,  giving  studious  and  devout  atte»> 
tion  to  the  furnishing  of  his  mind  with  Christian  knowledge,  and  to  the  prepaf»> 
tion  of  his  sermons.  He  did  not  neglect  pastoral  visitation,  but  always  heM  H 
•ubordinate  to  the  careful  and  laborious  preparation  for  the  pulpit  Excepting 
that  there  were  a  few  families  where  he  more  frequently  visited  for  the  coltimp 
tion  and  the  enjoyment  of  social  life,  his  intercourse  with  his  people  was  almoii 
entirely  ministerial,  and,  after  the  manner  of  those  days,  somewhat  fbrmaL  He 
regarded  the  interests  of  education  as  second  to  religion,  and  both  from  taste  and 
principle  gave  much  time  and  labor  to  promote  them,  in  all  the  grades  of  ooaft- 
mon  school,  academy,  and  college.  Largely  through  his  efforts  an  academy  was 
organized  at  Hinesburg  soon  afler  his  settlement  there,  which  has  continued  to 
do  good  service  up  to  the  present  time.  For  a  few  terms  it  was  under  hia  own 
instruction.  From  1823  to  183S  he  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  University  €f 
Vermont,  and  from  1841  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  a  member  of  the  corpora 
tion  of  Middlebury  College. 

Afler  laboring  in  Hinesburg  about  ten  3rear8  his  health  became  poor,  and, 
especially  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  voice,  he  was  constrained  to  ask  a  dis- 
mission from  his  pastoral  duties.  He  was  dismissed  by  a  council,  February  8, 
1829.  He  tried  teaching  in  the  academy  in  Hinesburg  for  about  a  year,  and 
removed  to  Utica,  N.  T.,  in  August,  1831,  and  acted  as  agent  for  the  American 
Education  Society  in  Central  and  Northern  New  York,  preaching,  collecting 
funds,  and  encouraging  young  men  to  enter  the  ministry.  In  1836  he  had  chai^ 
of  the  Young  Ladies*  Seminary  in  Clinton,  N.  T.,  which  he  conducted  with  mocli 
success,  and  with  much  pleasure  to  himfelf  A  strong  religious  interest  pervaded 
the  school.  Most  of  the  pupils  were  pious,  and  several  of  them  became  distin- 
guished missionaries. 

In  the  summer  of  1837  he  was  recalled  to  Hinesburg,  and  was  installed  there 
again  February  28,  1839.  During  his  absence  the  church  had  been  visited  hf 
the  revival  preachers  and  the  religious  excitements  so  common  at  that  period, 
and  more  than  one  hundred  members  had  been  added  to  the  roll  of  the  church. 

There  was  especial  need  of  the  presiding  care  of  a  judicious  pastor.  Mr.  Hoyt 
succeeded  admirably,  but  his  second  pastorate  was  probably  less  harmonious  and 
quietly  successful  than  the  first  had  been.  He  had  very  different  elements  to 
deal  with.  Tet  very  few  churches  have  been  so  uniformly,  and  for  so  long  a  time 
prosperous  and  peaceful. 

His  health  was  never  very  strong,  and  the  wear  of  age  showed  itself  earlier  in 
him  than  in  many  men.    He  was  finally  dismissed  April  14,  1854.    The  length 
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Ret.  ALEXANDER  FULLER,  Ja.  wu  born  in  Sandwich,  Mas.,  Decem- 
ber S8,  1S38.  He  was  Uie  ton  of  Captaio  Alejcander  and  Rebecca  (Spring) 
Falter.  He  naa  in  the  eighth  generaiion  from  Samuel  Fuller,  the  UayAower 
Pilgrim,  who  was  the  beloved  Phjaician  of  the  colonitla,  and  a  deacoD  of  iba 
FIjDoath  Church,  and  who  died  near  Smelt  Brook  in  1633.  Hit  waa  the  H»t 
will  leg^y  proved  bj  witneaaea  before  the  court  at  Plymouth,  and  in  it  ha 
"order*  certain  ettalea  of  hit  to  be  aold  and  the  proceed*  to  be  applied  to  tbo 
«dttcatioa  of  hit  two  children,  Samuel  and  Mai^ ;  and  another  portion  he  deviMi 
to  Roger  Williuoa  if  be  would  accept  the  lame,  having  hitherto  once  deotincd  to 

Dr.  Fnller'i  wife  ii  reported  to  hare  been  the  fint  achool' teacher  of  tbo 
aoioaj,  Ui*  fon  Samuel  serred  also  aa  deacon  of  the  church,  wai  afterwardt 
licenied  to  preach,  and,  aiter  preaching  lixteen  yean  in  what  is  now  MidJIa- 
borough,  a  church  waa  orgauited  there,  and  he  waa  ordained  aa  it*  firtt  pa*tor  at 
tbe  age  of  aeventy  yeara,  but  lived  only  about  eight  month*  after  hit  ordination, 

Samuel,  the  third,  wa*  a  farmer  in  Kingston.  Jabec,  John,  Eleaser,  Alexandar, 
and  Alexander,  Jr.  complete  the  teriea. 

The  lubject  of  this  iketch  early  ihowed  ■  peculiar  fondneM  and  aptitude  Ibr 
learning.  Amiable,  afTectionate,  and  dutiful,  he  required  no  reitralntt  Ihxn  bk 
parenta  except  to  keep  him  from  exceaiive  iludy.  At  the  a^e  of  fourtoan  ha 
vaa  fitted  for  college,  having  atwlied  in  the  academy  at  Waterville,  BiUdi, 
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where  his  parents  then  resided*  At  that  age  he  experienced  a  change  of  li6«rt« 
and  soon  after  was  admitted  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  Ida 
piM-ents  were  members.  From  the  time  of  his  conversion  he  consecrated  hia  llfh 
to  the  gospel  ministry.  On  account  of  his  yonth  and  the  feebleness  of  his  eon- 
stitution  he  did  not  enter  college  until  two  years  later.  He  was  gradnatedat 
Waterville  College  in  1859  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  He  finished  a 
three  years  course  in  Bangor  Seminary  in  1862,  and  while  a  member  of  thai 
institution  changed  his  ecclesiastical  relations,  joining  a  Congregational  church. 
He  was  a  charming  companion,  a  diligent  and  successful  scholar,  and  as  he  grew 
in  knowledge  be  grew  in  grace. 

After  leaving  the  Seminary  he  supplied,  for  several  months,  the  pulpit  m 
North  Carver,  Mass.,  and  then  accepting  the  unanimous  call  of  the  new 
gregational  Church  at  Clinton ville,  Plymouth,  he  was  ordained  their  first 
October  28,  1863.  He  was  not  sparkling  nor  flashy.  His  style  of  preaching 
simple,  graceful,  direct,  and  pertininnt  Ready  and  affluent  as  a  writer  he 
not  merely  to  elucidate  his  subject,  but  to  convince  and  persuade  his  hearaiik 
He  often  preached  extemporaneously,  especially  in  time  of  revival,  and  thow* 
were  his  most  effective  efforts.  He  was  peculiarly  happy  in  his  ministrationa  to 
the  young.  He  was  beloved  as  a  pastor,  and  within  four  years  and  a  half  lia 
received  over  sixty  to  the  church  on  the  profession  of  their  faith. 

An  affection  of  the  brain  impaired  his  sight,  and  afler  much  suffering  he  died 
December  5,  1869. 

A  bright  star,  hid  now  by  the  cloud,  he  shines  in  the  upper  firmament,  and  will 
shine  brighter  and  brighter  forever. 

J.  p. 

Rev.  wales  LEWIS,  the  son  of  Frederick  and  Lucy  (Wadsworth)  Lewt% 
was  bom  in  Bristol,  Maine,  July  20,  1798.  He  had  five  brothers  and  six  sisten. 
When  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age  the  family  moved  to  Wbitefield,  Maine. 
He  possessed  an  athletic  frame  and  a  robust  constitution.  Until  twenty  years  of 
age  and  upwards  he  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  received  relig- 
ious instruction  fix)m  his  pious  parents.  The  Assembly's  Catechism  was  the  stadj 
of  his  childhood,  and  with  its  strong  doctrines  his  mind  grappled  as  his  mental 
powers  gained  maturity.  He  sought  to  know  the  recuon  of  things.  A  sermon  on 
the  doctrine  of  election  preached  by  Rev.  Isaac  Weston,  of  Boothbay,  was  the 
means  of  his  conversion  to  God.  At  that  time  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  a 
common  school.  Desiring  to  bring  others  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  he  conse- 
crated himself  to  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry,  and  entered  upon  a  coone 
of  preparatory  study,  first  at  Monmouth  Academy,  and  then  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Bangor,  graduating  in  1825.  In  June,  1826,  he  commenced  labor 
in  East  Machias,  Maine,  and  was  ordained  over  the  church  in  that  place  on  the 
27th  of  September  following.  Here  his  ministry  resulted  in  a  revival  of  religion 
of  considerable  extent  and  power.  He  was  dismissed  in  June,  1831.  Afler  sup- 
plying the  church  in  Bristol,  Maine,  about  three  months,  he  was  installed  in 
Brewer,  Maine,  November  2,  1831,  and  remained  pastor  until  September  1, 
1838.  He  was  installed  at  South  Weymouth,  Mass,  on  the  12th  of  the  same 
month,  and  continued  his  labors  there  until  November  1, 1847,  but  was  not  di»- 
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nuand  by  eooncil  until  June  15, 1848.    Preacbed  one  year  at  Dighton,  Man., 

oommeiicing  NoTember  14,  1847,  and  was  installed  over  the  East  Parish  in  H»- 

verfaill,  Maa^  July  18,  1849.     Dismissed  May  13,  1857.     That  same  month  be 

oommenced  laboring  in  Lyman,  Maine,  and  was  installed  on  the  2l8t  of  tbe 

feUowing  October.    Dismined  September  IS,  1864.    Afler  severe  and  prrotracted 

ijckiiw  be  oommenced  preaching  in  Pittston,  Maine,  May  27, 1866,  and  supplied 

the  pulpit  until  January,  1867,  when  increasing  infirmities  compelled  him  to 

refinquish  entirely  the  duties  of  the  ministry.     He  was  the  subject  of  much  suf- 

iiring,  and  lingered  until  December  26,  1869,  when  death  gave  him  release. 

He  married  Miss  Lucy  W.  Perkins,  of  Kingston,  Mass.,  May  SO,  1826,  also 

Lucy  Pratt,  of  South  Weymouth,  Mass.,  December   1,  1846.    He  had 

;Ten  sons,  four  of  whom  survive  him. 

He  possessed  an  ardent  love  for  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  and  made  it  his  profound 

■tody.    He  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  temperance  and  an  earnest  pleader  in 

liei&alf  of  the  slave.     Of  decided  convictions  and  a  determined  purpose  he  stood 

f«arleasly  for  the  right,  even  though  it  exposed  him  to  the  loss  of  friendship  and 

of  gain. 

Aa  a  writer,  plain  rather  than  ornate,  logical  and  strong,  he  enforced  the  great 
teotha  of  the  gospel,  and  still  lives  in  the  memory  and  affections  of  those  to  whom 
lie  ministered. 

D.  Q.  o. 

"    Rev.  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS  CADWELL  died  of  pneumonU  at 
Hjamar,  Mo.,  January  16,  1870,  aged  6fty-eight  years. 

He  was  bom  in  Lenox,  N.  T.,  December  4,  1811.  His  parents  were  Eben- 
<xer  Smith  and  Sally  (Clark)  Cadwell,  formerly  of  Connecticut  Tbe  Cad- 
^well  family  trace  their  lineage  to  the  Cadwaladers  of  Scotland,  who  escaped  to 
Holland  from  religious  persecution  and  thence  came  to  America  about  1620. 
Mr.  Cadwell  became  a  subject  of  grace  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.  From  the 
first  his  desire  to  preach  Christ  was  strong,  but  the  limited  means  of  his  father 
rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  remain  at  home.  When  eighteen,  being 
unfitted  for  farm  work  in  consequence  of  overdoing,  he  went  to  the  Manual  La- 
bor Institute  at  Whitesborough,  New  York.  Thence  he  went  to  Lane  Seminary, 
expecting  to  complete  his  theological  course,  but  the  unfortunate  step  taken  by 
the  officers  of  that  institution  in  repressing  free  discussion  compelled  him,  with  a 
large  number  of  others,  to  leave.  In  1835  he  was  ordained,  and  began  to  preach 
in  April  of  that  year.  On  the  29th  of  April,  1836,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Harriet  Ann  Northway,  only  daughter  of  Isaac  G.  Northway,  of  I^nox,  N.  T., 
where  be  preached  the  first  year. 

Immediately  after  his  marriage  he  went  to  Kingston,  Canada,  where  his  labors 

Were  attended  with  good.     In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  returned  and  was  a 

xnember  of  the  Anti-slavery  Convention  held  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  which  was  broken 

Qp  by  a  mob,  and  completed  its  sessions  at  Peterborough  of  the  same  State.     In 

vFanuary,  1837,  he  received  an  urgent  invitation  to  return  to  Canada,  whither 

he  went  in  May  following,  and  remained   until   February,  1838.  preaching  at 

>arioa9  points  with  marked  success,  when  his  labors  were  arrested  by  the  Patriot 

^Far,  and  be  returned  again  to  New  York.    In  June  of  this  year  be  emigrated 
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to  Wisconsin.  His  first  year  was  spoit  at  Sonthport,  now  Kenoiba.  Here  ha 
met  the  strong  wave  of  worldliness  tliat  at  that  time  perraded  the  oomntrjls 
the  form  of  *'  land  specnlation."  It  Was  so  nnusual  for  him  to  bear  CSiriitiaat 
talk  aboat  worldly  matters  so  much,  and  especially  ti/xm  the  Sabbath^  tbat  be 
mucb  cast  down  and  discouraged  at  first,  thinking  that  perhaps  he  had 
the  path  of  duty  in  going  to  a  new  country.  But  the  new  order  of  tbia^i 
proved  an  excellent  discipline.  His  nervous  and  ardent  temperament  needadl 
toning  to  patient  perseverance  in  love  for  Christ  and  souls,  however  dark  tba 
surroundings.  He  there  learned  in  patience  to  "  labor  and  to  wait,"  and  befoa 
tbe  year  closed  he  was  permitted  to  reap  precious  fruit.  Afber  Uiis  he  preai^ed 
a  few  months  in  Racine.  In  1840  he  went  to  Rochester,  in  Racine  Goda^ 
where  he  formed  a  church,  and  a  second  one  at  Kortb  Roebester.  An  iafeSNil^ 
ing  revival  attended  his  labors  in  this  county.  »} 

In  184S  he  went  to  Waukegan,  111.,  then  called  Little  Fort,  wbere  be  Ibvai 
•ome  of  his  Canadian  friends.  Here  he  labored  under  many  discparageoMMll^ 
but  succeedtd  in  organizing  a  church,  and  preached  until  July  17,  1844, 
bis  wife  entered  into  her  rest,  leaving  him  with  poor  health,  and  a  son 
years  of  age.  He  then  returned  to  Paris,  Wis.,  where  iq  his  feeble  condiliail 
he  still  labored  on,  and  on  the  8th  of  September  in  tbat  year  organized  a  cbucb 
in  that  place.  - 1 

On  the  16th  of  September,  1844,  with  broken  health  he  returned  to  his  finendi 
in  New  York  State,  wbere  he  improved,  and  began  to  preach  again  in  Febmaij 
following.  April  27,  1845,  he  married  for  bis  second  wife  Miss  Pamelia  Wel]% 
daughter  of  Daniel  and  Sally  Wells,  of  Augusta,  N.  T.,  and  at  the  solicitatioa 
of  the  church  at  Little  Fort,  IlL,  returned  to  that  place  in  May.  Here  bis  inr 
defatigable  labors  secured  the  erection  of  a  neat  little  church  building,  whiob 
was  dedicated  in  September  following,  and  at  tbe  end  of  two  years  his  earnest 
and  faithful  efforts  bad  added  more  than  thirty  to  the  church  by  profession. 

His  health  failing  here  on  account  of  the  lake  winds,  be  returned  to  Cald- 
well Prairie,  Racine  County,  Wis.,  in  November,  1847,  where  he  secured  Ibe 
building  of  a  good  house  of  worship.  At  Burlington  he  also  preached,  aad 
helped  erect  another  church  edifice.  Early  in  the  year  1854  he  took  charge  «f 
the  churches  at  Genoa  and  Richmond,  111.  With  these  churches  be  spent  fi^ 
teen  years.  Houses  of  worship  were  erected  by  both  churches,  and  many  pi^ 
cious  revival  scenes  added  largely  to  the  membership. 

In  June,  1869,  desiring  to  enter  more  directly  into  misnonary  work,  wbicb  1m 
ardently  loved,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Soudiwest  Missouri,  and  com- 
menced laboring  in  Barton  and  Vernon  Counties,  wbere  no  minister  of  bit 
denomination  had  ever  preached.  <*With  more  than  youthful  ardor,"  says  a 
correspondent,  ^  he  entered  upon  his  work,  preaching  at  Lamar  and  neigbboi^ 
hoods  about  as  opportunity  offered,  or  places  could  be  found  for  holding  meei^ 
ings.  Preacbing  Christ  had  never  been  more  sweet  and  precious  to  him.  Ha 
said  that  several  years  were  before  him,  in  wbicb  be  could  do  a  great  work,  and 
be  felt  anxious  to  work  while  the  day  lasted."  But  in  an  unexpected  moment 
tbe  Master  called  for  him. 

He  had  organized  a  church  at  Lamar,  and  other  organizations  were  in  conteoip 
plation ;  but  the  Lord  needed  him  up  bigher.    With  sickle  in  band,  be  ftXi  in  Iba 
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,  &fMi.  hM«  Ifar   I«.  I«l«.  *•  tM  «r  Ate  M< 
Mmj  (Afar)  Dyv.    Be  km  iht  mm  tf  l«  blkt^  fa«*m  «*>  ««  a 


^itf  IjMKk>a.U«ck5,l.<3*.  Ur  nw  unUiBfd  M 
c  II,  ISn,  airi  «M  Kst  (Mt  Ikat  ITU  bv  tbc  CoImUI  Mmcm- 
~'J  "  '  'J  "  '  -  r  ^-  •  -J ,  "  ' '  TWm  b  Ubond  kud 
mit  KlFdEBjH^j  iK'  iMT  jMR.  Hs  «««  ifeni«|h  mm  ftndiir  a^  bTiaf 
«  witli  iIm  pJkifl  vnaM  af  tW  tin«t  h 
Dutr.  Ba  va«  rtwa^ly  rppaUicsa  aad 
I,  aod  ihia,  with  nnMlnatioB*  of  boaltk,  indiicad  kw 
to  ecMC  to  tke  State*.  Ha  labored  far  a  «bU«  ia  Fullooiille,  N.  Y^  thvn  »p»Ht 
a  jar  ia  N«w  BrdTotd,  after  wl^cb  h«  nippliMl  d>«  R«t.  Dr.  Codoiax's  pulpit  ia 
DoniwMer  fiir  nme  moDtla  in  tbe  Gdl  of  l&4t.  and  tban  was  >ett]«d  ai  (UutOT  of 
tke  ynOi^  cborch  b  that  town,  Apiil  9,  IS45.  Hera  Ur.  Dver  labored  ustU 
Jose,  1853,  and  enjoTBd  bis  wotk  ■riih  his  o«d  chai^,  as  well  m  marj  ileliftktAd 
MMona  with  Dr.  Codmao  and  hb  fiunil;  aod  peop!«.  He  p^«at^h«<,  and  pub- 
Gdicd  bj  rrqocxt,  a  sermoa  on  the  dealh  of  that  nverad  miniglvr,  as  also  ono  (w 
Iba  chaTScteriatica  of  the  Puritans.  He  published  besidos  a  )iltl«  work  on  tha 
"LMpintioo  of  the  Scriptures,"  ancl  wrote  often  for  tha  Puritan  RiK«rd«r  and 
alhar  poblicaiioD*. 

But  it  was  in  Albany,  N.  T.,  that  the  preat  work  of  bii  lifo  w«i  done,  lu  Itw 
ptDTidtsnce  of  God  he  wag  calkd  in  1853  to  engage  as  Supi'rinicnilKnt  uf  th* 
City  Tract  and  MiMionary  Society  and  minister  at  larjie.  In  ihii  work  k»  )«■ 
bond  on  froni  year  to  year,  often  against  many  l)ifli(.'ultie^  but  with  hiNity  proulk 
abo  of  God's  blran'ng.  Misnonaries  were  enga^d,  a  rrgiilar  «)'aloni  iif  tniot  i)l*> 
tribntioti  and  family  visitation  was  penevero]  in  ;  members  of  variiiiiii  cbim-hM, 
CbriMian  and  giftvd  loo,  were  Tisilors  and  cfGeient  coworker*.  I*rt<ai'liln||  MMS 
vice*  for  week-«vcninga  and  the  Sabbath  were  eitabli«he<) ;  monthly  nievtinji*  of 
die  board  of  managers,  and  also  of  the  visitors,  were  held;  and  tba  ■omi-anntlkl 
Had  annual  meetings  of  the  Society,  at  which  rrporta  were  nwd  and  ailtlTMiM 
■ade  by  mioialera  of  the  dly  and  othen^  wore  amongst  tho  nioal  lniar««ting  and 
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iTge\j  attended  Mrricea  in  the  citj.  Added  lo  this  work  of  Ihe  Tract  Sociel;, 
dr.  Djer  wu  for  fourteen  yean  chaplaiti  of  the  Albany  p.'nilentiarj-.  It  wm 
not,  as  tome  would  say,  a  »erj  inviting  fold  of  Inbor,  and  certHmly  not,  pecuni- 
arily, a  very  remunentive  one.  But  it  preacnttMl  to  Iiim  Hn  opportunity  fiir  further 
tuefulnew,  and  be  tooL  hearty  hold  of  it.  Ilure  be  prenuhed  every  Sabbath 
raomiDg,  BDd  for  toroe  months  the  nnmber  of  inmates  was  so  Urge  that  two 
preaching  service!  were  held,  the  one  imbu'dlately  aller  the  other.  Bat  it  was 
not  the  preaching  that  was  so  bard ;  it  was  not  even  (he  uncomfortable  position 
and  labor  of  standing  at  one  cell-door  aflcr  anorber,  and  talking  through  iron 
bars  to  tbe  prisoners;  it  was  the  cavilling  objection*,  the  hard'heaHcdnt-ai,  the 
appalling  depravity,  tbe  harrowing  taunta  ar}U  the  bitlur  eulfering  that  he  saw 
and  heard,  that  not  only  tasked  the  brain  and  «ore  upon  tbe  nervous  ajstein, 
but  pierced  tbe  very  heart.  He  was  never  one  to  bonst.  lie  seldom  spoke  niDcb 
of  these  things  that  pained  him,  but  we  ate  eonfident  thnt  no  one  will  ever  know 
,  on  earth  all  he  suffered.  And  yet  there  were  pleasant  ihlnga  i  there  were  bright 
spots  and  delightful  experiences  in  his  work  ns  chaplain.  We  havi!  been  at  the 
penitentiary  with  him,  and  we  have  not  only  wen  tbe  apparent  indiirttreiice,  th« 
hard  countenance,  the  defiant  look  and  ini-i'ring  glant't.',  we  have  marked  alio 
the  glistening  eyes,  the  beaming  face,  the  earnest  aitentiun.  and  the  deep  fevling, 
and  heard  the  joyful  songs.  And  tbe  chiiplEiin  knew  of  there;  he  knew  ibat 
with  the  blessing  of  God  good  was  being  ilunt' ;  hi>  knew  that  some  hearts  gladly 
received  the  word ;  he  knew  that  aome  sent  inessages  of  thiilling  jay  lo  tbeir 
homes,  as  from  aouls  born  agvn,  even  in  a  [irl^on,  but  a  prison  lighted  op  to  ibem 
ai  with  the  love  of  God,  and  made  like  n  heavenly  palace.  The  chtpliiin  re- 
ceived letters  and  presents  expressive  of  deepest  gratitude.  They  of  oourss 
cheered  him.     He  thanked  God  and  took  courage. 

In  the  midst  of  these  varied  engagements  Mr.  Dyer  wrote  a  history  of  the 
.  Albany  penitentiary,  which  was  published  at  the  city's  eapenae.  He  also  pub- 
liahed  a  volume  on  Chri»tian  evidencea,  entitled  "Testa  of  Truth,"  and  wrote 
many  articles  for  the  London  organ  of  the  Kv^ugeliual  Alliance,  tbe  ChriatiAn 
World,  as  well  as  for  the  Montreal  Witness,  Christian  Intelligencer,  and  Cangr«- 
gationalist,  in  this  country.  These  varioui  etforts  certainly  show  how  earneMJy 
and  incessantly  heart  and  mind  were  given  to  the  one  great  work. 

But  rest  was  needed  and  had  to  be  taki-n.  In  the  fpring  of  1869  Mr.  Dyer 
tendered  to  the  managers  of  the  Tract  Sociofy  iiiji  resignalion.  They  decline  J  to 
accept  it,  and  kindly  offered  him  a  vacation  uf  four  or  five  months  with  salary 
continued.  This  to  him  was  an  indication  of  Providence  that  be  ought  to  con- 
tinue in  the  work.  He  accepted  the  offt:r,  and  aoon  afler  tailed  for  Londoo, 
where  Ura.  Dyer  had  gone  before  him  for  tlie  beneGl  of  her  health. 

But  here  he  foi^t  not  his  work.  He  looked  earnestly  into  the  musion  work 
going  on  in  the  great  city ;  he  got  an  order  from  tbe  Secretary  of  Stale,  and 
went  from  place  to  place  visiting  the  priwina.  On  his  return  borne  he  wrote, 
•od  sabmitted  to  the  managers  of  the  Society,  a  paper  on  mission  work  in  Lon- 
don. .They  unanimonnly  voted  to  have  it  printed  and  distributed  in  tbe  city,  and 
when  the  annual  report  of  the  penitentinry  was  published  the  inspectors  had 
printed  with  it  a  paper  of  twenty  pages,  written  by  tbe  chaplain,  nn  prison  lifo 
in  Great  Britain.     Our  brother  went  about  his  varied  labors  with  renewed  vigor 
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kopB,  wUA  wiuiucd  fir  aore  lihsB  m  rrar.  IW  «mnui]  VM^nft  of  tW 
lV»et  Society  ia  Deooniber,  18€>,  w  one  of  a  dmtulug  md  d«1ig^tfiil  ehamcler 
Bit  k  WM  to  Iw  tbe  ]Mt  ibr  Iub.  Jkt  die  done  of  Jamuor  of  tlu»  ye«r,  ^  tooM 
Ve  eaUed  tbe  nostUy  TfitMg  of  ^e  ■um^en  a  wMk  «a4i«r  Uma 
Thii  wwM  pmicakrij  nolaeed  ■flci'wmida.  Huft  iwting  wn  a  T«rf 
BOO ;  tbcfe  wm  a  lai^ger  nniiilMr  preMnt,  and  a  Ui^frer  viniabfir  o( 
cooivnioot  igfiuited  lliaB  vmaL  As  a  kiod  iriend.  Dr.  ElBoadorC  nwiarked, 
it  reiDj  ■eieMtid  as  if  FroTideBoe  dei^rned  g^i^  the  siiperint^'iident  tbis  Ista 
eWiiriiig  view  of  tke  Sodetj*t  work  before  taking  kim  to  beaven.  Oa  the  Id 
of  Febmaiy  be  was  muble  to  go  out.  He  iaOed  Tapidlj,  bat  be  was  calm  and 
nbrnmRTe.  Wben  tbe  nataral  grief  of  tbe  dear  one  at  bin  side  wool*)  find  soiaa 
vent^  be  said,  **  O  my  wife,  it  is  all  rigbt,  —  it  is  all  rigbt ;  God  grant  it  mi^  )«ad 
to  omr  tmcr  sanetificatioii.*' 

Sbortly  before  bis  death  a  true  and  Iifo>long  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spmgna, 
was  with  him,  and  said,  **  Mj  dear  brother,  yon  are  going  to  your  reward  ** ;  ba 
replied,  **  O  my  dear  doctor,  dont  say  that,  —  a  sinner  saved  by  grace !  that  is 
alL*  **  Afi,  bati"  said  Dr.  Spagne,  *'y0a  have  done  much  in  the  SaTiour^s  cause.** 
^'O,"  be  answered,  ^Tery  poorly,  Tery  poorly!**  But  be  rejoiced  in  Jesut 
Christ  as  bis  Sarionr.  And  He  was  near  to  take  him  H&me.  On  the  morning 
cf  tbe  8tb  a  change  suddenly  came  on,  and  peacefully  the  spirit  departed  to  tbe 
rest  of  God. 

death  was  the  occasion  of  solemn  and  affecting  funeral  services  Sunday 
ling,  in  tbe  chapel  of  the  Albany  Penitentiary.  Although  the  melancholy 
event  bad  occurred  several  days  previous,  so  strictly  is  the  discipline  of  silenca 
maintained  among  the  prisoners,  that  few,  if  any  of  them,  had  heard  of  it  until 
they  were  assembled  in  the  chapel  where  they  saw  the  sacred  dc»k  (from  which 
he  bad  so  often  addressed  them)  draped  in  mourning,  and  received  the  afllictive 
intelligence  from  the  lips  of  the  superintendent,  who  said :  — 

*'  It  is  my  sad  and  painful  duty  to  inform  you  of  the  death  of  the  llov.  Mr. 
Dyer,  who  has  been  our  chaplain  for  fourteen  yean.  He  dio<l  on  WcdneitdAy 
morning,  and  was  buried  yesterday.  He  was  your  friend  and  my  friend.  lUit 
we  shall  see  him  no  more ;  we  shall  hear  his  per»uaMve  voice  from  thin  denk  no 
more.  It  will  be  well  for  us  to  remember  and  profit  by  the  advice,  the  Cf>uiiiK*l| 
and  instruction  we  have  received  from  him.  ilis  earthly  career  is  endtnl,  his 
labors  here  are  finished,  and  I  believe  eternal  rest  and  happiiiesi  are  now  his 
reward  in  heaven." 

The  General's  voice  was  tremulous  with  emotion  while  he  spoke,  and  the  tears 

coursed  down  the  cheeks  of  many  of  the  prisoners  on  hearing  this  annoiinre* 

ment  t^at  the  kind  and  devout  man  who  had  so  long  and  faithfully  lalwriMl  f(»r 

their  good  was  lost  to  them  forever. 

r.  i>. 

Rkt.  MELANCTHON  gilbert  wheeler  was  Imm  Msy  3'A  tH()3,  ai 
Charlotte,  Vermont  He  was  the  son  of  Hon.  Zailok  Wbeeler,  who  was  chief 
judge  of  the  county  court,  and  represonttfd  the  town  for  several  terms  in  iha 
State  Legislature.  His  mother  was  Mary  Holbrook,  c>f  liosUm.  Her  fatliitr 
tanght  a  ladies'  school  for  many  years  in  a  building  standing  on  the  corner  of 
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Wasbington  and  West  Streets.  Sbe  was  a  ladj  not  onlj  of  edncatkm  and  refine 
ment,  bat  of  devoted  piety.  Melanctbon  was  a  consecrated  cbild,  not  only  to 
God  in  tbe  solemn  rite  of  baptism,  but  even  in  tbe  first  joj  of  the  aioCbei^ 
heart,  to  tbe  gospel  ministry,  sbould  tbe  all- wise  Disposer  succeed  tbe  tow.  Wot 
tbis  consummation  of  bis  life  sbe  constantly  prayed,  and  in  tbe  confidence  of 
faitb  would  bflen  say,  '*  I  shall  live  to  see  my  Gilbert "  (as  sbe  called  him)  **  in 
tbe  pulpit."  For  tbis  sbe  not  only  prayed,  but  worked.  He  was  wont  to  aaj  in 
after  years,  "  I  can  never  lose  the  deep  impressions  made  on  my  mind  at  a  TOiy 
early  age  by  my  mother's  pious  instructions,  imparted,  as  tbey  were,  with  hapiif 
adaptation  to  my  infant  mind,  and  with  tbe  most  affectionate  solicitude  for  the 
good  of  my  soul."  When  but  five  or  six  years  of  age  be  was  overheard  giTiiig 
to  bis  playmates  his  ideas  of  heaven  as  a  bright  and  happy  place,  and  nndertak* 
ing,  with  much  earnestness,  to  tell  them  what  tbey  must  do  to  reach  iL 

Thus  he  entered  upon  the  age  of  boyhood,  and  moved  on  through  its  tempt*^ 
*  tions  and  perils  with  a  tender  conscience  and  feelings  exceedingly  sosceptiUe  to 
religious  impression,  especially  when  personally  addressed  concerning  hia  eoiA 
salvation,  and  **  was  often  anxiously  thoughtful  about  it.**  But  be  had  no  ehid* 
ing  conviction  of  sin  till  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  when  a  revival  of  TeI%kNi 
occurred  in  his  native  place. 

About  this  time  his  father  expressed  to  him  bis  determination  that  he  shonld 
soon  begin  the  study  of  Latin.  At  this  announcement,  as  be  bad  long  "ardentfjr 
demred  to  commence  the  studies  preparatory  to  entering  college,"  bis  **  hemrl 
bounded  with  joy."  But  his  rising  hope  was  soon  overclouded.  A  change 
occurring  in  his  father's  circumstsnees,  he  was  unable  to  furnish  him  with  the 
pecuniary  assistance  needed,  and  a  gloomy  uncertainty  was  thrown  over  hii 
prospects.  The  intention  of  the  family,  especially  of  the  mother,  that  be  should 
receive  a  public  education  and  enter  the  Christian  ministry,  was  almost  relia* 
quished  ;  but  every  other  pursuit  suggested  was  ultimately  repugnant  to  his  taste 
and  feelings.  Months  passed  on  ver}'  trying  to  tbe  young  sspimnt,  and  no  bright 
prospect  opened.  At  length  his  uncle,  Judge  Wheeler,  of  Whitehall,  a  gentle- 
man of  means,  proposed,  that  if  Melanctbon  could  be  fitted  for  college,  be  would 
furnish  him  thereafter  with  books  and  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  till  his  gradua- 
tion. He  now  started  with  determined  purpose  to  prepare  himself,  by  some 
means,  for  college.  In  April,  1821,  by  the  aid  of  his  uncle  he  was  enabled  to 
enter  Castleton  Academy,  then  under  tbe  supervision  of  a  competent  instructor. 
Here  he  made  rapid  progress,  and  in  eleven  months  acquired  the  studies  on 
which  students  usually  spend  eighteen  months,  and  became  qualified  to  enter 
college  a  half  year  in  advance.  He  joined  tbe  Freshman  class  in  Middleboiy 
College,  March,  1822. 

At  the  next  commencement  of  tbe  college  be  received  the  ^  Parkerian  pre- 
mium "  for  speaking.  As  the  uncle  who  had  assisted  him. had  always  expressed  a 
preference  for  Union  College,  he  dissolved  bis  connection  with  Middlebury  in 
January,  1823,  and  joined  the  Sophomore  class  in  Union,  April,  1828.  The 
dreaded  ordeal  of  his  examination  is  so  characteristic  of  Dr.  Nott,  tbe  then 
president  of  the  institution,  that  we  will  let  Mr.  Wheeler  describe  it :  *'  Had 
labored  hard  in  anticipation  of  an  examination  in  my  previous  studies ;  but  upcm 
presenting  to  tbe  President  tbe  certificate  of  my  dismission  from  Middleborj 
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College,  be  read  it,  and  then  casting  his  sharp,  penetrating  ejes  upon  mc,  and 
patting  hi*  haad  upon  my  ehoulJer,  laiil,  '  You  Lave  a  good  chitrai-Ier  now, 
nj  too  ;  make  it  ilill  belltr.      This  iru  all  the  exaniination  I  had  to  unilergo." 

In  c<^leg«  he  wag  diligent  and  Btii'ctssful.  He  «ays  he  "  obtained  nil  the  bonon 
ifter  ahich  be  sought,  and  some  wbii'b  be  did  not  expect."  At  bi»  prnduHiion, 
Jutj  17,  IS35,  be  iw^ircd  the  second  appoiDtinent  of  hi*  claai,  "Tbe  Pbilo- 
aiphical  Oration."  His  theme  was  "  Intullrctual  I'hilofophy."  He  thua  cloaed 
bia  collegiate  couree  in  a  manner  flalti;ring  to  Limielf  and  gratifjing  to  bit 
friends. 

A  new  trial  of  bit  religious  principles  now  awaited  him.  His  uncle,  Judge 
fVlie«ler,  who  hnd  dt^rraycd  the  expenses  of  bis  educalion,  bad  been,  all  along, 
Terf  anxious  that  he  should  enter  the  law.  lie  was  present  at  his  graduation, 
and  wilnening  the  honors  conlcmd  upon  him,  and  the  able  manner  in  which  be 
■wqnitted  bimsetf  on  the  occasion,  he  became  still  more  aniioui  that  be  sbouhl 
become  a  lawyer.  At  the  close  of  Commen cement  exercises  be  took  bim  into  hia  - 
carriage  and  gave  bim  a  lidu  of  Borne  (wo  or  three  hours,  plying  him  with  ererj 
argiuaent  of  whiih  he  wal  msEter  1«  diaiuade  bim  from  his  purpose  of  entering 
&be  ministry.  Would  he  etudy  Uw,  he  promi^J  him  ample  support  from  hia 
atibundant  means,  "  first  in  tbe  study  of  tbe  profession  in  the  best  aituition  which 
vught  be  obtained  in  the  State,  and  afterwards  In  enabling  hiiu  to  visit  the 
■Breral  States  of  the  Union  with  a  view  of  his  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
pnctice  of  different  courts  "  ;  but  if  he  would  not  comply  with  bis  wishus  in  tbii 
Tegsnl,  he  must  expect  no  farther  pecuniary  aid  from  bim. 

Bat  the  recollection  of  hia  mother's  desire  that  he  should  become  a  minister  of 
JooB,  her  early  dedication  of  bim  to  the  work,  and  her  prayers  lor  year*  tbal 
her  earliest  aspiration  concerning  him  might  be  realized,  coupled  wiih  the 
pnvnpiinp  of  hi*  own  full  heart  to  make  the  gloiie*  of  tbe  Sdviour  known, 
aaaUed  bint  to  triumph  over  the  sllDrement,  flattering  u  it  wu  to  every  cniv- 
i^  of  the  bonun  heart,  for  earthly  dbtinction.  Anxioui  aa  be  wh  to  graliiy  hia 
kMOced  jvlative  and  patron,  he  decided  witboat  a  moment's  hesitation  to  bo 
pnafit"^  and  a  minister,  rather  than  to  be  rich  and  honored,  and  a  lawyrr. 

In  n  few  iDonths  we  find  bim  a  theological  student  under  the  care  of  tbe  Troy 
FMfajUrj.  Dr.  Blalchlord,  of  LaoHogburg,  aa  scribe  of  tbe  Presbyter]',  wrolo 
a  latter  to  Dr.  UiUer,  of  Princetoo,  recoauneoded  him  to  ■  Mbulanbip  in  tlio 
bititatioa ;  in  whkh  he  ntyi  oC  him;  "  Hit  examination  before  the  Preabyterj' 
waa  of  the  moat  aati*£tctory  and  delightful  obaracter.  He  if  considered  to  bo 
rrwinrnllj  piona,  of  excellent  taleota,  and  posKwing  a.desire  to  be  naefnl  in  tko 
lineyard  of  tbe  Lord." 

Ba  waa  Malricnlated  a  member  of  Frinceton  Tbeolopcal  Semina(7  Jdim  31, 
IBM.  Here  he  remained  two  yean,  at  the  cxpiratioo  of  which  period  his  health 
baling  be  rceolved  to  leave  Piiocetoa  and  join  the  SeaiDai7  at  Ainlover,  witb 
tba  hope  of  recciTing  be>ie6t  Iron  msnnsl  labor,  for  which  there  was  aMre 
v^furtaaitj  than  at  FiincelOB.  He  took  op  hia  residence  in  Aodover,  October 
.•1,  1818,  mocfa  pleased  with  bit  cardial  reception  by  the  profeaton  and  witb  iba 
lUTt"""  of  tbe  ttoieWt  NoTcaber  Tth,  be  aayi,  "  waa  ohaerved  by  ibo 
lllbmla  aa  a  day  of  bating  and  prayer ;  and  in  tbe  evening  I  roccived,  witb  tbo 
da■^  lieaMo  to  paeaeb  (o  tbe  e 
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of  the  everlarting  gofip^  of  Christ !  O,  who  is  sufficient  ?  Mj  refitnee  is  opon 
the  grace  of  God.  An  almighty  arm  will  sustain  me."  He  remained  with  \m 
class  and  graduated  with  them  the  ensuing  autumn.  He  was  ordained  as  ta 
OTangelist  by  the  Newburyport  Presbytery  on  the  12th  of  August.  In  Septan* 
ber  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elisabeth  Monlton,  of  Fittsford,  Vermont,  %  Ittdy 
eminently  qualified  in  mind  and  heart  to  be  the  wife  of  a  pastor. 

He  was  now  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  ready  to  start  on  his  chosen  woik. 
Both  his  companion  and  himself  were  devotedly  pious  and  alike  eager  to  engage 
in  the  Master's  service.  They  had  talked  of  the  foreign  field,  on  which  they 
would  have  joyfully  entered.  But  her  health,  which  was  exceedingly  delicate, 
was  deemed  insufficient.  They  were  now  hoping  to  become  home  missionariaf 
at  the  West.  But  Mrs.  Wheeler's  health  being  still  feeble,  physicians  reeoo»> 
mended  for  a  time  a  residence  on  the  sea-shore.  Receiving  an  invitation  to 
preach  to  the  church  at  Falmouth,  at  the  head  of  Cape  Cod,  he  immediately 
commenced  his  labors  there  and  was  greatly  blessed  of  the  Lord.  He  wae 
invited  to  settle  with  them,  but  on  account  of  the  nncongeniality  of  the  olimato 
to  his  constitution  he  concluded  not  to  accept,  and,  after  a  residence  of  aoaie 
fifteen  months  and  winning  the  hearts  of  the  people,  he  left;,  and  waa  settled  ail 
Abington  Centre,  October  13,  1881. 

Soon  after  entering  upon  his  duties  here  he  found  that  he  had  contracted  a 
disease  of  the  throat  from  the  severe  climate  of  Falmouth.  Weakened  mad 
crippled  by  this  new  foe,  he  struggled  on  for  about  two  years,  laboring  witk 
much  seal  and  success,  until  physicians  assured  him  that  his  disease  had  assumed 
an  alarming. form ;  and,  unless  he  should  remove  far  interior,  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  coast  climate,  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  close  his  ministry  and  his  lile  in 
a  few  months.  He  felt  greatly  afflicted,  but  there  was  no  alternative  if  he  wonld 
be  farther  useful.  His  people  sorrowed  with  him ;  but  they  must  separate ;  and 
he  was  accordingly  dismissed  August  28,  1883. 

When  he  left  Abington  his  desire  to  labor  as  a  missionary  in  the  new  settle- 
ments of  the  West  was  rekindled.  But  being  earnestly  recommended  to  the 
people  of  Conway,  Mass.,  he  received  a  call  to  settle  over  them,  but  declined^ 
his  heart  and  his  desire  being  still  towards  the  West.  He  continued,  bow- 
ever,  to  preach  to  them ;  and  after  six  or  eight  months  was  persuaded  to  become 
their  pastor,  and  was  installed  June  19,  1834.  Here  he  remained  seven  yeara, 
beloved  and  respected ;  during  which  time  some  forty  were  added  to  the  charch 
on  profession  of  faith ;  twenty-eight  during  one  year.  For  the  last  one  or  two 
years  his  health  was  precarious,  and  he  was  frequently  unable  to  supply  the 
pulpit  on  the  Sabbath.  He  felt  constrained  to  request  a  dissolution  of  hia 
pastoral  relation.  He  was  dismissed  August  18,  1841,  many  following  him  with 
their  prayers  and  tears. 

While  in  Conway  he  was  called  to  severe  domestic  trials,  aside  from  his  own 
feeble  health  and  that  of  his  wife,  in  the  death  of  two  beloved  children.  One 
was  a  dear  little  boy  of  five  years,  and  full  of  promise,  who  was  snddenlj' 
snatched  from  his  embrace.  His  brief  but  most  distressing  sickness  was  traced 
immediately  to  the  indiscretion  of  a  domestic  The  circumstances  were  ezoeed- 
ingly  aggravating.  But,  recognizing  in  the  event  the  hand  of  Him  who  does  eD 
things  well,  he  bowed  submissively,  seemingly  taking  little  notice  of  the 
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Smtrnmentalitj-  by  which  bis  heart  had  been  pierced  and  hia  home  rendi^red  a 
^ace  of  weeping.  Thy  other  wae  a  babe  at  the  ewoet  age  of  one  year.  A  largo 
n  party  were  spending  a  pleasant  evening  at  the  parsonage.  Just  before 
'tbe  clcM  of  the  joyous  interview,  the  attention  of  the  physician  present  was 
cbUed  to  tbe  child,  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  but  slightly  ill.  It  was  found 
to  be  in  the  agonies  of  dealb,  and  belbre  the  company  bad  dispersed  its  little 
•pint  had  pisaed  to  the  bosom  of  the  Saviour.  It  was  on  such  occasions  that 
the  BtrUQglh  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  Cliriatian  character  peculiarly  appeared  and  iu 
beauty  sbone  forth. 

On  leaving  Coo  way,  with  a  view  of  recruiting  his  health,  he  engaged  in  a  short 
Kriice  tor  the  iAt,  ilolyoke  Female  Seminary,  then  in  its  infancy.  But  such  waa 
lutdeaire  to  be  employed  in  the  more  peculiar  work  of  the  ministry,  that  sooner 
(ban  jAysicians  advised  or  prudence  allowed  he  listened  to  a  call  from  the 
lAurcb  in  Williamsburg,  a  town  adjoining  Conssy,  to  become  their  pastor,  and 
was  settled  over  them  in  October,  1842.  God  smiled  upon  his  labors.  The 
ensuing  winter  was  marked  by  a  powerful  outpouring  of  (he  Spirit.  Some  fifty 
were  gathered  ioto  the  church  aa  its  fruila.  Ilia  strength  was  toon  overUiked. 
HU  ill-healtb  returned.  Ue  continued,  however,  to  work  on  with  faltering  step, 
cheered  with  the  cordial  support  and  sympathy  of  the  church.  But  becoming 
eonricced  tbat  he  could  nut  do  the  work  whiidi  the  large  church  and  extended 
palish  needed,  be  requested  a  dismisniou  from  his  charge,  which  was  granted 
March,  IS'lfi,  and  he  left,  as  said  an  olficer  of  tbe  cburcb,  "  without  so  enemy," 

He  removed  to  Northampton.  The  Edwards  Church  in  that  place  being 
witboDt  a  ()as(or,  he  was  retjuestcd  to  supply  the  pulpit,  which  he  did  for  four 
BMntba  with  great  acceptance.  Uere  Mra.  Wheeler,  who  had  cheered  him 
through  K>  many  scenes  of  leebleDeAS  and  painful  viciaHitudes,  died,  April  S,  1847. 
On  the  4th  of  May.  1S48,  he  was  3|;ain  married.  His  second  wife,  who  survives 
kw^  wM  Min  Frances  C.  Parkinson,  of  Naahua,  New  Hampebire. 

About  this  lime  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  the  place  of  Dr.  Caleb 
TsBMy,  aa  agent  of  tbe  Hasaachusetta  Colonization  Society.  In  this  service  be 
eontiiiiiM]  about  aeven  yean.  He  was  greatly  intereited  in  the  enterprise.  But 
h«  longed  for  tbe  WM-k  of  tbe  pastor,  and  greatly  rejoiced  when  he  felt  that  his 
haalth  wai  w  far  rettored  at  to  justify  hit  returning  the  offic«  over  a  small 
«kvcL  Ha  wat  inMalled  at  South  Dartmouth,  Mast.,  October,  1855,  whera 
ha  laborad  aad  protpered  for  four  yeart.  He  then  felt  it  his  duty  to  leave, 
•ad  labored  tbree  years  in  Grafton,  Vt.  Hit  nest  field  was  Roalindale,  a  vil- 
lage w  Wett  Boxbary,  on  ground  which  Theodore  Parker  had  cuned  with  his 
pattileat  beretica.  He  here  delighted  to  preach  a  purs  gospel ;  and  though  it 
WBi  a  diacooraging  field,  be  rejoiced  in.  hi*  work,  confident  that  it  wat  the  ap- 
pointtDeot  of  the  Matter. 

Jaly  H,  IS65,  he  waa  installed  over  the  church  in  North  Wobunt,  hit  latt  field 
tf  toiL  Here,  at  in  all  other  places  where  he  wrought,  soub  were  converted 
aad  God'a  people  strengthened.  Id  the  first  two  years  the  acting  membera  of 
Aa  pbindi  were  nearly  doubled.  Ererything  undertaken  for  the  furtherance  of 
tt«  Badeemer't  kingdom  teeoied  to  proqier  till  he  waa  laid  aside  by  licknets. 
Bad^pd  Frinmary  9, 1870,  aged  tixty-teveo  yeara,  eight  months,  and  thirteen  days. 
-•BAOHD  MBJU.  —  TOU  II.   MO.  3.  28 
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Mr.  Wheeler  had  a  well-bahiDced  mind.  Sound  common  sense  was,  perhaptp 
his  most  marked  characteristic.  His  intellect  was  clear  rather  than  strong,  sagft> 
cious  rather  than  profound,  prsctical  rather  than  metaphysicaL  His  affeclKMif 
were  warm  and  generous,  and  his  sympathies  tender,  pre-eminentljr  qaslifyi^g 
him  for  domestic  enjoyment  and  for  pastoral  duties.  He  was  a  humble  man.  Am- 
bition, rivalry,  jealousy,  never  seemed  to  stain  the  purity  of  his  virtues.  Always 
open  and  manly,  he  spomed  artifice  and  intrigue.  His  manners  were  Uandt 
courteous,  and  dignified;  in  intercourse  he  was  conciliatory  and  obligiqg.  Ia 
theology  he  was  thoroughly  Calvinistic,  or  Pauline.  As  a  preacher,  he  ww 
plain,  sincere,  earnest  without  passion,  winning  but  pointed,  pressing  obligaticMi 
and  administering  reproof  as  one  who  feared  God  rather  than  man,  and 
more  desirous  of  saving  souls  than  gaining  golden  opinions.  His  taste 
pure,  his  style  chaste,  sententious,  manly,  and  sometimes  forcible.  He 
emphatically  a  devout  man.  He  lived  near  to  God.  His  daily  deportmeal 
evinced  that  he  carried  with  him  the  conviction,  **  Thou  God  seest  me."  dniil 
was  his  reliance  and  his  joy,  and  the  doing  of  his  will  his  highest  satis^M^tion. 

Much  suffering  was  his  allotment ;  his  progress  through  time  was  a  poaiae  of 
dbcipline  never  terminating  in  earthly  repose.  But  the  conflict  is  now  past,  tlM 
dark  passages  are  traversed,  and  mother  and  son  rejoice  over  the  whole  fcraia 
of  divine  dispensations  which  purified  while  they  lacerated  the  finest  tisanes  oif 
the  soul,  but  which  led  to  a  higher  Christian  life,  and  finally  to  a  crown. 

Some  weeks  before  his  death  he  requested  that  at  his  funeral  remaifa  draws 
from  passages  of  Scripture,  which  he  named,  might  be  made  to  the  living,  point- 
ing them  to  Christ  as  the  way  of  salvation ;  and  that  the  hymns,  "My  faith  looks 
up  to  Thee,"  &c.,  and  *'  Asleep  in  Jesus,  blessed  sleep !"  &c.,  might  be  sung;  a 
request  alike  indicative  of  the  spirit  of  his  life  and  of  his  enjoyment  in  approadi-' 
ing  his  Judge,  and  the  ground  of  that  enjoyment,  the  blood  of  Jesus. 

8.  D.  O. 

Rev.EBENEZER  HARVEY  SQUIER  died  of  typhoid  pneumonia  at  Scipio^ 
N.  Y.,  Friday,  March  4,  1870,  aged  sixty  years,  nine  months,  and  seven  dajs.     - 

He  was  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Mary  (Uarwood)  Squier,  and  was  born  in  Rot- 
land,  Yt,  May  27,  1809.  His  father  died  in  January,  1858,  in  his  ninetj^- 
seventh  year.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Eleazar  Harwood,  the  fint 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Pittsford,  Yt  He  was  fitted  for  col* 
lege  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  and  at  Burr  Seminary,  Manchester, 
Yt  Burr  Seminary  was  then  (spring  of  1888)  just  opened  for  pupils  under  tlie 
direction  of  Rev.  L.  Coleman,  and  Mr.  Squier  was  one  of  the  nearly  one  hun- 
dred students  whose  names  were  first  enrolled.  He  was  there  known,  not  as 
a  particularly  brilliant  scholar,  but  industrious  and  faithful,  and  an  active,  ex- 
emplary Christian.  In  company  with  other  Christian  students,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  whom,  like  himself,  were  looking  forward  to  the  ministry,  he  contributed 
largely  in  its  early  days  to  that  high  and  healthy  moral  tone  which  has  marked 
that  institution  from  its  foundation.  In  1884  he  entered  Middlebury  College^ 
and  was  graduated  in  1838.  His  class  was  the  largest  that  was  ever  gradu- 
ated from  that  college,  numbering  forty  ihembers,  among  whom  were  .Ber. 
N.  C.  Locke,  d.  d.,  of  Alabama,  Rev.  Byron  Sunderland,  d.  d.,  of  Wask- 
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i]i|;toii,  D.  Cy  and  tlie  Ren.  A.  Hyde,  and  F.  W.  Olmstead,  now  well  knowm 
in  Itti  native  State.  After  gradoadon  be  was  two  jeara  principal  of  Fort  Cot> 
ingloa  Academj,  N.  T.,  tlien  entered  tbe  Theological  Seminary  at  AndoTer, 
Maa^  and  was  there  graduated  in  1843.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Andorer  Aanciation  in  April  of  tbe  same  year  at  Andover,  and  began  to  preacb 
In  Hartland,  Yt^  in  March,  1844.  January  19,  1846,  be  was  formally  invited 
to  settlement  by  the  Congregationtl  church  of  that  place,  and  February  4tb, 
ftDowing,  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor,  Rct.  Benjamin  I^barec,  D.  D.^ 
pnndent  of  Ifiddlebory  College,  preaching  the  sermon.  After  a  pastorate  of 
aiz  years  be  was  dismiased,  Febnmry  10,  1852.  He  then  acted  ss  stated  supply 
aft  Lewis,  N.  Y.,  two  years,  — 1852  -  54 ;  at  Weybridge,  Vt.,  nearly  (bar  yean, — 
1854  -58 ;  and  at  Highgate,  Vt,  nx  years,  until  1864.  In  each  of  these  placea 
liopefnl  conTerBions  and  additions  to  tbe  church  accompanied  bis  labors,  —  in 
Weybridge,  fifteen  or  more,  and  twelve  daring  bis  first  year  at  Highgate.  After 
leading  Highgate  be  resided  one  year  at  Middlebury,  Vt,  and  then  removed  to 
CTaynga  County,  N.  T.,  where,  in  April,  1867,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  settle 
over  tbe  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scipio,  and  was  installed  by  the  Presby^ 
tery  of  Cayngain  the  following  December.  In  1868  be  was  prostrated  by  an 
alarming  form  of  disease,  from  which  be  never  fully  recovered,  and  which  speed- 
ily rendered  fatal  an  attack  of  pneumonia  with  which  be  was  seised  in  the  latter 
part  of  February,  1870.  During  this  last  illness  bis  mind  was  delirious,  and  bts 
•nflerings  intense,  yet  his  soul  was  at  rest  in  Christ  From  bis  death-bed  he  sent 
messages  to  bis  people,  and  to  his  brethren  in  tbe  ministry,  and  thuf 
to  bis  reward.  His  funeral  was  attended  on  Monday,  the  7th  of  Marob| 
Bev.  S.  W.  Boardman,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  formerly  of  Vermont,  conducting  the 
service ;  and  his  remains  were  taken  to  Rutland,  his  native  place,  for  interment 

Mr.  Squier  lacked  somewhat  in  energy,  and  made  no  claim  to  greatness.  The 
beaming  quality  of  his  character  was  a  life-long,  patient,  self-denying  desire  to 
preach  Christ  and  him  crucified.  His  face  in  the  coffin  bpre  traces  of  sublimity, 
the  impress  of  a  great  moral  purpose  now  fulfilled. 

He  took  much  pains  with  his  sermons,  and  was  accounted  an  instructive  and 
afiectionate  preacher.  His  settlements  were  all  with  small  churches,  and  on 
small  salaries,  but  patiently  and  faithfully  fulfilled  to  the  end. 

June  23,  1844,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Maria  E.  Watson,  of  Benson,  Vt,  and 
greatly  blessed  in  his  family.    His  companion  and  three  children  survive  him. 

▲.  w.  w. 
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LTTERART  REVIEW. 

In  this  country,  where  every  citizen  is  a  soTereign,  and  where,  instead  of  bmng 
governed  by  precedents,  we  are  often  called,  in  our  varying  circumstances,  to  es- 
tablish new  precedents,  it  is  of  prime  importance  that  we  should  make  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  government  the  subject  of  the  most  careful  study.  The 
fathers  of  our  Republic  gave  profound  consideration  to  the  philosophical  principlet 
on  which  our  institutions  rest.  But  the  present  generation  were  taught  to  regard 
our  written  Constitution  as  ultimate,  and  that  an  appeal  to  it  should  be  the  end 
of  all  controversy,  and  superficial  views  of  government  were  beginning  to  prevaili 
until  the  mad  attempt  to  break  up  the  Bepublic  threw  us  back  of  the  Constitation 
itself  upon  those  foundation  principles  on  which  all  our  institutions  are  baaed. 
Hence  it  is  specially  important  at  the  present  time  to  call  the  attention  of  onr 
citizens  to  the  philosophy  of  government.  Politicians  need  to  become  statesmen, 
and  the  common  people  need  to  understand  the  principles  which  underlie  consti- 
tutional and  statute  law.  As  an  aid  in  this  profound  study  we  welcome  a  recent 
volume  entiUed  *'  The  Nation,"  ^  which,  without  parade,  and  without  acquainting 
the  public  with  even  the  residence  of  its  author,  enters  witii  varied  learning  and 
gpreat  power  upon  the  discussion  of  this  cardinal  theme. 

The  author's  design  is  "  to  ascertain  and  define  the  being  of  the  nation  in  ite 
unity  and  continuity." 

In  twenty  solid  chapters  he  discusses  —  The  Substance  of  the  Nation — The 
Nation  as  defined  in  Theories  —  The  Origin  of  the  Nation  as  defined  in  Theories 

—  Its  true  Origin  —  The  People  and  the  Land  —  The  Institution  of  Rights  —  The 
Realization  of  Freedom  —  The  Sovereignty  of  the  Nation  —  Its  Constitution  — 
The  Nation  and  its  Rights  of  Sovereignty  —  Its  Normal  Powers  —  Its  Represent- 
ative Constitution  —  Its  Relation  to  other  Nations  —  The  Nation  and  the  Indi- 
vidual— The  Nation  and  the  Family  —  The  Nation  and  the  Commonwealth — 
The  Nation  the  Antagonist  of  the  Confederacy — The  Antagonist  of  the  Empire 

—  The  Nation  the  Integral  Element  in  EQstory  —  and  The  Goal  of  History. 

He  takes  as  his  starting-point  the  position  of  AristoUe  as  the  necessary  poetn- 
late  of  political  science,  —  that  *^  Man  is  by  nature  a  political  being,"  —  and 
maintains  that  the  Nation  has  its  foundations  laid  in  the  nature  of  man,  —  thaik 
it  is  a  relationship,  a  continuity,  an  organism,  a  conscious  organism,  a  moral  organ- 
ism, a  moral  personality.  Thus  he  links  the  Nation  to  the  divine  purpose  and 
represents  **  the  process  of  history  as  a  development  in  the  realization  of  the 
moral  order  of  the  world."  ^ 

He  gives  to  the  Higher  Law  its  full  force,  by  alleging  that  the  Nation  itself  is 
a  moral  person,  and  as  such  responsible  to  God. 

In  opposition  to  all  theories  as  to  'Uhe  social  compact,"  conventional  law, 
and  confederation,  he  maintains  that  "  The  Nation  is  organic,  and  has  therefore 
the  unity  of  an  organism,  and  in  its  continuity  persists  in  and  through  the  gener- 

^  The  Nation :  The  Foundations  of  Civil  Order  and  Political  Life  in  the  United 
States.  By  E.  MuLFORD.  New  York :  Kurd  and  Houghton.  1870.  Royal  Octavo. 
pp.418.    $3.50.   ' 
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atioiis  of  men ;  it  is  a  moral  orgmnism ;  it  is  formed  of  persons  in  tbe  relations  in 
which  there  is  tbe  realiratkm  of  personality ;  it  is  not  limited  to  the  necessary 
•eqoenee  of  a  phjrsical  development,  but  transcends  a  merely  physical  condition, 
and  in  it  there  is  the  realization  of  freedom  and  the  manifestation  of  rights ;  it 
consists  in  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  and  its  vocation  is  in  the  fulfilment  of 
the  divine  purpose  in  humanity  in  history." 

The  extensive  reading  of  the  author  on  the  subject  of  which  he  treats,  the 
amount  of  erudition  displayed  in  the  book,  is  wonderfuL  Statesmen  and  philos- 
ophen  of  wellnigh  all  lands  have  been  made  to  contribute  their  treasures ;  and 
tha  richness  of  thought  and  of  language  which  the  author  has  at  command,  on  a 
theme  so  foreign  from  the  studies  of  most  men  in  our  age,  is  often  surprising. 

The  great  value  of  the  book  consists  in  its  impressing  the  mind  that  God  presides 
Cfver  the  Nation ;  and  that,  instead  of  politicians  thinking  of  their  constituency 
and  individual  men  thinking  of  their  mutual  rights  and  claims,  all  should  think 
fif  the  Supreme  Ruler  whose  moral  purpose  they  are  called  to  fulfil 

The  great  defect  of  the  volume  is  the  fact  that  its  style  is  abstract  and  mysti- 
cal, so  that  the  coomion  mind  will  not  be  able  to  gain  distinct  ideas  from  it,  and 
few  scholars  will  enjotf  reading  it.  There  are  passages  which  are  nearly  if  not 
quite  unintelligible.  Who  has  a  mind  sufficiently  acute  to  gain  a  distinct  idea 
from  the  following  sentence ;  **•  The  sovereignty  of  the  nation  has  its  institution 
in  the  powers  in  which  the  government  is  constituted  "? 

The  fundamental  proposition  that  the  nation  is  a  moral  person  is  itself  vague 
and  unsatisfactory.  We  are  aware  that  the  word  **  person  "  is  used  in  different 
tenses.  When  we  apply  it  to  an  individual  man  our  idea  is  distinct  and  une- 
quivoeaL  In  a  modified  sense  of  the  word  the  law  recognizes  a  corporation  as 
an  ^  artificial  person.'*  Theologians  give  it  an  altogether  technical  and  peculiar 
signification  when  they  speak  of  three  persons  in  the  Trinity.  But  when  the 
Nation  is  declared  to  be  a  moral  person,  what  can  this  be  but  a  metaphorical  use 
of  the  word  ? 

Our  author  attempts  a  definition  when  be  says,  **  The  necessary  elements  of 
personality  are  freedom  and  justice  and  wisdom  and  courage,  and  the  like.* 
**  The  subsistence  of  the  human  personality  is  in  tbe  divine  personality,  and  its 
realization  is  in  its  divine  relations,  and  as  with  the  individual  personality,  so  also 
with  the  moral  personality  of  the  nation,  —  its  origin  and  its  consistence  can  be 
only  in  God.**  This  we  confess  is  a  mysticism  which  we  cannot  sppreciate,  and 
we  cannot  but  regret  that  a  work  of  such  transcendent  merit  and  power  were  not 
somewhat  more  mundane. 

It  would  have  given  greater  completeness  to  this  work  if  the  author  had  added 
a  chapter  on  events  in  which  governments  originate.  It  would  have  been  an 
improvement  also,  as  it  seems  to  us,  had  greater  prominence  been  given  to  the 
family. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  this  author  was  presented  to  the  public  more 
than  thirty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  in  a  treatise  on  **  The  State  in  its 
relations  with  the  Church.**  declared,  **A  nation  having  a  personality  lies  under 
the  obligation,  like  the  individuals  composing  its  governing  body,  of  sanctifying 
the  acts  of  that  personality  by  the  offices  of  religion."  This  principle  Mr.  Glad- 
stone made  the  basis  of  a  defence  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State. 
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Mr.  Maoaalfty,  in  reviewing  the  treatise  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  said,  ^  EGb  rhetorie, 
though  often  good  of  its  kind,  darkens  and  perplexes  the  logic  which  it  should 
illustrate.  He  has  one  gift  most  dangerous  to  a  speculator, — a  Tast  commaiid  of 
a  kind  of  language  grave  and  majestic,  hut  of  vague  and  uncertain  import"  If 
Mr.  Macaulay  felt  authorized  to  speak  thus  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  style,  vluU 
possible  terms  could  he  employ  to  characterize  the  abstract,  transcendental,  aad 
mystical  diction  of  Mr.  Mulford  ? 

The  **  Music-Hall  Sermons  **  by  Rev.  Mr.  Murray  attracted  popular  attention 
in  their  delivery,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  be  quite  generally  read  now  that 
they  have  been  issued  in  a  volume.^  They  exhibit  to  the  reader  some  of  the 
elements  of  Mr.  Murray*8  power,  such  as  directness,  earnestness,  independeneo, 
and  the  abounding  use  of  metaphors ;  but  it  is  only  by  seeing  and  hearing  Mni 
that  one  can  appreciate  his  physical  energy  and  personal  magnetism. 

He  is  not  a  sensational  preacher  in  the  usual  signification  of  the  term.  He  li 
not  ordinarily  eccentric,  and  never  impassioned ;  rarely,  if  ever,  eloquent :  and 
yet  he  is  impressive,  sometimes  powerful.  Hlis  descriptions  are  vivid  and  beanti- 
ful.  His  comparisons  original  and  striking.  For  instance :  "  You  might 
sonably  expect  to  grow  violets  on  Charles  River  flats  as  to  rear  a  child  in 
In  a  basement  in  North  Street"  '*  His  vernacular  the  blasphemy  which  cats  the 
air  like  a  flying  scrap  of  red-hot  iron."  '*  Take  the  appetite  for  alcoholio  liquor ; 
let  it  once  get  its  fingers  fairly  around  a  man's  throat,  and  it  rarely  lets  go  ontO  it 
flings  him  aside  as  a  corpse." 

The  author's  boldness  in  grappling  with  the  most  diflicult  questions  in  aoeinl 
science  is  in  itself  captivating,  and  his  (requent  allusions  to  himself,  his  own  opin- 
ions and  feelings,  although  they  savor  somewhat  of  conceit,  are  not  destitute  of 
an  element  of  power. 

This  entire  course  of  sermons  gives  prominence  to  the  tenderness  of  Grod  and 
to  '^  hope  for  the  fallen."  This  view  is  not  only  important  in  itself,  but  one  whicb 
it  is  particularly  desirable  for  the  Orthodox  pulpit  to  present  to  the  populace  of 
Boston,  to  correct  the  misrepresentations  of  our  faith  and  to  remove  the  sad  prej- 
udices which  have  been  engendered  against  us.  We  regret,  however,  that  Mr. 
Murray's  keen  appreciation  of  the  need  of  disabusing  the  public  mind  of  the 
idea  that  the  God  whom  we  worship  is  inexorable  or  repulsive  led  him,  by  some 
things  which  he  said,  and  by  omitting  to  say  other  things,  to  foster  rather  than 
allay  the  revulsion  of  many  of  his  hearers  from  a  true  view  of  divine  justice. 
He  seems  to  have  himself  a  morbid  shrinking  from  the  idea  of  retribution,  and 
asserts  that  *'  fear  is  not  a  gospel  motive."  We  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  he 
was  trifling  by  the  use  of  the  word  '* gospel"  etymologically,  and  asserting  that 
there  is  no  good  news  in  fear,  and  yet  in  no  serious  sense  can  his  declaration  be 
defended.  We  cannot  but  ask  him,  what  great  difierence  there  is,  practicallj, 
between  believing  that  there  is  no  hell,  and  believing  that  there  is  a  hell  which  is 
not  to  be  preached. 

He  declares  that  *'  the  true  and  only  practical  ground  of  nnion  is  found  .  •  • . 
in  oneness  of  feeling,  and  not  oneness  of  opinions."    *^  Creeds  and  formulas  |M  the 

1  Music-Hall  Sermons.  By  William  H.  H.  Mubbat,  Pastor  of  Park  Street  Chnrefa. 
Boston :  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.     1870.    pp.276.    $1.50. 
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— inipriny  of  dmttian  aetiTitj  are  of  the  past"  *'  Aa  I  walk  tho  streets  of  oar 
eitjr,  where  Tice  makes  its  retreats, ....  as  I  behold  the  swarms  of  children  that 
■UMt  ha  rescued  from  the  condition  into  which  they  were  bom,  or  perish, ....  I 
ftel  that  eren  a  Hindoo  woald  be  welcome  ooold  he  aid  me  to  saye  them  from 
their  fiite."  If  he  means  that  we  are  to  nnite  with  those  who  are  not  Christians 
ia  moral  enterprises,  this  is  no  new  position,  but  one  which  temperance  and  anti- 
•Ureiy  men  haTO  maintuned  for  years ;  but  culpably,  as  it  seems  to  us,  he  makes 
the  impression  that  we  are  to  maintain  no  doctrinal  test  of  Christian  character. 

He'sayi^  "I  would  go  farther  to  find  one  point  of  agreement  with  a  good  man 
than  to  diKorer  five  of.  difference."  We  would  that  he  bad  acted  on  this  prin- 
ciple in  his  allusions  to  the  Puritans.  When  Mr.  Palfrey  in  bis  History  of  New 
l^pgland  declares  that,  **  In  politics,  the  Puritan  was  the  Liberal  of  his  day " ; 
that  **  the  ribald  wits  of  the  time  so  grossly  marred  the  record  of  the  Puritan, 
that  it  is  difficult  even  for  those  who  sympathize  with  his  "views  in  religion  and 
potitics  to  recover  a  just  conception  of  his  dignified  and  manly  character  " ;  that 
**  no  honsehdder  has  a  more  unqualified  title  to  declare  who  shall  have  the  shel- 
ter of  his  roof,  than  had  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to 
decide  who  should  be  sojourners  or  visitors  within  their  precincts  '* ;  that  '*  it  may 
Mrly  be  reckoned  to  the  credit  of  her  people,  that  they  desisted  from  harsh 
measures,  and  were  reconciled  to  the  existence  of  dissent,  in  some  proportion  to 
their  becoming  well  organized  and  safe,  while  too  often  it  has  been  observable  in 
other  communities,  that  the  stronger  they  felt  themselves,  the  less  freedom  they 
allowed,**  we  marvel  that  Mr.  Murray  in  his  liberal  and  ^  agreement "  loving 
spirit  found  so  little  ground  for  any  but  invidious  allusions  to  the  Puritans.  We 
cannot  avoid  the  conviction  that  to  conciliate  the  opponents  of  Orthodoxy  he  fell 
into  their  error  of  being  liberal  only  towards  those  who  are  lax  in  their  opinions. 
The  weakest  position  taken  in  these  sermons  is  in  the  remedy  proposed  for  the 
Tices  which  prevail  in  the  city.  In  contrasting  the  efforts  of  city  mission arios 
with  those  of  the  police,  he  selects  the  least  efficient  of  the  former  instrumentali- 
ties and  the  exceptionally  favorable  persons  among  the  latter,  —  a  mode  of  com- 
parison which  his  sense  of  justice  would  never  tolerate  in  another.  lie  fails  to 
recognize  Christian  men  and  women  employed  by  the  City  Missionary  Society, 
whose  intellect  surely  would  not  suffer  in  a  comparison  with  that  of  city  officials, 
and  who  have  had  from  twenty  to  thirty  years'  experience  in  their  work.  It  is 
CTident  that  he  has  associated  with  the  police  officers  more  than  with  the  mission- 
aries, and  made  himself  more  familiar  with  the  doings  of  the  former  than  with  the 
Christian  work  of  the  latter. 

Considering  the  youthfulncss  of  the  author,  and  his  comparatively  slight  oppor- 
tunities to  appreciate  the  history  and  the  present  condition  of  the  religious  insues 
before  the  public  mind  in  this  Puritan  city,  we  should  view  leniently  his  mistakes 
while  we  concede  his  abilities  and  in  the  main  commend  his  spirit. 

We  scarcely  know  which  most  to  admire,  the  genius  to  search  out,  arrange,  and 
correctly  to  set  forth  the  lineage  of  a  great  family  for  ^  twenty  generations  "  in  all 
its  wide-spreading  branches,  or  the  patience  and  hard  work  requisite  to  such  a 
herculean  labor.  The  Peck  family  are  highly  favored  in  having  one  of  their  own 
members  who  has  been  endowed  with  both  the  genius  and  the  patience  essential 
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to  give  one  of  the  best  genealogies'  it  baa  been  our  good  fbrtone  t6  tixamieiti, 
fiyerj  page  bears  eyidence  of  careful  researcb  and  of  nnnsual  success.  IPen  jeaii 
of  unremitting  toil,  tbree  tbousand  letters  and  one  thoqpand  printed  cfircttUm,  to> 
sides  many  thousands  of  miles  of  wearying  travel,  hare  given  tbe  great  Peck  finn* 
ily  a  history  of  which  they  may  well  be  proud,  and  of  which  they  should  ail  oiiee 
possess  themselves.  Tf  he  be  ''  cursed,**  as  satth  inspiration,  who  "  setteth  liglit  hf 
his  father  or  his  mother,"  of  what  punishment  shall  he  be  counted  worthy  wfi6 
not  only  setteth  light  by,  or  careth  little  for,  not  only  his  father  and  mother,  bvt 
all  his  '*  kith  and  kin,**  near  and  remote,  and  so  fails  to  appreciate  the  woik 
here  completed  for  his  use  and  benefit?  This  book  is  well  printed  on  good 
paper,  and  admirably  illustrated  with  lifelike  steel  engravings,  coat  of  ami^ 
copies  of  wills,  &c.  It  contains  eleven  thousand  names.  Every  copy  should  %e 
sold  forthwith,  and  a  new  and  enlai^ged  edition  called  for.  Antiquarians  ir3 
have  it ;  public  libraries  cannot  dispense  with  it ;  and  every  one  who  has  a  di'^ 
of  Peck  blood  in  his  veins  should  possess  it. 

It  is  seldom  we  find  more  within  so  small  a  compass  than  is  contained  in  tbf 
four  hundred  and  fifty  closely  printed  pages  of  the  Churchman's  Tear  Book.*  Of 
its  accuracy  we  cannot  speak,  but  from  its  full  page  of  errata  and  evident  eavf 
in  arrangement  we  think  it  to  be  quite  reliable  in  its  varied  details.  It  opesf 
with  the  "Kalendar"  for  the  year  with  the  ^'- Daily  Lessons";  then  fdlows  tlia 
list  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  rates  of  postage,  calculations  for  thi^ 
Easter,  the  '^  Calendar ''  of  the  Jews,  history  of  the  general  conventions  from  179^ 
to  1868,  statistics  of  progress,  digest  of  canons,  diocesan  history  alphabeticaltj 
arranged,  occupying  from  page  147  to  406  inclusive,  missionary  and  general  instH 
tutions,  and  alphabetical  list  of  the  clergy.  The  activity  and  zeal  of  this  brandi 
of  the  great  Christian  family  are  rewarded  with  very  gratifying  success. 

^  For  the  purpose  of  teaching,'  one  illustration  is  worth  a  thousand  abstrac- 
tions " ;  so  says  E.  Parton  Hood,  and  no  one  can  question  its  truthfulness.  Bol 
to  find  the  illustration,  the  fitting  one,  and  to  know  just  when  and  how  to  intro- 

^  A  Genealogical  History  of  the  Descendants  of  John  Peck,  who  emigrated  with  hia 
Family  to  this  Coantiy  in  1638;  and  Records  of  his  Father's  and  Grandfather's  Fans- 
ilies  in  England ;  with  the  Pedigree  extending  back  from  Son  to  Father  for  Twen^ 
Generations ;  with  their  Coat  of  Arms  and  Copies  of  Wills.  Also  an  Appendix, 
giving  an  Account  of  the  Boston  and  Hingham  Pecks,  the  Descendants  of  John  Peck» 
of  Mendon,  Mass.,  Deacon  Paul,  of  Hartford,  Deacons  William  and  Henry,  of  New 
Haven,  and  Joseph,  of  Milford,  Conn. ;  with  Portraits  of  Distinguished  Persons  from 
Steel  Engravings.  By  Ira  B.  Pbck.  Boston :  Printed  by  Alfred  Madge  &  Son.  1868. 
pp.  442.    $  5.00. 

2  The  Charchman*8  Tear  Book,  with  Kalendar  for  the  Year  of  Grace  1870.  Com- 
piled by  William  Stbvbns  Perbt,  n.  d.  Hartford :  Church  Press  Company. 
1870.    pp.  450. 

'  New  Cyclopfedia  of  Illastrations,  adapted  to  Christian  Teaching ;  embracing  My- 
thology, Analogies,  Legends,  Parables,  Emblems,  Metaphors,  Similes,  Allegories,  Prov- 
erbs ;  Classic,  Historic,  and  Religions  Anecdotes,  etc  By  Rev.  Elon  Foster.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Ttno,  d.  i>.  New  York :  W.  C.  Palmer^  Jr. 
&Co.     1870.    pp.704.     $5.00. 
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Jhm  fint  dUfenItT  m  a  gnalk  pert  bH  by  tb«  Mbfei 

Hk.     Tbm  c— ipihi  ham  ihovit  boA  abilifef  and  skSl  un  g^fchnertng  mi 

rf  which  Am  work  is  coBBycA>    He  quote*  froM  moM  Ihttt 

on ;  and  horn  wMmj  wen  exuuaed  ficoa  wUek  kt 

kt  dotB  M*  tell  OS.    «^  Tke  mia  of  lk»  work,*  ko  Mjra,  *^  kai  bow 

of  jHitrmlioiMiocoB^pfatelkat  kke  proackor  or  loockor  aood 

apt  analogj-r  fidbie,  wnile,  provorbv  or  aaocdolo  wifek 

aproi  an  J  sakjeei  ke  wbaj  wisk  to  dieeuea."    He  kao 

CJI7S  iUailntiaaa;  and  in  tkcse  ke  amw%,  ^  aatore  aad  art^  Kteratiixe  and 

paintings  eloqaeiiGe  and  imagiaatioB,  astroaonijr  aad 
r,  aiTtkokgj  aad  kirtonr.  legead  aad  aaoedote,  parable  and  setapkor 
Idmd  tkeir  BOrt  fronnadi^r  strmins  in  tke  enforcement  of  tke  lewoas  of  Ike 
Ckntmm  refigioa>'*  Tke  copioos  index  at  tke  ckee  of  the  Tolnxne  ie  in  muty 
wafs  n  valaakle  additiow  to  the  contents  of  this  book.  It  is  conYonient  aad 
•■ineutly  la^fifiiii  of  mefoi  topics  lor  iem>ons»  fpeeehe«t  or  addreiMe6>  aad  at 
refers  to  Taloabie  hints  for  their  sobetaace  or  iUomination.  Of  all  this  cUai 
thai  kas  &IIen  under  oor  ejes  this  stands  clearir  at  the  head.  Etoij 
r,  aad  ererj  Sabbath^chool  soperintendent  aad  teacher  would  be  greatly 
aded  in  their  work  by  the  powssiwion  aad  frequent  perusal  of  this  *^  New  Ofcio* 
padU  of  masTratiooB.* 

Tbm  GtogncfUkj  of  the  Bible  is  little  onderstood,  and  to  a  correct  under* 
iCiBiding  thereof  there  hare  been  hot  few  helps.  And  yet  rery  many  passage* 
etnnot  be  accurately  interpreted  without  a  knowledge  of  the  places  where  the 
scenes  referred  to  transpired,  their  relations  and  surroundings,  such  as  has  been 
very  difficult  to  obtain.  ^  Studies  in  Bible  Lands"'  helps  greatly  to  meet  this 
tery  general  want  The  substance  of  the  book  was  delivered  in  a  course  of  lec- 
tures before  the  Lowell  Institute  at  Boston  in  1867.  ^^  It  is  designed  to  bring  to 
a  large  class  of  readers  such  information  respecting  the  sacred  lands  as  should 
■ake  the  Old  Testament  a  more  ririd  and  intelligible  book.**  It  abounds  in 
mxpB  and  iUostrations.  It  is  an  attractire  and  useful  book,  and  will  have  a  wide 
circulation. 

Alaska  and  Its  Resources'  is  creditable  to  its  author  and  its  publishers; 
to  the  former,  by  reason  of  the  vast  amount  of  new  and  valuable  information 
presented ;  to  the  latter,  because  of  the  sumptuous  elegance  of  the  volume  in  all 
the  details  of  the  printer^s  art.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Sewani  pun^hastnl  and 
Mr.  Sumner  praised  that  fiir-oflf  region,  public  incredulity  was  groat  as  regarded 
the  value  of  the  territory,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  Russia  was  i\>nsidenHl  to  have 
secured  the  **  best  end  of  the  bargain.**  It  was  a  terra  incognita  to  us,  and  w* 
could  not  even  quote  in  its  favor  the  couplet,  — 

"  Men  are  the  growth  her  frozen  realms  supply, 
And  souls  are  ripened  'neath  her  northern  sky.** 

1  Stodies  in  Bible  Lands.  By  Rev.  W.  L.  Oaos,  Editor  of  Hitter**  Comparative 
Geography  of  Palestine,  &c.,  &c  With  Seventy-two  Illustrations.  Published  by  the 
American  Tract  Society,  No.  164  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

^  Alaska  and  Its  Resources.  By  William  H.  Dall,  1)in>ctor  of  the  Sciontido 
Corps  of  the  late  Western  Union  Telegraphic  Expedition.  Boston ;  Leo  and  Shepard. 
I  vol.    8vo.    pp.  627.    Map  and  Illustrations.    $  7.50. 
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Seward's  diplomacy  and  Sumner's  agreeable  compoond  of  riMloric  and  fiMSis 
qnered.    The  treaty  of  sale  was  agreed  upon  on  the  80th  of  March,  lS67y 
ratified  by  the  United  States  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  exchanged  and 
by  President  Johnson  on  the  20th  of  June  of  the  nme  year.    The  price 
was  seven  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  gold.    What  we  receiTod  liefr 
this  expenditure  in  addition  to  that  verbal  pleasantry  *'  extending  the  national 
domain,**  has  been  matter  of  doubt  until  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Dall's  wcrik. 
F.  A.  Whymper,  an  Englbh  explorer,  had  written  a  book  of  travels  in  thai  le- 
gion (reprinted  by.  Harper  and  Brothers),  but  it  was  mesgre  where  informatm 
was  desired  and  needlessly  minute  on  topics  with  which  we  were  toleraUj  £^ 
miliar ;  besides,  the  book  was  too  thoroughly  English  in  its  tone  to  be  satts&elofj 
to  Americans. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  an  Atlantic  cable  was  an  unsolved  problem,  the  WmI- 
em  Union  Telegraph  Expedition  projected  a  line  of  communication  with  the  OM 
World  by  wires  stretching  across  Russian  America,  across  or  under 
Straits  down  through  Asia  to  the  commercial  and  political  centres  of  the 
beyond.  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Kennicott,  succeeded  hiaa 
as  director  of  the  scientific  corps  of  that  expedition.  The  explorations  and  oW> 
servations  in  Alaska  were  through  territories  new  and  attractive  to  the  zeakmB 
naturalist.  The  success  of  the  Atlantic  cable  brought  three  years  of  hard  labor 
to  a  sudden  close,  for  competition  was  useless.  Three  million  dollars  had  been 
expended  and  the  project  had  to  be  given  up.  But  we  and  the  world  have  been  ' 
the  gainers,  as  Mr.  Dall's  book  amply  testifies,  and  what  we  now  have  in  thia  eoai> 
plete  form  must,  otherwise,  have  been  obtained  in  fragments  and  through  a  long 
course  of  years.  In  addition  to  his  personal  observations  and  experiences,  Mr. 
Dall  has  diligently  availed  himself  of  all  the  material  accessible  to  him,  and  thus 
has  brought  into  his  volume  what  must  be  nearly  all  that  is  known  relative  to 
Alaska. 

The  arrangement  of  the  contents  is  such  that  the  reader  can  easily  turn  to  any 
subject  on  which  he  desires  information.  Thus  Part  I.,  comprising  nearly  one 
third  of  the  book,  is  chiefiy  the  journal  of  Mr.  Dall's  travels  and  explorations 
on  the  Yukon  River  and  the  Yukon  Territory ;  Part  II.  contains  an  account  of 
the  history,  geography,  inhabitants,  and  resources  of  Alaska,  while  a  carefully 
compiled  Appendix,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  pages,  gives  a  glossary,  va- 
rious tables  of  population,  miscellaneous  statistics,  meteorology,  latitudes  and 
longitudes,  vocabularies,  natural  history,  &c.  A  beautiful  map,  corrected  by  the 
latest  surveys,  and  a  full  Index  give  a  satisfactory  completeness  to  the  book. 

Of  its  contents  we  have  not  space  to  speak  in  detail.  The  general  impressioii 
conveyed  by  a  candid  perusal  is,  that  Alaska,  while  a  cold  and  desolate  country 
peopled  by  Indians,  whom  the  politest  fiction  and  the  most  vivid  imagination 
would  fail  to  represent  as  model  American  citizens,  is  rich  in  resources,  the 
chief  of  which  are  lumber,  fish,  and  furs,  and  that  firom  these  the  United  States 
may  and  should  draw  a  rich  revenue.  Coal,  iron,  copper,  and  other  ores  and 
mineral  products  are  found,  sometimes  in  promising  abundance ;  but  definite  ex- 
plorations and  statistics  on  these  latter  points  are  lacking.  The  fisheries,  up  to 
this  time,  are  small,  but  even  in  the  "  day  of  small  things "  they  indicate  what 
may  be  expected  when  Yankee  thrift  shall  be  turned  in  that  direction.    It  is  dif- 
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fieoli  to  oblani  vdbble  ttaJbtmentM,  but  it  appears  from  llr.  JM^  namtiTo  duU 
dM  ■^eaftcb*  of  cod  for  the  aotnrnn  of  1869  is  reported  as  1,082,000  fisli,wbicK  at 
tibe  low  aTorage  of  tluoe  and  a  half  poonds  each  (and  the  FKific  cod  is  a  larger 
Ah  than  his  kin  of  the  Atlantic  coast),  would  be  worth,  at  fire  cents  a  pound, 
S  189,830  in  gold ;  and  yet  this  is  bat  a  beginning  in  oar  Alaska  experiences. 
la  1866  10,000  galhms  of  cod4iTer  oil  were  reported  bj  the  Shumagin  fishermen, 
nesh-water  fish  indode  salmon,  white-fish,  pike,  &c.  Dall  estimates  that  the 
Batives  consome  12,000,000  salmon  annnallj.  At  a  single  Rossian  fishing^station 
84,159  were  obtained  in  one  season,  while  at  the  fisheries  at  Kadia&k  and  Cooke's 
lale^  465,000  salmon  are  caught  annually.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  River 
1,000,000  salmon  are  reported  as  dried  CTery  season,  and  the  true  number  is 
prdbaUj  double.  The  whale  fishery  is  also  extensire,  although  it  has  not  wholly 
leeorered  firom  the  rarages  of  the  pirate  Shenandoah,  and  yet  not  fewer  than 
■eventy  American  whalers  visit  Behring  Straits  annually.  Before  the  purchase  of 
AltsHi  refitting  in  any  <]£  the  ports  was  practically  forbidden. 

The  fiir^trade  exceeds  the  fisheries  in  importance.  The  most  valuable  skins 
mn  those  of  the  searotter  and  the  fur  seaL  ^  The  sea-otter,**  Mr.  Dall  says,  ^^u 
a  very  lai^  animal ;  the  fur  is  soft  and  black,  while  long  hairs  tipped  with  white 
add  to  its  beauty.  When  properly  skinned  the  pelt  is  of  an  oval  form.  The 
tails  are  always  cut  off  and  sold  separately.  The  hair  in  a  first-class  sea-otter 
skin  should  be  nearly  even  in  length  all  over  it,  and  of  uniform  c<^r.  The 
length  of  a  full-sized  skin  is  about  six  feet,  and  its  breadth  nearly  four  feet. 
The  sea-otter  is  solitary,  and  almost  exclusively  marine  in  its  habits.  It  is  said 
to  come  up  on  solitary  rocks  or  islets  to  bring  forth  its  young.  At  other  periods 
it  seldom  visits  the  land.  It  often  sleeps  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  floating  on 
its  back,  and  is  said  to  clasp  its  young  with  one  arm  in  an  almost  human  way. 
It  has  black  or  dark-brown  eyes.  The  teeth  are  remarkable ;  those  in  tront  are 
Hot  unlike  those  of  a  cat,  while  the  grinders  are  rounded,  bossy,  and  broad,  suit- 
able for  crushing  bones  or  the  shells  of  bivalves.  It  b  said  to  live  principally  on 
esh." 

The  skins^were  formerly  worth  in  Europe  from  $200  to  8500,  but  they  have 
t&Qch  declined  in  value.  At  present  the  best  quality  bring  from  880  to  8100. 
Tllie  natives  receive  for  good  skins  about  8  20  in  gold  or  goods. 

The  fur-seals  are  found  in  immense  number,  but  in  order  to  prevent  a  diminu- 
tion, or  possible  extermination,  the  Russian  government  wisely  restricted  the 
^iUing  to  young  males  less  than  five  years,  and  more  than  one  year  old.    Mr, 
^all  estimates  that  100,000  fur-seals  might  be  safely  killed  annually,  who  even 
udnlges  the  idea  that,  on  account  of  the  large  margin  for  profit,  our  government 
^gbt  well  secure  a  reasonable  proportion  toward  paying  for  the  cost  of  the  ti*r- 
aitory.    At  one  time  the  Russians  destroyed  300,000  skins,  through  fear  that  the 
market  might  be  overstocked.     Of  land  furs  we  find  the  fox,  marton,  mink, 
beaver,  otter,  lynx,  black  bear,  and  wolverine;  the  beaver  is  the  standard  of 
values,  the  basis  of  trade  among  the  Yukon  Indians. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  extend  our  remarks  u{)on  this  valuahio  book,  but  lack 
of  space  forbids,  and  a  few  paragraphs  of  our  notice  are  oinitttvl  that  wo  may 
give  Mr.  Dall's  translation  of  one  of  the  mournful  and  mourning  songs  of  the 
Alaskan  Indians.    It  is  not  only  a  curiosity,  but  is  really  a  touching  and  valuable 
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contribution  to  tbe  literature  of  the  gr^Te.    It  is  the  song  of  a  mother  hmlimg 
her  child  to  sleep,  and  the  music  is  said  to  have  been  slow,  soft,  and  plaintiTe. 

'*  The  wind  blows  over  the  Taken. 
Mj  hasband  bants  the  deer  on  the  Eojnkon  mountains. 
Ahmi,  Ahmi,  sleep,  little  one. 

"  There  is  no  wood  for  the  fire. 
The  stone  axe  is  broken,  my  husband  carries  the  other. 

Where  is  the  sun-warmth  ?    Hid  in  tbe  dam  of  the  beaver,  waiting  the  spring-time  f 
Ahmi,  Ahmi,  sleep,  little  one^  wake  not !  ^ 

"  Look  not  for  ukali,  old  woman. 
Long  since  the  cache  was  emptied,  and  tlie  crow  does  not  light  on  the  ridge-pole ! 
Ldbg  since  my  husband  departed.    Why  does  he  wait  in  the  mountains ! 
Ahmi,  Ahmi,  sleep,  little  one,  softly. 

"  Where  is  my  own? 
Does  he  lie  Itarving  on  the  hillside  ?    Why  does  he  linger  ? 
Comes  he  not  soon,  I  will  seek  him  among  the  mountains. 
Ahmi,  Ahmi,  sleep,  little^ne,  sleep. 

"  The  crow  has  come,  laughing. 
His  beak  is  red,  his  eyes  glisten,  the  false  one ! 
'  Thanks  for  a  good  meal  to  Kuskokala  the  shaman. 
On  the  sharp  mountain  quietly  lies  your  husband.' 
Ahmi,  Ahmi,  sleep,  little  one,  wake  not ! 

^  *  Twenty  deer's  tongues  tied  to  the  pack  on  his  shoulders  ; 
Not  a  tongue  in  his  mouth  to  call  to  his  wife  with. 
Wolves,  foxes,  and  ravens  are  tearing  and  fighting  for  morsels. 
Tough  and  hard  are  the  sinews ;  not  so  the  child  in  your  bosom.' 
Ahmi,  Ahmi,  sleep,  little  one,  wake  not  I 

"  Over  the  mountain  slowly  staggers  the  hunter. 
Two  backs'  thighs  on  his  shoulders,  with  bladders  of  fat  between  them. 
Twenty  deers'  tongucs-iu  his  belt.     Go,  gather  wood,  old  woman ! 
Oflf  flew  the  crow, — liar,  cheat,  and  deceiver! 
Wake,  little  sleeper,  wake,  and  call  to  your  father ! 

"  He  brings  you  backfat,  marrow,  and  venison  fi^h  from  the  mountain. 
Tired  and  worn,  he  has  carved  a  toy  of  the  deer's  horn, 
While  he  was  sitting  and  waiting  long  for  the  deer  on  the  hillside. 
Wake,  and  see  the  crow,  hiding  himself  from  the  arrow  1 
Wake,  little  one,  wake,  for  here  is  your  father  1 " 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  some  faults  in  Dall's  Alaska,  —  faults  which  expe- 
rience in  authorship  would  have  prevented ;  but  where  there  is  so  much  to  praise 
it  is  ungenerous  to  be  hypercritical. 

The  subjects  of  Miracles  and  of  Prophecy  are  of  commanding  interest  at  the 
present  time  as  involving  the  most  important  issues  between  the  friends  of  the 
Bible  and  the  negative  critics.  The  former  of  these  subjects  was  ably  discoaaed 
by  J.  B.  Mozley,  Vicar  of  Old  Shoreham,  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  of  1865.    The 
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Aft  chMM  IftMW  of  K  F^jiw  Saifth^  Du  n^  a  tka  Baaiptoa  Lflctiii«»  of 
IMt;  aaii  tbft  AsMBcai  pdbGe  v  indebtad  toMesn.  Gould  aad  liToln  for  a 

!■  te  pre&ee  I^ufawor  Smidi  gives  a  learned  capomre  of  tka  &et  that  tha 

wbo  wooU  refiite  ^  ordinary  fkidi  ai  to  the  books  of  Scripture,  are  able 

gne  oi  BO  ratkmal  or  couutent  aubititnfie  for  that  fiutb,  but  ooij  ndknkxia 


The  tofici  wbieh.  ha  disemKs  are  ai  fbDovi :   1.  Prophecy  a  Preparatioit  fiir 
2.  The  proper  Idea  and  leaning  of  Prophecy.    3.   Samnel,  the  Be- 
ef Prophecy.    4.  The  Schoolii  of  the  Propheta.    5w   The  ordinary  Life 
Doties  of  the  Propheti.    6.  The  commencemeat  of  Written  Prophecy. 

7.  The  Fomnfatinn  of  Tmth  laid  by  the  Prophets  Jooah^  Joel,  aad  Uoee^ 

8.  Specific  Rtipheeiee  of  Christ  in  Hosea,  Aoeoa.  Isaiah,  and  Micah.  9.  The 
l^opheciee  of  faaiah.  10.  The  Jewish  Interpretation  of  Prophecy  at  Tariance 
with  that  taoght  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  The  Anteriean  rvprint  has  loaie 
obfioos  iaproTcments  in  arrangement  aad  detail  opon  the  English  edition. 

Xol  only  is  the  subject  a  tumely  and  peculiarly  important  one,  bat  the  treat- 
meat  of  it  by  Dr.  Smith  is  vigoroos  and  instmctiTe.  The  ityie  is  perspieaoos* 
and  ordiaarily  in  good  taster  The  anther  has  carefully  eaamined  the  wuices  of 
kaowledge,  aad  has  presented  a  wiew  of  the  ancient  prophets  in  their  all-impor- 
iaut  relation  to  the  Messiah.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  will  find  this  work  a  su^ 
gestireand  Taloable  aid  in  their  professional  itndiea 

*^  Steps  of  Bclrf,"'  by  ReT.  Junes  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  Dl,  is  a  book  lor  Sunk- 
en. The  author  is  one  of  the  few  who  speaks  only  when  he  has  something  to  say, 
who  writes  only  when  he  has  something  to  write  about.  We  reckon  him  as  both 
honest  and  earnest,  and  although  he  often  takes  positions  which  we  think  ua- 
tenable,  and.  as  it  seems  to  os,  is  not  alwavs  consistent,  we  alwav^  read  his 
writings  with  pleasure  and  profit.  In  this  volume  he  deab  in  his  manly  and  di- 
rect way  with  Atheism.  Free  Religion,  and  Romanism,  holding  them  in  anta^^>- 
nisn  to  Rational  Cbristianitr.  We  might  differ  Irom  him  in  the  definitiwiA  of 
*^  rational  ** :  indeed,  we  see  little  use  tor  the  word  in  this  coonevtion,  tv>r  tntaf 
Christianity  if  rational,  and  Dr.  Clarke  while,  of  course,  contending.  a5  he  claiu», 
lor  the  **  true,'*  ret  intimates  that  there  is  a  Chriitianitr  which  is  ^M  rational 
He  attacks  materialism  boldly  and  well,  and  in  a  stvle  oripnal  and,  Nvjiu^e  v^rt^t* 
saL  quaint :  he  holds  that  there  are  stronger  reasons  tor  believing  man  is  etJOKa- 
tially  soul  and  his  liody  a  chest  of  tools,  than  for  believing  that  man  is  mere  K>iy 
aod  his  mental  operations  the  result  of  phosphorus  in  the  brain,  and  hi:<K  3uRvti\^s 
the  ebullitions  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Dr.  Clarke  does  not  include  IWwiui»tt»iii 
ia  the  general  head  of  Atheism,  because  Darwin  does  not  deny  the  e\utten\V  of 
a  First  Cause,  but  only  indicates  in  what  nianner  the  Creator  piwe^csi  with  hi* 

*  Ppopbery  a  Preparation  for  Christ :  Ei^ht  Leoiores  preached  he^^re  tlv  Vniv^rsatv 
of  Oxford  in  the  Tear  1569,  on  the  Bampton  Foundation.  Bv  R.  Paimb  SutrH«  iv  iv. 
Begins  ProfesforoT  Divinity  and  Canon  of  Christ  Charch,  Oxfoid.  BosK>n  .  ik^uU  aad 
lineoln.     1870.     Ocuvo.    pp.  3^7.     $  1.75. 

'  Steps  of  Belief;  or,  Rational  Christianity  maintained  against  Aihe«»m.  Fnp^  Re- 
ligion, and  Romanism.  By  Jambs  FasEMAiC  CuiaKS.  Boston :  Amerkaa  Vniiariaa 
16mo.    pp.  311. 
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work.  Herbert  Spencer  he  would  call  an  ''  imperfect  tlieiat  **  (and  so  sboiild 
we  ?)  becaase  Spencer  does  not  believe  that  we  can  know  anything  more  of  God 
than  that  he  is.  Dr.  Clarke  argues  that  our  knowledge  is  imperfect,  bat  is  good 
as  far  as  it  goes. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  volume  Dr.  Clarke  is  more  strictly  theological.  He 
maintains  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels,  and  in  regard  to  some  seeming  differ- 
ences in  the  narratives  he  uses  this  apt  illustration ;  the  Evangelists  were  ^  so 
many  mirrors  placed  around  Jesus,  to  reflect  his  actions  and  words  down  throngli 
the  ages.  If  you  place  four  mirrors  around  a  statue,  each  will  contain  something 
which  the  others  have,  and  something  which  they  have  not.  So  the  £vangd» 
ists,  each  adding  some  original  trait  to  the  picture,  contain  also  repetitions  qf 
each  other's  story."  Here,  as  in  his  article  in  ^  Old  and  New*  (January,  1870), 
he  holds  that  Jesus  was  perfect,  but  only  a  perfect  man.  Thus  in  **  Old  and 
New  "  he  says,  "  there  is  nothing  claimed  in  the  Gospels  for  Christ  which  is  inooii- 
sistent  with  the  assumption  of  his  being  made  in  all  respects  like  his  brethren  *;. 
and,  in  regard  to  Christ's  supernatural  birth,  he  says,  ^  I  am  willing  to  consider 
this  whole  narration  as  legendary,  not  having  the  historic  stamp  of  the  rest  of 
the  Gospels."  He  believes  that  Christ  wrought  the  miracles  ascribed  to  him, 
but  he  also  believes  that  '^  such  a  power  is  latent  in  the  psychological  nature  of 
man,"  and  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus  were  not  violations  of  law,  but  merelj 
anticipations  of  great  discoveries  to  come  hereafter.  That  is,  he  looks  some- 
where in  the  future  for  perfect  men^  as  Christ,  he  thinks,  is  the  one  perfect  mum. 
If  Dr.  Clarke  would  only  fix  the  date !  Now  to  our  view  this  idea  of  Christ 
vitiates  his  whole  argument  against  '*  imperfect  theism "  or  against  materialisnu 
We  sometimes  think  that  he  is  struggling  between  his  true  faith  in  Christ 
and  his  faith  in  human  nature,  for  there  is  just  that  reserve  of  assent  or 
avowed  conviction,  on  either  side,  that  evidences  a  belief  not  settled,  doubts  not 
solved.  While  he  battles  vigorously,  and  often  powerfully,  against  mere  Theists, 
he  is  not  so  far  removed  in  some  theories  from  them,  if  our  Christianity  is  not 
supernatural,  if  Christ  is  a  man,  although  a  perfect  one.  It  is  just  here  that  Us 
"  rational "  Christianity  loses  its  reason.  We  rejoice  at  much  in  this  book ;  it 
stimulates  thought  and  gives  fresh  ideas;  we  only  regret  that  the  debatable 
ground  between  true  religion,  as  we  hold  it,  and  false  or  no  religion  should  be  so 
trodden  by  those  whose  faith  swings  like  a  pendulum.  It  is  more  and  more  ap- 
parent that  there  is  no  middle  ground  to  be  taken.  Christ  and  his  Christianity 
are  just  what  they  claim  to  be,  or  they  are  utterly  worthless. 

Dr.  Clarke  gives  a  portion  of  his  book  to  a  discussion  of  the  claims  of  Roman- 
ism ;  and  his  closing  appeal  from  the  *Metter"  to  the  *' spirit,"  and  his  attempt 
to  portray  the  common  faith  of  Christians  of  all  churches  and  ages,  is  excellent. 
He  believes  in  an  ultimate  union  of  all  Christians  in  one  church,  and  his  book  is 
intended  as  an  argument  in  that  direction.  The  great  defect  of  the  book  is,  that 
its  author  while  preaching  Christ  does  not  preach  *^  Christ  and  Him  crucifietL" 

"  Lifting  the  Veil"  ^  is  a  fresh  attempt  to  give  such  a  view  of  the  unseen 
world  as  shall  afford  consolation  to  the  afllicted.  It  portrays  the  experience 
of  a  young  widow  whose  sorrow  was  deepened  by  the  loss  of  a  little  one  whose 

^  Lifting  the  Veil.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.    1870.    I2mo.    pp.  200. 
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Mef  esisleaoe  had  strcoglheiied  ber  ties  to  the  departed,  and  wboie  earlj  death 
«fMiied  aoew  the  deepest  fountains  of  grief.  The  sorrowing  one  is  led  by  a  fo- 
aale  friend  and  bj  a  beloved  pastor  to  soch  spiritoal  views  of  heaven,  and  to 
ioeh  an  appreciation  of  the  Saviour's  presence,  as  to  support  and  comfort  the 
ao«L  This  woriL  is  happily  free  from  materialistic  tendencies,  and  may  well  be 
eonmended  to  the  mourner. 

Db.  T.  S.  Ybrdi  has  succeeded,  where  many  fail,  in  discussing  delicate  sab- 
jects  in  a  sensible,  practical  manner,  and  in  making  a  book  that  is  really  useiid. 
By  its  title '  the  scope  of  the  volume  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  and  we  ^1,  after  e 
■trict  examination,  that  it  conveys  valuable,  and,  it  might  be  said,  indispensabley 
inibnnation  on  subjects  where  there  is  either  too  much  ignorance  or  charlatan- 
isB,  or  a  disagreeable  mixture  of  the  twa  It  does  not  aim  to  supersede  the  phy- 
■eian,  hot,  oo  the  contrary,  to  aid  him,  by  making  his  patient  intelligent  A  good 
physician  delights  in  a  sensible  patient ;  and  a  little  practical  knowledge  on  the 
pert  of  those  needing  his  services  is  a  relief  to  both  parties,  and  conduces  to  good 
resolts.  The  publishers'  indorsement  seems  to  us  none  too  strong :  '^  It  is  a  book 
which,  oDoe  introduced  into  a  family,  will  become  a  necessity,  —  the  helper  of  the 
ftauly  phyncian, — preparing  the  mother's  mind,  by  plain  and  sensible  instruc- 
tion, to  understand  his  directions  and  the  reason  for  them,  so  that  her  intelli- 
genoe  may  aid,  rather  than  her  ignorant  fears  obstruct,  his  efforts  to  alleviate 
pain  and  disease;  and  during  the  physician's  absence,  the  ready  and  efficient 
adviser  of  the  young  wife  or  the  inexperienced  mother  in  time  of  travail ;  while 
the  chapters  on  Medicines,  their  preparation  and  administration,  on  the  Phyrical 
eed  Moral  Training  of  Boys  and  Girls,  on  Marriage  and  the  Elements  to  be  con- 
sidered by  Parents  in  the  alliances  of  their  Children,  and  the  General  Sugges- 
tions to  Parents  conceming  the  Education  and  Development  of  their  Offspring, 
contain  facts  and  ideas  which  will  prove  helpful  in  many  a  family,  and  will  earn 
fiir  this  little  volume  an  esteemed  place  in  every  house  it  enters." 

It  reflects  credit  alike  upon  Professor  Shedd,  and  upon  the  professional  stu- 
dents whom  he  seeks  to  guide,  that  his  *'  Lectures  on  Homiletics  and  Pastoral 
Theology  "  have  already  reached  an  eighth  edition.'  It  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage if  the  various  courses  of  lectures  on  Homiletics,  which  have  been  delivered 
in  oar  Theological  Seminaries  could  all  be  published.  The  thorough  student 
would  delight  in  making  them  a  study,  not  simply  as  compendiums  of  principles, 
bet  also  as  illustrations  of  the  art  of  which  they  treat.  The  genius  of  Fitch  and 
of  Park,  the  rhetoric  of  Phelps,  the  elegant  taste  of  Hoppin,  and  the  stalwart 
character  of  Shedd  would  furnish  a  model,  each  of  its  kind,  truly  stimulating. 
The  wotk  before  us  is  remarkable  for  plainness^  force,  and  the  resultant  beauty ^ 
which  as  **  firmamental  properties  of  style  "  it  explains  and  conunends.  The  dis- 
tiectioQ  which  the  author  makes  between  '*  subtlety  of  mind  "  and  ^*  acuteness,'* 
representing  the  former  as  ^  perceiving  the  interior  connection  or  contradiction," 
and  the  latter  as  perceiving  *'  the  exterior  only,"  seems  to  us  a  fancy.    There  is, 

1  Maternity :  a  Popular  Treatise  for  Young  Wives  and  Mothers.  By  T.  S.  Vxxdi, 
A.M.,  M.  D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.     1  vol.     12ino.    450  pages.    $2.25. 

*  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology.  By  William  G.  T.  Shxdd,  d.  d.,  Baldwin 
Professor  in  Union  Theological  Seminary.    New  Yerfc  :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  1870. 
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4te  iffliwoM  «f  aaie;  1m  it  earoMt  in  what  be  it  doing,  and  earefbl  in  hir 
flpaaob;  ha  Iraqnentf  the  oompanjof  men  of  prinoiple,  that  he  may  be  rectified.* 
TXba  Mjingi  of  his  disciples  are  intermingled  with  his  own.  Thos  it  is  stated 
tiflfc  tlia  philoii^er  Tnuig  said,  **I  daily  examine  myself  on  three  points^  — 
r»  in  transacting  bosiness  for  others,  I  may  have  been  not  fiuthlul; 
r,  in  inteieoarse  with  friends,  I  may  have  been  not  nnoere ;  whether  I 
mmj  hare  not  mastered  and  practised  the  instructions  of  my  teacher." 

Ikere  does  not  seem  to  be  an  appreciation  of  any  principle  higher  than  fidelity 
ta  hnman  relations.  Thus  the  philosopher  Yew  says,  **  Filial  piety  and  fraternal 
snhminsinn  I  —  are  they  not  the  root  of  all  benevolent  actions  ?  "  The  doctrinea 
of  Mencins  are  republican :  ^  The  people  are  the  most  important  element  in  a 
;  the  sovereign,  the  highest"  We  are  particularly  pleased  with  the  fol* 
sentence  from  Confucius :  **  When  we  see  men  of  worth,  we  should  think 
of  equalling  them ;  when  we  see  men  of  contrary  character,  we  should  torn 
invaida  and  examine  ourselves."  It  is  claimed  that  the  golden  rule  of  our 
Savioor  waa  given  in  negative  form  by  Confucius.  Thus,  when  asked,  **  Is  there 
one  word  which  may  serve  as  a  rule  of  practice  for  all  one's  life  ?  "  he  replied, 
**  Is  not  JUtciPROCiTT  such  a  word  ?  what  you  do  not  want  done  to  yourself 
da  not  do  to  others."  These  high-toned  sentiments  are  the  exceptions,  and  no 
one  can  read  these  writings  without  being  impressed  with  the  contrast  between 
thaaa  and  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Tbo^e  who  would  understand  the  Chinese 
ohancter,  however,  will  do  well  to  read  the  **  Classics"  under  the  infinence  of 
wkkk  the  Chinese  have  been  reared. 

So  fiur  as  we  are  aware.  Rev.  James  Kent  Stone,  D.  D.,  is  the  only  Protestant 

clergyman  who  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Pope  to  *'  rescue  himself  from  a 

state  in  which  he  could  not  be  assured  of  his  own  salvation." '    But  his  hccept- 

aace  is  a  curious  inconsistency,  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  denies  to  him,  aa 

to  all,  the  right  of  private  judgment  on  sacred  matters,  and  yet  he  claims  that  he 

*^  accepts,**  that  he  enters  the  Catholic  fold  by  reason  of  conclusions  reached  by 

his  own  investigations,  his  own  reasonings,  and  his  own  prayers.     He  seems  to 

have  had  little  difficulty,  and  his  mind  appears  to  have  been  in  a  singularly 

Credolons  mood,  for  we  find  no  new  and  startling,  or  perchance  convincing, 

%ig;iiments,  but  a  commonplace  restatement  of  the  familiar  claims  of  that  church. 

And  more,  we  detect  no  desire  on  his  part  to  examine  into  questions  both  of  hit- 

torj  and  doctrine  recently  raised,  or  to  test  the  truth  or  fabity  of  charges  againat 

%lie  GoouKm  honesty  of  the  successive  heads  of  the  Catholic  Church  such  aa 

^anva  makes,  and,  to  our  view,  substantiates.     Dr.  Stone  seems  to  have  been 

in  his  desire  to  seek  afler  truth,  but  when  his  mind  was  made  up  to 

!h  for  it,  he  was  determined  to  find  it  in  one  direction  only,  and  in  that  he 

looked  at  but  one  side,  ignored  the  scholastic  researches  of  minds  as  great  and  aa 

vmeere  as  his  own,  and,  nothing  doubting,  surrendered  himself,  body  and  sonl,  to 

'whal  he  now  believes  to  be  the  **  True  Church."    He  did  not  even  stop  in  hit 


^  The  Invitation  Heeded :  Reasons  for  a  Return  to  Catholic  Unity.    By  Jaj 
JLmar  Stohb,  laie  President  of  Kenyon  College,  Gambier ;  and  of  Hobart  College, 
Oenera, Hew  York;  and  S.T.D.    Caibotic  Publication  Society.   1870.  12mo.  pp.841. 
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tbe  mami  it  tffll  left  free  id  imtri— wWf  i! ;  it  i^f 
jMucuM  and  refigiofOB  expencDeet  shall  »n|ge*; 
freedom  of  dicni^ii  lost  in  an  oacoodiiioBallnlMakNi  to 
iheCharekiBaBAiiigiteBponlaBdipiritiiaL  OBliktibeoi7hmaybe  Ime^kal 
<■•■  nadi  had  to  BooM^*  bal  wliere  can  be  find  a  ixmmI  leM&^fron  Roi^ 
lift  Aoriddeim  to  tread  it?  Dr.  Newmaii  and  Dr.  Stone  reedi  tlie  suae  goal  bf 
dtfferent  tboagh  aaiilar  rootef ;  tlw  fenner  would  be  logical,  the  latter  is  emodoa- 
4;  tbe  fcnaur  it  g«ded  (be  tbiaki)  bf  reason,  tbe  latter  bf  imprearions,  bat 
otaea  witUa  dbe  Galbolic  Chor^  it  anttera  little  bow  tbej  came  tbere,  and  hf 
w/ut  owa  eoananoni  tbej  maat  forerer  remain  tbere,  for  pnTate  jo^^UHHit  ii  at 
III  end  and  tbe  Chareb  is  soprams.  Dr.  Newman^s  evident  anxietj  to  sbow  ibal 
kA  bas  not  sorrendered  bis  reason  to  tbe  idisolate  aatboritr  of  tbe  Chnrcb  is  proof 
tkat  be  ibeb  consdous  of  bolding  that  oncomfortable  and  nnscbolaHy  position ; 
aid,  aaeonscioarij  perbaps,  bat  none  the  less  tml^,  does  he  show  tbe  difficultMS 
which  encompass  a  noble  mind  and  soul  in  accepting  the  dogmas  of  the  Chnreb 
totbe  ntter  repadiation  of  priTate  jndgment.  The  bode  seems  to  indicate  an  on- 
eaejr  state  of  aiind,  as  if  tbe  aothor  had  not  jet  foond  rest  unto  his  soul,  and  felt 
oadar  the  neoessitjr  of  argnmentadTe  props.  Saperiicial  readers  will  not  like  tba 
lilasae;  it  is  abstrose,  carefiillj  written,  doselj  reasoned,  and  cannot  be  read  well 
without  attention  and  tbooght.  It  is  interesting  to  psychological  students,  and 
hf  them  may  be  studied  with  profit,  but  we  do  not  fear  that  it  wiD  make  manj 
CDBTarts  to  Romanism.  The  book  is  isued  in  the  elegant  style  tbatcharacteriMi 
all  tiiat  emanate  from  the  Catholic  Publication  Society. 

The  pdnts  at  issue  between  Christianity  and  modem  scepticism  were  ably  dis- 
cussed last  winter  in  what  are  familiarly  known  as  the  *'  Boston  Lectures.**  The 
representations  of  what  Dr.  McCosh  rather  incorrectly  calls  "  Boston  theology, ** 
vanning  tbe  whole  religious  gamut  from  mild  dubitations  to  rank  infidelity,  bad 
pretty  thoroughly  monopolized  the  platform,  and  had  "  lectured  **  and  *'  preached  ** 
and  **  conversed  "  until  they  felt  that  they  were  masters  of  the  situation,  that  they 
could  say  what  they  pleased,  and  no  one  would  answer ;  indeed,  it  was  boastingly 
aaid  that  no  one  could  answer.  Out  of  this  need  of  a  thorough  and  scholarly  treat- 
aaent  of  philosophical  and  religious  questions  grew  the  course  of  lectures  on 
Christianity  and  Scepticism  delivered  in  Boston  last  winter,  and  now  gathered 
into  a  handsome  volume.^ 

These  lectures  attracted  wide  attention  not  only  on  account  of  the  topics  dis- 
<Aissed,  but  because  of  the  acknowledged  ability  of  the  lecturers.  The  course  con- 
sisted of  ten  lectures  as  follows:  1.  The  Christian  Idea  of  Progress  in  Contrast 
iHth  the  Rationalistic,  by  President  Samuel  Harris,  of  Bowdoin  Colhige.  8. 
Fbsitivism,  as  related  to  the  Development  and  Destiny  of  the  Individual,  by 
Plrofessor  John  R.  Herrick,  of  Bangor.  S.  The  Uncertainties  of  Natural  and  Re- 
ligious Sciences,  by  Professor  Charles  M.  Mead,  of  Andover.  4.  Tlie  Equilibrium 
of  Physical  and  Moral  Truth,  by  Professor  T.  D.  Woolsey,  of  Kcw  Haven.     6, 

1  Boston  Lectures.  1870.  Christianity  and  Scepticism.  Boston  :  Congregational 
Publication  Society.    12mo.    pp.406.    $2.0a 
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^e  SoYereignty^  of  Law,  by  Profbaor  A«  P.  Feabody,  of  Gambri^^e.  6.  Ifr 
raclee,  by  Professor  J.  H.  Seeyle,  of  Amberst  7.  BatioQaliini,  by  PlrofMOt 
Geoi^  P.  Fisher,  of  New  Haven.  8.  From  Pantheism  to  Faith,  hy  PitifuMol 
Egbert  C.  Smyth,  of  Andover.  9.  The  Historical  Basis  of  Belief,  hj 
J.  L.  Diman,  of  Providence.  10.  The  Argument  for  Christianity,  Compks 
Organic,  by  Prc^essor  Noah  Porter,  of  New  Haven* 

It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  space  to  enter  upon  an  analjm  of  these  ketarii. 
That  they  were  able,  and  that  they  accomplished  great  good,  that  they  scattered 
much  fog  that  had  settled  upon  the  minds  of  timid  believers,  that  they  took  the 
conceit  out  of  much  of  our  vaunted  '^  £ree  religion,"  that  they  showed  thai  th« 
Aindamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  had  a  solid  foundation,  that  they  piove|l 
that  scholarship  was  not  restricted  to  scq>ttC8,  and  that  Christianity  needed  noil» 
be  apologized  for,  but  had  an  aggressive  as  well  as  a  conservative  policy,  isaaji^g 
but  a  part  of  the  truth.  The  lecturers  met  the  sceptics  on  their  own  groundi  took 
up  the  gauntlet  so  ostentatiously  thrown  down,  and  theologically  and  8cientijfical|y 
unhorsed  not  a  few  of  the  modem  hobby*ridert  who  seemed  audaciously  awe  of 
their  position. 

It  will  be  seen  that  they  took  a  wide  range,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  while 
all  were  able,  they  were  somewhat  unequal  in  merit  Nor  should  we  wish  to  in- 
dorse each  and  every  opinion  advanced.  Thus  we  could  take  exception  to  Pro- 
fessor Diman's  views  on  the  historical  basis  of  belief  (Lecture  IX),  and  are  sol 
prepared  to  assent  to  his  proposition  that  **  the  resting  of  Christianity  on  the  oidi- 
nary  basis  of  historical  facts  must  be  a  failure  " ;  that  **  Scripture  derivea  ila 
whole  authority  firom  its  vital  conneotioQ  irith  the  Church  **\  that  ^  the  Scripturei 
are  not  the  source  but  the  product  of  belief,"  the  authentic  and  perfect  utteranoea 
of  an  already  existing  faith."  Nor,  while  admiring  the  beauties  of  Professor  Mead's 
lecture  (Lecture  HI.),  do  we  admit  that  it  is  satisfactory  to  inquiring,  and  perhapa 
sceptical  minds  to  be  told  that  they  must  not  take  exception  to  uncertainties  in 
religious  science  so  long  as  there  are  uncertainties  in  natural  science.  It  is  a  kmd 
of  iu  fpioque  argument  which  may  be  pleasing  in  itself,  and  perhaps  satisQring  to 
a  sincere  believer,  but  it  is  not  that  which  meets  the  stem  demand  of  sceptioal 
and  scientific  minds.    It  is  of  that  kind  which  silences  without  convincing. 

Professor  Herrick's  lecture  (Lecture  H.)  we  consider  a  model  of  clear,  ckmb, 
and  convincing  argument,  and  Professor  Fisher's,  while  admirable  in  scholardiip 
and  in  force,  was  as  especially  pleasing  to  the  audience,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Professor  Peabody's  lecture.  But  we  cannot  particularixe.  As  a  whole,  the 
book  is  admirable,  and  should  be  read  by  every  clergyman  and  every  intelligent 
thinking  person  who  would  become  acquainted  with  the  vital  issues  of  the  timea 
between  Christianity  and  scepticism,  and  understand  the  grounds  of  true  faith,  and 
be  fortified  against  the  attacks  of  modem  rationalism.  In  compact  form  it  givea 
to  the  average  reader  new  ideas  and  strong  ones ;  it  shows  that  Christianity  kaa  a 
firm  foundation,  that  it  and  science  are  not  antagonistic,  but  that  both  are  from 
the  same  great  Source,  and  whenever  rightly  understood  are  in  harmony. 

The  book  lacks  an  index,  and  for  this  omission  we  see  no  excuse.  Many  pei^ 
sons,  perhaps  the  larger  portion  of  those  who  purchase  the  book,  have  not  the 
taste,  and  oftentimes  not  the  acquirements,  for  a  thorough  perusal ;  but  they  de- 
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of  QviiciiB  DiMCme  "'^  >pnM>  itt  % 
DOCB  SI  MM  SM  pncc«  SM  c(oaw<|vmtiT  iImwnU  mm  Vlft  %#^ 
will,  leetwe  iifid  MMtmAam  horn  ihcoiap— *  wad  •!!  umraKtd  in  wsck 
Am  mm  ■Hfpl  to  write  **«i  aceoont  of  tW  gradwl  Liirtincnan 
«f  all  the  iiimlaui  of  tke  Ckrirtin  reipoB.*  it  k  an  kwior  to  in  a«tWr  and  ti 

and  ifei  &«<onhle  reccfilion  br  a  diicri»i»ttia|t  piVfie^  ita 
MTV  ill  prantatioB  in  a  §arm  a&d  at  a  price  to  Vriif  it 
vitfcni  «he  rack  of  alL  are  »  mmnj  erideac«  of  its  rahie.  OripDaUr  yabKAtd 
ia  IMS,  it  ii  aeedkM  Ibr  H  at  tUi  kte  date  to  dcvribe  tke  booluUbe  aitlkor^ 
■ctikodiLkii  iigMf  lift,  and  hm  eoadomw:  vpon  thete  poinla  tka  Ttidict  l«i 
lo^p  nee  beca  rendered:  vafiee  it  to  saj,  tbat  for  tlM  fibiaiy  of  tbe  dei|QnMHi 
aad  tba  itadcBt  if  wiD  for  long  T«an  to  como  bold  a  proniiieiit  place«  «»i  ia 
■aay  iiaportant  icipecti  ia  iadiipeiwibla.  Pmfuwor  Sbcdd  baa  fow  saperion  aa 
a  doae,  logical  tbinkcr,  aad  tbia  work  not  oolj  prorea  tbit,  bat  tbowt  tba  earafoK 
MB  of  bis  fta&i  and  tbe  candor  of  bis 


^'Tte  SbatofEmpisb*'  istbetitleof  anewwork  brCarietoD  (C.  C.  Coffin). 
It  contains  elcTen  chapien,  witb  tbe  foUoving  headings:  1.  From  Chicago  to 
Minneapolis.  2.  St.  Cloud  and  Bejood.  8.  Tbe  Red  Rirer  Countiy.  4.  Tbe 
Empire  of  tbe  Northwest  5.  The  Frontier.  6.  Ronnd  the  Camp-Fii«.  7.  in  tbe 
Forest  8.  Dalatb.  9.  The  Mining  Region.  10.  A  Familiar  Talk.  11.  North- 
cm  Pacific  Railroad.  No  one  who  has  read  the  graphic  letters  of  ^  Carletoa  ** 
(and  who  has  not  ?)  need  be  told  that  this  is  an  interesting  and  instmctiTe  rol- 
mne.  And  anj  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  can- 
not read  these  pages  withoot  feeling  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Coffin,  and  perhaps 
Mr.  Coffin's  obligations  to  the  road !  The  work  is  accompanied  with  an  accurate 
atap  of  special  interest  and  Taloe. 

**  Peacb  por  thb  Troubled  ;  or,  Frirxdlt  Words  for  Earkmt 
Sbxxkrs  **  is  a  pamphlet  of  sixtj-eight  pages,  bj  the  Rev.  David  Peck.  It  is  a 
prise  essaj,  issued  hj  tbe  Presbjrterian  Publication  Committee,  "  as  a  guide  to 
tbe  inqnirer.**  It  will  be  foond  a  valoable  aid  to  pastors  in  their  efibrts  to  l«ad 
anmers  to  Christ 

^  A  History  of  Christisn  Doctrine.  By  William  G.  T.  SnaDD,  n.  n.,  Profi'ssor  of 
BiUicsl  Litemtare  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner  &  Co.    2  vols.    8to.    pp.  498,  508.    $  5.00. 

*  The  Seat  of  Empire.  By  Charles  Caelbton  Copfin.  Boston :  Fields,  Osgood, 
ft  Co.    1870.     I2nio.    |ip.SSS. 
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EDrrOBS'  TABLB. 

'^  A  National  Covfkrencb.'^  —  The  article  on  thn  nibject  in  onr  preseal 

number  will  attract  attention.    Its  theme  is  to  Congregationalists  the  theme  df 

the  hoar.    Our  Pilgrim  Fathers  recognized  and  dcTcloped  the  Bcriptural  idea  of 

the  aotonomy  of  the  local  cfaarch,  but  thej  gaye  len  prominence  to  the  idea  dt 

umtj  in  the  churches  of  this  primitive  order.    Hence  there  has  been  a  dispoii- 

tion  in  their  descendants  to  overlook  this  unity,  and  even  to  denj  that  oar 

diwt;hes,  collectively,  constitute  a  denomination.    This  has  been  to  as  a  sooraa 

of  great  weakness.     Our  local  churches  in  proximity  to  denoihinatioiis  whioh 

have  a  sectarian  and  proselyting  spirit,  have  been  absorbed  by  them,  and  oar  ife- 

dividual  church-members,  not  appreciating  any  bond  which  unites  them  to  til» 

denomination  to  which  their  church  belongs,  when  changing  their  residence^ 

under  local  and  social  influences,  have  readily  united  with  churches  of  a  difierettt 

order. 

We  need  a  National  Conference.    JPthN,  as  o  viMe  token  ^  qw  national  tmdpi 

We  believe  most  fully  in  the  autonomy  of  the  local  church,  but  this  is  not  tlia 

whole  of  our  polity.    We  believe  in.  the  fellowship  of  the  churches ;  that  io 

matters  of  common  concernment  they  should  seek  counsel,  and  sustain  towards 

each  other  the  relations  of  Christian  courtesy.    This  idea  of  fellowship  involTei 

that  of  unity,  and  there  being  this  unity,  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  have  soma 

outward  symbol  of  it.     Our  State  conferences  constitute  such  a  symbol  vrithtn 

State  limits.     A  National   Conference  would  in  like  manner  symbolise  tlie 

national  unity  of  our  churches. 

• 

Secondly,     We  need  a  National  Conference  to  dsyklop  and  strknothbk 

our  idea  of  the  national  unity  of  our  Churches, 

We  need  a  higher  appreciation  of  our  unity.  We  need  to  give  greater 
prominence  to  this  idea  than  our  Fathers  gave  to  it,  —  greater  than  we  have  given 
to  it  in  the  past.  Having  a  symbol  of  our  unity  will  in  itself  tend  to  develop 
and  strengthen  our  sense  of  its  reality,  and  it  will  afford  us  opportunities  to 
promote  the  esprit  de  corps  of  which,  as  a  denomination,  we  are  seriously  m 
want 

Thirdly.  We  need  a  National  Conference  as  a  means  of  unifying  and  entr^ 
gizing  our  Christian  work, 

A  State  Conference  can  appreciate  the  demands  for  Christian  labor  within  ita 
own  bounds,  but  it  cannot  take  cognizance  of  the  circumstances  in  all  parts  of 
the  nation,  and  wisely  devise  plans,  or  judge  of  the  plans  which  are  devised,  to 
meet  the  diversified  wants  of  our  whole  population.  As  Congregationalists 
we  should  feel  as  appropriate  to  ourselves, 

"  No  pent-up  Uttca  contracts  our  powers. 
Bat  the  whole  boundless  oontiQent  is  ours." 

The  representatives  of  our  churches  need  to  come  together  as  often  as  once 
in  two  or  three  years  to  consult  as  to  the  interests  of  our  Zion,  and  to  inspirit 
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our  dmreket  to  \  oompvebentioii  of  their  responsibilities,  and  to  renewed  efibrtt 
in  ■aeting  tliem> 
Am  to  1k>w  sneli  \  Conference  shall  be  constituted  we  woold  si^gest,  — 
Hilt  tbe  National  Conference  be  composed  of  one  delegate  from  each  Distriet 
CongregitiOMil  Conference  in  the  land,  of  two  delegates  from  each  State  Cob- 
fetenoe,  and  two  delegates  from  each  national  beneyolent  society  which  it  sot- 
tiined  exclosively  by  oar  own  denomination ;  —  that  it  meet  every  two  or  thite 
yeara ;  —  and  that,  like  oar  district  and  State  conferences,  it  have  no  ecclesiasti- 
cal or  legislative  authority,  but  be  simply  an  assembly  for  prayer  and  confer^ 
eace,  and  fer  stimulating  religious  zeal. 

While  it  should  leave  our  system  of  voluntar}-  societies  for  benevolent  and  re- 
l^gioos  purposes  intact,  it  might  properly  indorse  such  societies  as  may  meet 
^th  its  approbation,  commending  them  to  the  churches,  as  our  State  Coo- 
fiarenoes  have  often  done,  and  its  refusal  to  indorse  a  Society  should  legitimately 
Isttve  an  influence  with  the  churches.  Its  allowing  the  denominational  societiea 
to  bave  a  representation  in  the  body  will  give  it  an  opportunity  to  understand 
the  doings  of  such  societies,  and  should  entitle  it  to  appoint  a  special  committee 
to  investigate  the  affairs  of  any  such  society,  whenever  in  its  opinion  there  is 

occasion  to  do  sa 

Objections. 

FirsL    Some  may  object  that  this  plan  will  Presby terianise  our  denomination. 

Thb  objection,  however,  is  groundless,  because  by  the  very  constitution  of  the 
Conference  it  is  to  have  no  ecclesiastical  or  legislative  authority.  There  is  in  it 
no  centraliaation  of  power,  but  simply  the  consummation  of  Christian  fellowship. 

Secondly.  Some  may  object  that  it  looks  towards,  and  will  grow  into,  the  cen- 
tralization of  power. 

This  is  the  objection  which  Dr.  Emmons  and  others  brought  against  the  General 
Association  of  Massachusetts  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  which  for  so  long 
a  time  interfered  with  the  full  organization  of  that  Association  as  a  Stato  body. 

But  the  fears  which  were  then  entertained  were  never  realized,  and  now  to 
take  the  ground  that  we  cannot  have  a  national  symbol  of  the  fellowship  of  our 
churches  without  its  degenerating  into  an  oligarchy,  involves  the  position  that  a 
legitimate  development  of  the  New  Testament  church  polity  is  impracticable. 

Thirdly.  Some  may  object  that  this  plan  ought  to  be  so  modified  as  to  do 
away  with  our  voluntary  benevolent  societies,  and  bring  all  our  benevolent  op~ 
erations  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Conference. 

But  this  would  make  the  Conference  a  legislative  body.  It  would  mar  the  de- 
votional aspect  of  its  meetings  by  giving  them  a  business  charactor.  It  would  so 
fer  Presbyterian ize  our  denomination  as  to  interfere  with  the  autonomy  of  the 
local  church.  ' 

Congregationalism  is  so  strongly  individualizing  in  its  tendency  that  the  mem- 
bers of  our  churches  will  not  submit  to  having  a  National  Conference  control  by 
legislation  all  their  charities. 

If  it  be  suggested  that  our  voluntary  societies  dispense  according  to  their  oion 
diicretwn  the  contributions  of  the  churt*ho9«  this  i.s  triit*,  hut  their  constitutions, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  American  Bt).ini,  put  the  i)4)wer  to  control  the  Society 
into  the  hands  of  the  contributors,  and  there  has  never  been  any  independence 
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of  the  contribatora  aMumed,  or  axkj  power  abused,  except  in  tii»  etee  of  palilid*- 
tioii  societies,  which  had  accumulated  wealth.  This  exception  maj  Ibmiab  m. 
argument  for  requiring  publication  societies  to  sustain  themseWes  bj  theb  book 
trade,  without  any  contributions  from  the  churches,  but  it  does  not  ioniisli  «aj 
argument  against  benevolent  societies  which  are  necessariljr  dependent  on  tlKiae 
whose  charities  they  distribute.  We  may  be  sure  of  one  thing,  the  spiril  of 
Congregationalism  will  never  brook,  even  as  to  its  charities,  a  eentealiied  gov- 
ernment If  our  benevolent  operations  should  be  brought  under  the  oontrol  of  a 
National  Conference,  on  the  same  principle  we  should  subject  our  theologieal 
seminaries  to  similar  control,  as  the  Chicago  Seminary  is  now  subject  to  tiii 
Convention  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  the  Northwest,  and  as  tht 
Pk«abyterian  theological  seminaries  are  subject  to  the  General  AssemUj;  IIm 
next  step  may  have  reference  to  our  colleges,  or  to  our  religious  newspapers^  #A 
the  principle  adopted  by  those  who  advocated  the  starting  of  **  The  Advaaetf* 
vnder  ecclesiastical  control.  And  we  may  well  ask  *'  Whereunto  this  iPoaM 
grow?* 

To  begin  with  subjecting  our  benevolent  operations  directly  to  a  Natiottal 
Conference  would  be  entering  upon  the  high-road  to  a  hierarchy. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  present  demand  liar  a 
National  Conference  is  to  a  great  extent  the  result  of  the  perceived  advantaga 
which  denominations  with  a  stronger  government  than  ours^  and  with  sectariaa 
seal,  have  gained  over  us,  and  we  fear  that  those  who  are  most  xealoos  ftr 
a  National  Conference,  afler  they  have  secured  it,  will  be  disappointed  in  tha 
result  We  do  not  want,  and  will  not  have,  ecclesiastical  domination,  wka^ 
ever  the  advantages  which  it  might  secure  to  us.  As  Congregationafisfci 
we  cannot  consistently  become  sectarian.  We  may  and  ought  to  become 
denominational  in  our  feelings,  but  a  genuine  denominational  interest  is 
match  for  sectarian  zeal,  and  a  National  Conference  can  never  cope,  m  the  ime 
</j9oi0er,  with  a  Presbyterian  Assembly,  an  Episcopal  Convention,  or  a  Papal 
Ecumenical  Council. 

Without  expecting  too  much  from  a  National  Conference,  let  us  have  it,  for 
the  good  which  it  will  legitimately  do  us,  as  a  visible  token  of  our  national  nni^i 
as  the  means  of  developing  and  strengthening  in  our  minds  the  idea  of  our  noityt 
and  also  as  the  means  of  unifying  and  energizing  our  Christian  work,  but  let  as 
trust  for  growth  and  future  triumph  to  the  principle  of  liberty  which  our  polit/ 
involves,  to  the  simplicity  of  our  forms,  to  our  intellectual  culture,  to  our  sym- 
pathy with  man  in  all  the  diversity  of  his  condition,  to  our  high  standard  on 
morals,  to  the  prominence  which  we  give  to  the  preached  word^  to  our  appreoia> 
tion  of  revivals,  to  the  earnestness  of  our  piety,  to  our  cultivation  of  a  8elf«M»> 
ficing  spirit,  and  to  the  strength  of  our  faith  in  God,  who  worketh  in  us  botli  to 
will  and  to  do,  and  to  whose  gracious  power  all  hearts  are  subject 

Ths  Memorial  Year.  —  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conventioa 
called  at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  in  New  York  City,  have  made  conmiendabla 
progress  in  instituting  measures  for  the  effective  observance  of  this  Pilgriaa 
Jubilee.  Having  issued  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-nine  pages^  giving  memoraiidai 
lustorical,  chronological,  &c.,  respecting  the  Pilgrims,  they  have  now  prepared 
a  beautiful  ^  Jubilee  Memorial  Becord,"  with  a  wood-cut  of  the  landing  at 


fIfiiosA.  TUi  Beeorfl  k  downed  ftr  tlie  enrohneBl  of  the  entire  memberdiip 
ef  iMh  Goagregitioiial  Churcli,  oongregfttioii  and  Sabbftdi  school,  with  prariMm 
ftrllM  Ibrther  oie  of  it  at  a  pledge  of  sobBcription  to  such  objecti  m  may  be 
Mlieled  bj  Mch.  h  is  hoped  that  a  eopj  of  these  Records  will  be  deposited 
hi  a  fltepioof  apatfment  in  die  Congregatioaal  House,  and  thus  proTO  of  great 
hislorie  interest  to  the  generatbns  wluch  shall  come  after  ns. 

The  Comauttee  ha^e  also  issoed  an  elegant  **  Jubilee  Memorial  Medal**  of 
abont  the  sixe  and  we^ht  of  a  siItot  dollar,  contuning  on  its  obverse  a  group 
ispnseBting  the  landing  of  December  21, 1620,  and  on  its  reyerse  an  open  clasp 
BUitey  with  a  dore  hovering  orer  it,  and  the  legend  **  Whose  faith  foUow." 
Haairflj  eleetro-sQTered,  or  electro-gilt,  it  is  a  **  shining  mark  "*  which  may  well 
attract  the  attention  of  the  children,  and  interest  tiiem  in  the  memory  of  the 
PilgriBM.  By  special  memorial  gifts  it  is  desired  this  year  to  secure  the  payment 
ef  all  debts  due  by  local  churches,  an  increased  endowment  of  our  Theological 
fanary,  and  tiie  erection  of  the  Congregational  House  in  Boston.  The  Lord 
prosper  so  worthy  a  purpose. 

Funmi  PuHiBHinENT. — We  notice  in  the  English  Independent  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  taken  from  an  address  before  the  Hampshire  Congregational 
Union':  '^With  regard  to  doctrinal  teaching,  there  is  one  question  which  is 
«very  day  pressing  more  and  more  to  the  fore  iront  ....  The  subject  I  refer 
to  It  that  of  the  Bible  doctrine  of  future  punishment,  especially  as  regarded 
Itt  the  light  of  the  CalvinisUc  theology.     The  question,  as  it  seems  to  mj 
fywn  mind,  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  biblical  theology  b :  Does  the 
Khie  teach  that  man  is  naturally  and  inherently  immortal,  or  is  immortality 
^eternal  life)  to  be  sought  after  and  obtained  only  through  Christ,  and  a  '  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing'  ?    If,  on  honest  and  diligent  investigation,  it  be  found 
tlmt  the  Bible  does  not  teach  that  man  is  an  inherently  immortal  being,  the  chief 
support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future  punishment,  and  with  it  that  of 
the  eternity  of  moral  evil,  would  be  taken  away,  and  the  terrible  denunciations 
of  the  Bible  concerning  the  future  of  the  impenitent  and  unbelieving,  shielded 
fiom  the  illusive  glare  of  a  doctrine  perhaps  (as  it  may  turn  out)  imported  from 
the  speculations  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  or  some  other  equally  dubious 
aonrce,  would  have  their  due  effect  upon  the  careless  and  ungodly  and  seep* 
tieal,  which  at  present  those  declarations  of  Scripture  fail  to  exercise.    It  is 
snnely  a  gratifying  fact  to  us  all  that  this  question  is  no  longer  a  test  of  fitness 
to  minister  in  the  Congregational  churches.    The  Congregational  Union  of  Eng^ 
land  and  Wales  has  nobly  set  the  example  to  county  unions  of  *  comprehension,' 
by  not  only  continuing  on  its  roil  of  membership  those  who  avow  their  disbelief 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  evil  and  of  torment,  but  by  admitting  with 
open  arms  the  minister  of  a  Union  church  who  has  for  many  years  been  iden- 
tified with  a  disbelief  in  that  doctrine." 

Here  is  oselancholy  proof  of  what  we  have  had  sad  indications  of  before,  that 
oar  English  brethren  are  far  below  our  standard  in  maintaining  the  scriptural 
doctrine  of  future  punishment 

We  are  happy  to  testify  that  we  do  not  know  of  a  Congregational  pastor  in 
this  country  who  is  identified  with  the  **  disbelief  here  spoken  of.  But  in 
mw  of  the  above  statement  respecting  onr  English  brethren^  we  need  to  be- 
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ware  lest  such  laxity  in  doctrinal  Tiewi   iliaU  make  inmadi  impeR»pl2ii^ 
among  us. 

We  cannot  but  feel  that  the  materialittic  views  of  heaven,  lirancl  now  in  oar 
popolar  literature,  and  the  prominence  given  to  ^  natural  affection  *  and  ftailf 
tiei,  in  the  antidpations  of  heaven,  have  a  tendency  to  lower  our  apporeciatioii  cf 
spiritual  truth,  and  of  the  relations  which  we  sustain  to  the  government  of  QtA 
In  funeral  services,  and  in  adminisCering  comfort  to  the  afflicted,  we  need 
caution  lest  we  come  under  the  condemnation  of  making  '*  the  commandmeal  4£ 
God  of  none  effect." 

PuupiT  Themes.  —  It  has  been  siud  that  a  severe  thunder-storm,  or  tornado^ 
or  a  destructive  fire  is  a  special  divine  favor  to  some  ministers,  affording 
ah  opportunity  to  give  a  refreshing  variety  to  their  ministrations.  We 
but  led  that  to  make  the  death  of  a  novelist,  how  distinguiaiied  soever  lie  miqr 
be,  the  subject  of  a  pulpit  discourse,  indicates  a  want  of  appreciation  of  go^Nl 
themes.  When  the  possession  of  amiable  virtues,  and  the  exerting  of  an  el6> 
vating  moral  influence  on  society,  without  positive  religious  testimony, 
where  there  are  no  counteracting  habits,  leads  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to 
hope  of  the  person's  preparation  for  heaven,  there  is  occasion  to  review  the  reeocd 
of  the  interview  of  our  Saviour  with  the  young  moralist  in  the  Gospel,  and  aeii- 
onsly  consider  our  Lord*8  declaration,  '*  One  thing  thou  lackest"  We  can  m- 
member  when  an  habitual  disregard  of  the  Sabbath,  the  common  and  free  nie  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  and  separation  from  a  wife  who  was  free  from  the  suspicioa  qi 
crime,  were  regarded  as  having  some  bearing  on  the  question  of  personal  monl 
character.  The  present  sensitiveness  of  the  secular  press  to  any  application  cf 
evangelical  tests  of  character  to  our  public  men  should  arouse  the  ministry  to  « 
sense  of  responsibility  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  ^  Then  shall  ye 
return  and  discern  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  between  him  thai 
serveth  God  and  him  that  serveth  him  not." 

"The  Catholic  World."  The  Galaxy  recently  had  successive  artidiet 
entitled  *<  Ten  Tears  in  Rome,"  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  Catholic  World 
has  at  length  spoken  in  regard  to  them.  It  is  said  upon  good  authority,  that  al 
Baltimore  and  Washington  the  Roman  Catholic  press  has  been  much  censored 
for  supineness  in  this  matter.  The  style  and  quality  of  the  reply  in  the  Catholie 
World  will  only  attract  greater  interest  to  the  articles.  It  is  mainly  a  personal 
attack.  Rome  knows  no  arguments  but  the  violence  that  inferentially  indi-* 
cates  conscious  weakness.  The  reviewer  tries  to  disguise  the  hostility  he  evi- 
dently feels  by  an  assumed  hilarity  which  is  more  grotesque  than  mirthfol. 
He  assumes  that  the  lecturer  at  Plymouth  Church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Keatinge^ 
and  the  writer  in  the  Galaxy  are  one,  and  says  his  name  **  smacks  far  mora 
of  the  green  isle  than  pf  England."  The  writer  of  an  article  in  a  magasin#  - 
representing  the  Irish  phases  of  Romanism,  and  entirely  supported  by  Irisii 
money  and  interest,  should  be  more  careful  than  to  insinuate  that  any  Irisli 
name  is  apt  subject  for  merriment.  He  then  arrays  five  categorical  chaigea 
against  Dr.  Keatinge. 

1.  "  No  English  youth  or  clergyman  of  that  name  ever  was  received  into  the 
college  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome." 

By  reference  to  the  Galaxy  of  January,  1870,  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Keataoge 
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flf  thai  coOcgieu  Bat  m  the  Ph^pagMwIa  is  dM  heal  reeepcioK  dupot  ftr 
not  iafeBiided  fibr  ocbsr  <!oa!age%  hii  wi»  nceiTed  th«r«  pr9  tern,  m 
Am  ■ocfc.  nf  rnnnr.  hii  nimn  Inn  wnt  ipp>Tr  vm  fhr  liat  of  almnnL 
Dinilg  tfa»  lift  twencj-five  yean  lh«n  ••«»  vas  ml  offic«r  of  tkt 
C«aE%  or  SB.  £iikjUl  or  Irinh  ecckuitic  cowKctod  with  ife»  of  that  aaoMw 
Ek  ■  iigiBlarij  pnhliihwi  evecx  jear.  Thia  naaw  haa  aavar  figoned  thei^ 
of  twcaCf  jean'  itfamiing  in  the  Vatuan  have  ao  revoUecdoa  of  hiak** 
Svcry  ooa  knowa  that  Father  Hecker  b  gjrvat  at  aaiertsoiit  or  what  the  New* 
F^iBilffr  apprapriatelj  calb  ^  bmea  Mphutriea.*  Sq  that  to  aajr  one  iMti- 
aled  into  the  ftyle  of  Booiaiiiat  raasoniog  this  asBertion  i»  not  surprbing.  It  b 
icflj  wnfiirtaiiate  far  the  reviewer  that  it  go»  for  oothing.  He  doubdeaa  cooBai- 
««d  ha  waa  nmSt  in  aakiog  it,  became  pcraJTentizre  Dr.  Keating^  had  x^xy  Uttia 
endeaca  to  rebat  it.  TW  reTene  maj  be  tme.  He  stands  aecfeditod  aa  ^a  d»- 
voted  prkat,  of  great  leamiag,  remarkable  abilities  as  a  linguist  and  preavherr 
fee,  faj  BO  less  than  five  cardinabv  Jesaiti  of  high  pasitiojD>  aad  Monsignorv  or 
Ui  cicdeatiab  are  false.  Onljr  the  namea  of  ckitfi  of  departtaente  a|K 
in  i^  and  Dr.  Keatinge's  was  a  sobordinate  one.  This  polky  of  denyioig 
avcrjthing  is  coounoo  to  Booian  controTenialistSw  In  this  very  journal  (p.  &39) 
it  ii  asid :  *^  It  is  however  natorallv,  politically,  and  relig'ooslj  imposilble  for 
prieiti,  bishops^  aad  prelates  to  eombtae  to  make  anj  homau  being  believe  a  Ua 
ar  to  palm  off  a  false  ■liracle  for  aa j  porpose  whatever.**  -This  conk!  ooljr  have 
been  written  by  a  Terj  ignorant  or  a  very  daring  Romanist  Why»  ^  Janat  * 
coaclaavely  shows  that  the  entire  edifice  of  Papal  pretension  is  based  on  **  a 
Im."  Aa  to  **  false  miracles,"  any  one  who  has  been  in  Italy  knows  that  they  are 
of  constant  occurrence.  As  to  whether  eccle:Hasttcs  will  not  ^  coiuUne  **  for  tlua 
purpose,  let  this  story  from  Edmood  About's  Rom€  CorUem^tonime  aiiswor :  **  A 
Jew  in  Rome  gained  a  livelihood  by  cultivating  the  ground.  Toviuiate  thee&ist- 
iag  law  in  so  flagrant  a  manner  he  needed  an  accomplii.'e.  He  found  a  Christian 
who,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  sum,  consented  to  lend  him  hu»  name.  But  the 
rogues  of  the  neighborhood  were  not  long  ignorant  of  the  fact  th&t  the  harvest  be* 
longed  to  the  Jew,  and  they  commenced  a  systematic  pillage.  A  holy  marauding 
party  wae  organized  against  the  Israelite,  and  each  one  thoui;ht  his  salv^ition 
depended  on  active  robbery.  The  Jew  solicitetl  the  Count  de  Goym  the  tavur  of 
JUYing  a  guard  bound  by  oath  to  defend  him  who  could,  occasion  rt^)uiring  it, 
make  a  statement  to  the  courts  on  his  behalf.  The  Count  rt'paired  to  C^anlinal 
Antonelli.  The  Cardinal  did  not  disguise  his  opinion  that  it  was  uu>nstrou«  to 
cause  any  Christian  to  be  sworn  to  protect  a  Jew ;  Dovortholtivs  at  such  |X)werful 
iniercemon  it  could  not  be  refused.  He  promised  to  i>cleot  the  (tuanl  and  causa 
him  to  be  sworn.  Three  months  passed,  and  the  pillage  wont  on  still  faster. 
Tlie  Hebrew  dared  not  complain,  and  the  French  comuuindant  no\or  thought  uf 
him  again.  One  morning  the  Jew  reappeared  and  infornunl  him  thj«t  nothing 
had  been  done.  The  Count  returned  again  to  the  Vatican,  and  the  guani  was 
nominated  on  the  spot,  the  Count  returning  homo  with  the  |Mp<«r,  which  ha 
presented  to  his  protege.  Unhappily  the  fiomimitr^i  yuarU  htui  unvr  h^H  kenni 
of  for  $iz  yean  past.  The  Jew  was  about  to  rotuni  to  tho  giMioral  to  in  form 
him  of  the  deception,  but  the  Roman  police,  always  vigilant,  ordered  him  W 
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•lay  at  home,  and  to  make  no  coknplidnt  to  any  one,  ondef  ietmf  ^ctaaltilia.*' 
Ti^e  another  instance.  Dr.  De  Sanetos,  just  dead,  was  an  eminent  eedemMfe 
at  Rome,  who  afterwards  became  a  Waldennan  pastor.  He  never  wot  Me  io  gei 
ie$tmony  respecting  himsd/Jrom  Rome^  and  Cardinal  Antonelli  denied  the  iMalfk 
which  he  b  well  known  to  have  written  him  to  induce  a  return  to  Boom,  flb 
great  a  mind  as  Dr.  John  Henry  Newman's  may  become  warped  by  the  eij^efr 
ency  theories  of  Rome,  how  much  more,  then,  a  nnall  obscure  leTiewerf  'tfib 
great  controyersialist,  unaUe  to  refute  Dr.  Achilli,  resorted  to  defamatknt  Itf 
character,  and  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  thousand  pounds  and  oosta.  So  tlait  If 
**  his  brother  Englishmen,  who  are  officers  of  the  court,'*  do  not  ehoo9e  to  renMI> 
her  him,  it  does  not  affect  our  point  The  celebrated  Waldensiaii'  femk 
rested  his  case  on  the  same  evidence  as  Dr.  Keatinge  does,  tettmonUb  W  At 
known  and  authentieated  handtoriting  of  emmeni  officwU^  and  attested  JfMket' ^f 
official  seals  and  postmarks.  But  if  no  such  evidence  had  been  ibrtiieoiinai|(»'illk 
accurate  and  minute  information  he  possesses  on  Roman  affairs,  peifeclly'Mttl^ 
ftctory  to  even  Roman  Catholics  themselves  of  a  liberal  mind,  not  inteirailMI'fik 
making  out  a  case  for  the  newspapers,  is  evidence  enough.  Hie  internal  eM- 
dence  of  truth  possessed  by  Holy  Writ  is  admitted  to  be  a  strong  point;  idl^ 
this  applies  to  purely  human  affairs  also. 

8.  <*  During  the  same  period,  no  person  of  that  name  has  filled  the  office  ef 
librarian  or  assistant-librarian  of  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  or  of  the  Oongitj^ 
tion  of  the  Index.  ....  We  may  add  the  other  insignificant  UicX  tiiat  no  db^h 
library  is  known  to  exist  at  all." 

This  reviewer  is  evidently  a  sincere  Romanist,  and  consequently  befievea  ift 
the  theological  dictum  of  Deus  and  Signori,  that  **  it  is  lawful  in  certain  casea  to 
prevaricate."  The  arguments  under  head  2  answer  the  first  part  of  this  state- 
ment As  to  there  being  no  library  of  the  Index,  the  statement  is  absurd.  Con- 
taining as  it  does  the  most  secret  records  of  the  Inquisition,  &c,  it  is  not  geh* 
erally  accessible,  and  then  only  to  trusty  persons,  of  which  the  reviewer  has 
evidently  not  been  one.  The  Library  of  the  Index  was  computed  at  ninety 
thousand  volumes,  half  of  them  manuscript  Whenever  the  public  has  brolMI 
open  the  Inquisition,  the  Dominicans  have  denied  that  there  were  archives. 

4.  *^  The  late  Cardinal  d' Andrea  never  had  a  secretary  of  that  name.  Thit 
is  the  assurance  unanimously  given  us  by  the  friends  and  intimate  acquuntauieea 
of  the  Cardinal,  and  by  the  members  of  his  household  who  had  lived  with  him 
for  twenty  years." 

Probably  these  are  all  sworn  adherents  of  Antonelli,  against  whom  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  say  anything,  especially  to  the  advantage  of  a  declared  enemy.  It  Is 
rather  incredible  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Young  Rome  party  should  indorse 
Dr.  Keatinge  and  testily  to  his  connection  with  Cudinal  d' Andrea  if  this  were 
not  so,  and  with  every  right-minded  person  their  word  is  of  more  value  than  tiist 
of  a  few  interested  and  prejudiced  domestics,  if  even  they  sud  as  they  are  t^ 
ported,  under  no  compulsion  or  pecuniary  inducement  Rome  is  the  land  of  false 
witness,  and  where  a  man's  life  may^  be  bought  for  a  dollar  his  word  may  be 
bought  for  less.  The  reviewer  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Cardinal  had  no  secretwy, 
then  he  admits  that  he  had  one,  although  he  was  caHled  a  chanceDor.  This  is 
mere  quibble. 


Pops  HuooEia^    &  te  from  bnio^ 

tfcafi  Dr.  Kottnip  aucnUy  cwLL^yiiti  mih  %  MwutgiMe 

fibs  TatiisHi.    Hn«  fibs  psnoml  tfcsrfriii  ^^{uwft  1^ 

Bot  wiwdier  tras  or  fiibs  «Im»  not  «Q«09fm  «i  i» 
faf  ^  **  Wudii"  to  cimw  lioubfe  ofoa  h»  tn^nhfiam 
Lj  concMmi  aft. 

tt>  (kmniah  as  fiur  as  hii  s  abb  Um  attitrfe  iai  ^ 

IMS,  aa  -^  Canii&il  tTAaina.'*    fia  teliat-  ot^  v>wfM»  ^ 

af  iba  aaorj,  verj  planaiblj-  goc  ap^  boc  br  ao  aawna  lbi»  &cal  llal 

iaU.    Tha  vcxj  jaapidoiBi  aafiam  uf  fiba  Caniuars  «ltfach^  bi»  kaowa 

la  ilafn—illi  and  cbe  Jamia^  and  bu  jftoa^  ^sKpauij  lur  Ubac^  awl 

qf  laaihnrim  A  afeocy  bad  to  W  wU  %»  «Mal 
ailadaa.  Bat  k ia  a  fiKt fibak dwpito all  tbat  baa  baa* 
Cadiolie  orgaoa»  and  fiba  baie-fiarad  aaKrtiaaa  oft"  fiba  Cttbatic 
Wary,  Maaiifiyrtd  bj  aaj  evidence  bat  tba  yav  iftrit  of  iba  «Ttlar«  Ibaaa  idea* 
«•  izsd  aa  iba  auadik  not  of  FhUcilaata  00Z7,  baft  of  Kbeni  CaftboKka:  — 

I.  Iba  Cardiaal  d'Asdrea  waa  a  fee  to  Jetoiiuai  aad  tba  axiaiiaf  oidar  of 
fbiaff  in  Boaif,  and  aa  fiicb  waa  cbe  encai j  of  ^aftoaeHi 

n.  Tbat  tbe  policy  of  AntoMlli  aiace  1^9  wairaala  tbe  betief  Ibaft  be  vomM 
•Qi  btaiiata  at  ezftrcaM  tMiaiLa  anj  oioctt  ibaa  did  Bcdiai.  wbo  «aa  bia  ^rbwam 

•l^t  to  tbtS  COOBtfJ. 

nL  Tbaft  in  fear  of  aocb  meatoreai  tbe  CaniiDal  d* Andrea  ded  to  Napl^iu 
Tbe  renever  admiti  aa  mocb. 

lY.  Tbat  tbe  circomicancei  attending  tbe  Cardinal  s  deatb  bavioj^  been  ao 
Tariooalj  reported  bj  Catholic  joumal«»  preaumedly  as  wvil  informed  aa  tbe 
Catholic  World,  doabt  and  soapicion  were  aroused  in  tbe  public  luiud  abruad» 
wbicb  inqoiry  on  tbe  spot  developed  into  moral  certaiutjr,  and  iu  the  opittiou  of 
tboae  who  know  the  biatory  of  Clement  XIV.  and  numerous  othenH  Kome  re* 
iorted  to  extreme  measures. 

All  theae  facts  remain  onacconnted  for  by  the  Catholic  World. 

The  animus  of  the  article  is  evident    Take  one  or  two  insUncea. 

The  writer  denies  the  existence  of  a  plot  against  AntoneiU.  by  sayii^g  *^  Iba 
plan  itaelf  was  not  dreamed  of  in  well-informed  circlea.**  lX>ubtl<M  no  one 
makes  a  conspiracy  the  subject  of  goasip  who  is  in  any  way  implicated  iu  it. 
And  yet  the  hostility  of  Antonelli  remains  to  be  accounted  for.  If  the  writer 
means  by  weMnfonmed  circles  Cardinal  Antonelli's,  he  ou^ht  to  know,  if  be 
knows  anything  about  the  matter,  that  that  stateainan  does  not  make  a  (H»iiUdaul 
of  every  penny-a-liner  who  chooses  to  **  interview  '*  him.  The  plot  of  the  iSiii^^ 
detd  is  matter  of  history,  yet  *<  well-informed  oircles  **  of  the  iH^nspiratora.  ot* 
which  Antonelli  and  De  Angelis  were  two,  would  give  a  casual  impiirer  very 
little  information  about  it. 

Again,  he  says  Cardinal  d' Andrea  rttigntd  bis  olBoe  of  rrsfbet  of  the  Indaa 
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from  ill-healtli.  The  fore^  resignation  of  the  Cardinal  was  a  part  ot  the  rq>xi- 
sals  of  Antonelli. 

Farther,  that  it  could  not  be  trae  that  ''to  his  counsel  it  waa  due  tbat  no 
reyolt  occurred  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  French,"  because  ihe  Cardinal  waa  dead. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  dead  men  influence  the  conduct  of  others  long  after  t&dr 
own  departure. 

It  is  not  said  that  Cardinal  d' Andrea  was  **  bom  in  Bome,**  &e.  It  is  Terj 
natural  that  the  Jesuits  and  mendicant  friars  should  trjr  to  disguise  the  antipiilft|r 
of  the  Cardinal  toward  them  \  but  what  lover  of  Italy  ever  loved  or  even  tdieraftiM 
these  her  greatest  foes  ?  The  Cardinal,  as  a  true  reformer,  hated  the  greataX' 
foes  of  reform.  That  the  French  are  ^  witnesses  of  Rome'sjierfdom  "no  one' will 
deny  who  has  been  there.  The  proofs  are  too  numerous  to  need  repetttion.  ^  ft 
is  also  possible  for  a  man  to  "  relish  amazingly  "  private  theatricals,  witHoot  hii^ 
ing  them  in  his  own  house.    Turning  to  the  article  in  the  "  Galaxy,"  we  find  flh|( 

this  is  not  stated.    The  story  of  Madame  C excites  the  reviewer^s  wo&dll^i 

and  he  calmly  disposes  of  it  by  saying  **  the  police  never  got  wind  of  the  doiMl 
tragedy."  He  implies  that  **  slow,  decorous  Rome  "  is  unused  to  such  tkSai^ 
—  Per  contra,  vide  About*s  Rome  Contempcraine,  pp.  130, 181. 

Again,  he  supposes  that  the  Cardinal  never  possessed  any  but  searkt  breecJUL 
and  that  his  valet  had  but  one  suit  of  clothes,  which  if  gone  could  not  be  re^aoott 
by  others.  He  tries  to  dismiss  the  story  of  the  picture  as  fiction,  by  asking  whttt' 
become  of  the  spy's  nose.  Why,  any  one  has  seen  a  child  flatten  his  noee  agat^il 
a  window,  and  this  picture  being  a  panel  (as  we  are  credibly  informed),  nodi- 
ing  could  be  easier.  This  item  of  information  takes  the  point  ofl*  of  what  waa 
intended  to  be  a  smart  thing ;  **  if  he  had  had  the  presence  of  mind  of  a  little 
boy  ten  years  old,  he  would  have  ventured  to  draw  the  bottom  of  the  paint- 
ing a  few  inches  out  from  the  wall."  Such  minute  points  as  a  change  of  din- 
ner-hour, and  of  wine,  are  dwelt  on  as  an  evidence  of  inaccuracy.  Whereas,  a 
person  designing  a  deception  would  have  been  more  careful  of  details,  and 
refreshed  himself  with  **  files  of  newspapers,**  &c.,  as  this  writer  says  he  has  done. 
The  chain  of  testimony  cannot  be  broken  by  such  arguments.  The  RomaniatB 
must  have  deemed  his  statements  worth  reply,  or  why  get  so  excited  aboot  it  ? 
If  he  be  a  mere  inventor,  the  best  way  is  to  consign  him  to  oblivion  by  contempt^ 
instead  of  arraying  against  him  the  ablest  Roman  Catholic  writers  in  the  conntryy 
and  thus  conceding  the  force  of  his  statements. 

We  have  no  occasion  to  indorse  Dr.  Keatinge,  nor  have  we  yet  seen  the  con- 
clusiveness of  the  positions  taken  by  the  Papal  press  against  him.  Our  orittdaois 
have  a  broader  bearing  than  mere  personality. 
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^UJLCK,  J.  8..  over  the  OUtc  St.  Ch.  in  HMhoa, 
N.  H.,  March  81.  Sennon  by  Rrr.  Hugh 
Eider,  of  ^SAfem ,  Mup.  Ortlainiiig  Pnyer  by 
B«v.  WlUiam  L.  0*ykml,  of  Nwhua. 
^IKOHAM,  Cbarles  M.,  over  the  Ch.  in  Cdina.IIL, 
Jooe  16.  Sennon  by  Ber.  JoMph  E.  ktoy, 
». ».,  ofChieniDD. 
S>BMEBITT,  JOHN  P.,  to  the  work  of  the  Mlnte- 
tiy  in  Albany.  Vt.,  May  81.  Sermon  by 
Ber.  WilUain  H.  Lord,  d.  D.,  of  MontpeHer. 
Oidainioc  Prayer  by  Her.  Edward  P.  Wild, 
of  Crafttfbnry. 
XICETXSON,  SAMUEL  F.,  to  the  work  of  the 
Miniitry  in  Elgin,  111..  Jane  9.  Sermon  by 
KeT.  Samuel  t'.  Bartlett,  d.  d.,  of  Chicago 
Wwnlnary.  Ordaining  Prayer  by  Ber.  Sfanoa 
J   Humphrey,  of  Chicago. 

DOUOUEItTV,  JAMK:<  G.,  over  the  Ch.  in  Chilll> 
cotbe,  Mo.,  June  3.  Sermon  by  Ber.  Minot 
J.  SaTaipe.  of  Hannibal. 

PICEE,  UBKMANN,  ofcr  the  German  Cong*l  Ch. 
in  Duboqae,  Io.,  April  14.  Sermon  by  Be?. 
Henrv  Hefm,  of  Fort  Atkinwm. 

OUUCK,  THOMAS  M.,  to  the  work  of  the  Minte- 
try  in  North  Mancheeter,  Conn.,  May  15. 
Sermon  by  Bct.  Theodora  J.  Holmce,  of  Baat 
Hartford.  Ordaining  Prayer  by  Ber.  Reu- 
ben S.  Kendill,  of  Vernon. 

JOHNSON,  H.  C,  to  the  work  of  the  Minkitry  in 
Berea,  O.,  May  2.  Sermon  by  Ber.  Thonafl 
E.  Noble,  of  Cleveland. 

LADD,  Be?.  OHOBGE  T.,  to  the  work  of  the  lOn- 
Utiy,  May  26. 

PABE,  CHABLE:»  VT.,  to  the  woik  of  the  MiBietiy 
in  Amherrt,  Ma«.,  Jom  18.    Smmou  by 


Ber.  Bgbcft  C.  Saytbe,  ».»..  of  Andover 
Seminary.  Ordaining  Prayer  by  Ber.  WU- 
litB  A.  Staane, ». ».,  of  Amlwrrt  Colla«e. 

PAlTEBSCHf,  WEBSTER,  to   the  work  of  the 
Miniftry  in  Lynn,  Maea.,  April  28.    8a 
by  Err.  Charlee  B.  Palmer,  of  Sakm. 
Malfing  Prayer  by  Ber.  Edward  A.  Lai 
».».,orMarblebead. 

PIBBSON,  ISAAC,  to  tbi  woric  of  the  Mhnirtir 
in  Uartlbrd,  Conn.,  March  80.  Sermon  by 
Ber.  Egbert  C.  Smythe,  D. »..  of  Andorer 
Seminary.  Ordaining  Preyw  vf  Ber.  Hor* 
ace  Bnahnell,  i>.  d.,  of  Haitlbtd. 

B06B,  HENBT  T.,  over  the  1m  Ch.  in  Lomtai«, 
Hi.,  Slay  29.  Sermon  fay  Ber.  FrankUa  W. 
Fifke,  ».  D.,  of  Chicago  Seminary.  Ordya- 
ing  Prayer  by  Ber.  John  C.  Webatcr,  of 
Wheaton  College. 

SNBLL,  M.  POBTER,  to  the  work  of  the  Mfaditiy 
In  North  BrooklMd,  Mam.,  M«y  10.  Ser- 
mon by  Ber.  J.  Halstcd  UutoU,  ».».,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  T.  Orteining  Prayer  hy  Ber. 
Wm.  A.  SCeame,  n.  d.,  of  Amhent  Cojkge. 

SNOW.  BENJAMIN  P.,  to  the  work  of  the  MInittrr 
fai  North  Tarmonth,  Me  ,  M^  10.  Sermon 
by  Rer.  Jacob  J.  Abbott,  of  Tarmonth.  Or- 
daining Pn^ycr  by  Ber.  Oeorge  A.  Pntanm,  or 

8TIMS0N.  HBNBT  A.,  over  the  Ch.  in  MinMapo 
Ito,  Minn.,  May  26.    Sermon  by  Ber.  Jamee 
W.  Strong,  of  Faribault. 

TBEAT,  CHARLES  R.,  orer  the  Union  Ch.  \m 
Marlborough,  Maa».,  March  80.  Sermon  by 
Rer.  Selah  B..  Treat,  of  Bofton.  Ordainiag 
Prayer  by  Rer.  William  A.  Hooghton,  of 
Berlin. 

WOLCOTT,  WILLIAM  H.,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry  in  Sboreham,  Tt.,  Slay  IL  Ser- 
mon by  Rer.  Willaid  Child,  ».  d.,  of  Crown 
Point,  N.  Y. 
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ADAMS,  Rer.  FRANKLIN  W.,  orer  the  Plymooth 
Ch.  in  Lathrop,  Mo.,  May  24.  Sermon  bj 
Ber.  L.  F.  Kenyoo,  of  St.  Joeeph. 

ALDBICH,  Ber.  JEKKMIAH  K.,  orer  the  Union 
Cong'l  Ch.  in  Uroton,  Mam.,  June  1.    Ser- 
mon by  Rer.   Henry  M.  Dvzfeer,  D.n^  of 
Boeton.     lofitalling  Prayer  by  Rer.  EUhn 
LoMniB,  of  Littleton. 

ATER,  Rer.  JOSEPH,  orer  the  Ch.  in  Tolnntown 
and  Sterling,  Conn.,  May  11.  Sermon  \tf 
Rer.  Thoman  J.  Shipman,  of  Jewett  City. 
Inftalling  Prayer  by  Rer.  Bennet  F.  North- 
rop, of  Ortewold. 

BALDWIN,  Rer.  DAVID  J.,  orer  theCh.  hi  Eo- 
komo,  Ind.,  June  4.     Sennon  by  Rer.  E 
Frank  Howe,  of  T^nre  Haute. 

BELDEN,  Ber.  WILLIAM   W.,  orer  the  Ch. 

Brbtol,  Conn.,  June  1.     Sennon  by  Ber 
Nathaniel  J.  Burton,  of  Hartford. 

BBIOHAM,  Ber.   LEVI,  orer  the  Ch.  in  Troy 
N.  u..  May  4.     Sermon  by  Ber.   William 
Brigfaam,  of   WeUfleet,   Mam.      Inatalling 
Prayer  by  Rer.  ZedAlah  8.  Baistow,  *.»., 
of  E< 
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BUBTON.  BflT.  NATHANIXL  J. ,  orvr  ilie  Puk  Oh. 
in  HartAnd,  Conn.,  Mtfob  28.  Scnnon  t^ 
Est.  L.  Clark  Seelye,  of  Amhent  College. 
Inetoliing  Pnyer  bj  Ber.  Robert  O.  Yer- 
milve,  D.  D.,  of  Hartford  Seminary. 

OAETBR,  lUV.  CLARK,  over  the  Ch.  In  Oraal 
ffaUa,  N.  H.    Sermon  by  B«t.  AteTander 


McKeniie,  of  Cambridge 
OOOK,  Be?.  SILAS  P.,  over  the  Cb.  in  Windsor, 

Vt.,  March  28.    Sermon  hj  Ber.  Joeeph  A. 

Loach,  of  Keene,  N.  H. 
DICKINSON,  Ber.  WILLIAM  B.,  ofer  the  Ch.  in 

Walpole,  N.  U.,  June  2.    Sermon  by  Ber. 

WiUiam  8.  Karr,  of  Keene. 
f  AIRFIBLD,  BcT.  B.  B.,  d.  d.,  OTer  the  Ch.  in 

Manxflald,  0.,  liay  19.     Sermon    by  Ber. 

Jamee  H.  Palrchild,  of  Oberlin  CoUeg». 
HAINBS,  Be?.  T.  V.,  o?er  the  Ch.  in  Nortb  Hamp* 

ton,  N.  U,  AprU  27.      Sermon  by  Bev. 

George  M.  Adams,  of  Portmouth.    InataU- 

ing  Piayer  by  Be?.  Braamoa  D.  Bldridge, 

9t  Kenmgton. 
mU^  B«?.  QttOBQB  B.,  o?er  the  Ch.  In  Soath- 

Krt,  Conn.,  Marcn  22.     Serm<m  by  Ber. 
?id  Murdoch,  i>  d.,  of  New  Haven. 

HOOKBK,  Be?.  BDWABD  C,  o?ar  the  Oh.  in 
Stockbridge,  Mam.,  June  10.  Sermon  1^ 
Be?.  Mark  Hopkins,  d.d.,  of  WUliams  OoU 
Iflge.  InstalUng  Prayer  by  Be?.  Gabriel  H. 
De  Be?oise,  of  North  Brookfleld. 

HOWB,  Be?.  B.  VRANK,  o?er  the  Church  in  Terra 
Haute,  Ind.,  May  4.  Sermon  by  Be?.  Sam- 
uel C.  Barttett,  ».d.,  of  Chicago  Seminaiy. 
Installing  Prayer  by  Be?.  Merrick  A.  JeiPett, 
9.  D.,  of  I'erre  Haute. 

JOHNSON,  Be?.  JAMKS  G.,  o?er  the  Ch.  In  Bnt- 
land,  Yt ,  AprU  21.  Sermon  by  Be?  L.  P. 
Hiekok,  of  Stehennstady,  N.  T.  InstalUng 
Prayer  by  Be?.  Matthew  H.  Buckham,  of 
Burlington. 

KITCHBL,  Be?.  CORNELIUS  L.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Guilford,  Conn.,  April  18. 

LAIBD,  Be?.  JAMBS,  o?er  the  Church  in  HoUls, 
N.  H.,  May  26.  Sermon  by  Be?.  Horace 
James,  of  Lowell,  Mass.  Instaliing  Prayer 
by  Ke?.  S.  Leroy  Blake,  of  Concord. 

LEAYITT,  Be?.  QBOROB  B.,  o?er  the  Steams 
Chapel  in  Cambridgeport,  Mass.  Sermon 
by  Be?.  Kinsley  Twining,  of  Cambridge. 
Installing  Prayer  by  Be?.  Daniel  B.  Cady, 
of  Arlin^n. 

L0UN8BURT,  Be?.  HENBT  A.,  o?er  the  Ch.  in 
Shirley  Village,  Mass..  April  20.  Sermon 
by  Be?.  William  J.  Batt,  of  Leominster. 
Installing  Prayer  by  Be?.  Daniel  Phillips, 
of  Detroit,  Mich. 

MABTTN,Be?.  SANDFORD  S.,  o?er  the  Ch.  in 
New  Hartford,  Conn.,  June  9.  Sermon  by 
Be?.  Q«orge  H.  Gould,  of  Hartford. 

MoNBILLE,  Be?.  BOBEBT  S.,  o?er  the  East 
CongU  Ch.  in  New  Ha?en,  Conn.,  May  12. 
Swmon  by  Be?.  01i?er  E.  Daggett,  n.n.,  ctf 
YaleCoUege. 

yTT.f.«R,  ReT.  SIMEON,  o?er  the  Ch.  in  South 
Duerfield,  Mass.,  April  18.  Sermon  by  Be?. 
John  M.  Greene,  of  South  Hadley.  Installing 
Prayer  by  Be?.  John  W.  Lane,  of  Whately. 

PAINE,  Be?.  John  C,  o?er  the  Ch.  in  Gro?eland, 
Mass.,  April  20.  Sermon  by  Be?.  Eden  B. 
Poster,  ».  D. ,  of  Lowell. 

PELTON,  Be?.  GEORGE  A.,  o?er  the  Ch.  fai  Can- 
dor, N.  T.,  May  19.  Sermon  by  Be?.  Ste- 
ven S.  N.  Greeley,  d  Oswego.  Installing 
Prayer  by  Be?.  Tbomas  K.  Beecher,  of  El- 
ndra. 

BANKIN,  Be?.  JEBEMIAH  E.,  ». ».,  o?er  the  1st 
CongU  Ch.  in  Washington,  D.  C,  AprU  20. 
Sermon  by  Be?.  Bichard  S.  Storrs, ».  d.,  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  T.  InstalUng  Prayer  by  Be?. 
Seth  Sweetser,  d.  n.,  of  Worcester.  Mass. 
»,  Re?.  MYBON  W.,  o?er  the  1st  Oh.  In  New 
Orleans,  La.,  March  28. 


B0GSB8,  Bsf?.  HEVBT IL,  Of«r  tht  Oh.  IB^ 
GhMtanbuxy,  Oom.,  Aprfl  SB.    8 
Bfl?.  Theodore  J.  Holmes,  of  BmI  i 

8KEELE,  Be?.  JOHN  K.,  Ofwt  tha  Oh.  hi  nittiM, 
Mass.,  May  4.  Smmou  1^  Bsf?.  MmM  8. 
Dwight,  of  Hadley.  IiMMlia«  Pn(rv  hf 
R«?.  Oharles  H.  BnBMd,  of  Hartfe«A|  Ctam. 

TELLEB,  Be?.  HENBT  W..o?«r  thaOh.  hlHftA- 
Ivrae.  Ooon.,  April  19.  flennoa  hf  B«r. 
Enoen  ff.  Burr, ».  n.,  of  Lyma. 

TEWKSBUBT,  Bsf?.  OEOBGB  A.,  Ofvir  th»  Oh.  «f 
the  PUgnmags  la  Plymouth, 
10.    Sermon  by  Be?.  James  h.  ■mm 
Boston.      Installing  Pnyw  1^  909* 

BuUard,  ofOambtUgeport. 

WHITE.  Be?.  JAMES  ~ 


Chicago, 
Aaron  L. 


AMES  0.,  oter  the  Oakkiid  Ch.  hi 
lU.,  May  17.  Smnoii  by  ^"^* 
Ohapin,  of  Balolt  Ooltai»t  ^» 
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ABBE,  B«?.  FBEDEBICK  B..  flron  tha  lat  Gh.ha 

Abington,  Mass.,  Jons  14. 
AMSDENTse?.  8.  H.,  ftom  ths Oh.  in  llrtirt,|U 

H.,  AprU  27. 
ANOIEB,  Be?.  MABSHAIA  B..  ttom  the  Ch.ha 

Hayden?iUe,  Mass.,  June  1. 
ATWATEB,  Be?.  BDWABD  B.,  from  th»  IkBtrnk- 

Dort  OongU  Ch.  In  New  Ha?«n,  Oooa.,  J«M 

BABNABD,  Be?.  PUNT  F.,  flron  tha  Gh.  in  Wft- 

llamstown,  Yt. 
BOTNTON,   Be?.   OHARLES  B.»  ftom  tha  lil 

CongU  Ch.  In  Washington,  D.  0.,  April  Hk 
DE  FOBJeSr,  Be?.  HENBTS.,  Cram  tha  Oh.  ha  9m 

M6ines,Io.,Julyl. 
DICKEB80N,  R«?.  OBSON  C,  ftom  tfao  Oh.  in 

BoonsbOTough,  lo.,  March  7. 
DOBMAN,  Be?.  LKSTEB  M.,  from  tha  lal  Ch.  in 

Manehastar,  Conn.,  May  10» 
FOX,  Re?.  DANim«  W.,  from  the  Ch.  in  Sonih 

Royalton,  Yt. 
OLBASON,  Be?.  CHABLES  H.,  from  tha  Oh.  in 

Hebron.  Conn..  M«y  8. 
GBANT,  Be?.  HENBT  M.,  from  tha  Oh.  hi  Wish- 

ster  Gro?es,  Mo.,  June  1. 
GBEEN,  Be?  JOHN  M.,  from  the  Ch.  in  8o«th 

Hadley,  MaM.^ay  25. 
HIDDEN,  Be?.  EPHBAIM  M.,  from  tha  Oh.  in 

Gnat  Falls,  N.  H.,  April  27. 
HOLEDAT,  Be?.  HENBY  M.,  ttxm  the  Ch.  Ia  Tol- 
land, Conn.,  May  81. 
HTDE,  Be?.  CHABLBS  M.,  from  the  Oh.  In  Brim- 

flekl.  Mam.,  May  81. 
JESSUP,  Be?.  LEWIS,  from  tha  Oh.  In  Soath  Ad- 
ams, Mass.,  June  7. 
LAIBD,  Re?.  JAMES,  from  tha  Ch.  fai  GuIUhaB, 

Yt.,  AprU  18. 
LANE,  Be?.  JAMES  P..  from  the  Fvm  Ch.  fa»  A»- 

do?a>,  Mass.,  April  19. 
UOGETT,  Be?.  JAMES  D.,  from  the  Ch.  bx  Lsav- 

enworth,  Kan.,  Mi^,  29. 
UGHTBODT,  Be?.  THOMAS,  from  tha  Ch.  in 

MUbum,IU.,  March  22. 
MANWELL,  Be?.  BENJAMIN  F  ,  from  the  Ch.  ia 

Mattapoisett,  Mass..  May  1. 
MABTYN,  Be?.  SANDFOBD  S.,  from  the  Ch.  in 

Newington,  Conn.,  AprU  27. 
MoABTHUB,  Be?.  HENBY  G.,  from  tha  Ch.  la 

GriggsVuie,  IU.,Mayl. 
MEBBILL,  Re?.  GEOBGB  B.,  from  the  1st  Ch.  la 

Henrietta,  N.  T. 
MEBBILL,  Be?.  OBVILLE  W.,  from  tha  Ch.  la 

Anamom,  lo.,  April  4. 
OSBOBNE,  B«?.  OTBUS  P.,  from  the  Oh.  fa» 

tol,  B.  I.,  June  7. 
PIOKETT,  Be?.  OYBUB,  from  tha  Oh.  ia 

Oona.,  April  26k 
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AMERICAN  CONGREGATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

BUSINESS  MEETING. 
The  Serenteentli  Annnel  Meeting  (^  the  American  Gongr($;Ktion«l  A»- 
socialion  (agreeably  to  notice  in  the  Congregationalist  and  Becorder)  ma 
held  Mh;  21, 1870,  at  13  k.,  in  their  rooms.  No.  40  Winter  Street. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  bj  the  President,  Hon.  E.  S.  Tob^, 
and  prayer  was  offered  by  Rct.  Francis  Horlon,  of  Barrington,  B.  L 
Hie  minutes  of  the  last  Annnal  Meeting  were  read  and  ^proved. 
The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Directors,  of  the.  Librai;  Cnnmittoe,  and 
the  Treasurer  were  read  and  referred  to  the  Board  of  DiKcton  for  p«Ut 
cation. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensning  year: — 
I'retidejU. 
Hob.  EDWARD  S.  TOBET,  Boston. 
Vice-Ptesidmtt. 
Ber.  Georoe  E.  Adams,  s.  d.,  Bniiawick,  Me. 
Hon.  William  W.  Thomas,  Portland,  He. 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Boutok,  d.  d.,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Hon.  William  C  Clabkb,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Rev.  Habtet  D.  Kitcbel,  ».  c,  Middleburj,  Vt. 
Rev.  Jacob  Ide,  d.  d.,  Medwaj,  Mass. 
Rev.  Sbth  Sweetses,  d.  d.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Hon.  Samuel  Willistom,  Eastbampton,  Mass. 
Rev.  Thomas  Shepabd,  d.  d^  Bristol,  R.  L 
Hon.  Ahob  C.  Babbtow,  FroTidence,  R,  L 
Rev.  Leonabd  Bacon,  d.  d..  New  HaveD,  Conn. 
Hon.  William  A.  Bcckihgbam,  Norwich,  Codd. 
Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  i>.  ».,  New  York  C3ty. 
Rev.  Rat  Palheb,  d.  d.,  New  York  City. 
Rev.  Wm.  Ives  Budington,  d.  d.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Rev,  Ibkakl  W.  Andrews,  d.  d.,  Marietta,  O. 
Rev.  Samuel  Wolcott,  d.  b.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Rev.  Nathaniel  A.  Htdb,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Rev.  Julian  M.  Stubtevakt,  d.  d.,  Jacksonville,  HI. 
Rev.  Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  d.  d.,  Chicago,  111. 
Rev.  John  J.  Miter,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 
Rev.  Tbukan  M.  Post,  d.  d.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Ber.  JsssK  GunmsETy  Dubuque,  lows. 
Hob.  Chaklbs  6.  Hajoi okd,  Omahi^  Neb. 
Ber.  GsOKGs  Mooab,  d.  d^  Qnkkiid,  OaL 
Ber.  Hkskt  Wilkes,  d.  d^  Moolreal,  Que. 


Bdwakd  8.  ToBXT,  Boston.  Ezra  Fabhswoktb,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Gakmbeb    Gbkbes     Hubeard,  Samuel  D.  Wasseit,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Esqiy  Boston.  Sakuel  Johksok,  Esq^  Boston. 

Bsv.BoruB  AxDESSox,  ikd.,  Bos-  Ber.  Edwdt  B.  Webb,  d.  d.,  Bos 

lB&  too. 

Ber.   AoQxnrcB    C   Thompsoh,  Hod.  Bufus  S.  Fxost,  Boston. 

IK  dl,  BoElon.  J.  BussELL  Brabfosd,  Esq.,  Bos 
JOHV  FiELift,  Esq.,  Boston.  ton. 

Ber.   Alovxo    H.   Qui^,  d.  d.,  Wic  C.  Strong,  Esq^  Brighton. 

HewBedfiavd.  Ber.  H.  IL  Dexter,  d.  d.,  Boston. 

Bet.  ISAAC  P.  LANGWOBTHY,  Bostcm. 

RtcoriiMg  Seereiarf. 
Bet.  DANIEL  P.  NOTES,  Boston. 


JAMES  P.  MELLEDGE,  Esq^  Boston. 

Audtiar, 
JULIUS  A.  PALMEB,  Esq.,  Boston. 

On  motkm  of  Bev.  Daniel  P.  Nojes,  the  following  Besolations  were 
mored,  and  after  free  and  earnest  remarks  thej  were  unanimous] j  adopted. 

1.  SeMohed,  That  this  ABsociation  recognizes  with  gratitude  the  interest 
so  warmlj  manifested  by  both  clergymen  and  laymen  of  all  parts  of  the 
eoontry,  in  the  erection,  during  this  Jubilee  year,  of  a  Congregational 
House  in  Boston. 

2.  Remdoed,  That  we  are  profoundly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that, 
in  oonnecdon  with  the  indispensable  gifls  of  the  wealthier  members  of  ou 
parishes,  it  is  the  doty  and  privilege  of  every  Gongregationalist  to  bear  a 
part  in  thb  work,  and  that  earnest  efforts  should  l>e  made  by  the  {uistors, 
deacons,  and  othei'  influential  members  of  our  churciies,  to  secure  st^me  con- 
tribution to  this  object — be  it  ever  so  small  —  from  every  meml>er  of  their 
congxegations,  old  and  young,  and  that  the  names  of  all  such  givers  should 
be  entered  upon  a  permanent  record,  to  be  kept  forever  in  the  archives  ol 

the  Assooation. 

Adjourned.  PANIEL  P.  NOTES, 
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ODSGSEOUIOKU. 


■■■iiCfadABtfrwB  aBudetilK  ocwdis,  "KseHpXDdlmM.'  Stt 
d  wmM  tm  Mnnp  ii  0m  fccfing  thai  it  nooiE  to  be  no  longs  m  apoi 
i^  tte  ^UBkno*  ■favgniie.  ^m  ihemMlive  is  not  wotf  cr  wwwt, 
•w.    fttfiwi  iiwiMfc  Id  pve  }jbK<  to  otliBr  sod  prassmg  caOe  an 


r  Guuvenbcm  of  Juroi  2,  at  iscv  Xcva,  mdofscd  tiw 
^b  «f  bdCn*  m  CongregHiaoal  Hauae  «t  Boaton  ae  one  of  ibe  Ame 
(MM  dbjeaa  fat  Ifemnial  offerioge  diia  Jobilee  ycKC.  But  kading  man  of 
fc^OwiTf ■>"■■!, om  (^Sew  Enehrod.  m  fl>e  diacgamons, pronoonoed  it  thk 
a^Brt  atiii*t  all  ofitos  as  camiDg  natiiTBlly  asd  neceeaanly  into  the  bra- 
pMHid.  aod  KB  demanding  Qteral  ptte.  Tbe  great  Mflmonal  Convantiafi 
M  Qneago  took  mmilar  ground,  and  mtanimoiiah'  commended  tbe  ol^ed  me 
af  gnH  naliofl  inqiortanee  ;  aad  tbe  Triennial  OonToitim,  cmsisting  at 
fHtan  and  dtHef^am  frnn  tbe  Congiegatioaal  chartbes  in  Indiana,  Illi- 
■H,  Midiigan,  WiKcmnn,  Miiiiwiaula,  loiwm,  XDaMxiri,  and  KaTwati.  tccdb- 
m^ded,  nnaniiBomlT,  tbai  tbe  cborcbes  rcpreacnted  in  tbat  Coaventioa 
xmK  fts  T^ar  tbe  mm  of  Fim  Tbocsahd  Dollaks  in  aid  tf  Has 
algecL  Fadore.  tntetligent  membere  t^  tbe  dinrehes,  and  many  otbes, 
anr  and  a&r  off.  are  urgent  for  tbe  immediate  election  of  the  Congrega- 
Inal  HotMC.  Tbe  Directors  neitber  aak.  nor  can  tfaer  expect,  a  more  cor- 
rt  of  tbe  great  object  tbey  have  in  riew,  or  more  freqaeni  or 


Taaid  in  creating,  fostering.and  rightly  directiog  this  favorable  poblic  eeti- 
fi^eat  bv  occupied  verr  modi  of  tbe  time  of  tbe  Correspotiding  Secretary 
Sv  tfe  year  noir  ekiaing.  To  help  make  this  favoring  sentiment  araihUe 
far  fOK&ai  porpoMS.  >mall  bat  neat  certificates  of  lifiMBembenfaip  ban 
baoi  prepared,  and  a-copy  —  witb  a  printed  clraUar  expUining  the  sum, 
^riatpogtbeir  acoeptaoce  at  a  anmof  not  less  than  one  dollar  eadi.  to  con- 
rtkate  llie  girer  a  life-member  of  this  Association  — has  been  «enl  to  the 
m1  ehnrcbes  IhroogfaoDt  tbe  United  States,  and  brorable  n- 
e  beginning  to  reach  tbe  Secretary's  desk. 

f  wilb  tfaif  Ecrriee,  tbe  Library  bas  recdvtd  from  him 
^id  las  devoted  assistant  much  attentioo.  The  atvompanying  report  of  the 
T>iMj  Cmnmitlee  will  give  all  needed  parttcoknt  on  this  topic 

TWic  has  been  eoostderablo  delay  in  issuing  tbe  cironlars  ahov»  rtSuriA 
to,  far  the  pnrpoee  of  adjusUnf  namf  vety  important  questioas  arising  oat 
«f  the  enaaedion  or  groaping  nnder  anv  reoT  wH  a«r  affiliated  Coitgtrafa- 
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dubs,  trustees  of  colleges  and  theological  seminaries,  and  **  the  thoMtad 
and  one  '*  smaller  gatherings  of  this  sort,  for  which  there  are  now  no  atiil^ 
able  provisions ;  and  for  these  purposes  alone  this  object  appeals  espeda^jr 
to  Boston  givers. 

Not  onlj  does  Providence  mark  this  city  as  the  spot  where  the  Coitgi«- 
gational  House  should  stand  because  it  was  the  early  home  of  the  PilgrioHi 
and  is  confessedly  the  place  whence  have  ^ne  forth  the  principles  of  Quia* 
tian  and  civil  liberty  as  from  no  other  in  the  wide  worid,  but  the  same  Pror- 
idence  plainly  indicates  this  fifth  Jubilee  tear  of  the  landing  of  the  ^t> 
grims  as  the  time  when  this  proposed  monument  to  their  memoiy  should  be 
reared,  and  when  those  who  live  within  easy  reach,  and  many  in  plain  81^^ 
of  the  same  should  make  immediate,  and,  if  need  be,  self-sacrificing  eflhiti 
to  lead  the  way  by  most  liberal  memorial  offerings.  *  .    ^ 

But  this  object  appeals  to  all  our  Congregational  churches,  aa  a  eomoKNi 
interest  centres  in  it.  The  strengthening  of  our  own  churches  in  this  cilj, 
the  perpetuity  and  extension  of  our  polity  here,  the  increase  of  our  mend 
and  Christian  forces  at  this  focal  point  of  the  denomination,  is  of  incalodft- 
ble  worth  to  all  lesser  centres,  whither  the  lines  of  Christian  influence-  nm 
hence.  Raising  the  fountain  at  all  gives  necessarily  increased  power  todl 
the  outflowing  streams.  Every  substantial  good  to  the  metropolis  of  New 
England  is  a  substantial  good  to  all  New  England,  and  so  to  all  our  churdiee 
wherever  found.  Every  added  element  of  Christian  power  to  this  Home  of 
the  Pilgrims  will  give  increased  power  to  every  Congregational  church  in 
the  land.  In  some  respects  the  nearer,  geographically,  the  outlying  churdies 
are,  the  more  immediately  they  will  share  the  benefits  of  the  Congregational 
House  at  Boston.  But  the  difference  is  hardly  more  than  appreciable* 
For  distances  that  once  seemed  impassable  are  now  reckoned  of  little  mo- 
ment  Indeed,  so  conscious  of  this  fact  are  our  remotest  churches,  that  the 
most  urgent  calls  for  the  Congregational  House  come  from  them.  One  of 
the  very  first  contributions  our  present  Secretary  received  was  from  a  Con- 
gregational missionary  in  India ;  another  was  from  a  Congregational  mis- 
sionary in  Colorado.  The  call  for  a  ''  Home,"  a  place  to  which  interested 
inquirers  may  be  directed  to  find  the  principles  and  history  of  Congrega- 
tionalism, and  to  which  all  Congregationalists  shall  belong,  comes  from  Kan- 
sas, Missouri,  and  the  Pacific  coast  with  more  importunity  than  from  any 
other  part  of  our  great  field.  However  long  the  lines  out  upon  which  these 
pioneer  brethren  may  run,  they  want  to  be  sure  that  the  other  end  has 
a  firm  hold  upon  a  fixed  centre ;  that,  when  asked  where  they  came 
from,  or  to  what  they  belong,  or  where  Congregationalism  is,  they  shall  no 
longer  be  embarrassed  for  a  specific  and  satisfactory  answer.  The  contena- 
plated  Congregational  House,  with  its  Library,  for  their  purposes  the  com- 
pletest  in  the  world,  with  the  offices  of  all  the  benevolent  societies  whidi 


ri'dM>Aef«attf  Sew  £(iflnditmt  tnn.  And  alrm^  ibcy 
■  *e  fa-  SflOtli.  ton  rai  thr  INuJAr  envd  :  w>d  in  Arift. 
A  rf  dv  Ma  llkFT  «-iI)  ^  fiymd  :  wtd  >1  if  lao  ahriwt 
■■.rttByan  bcU  in  faDowditf^  id  ilw  *h»Fnw  «i(  iS 

■,  ■>  ilwT  will  V*  hy 
DMM6ftf  m  w*c  vn  A^itt^ 

C  Age,  VVO  gRttt  M^^OM  4F  |liU|NM(U  JiPC  WM^    TCfpnMMH^Q  WM 

^^bdbed  by  fit^  ■■iiiiuuiilu  ar  sttwMru,  and  all  )«m«i«  OwoliM 
dHaHHrtiMa  and  awnpiHiram  are  eracdng  A«sr  Ut^  ta»i  i^yorint 
oSfcH,  each  far  in  •»■  btwA.  H"  Cei^n^atitMlHta  idMm  AmM  M 
la  Meet  U«  xiawvle^^ed  wxat  of  all,  »»4  of  AommIvm  pankalatl;^ 
wm>M  it  net  baout  a  Hrinoi  qaratiaa  ahuhu  lli«y  eaa  keep  AMaadtM 
ii  the  faiggiwJ  «f  ChristiaB  worten  ai  ia  iW  pa^,  and  as  th«  gMd  «r An 
whU  demaDds.  TIbb  object  ^>peala  wM  pecatiar  a^nifioance,  tbewfeT*^ 
Id  everf  OoDgregatiosaltst  wlMivTer  faml,  as  every  am  ia  iniamMd  in  iWe 
perpebritj  and  enfau-gBment  of  hu  own  demxainKtiocMl  forces.  All  OM  that 
If  there  be  weakness  or  iodifierence  at  the  centre,  the  cirviimf<pr^iwe 
qn^j  and  keenly  feels  the  deficiency.  So,  on  the  other  hiuid,  vlg«r 
Kod  energy  and  new  impnkes  and  united  action  at  the  old  ITomMlMri, 
towards  which  all  eyea  are  tamed  for  signals  of  progrmt,  vnlerpriMS  hM- 
aeal,  will  fly  with  lightning  speed  to  (he  extreme*,  carrying  moral  nnd 
Christian  impDlsea  that  will  be  every  way  helpful  ami  inspiring,  IIpn(>«  the 
responBitnlily  of  aiding  in  this  great  work  of  erecting  the  CimgT«ga({onnl 
Hoose  is  tiptm  all  our  churches,  upon  all  the  lineal  and  eoclc*laittcal  do- 
•oendants  of  the  Pilgrims,  wherever  found. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen,  that,  to  realise  the  object  herein  named,  grncmiH 
eontributioRs  must  be  received.  Our  Treasury  now  has  ■iatj-nix  thoUMinit 
aeven  hundred  and  forty-four  dollars  and  twenty<ninc  cent*  at  command  or 
reliably  pledged.  It  will  be  passing  strange  if  a  gomlljr  titimlinr  of  the 
bigbly  favored  of  Boston  and  of  Massachusetts  do  not  mnke  prlncnly  dona* 
tions  this  Jubilee  year,  another  of  which  thej  can  never  cxjwct  to  pe^i  — gl(\i 
in  amount  not  less,  surely,  (iian  they  have  made  to  other  ubjccls  havlug  MO 
stronger  chums,  nor  promising  greater  immediate  or  pcrmanenl  iisef^iineM, 
These  large  donations  are  indispensable  ai  the  initial  point  of  luonasii  u 
evidence  c^  the  appreciation  of  the  olyect  by  ihoie  who  will  hava  the  largtr    , 
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share  of  its  benefits.  And  then  there  ar^  numbers  in  Boston  and  New 
England,  and  not  a  few  out  of  New  England,  who  will  want  to  give  not 
less  than  one  thousand  dollars  each.  One  hundred  such,  it  would  seeiDy 
could  readily  be  found.  Out  of  a  membership  of  three  hundred  thouaandf 
it  would  be  strange  if  every  three  hundred  did  not  furnish  at  least  one  who 
would  love  to  honor  his  Master  in  a  gift  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  doUaiB 
to  rear  this  lasting  memorial  structure  during  this  Jubilee  year. 

Then  the  lesser  sums,  ranging  from  one  dollar  to  hundreds,  if  only  ihej 
can  come  from  the  many,  as  well  as  these  larger  sums  from  the  few,  will 
quickly  make  up  the  sum-total,  and  no  one  will  be  oppressed,  and  then  veiy 
quickly  the  work  of  our  hands  will  *\  be  established  upon  us,'*  and  the  Conr, 
gregational  churches  will  have  a  name  and  a  place  never  before  enjoyed. 

For  a  gift  of  ten  thousand  dollars  and  upwards  the  name  of  the  donorycafe 
his  option,  or  that  of  any  other  one  he  may  select,  —  a  deceased  companioi^ 
child,  or  parent,  —  will  be  placed  at  the  head  of  an  alcove  with  his  likeneei^ 
if  it  can  be  secured,  for  the  sake,  not  only  of  perpetuating  his  memory,  bat. 
to  show  to  posterity  his  appreciation  of  the  principles  and  polity  the  fouoden 
of  our  civil  and  religious  institutions  suffered  so  much  to  establish. 

For  a  gift  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  less  than  ten  thousand,  the  name 
of  the  donor  will  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  section,  or  sweeping  over  as 
many  sections  as  he  gives  thousands. 

For  a  gift  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  less  than  one  thousand,  the  name 
of  the  donor  will  be  duly  honored. 

To  every  person  giving  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars,  a  certificate  of 
Honorary  Life- Directorship  will  be  given,  entitling  the  holder  to  all  the 
privileges  "of  the  Library  for  life,  and  access  to  all  the  meetings  for  discoa- 
sion  and  business,  and  participation  in  the  same,  together  with  the  privilege 
of  voting,  if  a  member  of  a  Congregational  church. 

To  every  donor  of  a  sum  of  not  less  than  one  dollar,  a  little  certificate  of 
Life*Membership  will  be  given,  as  a  pleasant  souvenir  of  this  Jubilee  year, 
having  a  small  engraving  of  the  Mayflower  at  its  start  and  landing.  This 
gives  the  holder  all  the  privileges  of  the  Library  fob  life,  and  of  all  the 
public  meetings  of  the  Association,  together  with  that  of  voting,  if  a  tnemher 
of  a  Congregational  church.  And  the  same  certificate  will  be  given  to  any 
person,  not  a  member  of  a  Ck)ngregational  church,  who  gives  a  sum  not  less 
than  one  dollar,  entitling  the  holder  to  all  the  privileges  named  abovey 
except  that  of  voting. 

Now,  while  the  larger  gifts  are  indispensable,  and  are  confidently  looked 
for,  and  will  be  eagerly  sought,  the  smaller  are  in  like  manner  indispensable ; 
and  that  not  only  for  their  aggregate  amount,  but  also  for  the  value  of  the 
names  of  the  givers  upon  our  books.  This  Jubilee  year  must  bring  us  many 
thousands  of  them.    Why  may  we  not  have  the  entire  membership  of  every 


ir«tMif>(4i«».    )tfc 
r  finMed  tfatttte^  sic  iMtensUd  In  ttm  «li$Nt.  m  lb((ylril1  Ak 

a  BHtlMr  d>e  Infm*  nor  ttM  Mni«1)«>r  ikmMtan 
Md  mgmA  Anw^  ^  the  «tmT<<hf«  wmM  t>« 
1£,  tbfirafare.  «Hk  fMtw  'will  ^{v«  >i)ii  jiMfde 
Aa  IwJin,  &ett  ia  Oe  cma,  qipoiM  «  sntaMe  -MMvsssing:  «iwimiwg«i  tmi 
n^pBM  tben  to  TBbm  tbe  mudm  «f  tb«  4w>0i«,  4e«iptM;n«  vMo^  M« 
immarja^  wiUfife  B^Am,  eadosiiv  tb«  mtrnvj  tn  ^tmA  W  pMtl^ 
ovder  to  die  iit>de>«gtie&.  ^w  oMCifioMm  will  lie  M  oiM^e  KM  tmi  itiA 
ntamed,  and  tbc  uunea  win  aU  be  itify  reMiHed.  Sncli  M  r>tV'm*ntMt{on  m 
tmA  putor  can  readDy  nuke  en  tbe  mtmy  tof>ic«  thM  hixli  th(>  fiWct 
Imkui  named  and  dua  Jabilee  ye*r  mf^ifisi,  tiftd  t>\«  <«nvnKn>tfr  <>r  tlM 
ppriflh  for  8abseri|>ticA3,  and  tbe  distrAntion  of  the  *nfcfpMi\'T^  (vniAi^Tf« 
of  fifb-membership,  will  awaken  new  interest  in  th^  pHn(n{>lMi  An^  t>i>Hiy 
of  tbe  Fagnma,  and  seeare  tbeir  BMre  jast  Kppremiion. 

Tbat  pastors  and  otbcra  may  see  at  a  glaiwe  lome  of  ihf  Mill*  f«HVrtV- 
taut  objects  to  be  acooapUshed  by  the  OongreKttbnftl  llnnwfS  lh«  IXiW- 
Ion  will  here  repeat  in  a  few  words  what  hiw  been  l>«li)rp  nAmmIt  Kitit  mny 
be  (band  sohsttntially  in  their  Fifteenth  Report.  Tliey  wl»h  to  >•  wl  n  irnn^t 
fire-proof  Etructure,  lai^  accessible,  and  central,  In  ll)tR  liiimf  nf  1  VinHiv)^. 
tiooaliBm,  to  accomplish  these  among  many  otlipr  ini|ii)hn)it  nmi'i>t«,  nnm><l^, 
to  gather  within  its  walls  all  the  book*,  pamplileln,  nnitravliiK<i  |n-lnt*i  miinit- 
■cripta,  and  other  mementos  of  the  Pilgrim  niiil  Puritan  fiilhi'M,  llint  will 
iDustrale  their  principles  and  polity,  togtihRr  wllh  nnylhiliit  ninl  ptfr^llilllg 
that  will  make  this  the  best  biblical,  theological,  eiiR|txlli!Nl,  Xi'i-lMttiatli'tll,  ami 
liistorical  library  in  the  world  j  to  fUrnlah  com  mini  1  nil*  room*,  mm  \t>ty  tnwh 
needed,  for  tbe  officers  of  afilliated  bonevulsnt  soi-lntlM,  nl  rcN'tinnliln  rpttUi 
all  under  the  same  roof,  both  for  their  own  oonVeiileilce  ami  lliat  uf  IhcNfl  tthtt 
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bring  in  their  anoual  rontributions.  llius  securing  a.  better  mutual  underelaod- 
ing,  heartier  co-operation,  and  economy  in  working!  to  create  a  oeotnof 
denaminational  and  Christian  correBpondence  with  erery  part  of  (he  world 
■ach  as  now  nowhere  exists,  and  for  which  there  would  be  iheii  here  pecoliar 
facilities;  to  make  a  "  Home"  for  three  thou^aod  Con^egfitional  mini»- 
ters  and  three  hundred  thousand  Gongregaiional  Ciiriiiiian?,  nho  have  not, 
and  never  had,  a  place  on  earth  they  could  call  home,  where  brother  can 
meet  brother,  where  laborers  upon  the  extreme  frontier?,  coming  from  their 
wide  fields,  can  meet,  take  each  other  by  the  hand,  look  each  other  in  the 
fiicb,  report  success,  compare  views,  give  and  receive  suggestions,  leant 
each  other's  trials  and  wants,  and  go  again,  (jiiickened  and  refreshed,  to 
their  chosen  toil ;  to  arrange  for  and  help  on  in  the  gre^t  work  of  giving  a 
Christian  literature  to  Sabbath  schools  and  the  entire  world,  especially  as 
CongregationalisiB  can  eo  much  more  fittingly  do  this  than  any  other  one 
branch  of  the  great  Christian  family ;  lo  cclk-ct,  adjust,  and  aprend  before 
the  public  such  facts  and  statistics  as  shall  reveal  more  fully  and  satisfac- 
torily than  has  ever  yet  been  done  the  moral  wants  of  our  own  country 
and  of  the  world,  and  what  has  been  done  and  is  doing  to  meet  them ;  to 
cnltivate  and  develop  the  forces  of  the  Congregational  churches,  aiming  to 
direct  them  more  and  more  in  the  channels  hi-m  adapted  to  the  highest 
nsefulnesa ;  to  give  larger  and  better  opportunities  for  social  and  Chriatian 
intercourse  in  circumstances  adapted  to  harmonize  conflicting  vifiws,'tiBtiy 
and  strengthen  the  ministry,  and  thus  the  churches,  creating  more  denomi- 
national self-respect,  and  in  this  way  more  fully  securing  the  respect  of 
others ;  and  thus  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  the  great  principles  of  Chris- 
tian and  civil  liberty,  which  underlie  all  our  free  institutions.  All  the  ctm- 
siderations  which  have  given  importance  to  this  subject  in  former  days  ars 
now  pressing  the  more  urgently  year  by  year  as  our  denominational  lin«s 
are  going  forth  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  centrifugal  forces  are  rap- 
idly increasing.  What  can  be  done  to  multiply  and  strengthen  the  nxHral 
ties  that  can  alone  unite  us  should  be  speedily  done,  and  no  reasonable 
outlay  can  be  counted  dear  that  will  aooomplisb  an  object  so  inestimably 
desirable. '  The  deeds  and  principles  of  the  founders  of  our  churches  are 
before  the  public,  and  as  a  denomination  we  must  declare  ourselves  for  m> 
against  them  this  year.  To  be  silent  is  to  betray  indifference.  And  thej 
are  not  mere  words  and  professions,  but  detds,  that  are  now  called  for; 
not  good  cheer,  but  generous  gifts.  Let  them  come  from  every  qtiart^, 
God  grant  they  may  come !  To  Boston,  New  England,  American  Con* 
gregationalists  the  Directors  of  the  American  Congregational  AssociKtioB 
make  this  earnest  and  affectjonate  appeaL  Let  the  love  they  bear  to  «  * 
redeeming  Saviour,  let  the  respect  with  which  they  cherish  the  memoriM 
of  the  noblest,  grandest  ancestry  that  ever  lefl  so  rich  a  heritage  to  thur 
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ived  br  fTcfciwgi? :  Uie  BinWer  of  d«pli>Mi»M  i»ifi?»c4  «f 
rec€ii^  thereiat  Kniig  about  fqwU ;  «hV>a^  vtf  A>m«K 
gmilj  to  tbe  advaoage  of  tbe  librajr.  m  w«U  »  to  tkMifr  wiib  >Kb<MM  iW  f^v« 
chaage  if  made. 

The  Buaber  of  pamphlets  in  the  Librarj  is  not  iMt^urati^v  kaowii,  ni»  <\Mial 
hsTiBg  been  made  at  this  time.  But  an  estimate,  b«>ed  upon  a  |^*rtial  \vuii^ 
ghret  orer  S5,000,  not  inclpding  duplicates*  The  duplicaUMi  bv  »iuiUar  ««tiiuAh\ 
■amber  15,000  more. 

These  Urge  additions  to  the  Library  hare  come  without  cost  </  *  \UilUr«  «^vH^pt 
ftr  ezpreas  charges.  The  largest  angle  donation  was  A\>m  th«»  hoirs  ^if  Mnk  Sam* 
wl  Hnbbard,  being  672  bound  rdumes,  including  biblioaL  ex«gi>iical,  hislorHHU« 
aad  other  woi^    The  entire  list  of  donors  is  as  follows :  — 

Abbott,  Rer.  Edward,  Cambridgeport tM 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  I  ^i^ 

American  Education  Society H  M 

Anderson,  Bey.  Rufus,  D.  D.,  Boston I 

Arms,  Ber.  H.  P.,  d.  d.,  Norwich  Town,  Conn 8 

Atwood,  Bey.  E.  &,  Salem « 

Ayer,  Bey.  Charles  L^  Plainrille,  Conn tl  IBI 

Barstow,  Hon.  A  C,  ProTidence,  B.  I (I  I 

Bartlett,  John  B.,  Esq.,  ProTidence,  R  L U  III 

Baasett,  Ber.  E.  B.,  Warwick,  Manuscripts        ....  5  • 

Beckwith,  Bey.  George  C,  D.  D.,  Boston H 

Board  of  Trade,  Boston d  A 
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Boon,  Allen  P.,  Boston 3 

Brigham,  William,  B^.,  Boston 2 

Brooks,  William  G.,  Eeq.,  Bwton,  Newspaper^  Portrait*         .         .  46  5G 

Burgess,  The  Miues,  Newton  Centre 61  79 

Burnham,  Rev.  A,  W.,  ».  d.,  Eeene,  N.  H. 62  240 

Bamham,  Samuel,  No.  Cambridge      ......  1  4 

Bmb,  Rev.  Charlea  P.,  RochetUr.  N.  Y 1 

Butler  Hospital,  Providence,  R.  I. 13 

Csmpbell,  W.  H.  W.,  Norwich,  Conn 10 

ChaDnioE,  William  F.,  Providence,  E.  1 15 

Cbapin,  J.  B.,  Providence,  R.  L %  t 

Choate,  David,  Esq.,  Eskz 347 

Clapp,  J.  B.,  Boston 4  IB 

Cob^,  Rev.  L.  H.,  Springfield,  Vt 1 

Congre(>atJona]  Pubiislune  Society ..,,,..  3 

Copp,  Kev.  J.  A.,  D.  D.,  ChelsBa 1 

Cro«bj<  P"**"-  Alpheus,  Salem         ........  3 

Cudworth,  Rev.  W.  H.,  East  Boston 1 

CashiDg,  Deacon  Andrew,  Boalon 1  ( 

Davis,  Colonel  W.  W.  H.,  Doylettown,  Pa.         ...         .  1  \ 

Denison,  Rev.  Jobn t 

Durant,  Augustus,  Melroae S  % 

Edwards,  Kev.  Jonathan,  Dedbam 1 

£^l«iton,  Rev.  N.  H.,  Williamstown I 

F^4>er,  Mrs.  D.  L, Newton  Centre S  « 

Gerould,  Rev.  Samuel  L.,  GqlTnown,  N.  H.       .        .        .        .  S  M 

Gilman,  Rev.  E.  W.,  StoniuKton,  Conn.          .....  8  X 

Gould,  Edward,  Portland,  Me 18 

Green,  Samuel  A.,  M.  d.,  Boston 8  SH 

Green,  Samuel  D.,  Cbelaea 1 

Green,  Thomas,  Chelsea I 

Head,  General  Natt,  Concord,  N.  IT ,  8      '         4 

Hodges,  Rev.  R.  M.,  n.  d.,  Cambridga -I 

HooEer.  Rev.  H.  B.,D.D.,  Boston S 

Hooper,  Mra.  N.,  Beverly 490 

Howe,  Rev.  E.G.,  Waukegan,  III SIS 

Hubbard,  Gardiner  U.,  Esq ,  Boston       .  ' 48  893 

Hubbard,  Mrs.  Samurl,  Heirs  of,  itoston 673  98 

Huntington,  E.  B.,  Roxbury S 

Ide,  Rev.  A.  W.,  West  Medway 4 

Johnson,  Mis.  Samuel,  Boston 1  174 

Johnson,  Samuel,  Eeq.,  Boston 1 

King,  Deacon ,  Billerica S 

Kingman,  Abner,  Esq.,  Boston 7  189 

Kingsbury.  Rev.  W.  H.,  West  Woodstock,  Conn 3  II 

Labaree,  Rev.  Jobn  C.,  Randolph g 

Laurie,  Rev.  Thomas,  d.  a.,  Providenc«,  R.  I.         .         .         .         .  % 

Lawrence,  Rev.  John,  Reading 1 

Leavitt,  T.  H.,  Boston I 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Wales,  Groton 1 

Loring.  F.  W.,  and  C.  F.  Atkinson,  BcMton 1 

Mandell,  Rev.  William  A.,  Cambridge 1 

Marvin,  T.  R.,  and  Son,  Boston S  S 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society 8 

McEwen,  Rev.  Robert,  d.  d..  New  London,  Conn. ....  85  IM 

Means,  Rev,  James  H.,  Dorchester S  S$ 

Helledge,  James  P.,  Esq.,  Boston 8 


FxaBev&,  GnmwIIIb. 
BowdL  Ber.  J^  fin  FmoBft,  Cal. 


UdoCL  J.  IL.  Awidenoe.  JL  1 


TMar,  Geor^^  H^  m.  i»^  Sew  Tok 
Ti jlor,  SMimri  H^  ri>  n^  Andow 
Temple.  Ber.  J.  H^  Fruun^ham  . 
TeBDCT.  Ber.  £.  P^  TopAM 
IVMnpaon.  Ber.  A.  C^  n.  i^^  BoflKm 
rmiloir.  Ber.  H.  B.  East  Cambridge 
TailL  £.  JL.  Wcstxster  . 
Taill  Mn.  Jomj^  Palmer 
VmtoiL,  Ber.  John  A,  Soadi  Boston 
Ward.  Tbomas  W^  Shrewsbimr 
Wardwell,  W.  H^  Boston 
Warrea,  Ber.  L  P.,  d.  d.,  Kewtoo  Centre 
Wells,  Walter,  Portland,  Jle. 
IViggin,  John  K.,  Botton   .        • 
Wintbrop,  Hbn.  &  C^  Boiton 
Wood,  Bartholomew,  Newton  Centre 

2.  Tbe  process  of  cataloguing  the  boand  TolunMs  ha*  |^m«k  t>n  an  tkM  a»  ^K^ 
Tarioos  dades  of  the  Assistant  Librarian  haro  allow^lt  and  «H\niii«)«^ra\v)i^  )M»IJk^vMi 
has  been  mad^  Neafi^  aU  the  bound  Tolumos  aro  now  oataUyn«nl,  fk\\\\  a  U>||t^ 
ning  has  been  made  upon  the  pamphlets,  taking  ftnit  X\wm^  m«vil  n«Hii4)  aU\v^I  u^ 
Tarious  sets  in  the  list  of  bound  volumes*  Another  ^vimr  will  ilonhtliHNi  t'lHni^Wl^^ 
the  work  as  to  the  yolumes ;  a  longer  time  will  l)o  rtH(uiiiit<»  for  the  |mm)0«U«tii. 

8.  The  system  o£  exchanges  is  fully  cstablishtHl  by  th«  Libravlun  wMh  \\\\\^Y 
libraries;  —  the  Boston  City,  Atheneum,  Mawaohusc^tts  lliilorioal  Stu^ivly,  lUr 
rard  College,  Antiquarian,  Essex  Institute,  Now  i)«dfurd  (^ity^  YaU  rulli^na, 
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FennsflTanut  Historical  Societ}-,  Brown  Universitj,  and  Preebyterian  Historical 
Society  h»ve  been  in  this  connection  ilie  pnat  year.  The  indefatigable  labor  of 
the  Librarian  in  thit  particuhu-  liestrves  mentioo. 

4.  Need*.  It  ia  hardiy  wortb  wbile  to  iaj  Uiat  tba  jirtt  need  ii  a  itiitable  Li- 
brary Bailding.  Hit  it  so  fully  underttood,  for  Om  general  protperitf  at  tba 
AMOCiation,  that  its  mention  here  b  sufficienL 

The  Library,  at  a  special  need,  wanta  montg  to  be  used  in  bhtding.  Donaliou 
for  thit  parpoee  would  make  available  much  that  it  now  hidden.  Not  •  *olims 
hat  been  bound  the  put  year. 

Money  it  more  imparaiieelf  demanded  to  enable  the  Librarian  to  avail  himaelf 
of  opportunitjet  to  purcbate  works,  tuch  at  local  and  denominatioDal  liletories,  aa 
tliey  are  offered  for  sale.  These  opportunities  are  rare,  and  such  works  drop  out 
of  tight.  The  already  very  Taluable  collection  of  Ibe  writings  of  the  early  New 
England  fatheis,  such  at  the  Mathers  (of  which  the  Library  has  forly-four  bound, 
without  reckoning  the  unbound),  needs  to  be  increased  whenever  the  covet«d 
books  are  available. 

The  Library  it  already  very  creditable.  In  cet-taia  departmenis  it  is  very 
Taluable.  It  is  rich  in  denominational  history,  American  and  especially  Now 
England  periodicals,  ecclesiastical  minutes  (in  wluch  this  library  is  uneqnalled), 
denominational  newspapers,  and  local  histcvy. 

The  Committee  refera  with  pleasure  to  the  known  efficiency  and  ability  of  the 
Librarian  and  Assistant  Librarian.  Tha  Librarian  is  remarkably  successful  in 
eSbrtt  to  increase  the  Library,  and  hat  that  tliorougli  knowledge  of  bibliog- 
raphy essential  to  this  position.  The  Astittanl  Idbrarian  is  well  known  to  every 
regular  vititant  of  the  roomt  as  thorongUy  convenant  with  all  parts  of  the 
Library,  and  thoroughly  qualified  in  her  departmenl.  The  rooms.  It  is  well 
known,  are  open  every  day,  and  tdl  parts  of  the  day,  and  the  Committee  is  glad 
to  testify  the  perfect  order  and  system  wUcb  (he  Library  displays,  and  the  good 
condition  in  which  this  property  is  now  found. 

Beepectfutly  submitted, 

A.  H.  QUINT,  >  „       .  .    r-, 

DANIEL  P.  NOYES,;  t^""™""  <*"  <*<  i-ihwy- 

Boston,  Mass.,  May  24, 1870. 

For  the  Treasurer's  Keport  see  page  448.    Donations  of  books  luve  beeo 
frequent  and  generous.     See  List  of  Donors  on  pages  457  -  459. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

la  behalf  of  the  Directors, 

ISAAC  P.  LANGWORTHT, 

CarrwpBwrftiy  Sttrttarjf. 


>^ii«rfi&»  aig  .tfTniMaa  ■man  -am-i^i^'  a  "  FHj«  lf)tlM*tth. 

OFnCSKS  Fv*«  »»»-M 

BxT.  LEONARD  BACON,  o.  iv.  N«w  lUvm  IVhHv 

Ber.  Joseph  P,  Tnojirsos,  i>.  iv.  Nfw  Yi>rV. 
A1.PBBD  8.  Baknrs,  Emi^  llrtxtklrn,  N.  Y, 
Iter.  RtCBARD  S.  Storrs,  Jr..  i>.  11.,  tlriHiklj'n,  N.  Y, 
BcT.  HcKRT  U.  Storrs,  t<.  !>.,  Ilntitklvn,  N,  Y, 
Hon.  Bradford  R.  Woait,  Altmn)-,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  Thomas  Wickk*,  d.  d.,  Jwiiituinwii,  N.  Y, 
RcT.  O.  E.  Daooktt,  h.  d.,  N..w  Mnvfii.  Ciiiii. 
Hon,  Wm.  A,  BucKiNHiiAM,  Niirwtoli,  (Viim. 
R«T.  Edwards  A.  Pahk,  h.  p.,  Anilovrr,  Mhm. 
Rev.  Mare  Hopkins,  d.d.,  WillUMiotowi),  Mhm. 
Rev.  Isaac  P.  Lanowortiiy,  Diwioii,  Miwi. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Manniko,  :>.  d.,  Ituilun,  Mnm. 
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Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  ll.  d.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Hod.  Reuben  A.  Chapman,  ll.  d.,  Monson,  Mass. 

Rev.  John  O.  Fiske,  d.  d.,  Bath,  Maine. 

Rev.  B.  P.  Stone,  d.  d.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Rev.  H.  D.  KiTCHEL,  d.  d.,  Middleburj,  Vt. 

Hon.  John  B.  Page,  Rutland,  Yt. 

Hon.  Amos  C.  Barstow,  Providence,  R  L 

Rev.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  d.  d.,  Jacksonville,  BL 

S.  B.  GooKiNS,  Esq.,  Chicago,  111. 

Rev.  Julius  A.  Reed,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Rev.  George  F.  Magoun,  d.  d.,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

Rev.  Truman  M.  Post,  d.  d.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rev.  Andrew  L.  Stone,  d.  d.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Rev.  Samuel  Wolcott,  d.  d.,  Cleveland^  Ohio. 

IVuttees. 


Rev.  Wm.  Ives  Budington,  d.  d. 
Rev.  Milton  Badger,  d.  d. 
Rev.  Rat  Palmer,  d.  d. 
Rev.  Christopher  Cushino. 

HSNRT  C.  BOWEN,  Esq. 

Alfred  S.  Barnes,  Esq. 
James  W.  El  well,  Esq. 
N.  A.  Calkins,  Esq. 
William  Allen,  Esq. 
Samuel  Holmes,  Esq. 
Robert  D.  Benedict,  Esq. 


Rev.  George  B.  Bacon. 
Rev.  J.  Clement  French. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Everest, 
S.  Nelson  Davis,  Esq. 
Charles  Gould,  Esq. 
A.  S.  Hatch,  Esq.  ^ 

Jambs  H.  Storrs,  Esq. 
Wm.  Henrt  Smith,  Esq. 
H.  H.  Van  Dtkb,  Esq. 
DwiGHT  Johnson,  Esq. 
Rev.  G.  B.  Wilcox. 


Officers  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees :  — 

Corresponding  Secretaries, 

Rev.  ray  PALMER,  d.  d.,  49  Bible  House,  New  York. 

Rev.  CHRISTOPHER  GUSHING,  16  Tremont  Temple,  Boston. 

Tretuurer  and  Recording  Secretarg. 
N.  A.  CALKINS,  146  Grand  Street,  New  York. 


The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


M.  A.  CALKINS, 
Bnording  SecreUvg. 
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cases,  it  is  not  the  greater  and  more  oonspicooas  acts  of  an  individual 
Christian,  so  much  as  the  lesser  and  hardly  noticed  useful  words  and  deeds 
of  every  day,  that  give  its  chief  value  to  his  life,  so  it  is,  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent,  by  unimposing  and  often  not  widely  known  good  offices  on  be- 
half of  ministers,  churches,  and  the  common  Christian  cause,  that  the  Unioo 
fulfils  its  end.  It  seeks  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  strengthening  the  hands 
of  pastors,  especially  in  the  missionary  fields,  and  of  helping*  forward  the 
plans  and  efforts  of  those  who  are  laboring  to  build  up  our  institutions  ef 
Christian  learning.  >As  in  former  years,  it  has  rendered  valuable  aid  to 
churches  in  want  of  suitable  pastors,  and  to  ministers  desiring  to  find 
churches  in  which  their  services  are  needed ;  this  both  in  the  £asl  and 
in  the  West  Through  its  extensive  correspondence  it  has  done  not  m 
little,  it  is  believed,  to  develop  and  sustain  fraternal  feeling  between  brelb* 
Fen  in  the  widely  separated  sections  of  our  country  by  giving  to  those  sta- 
tioned in  each  more  or  less  intelligence  as  to  what  has  been  projected  ct 
accomplished  in  the  others.  A  very  considerable  amount  of  this  sort  of 
work  needs  constantly  to  be  done. 

More  than  in  any  former  year  the  rooms  of  the  Union  at  the  Bible 
House  in  New  York  have  been  visited  by  those  representing  our  chnrehes 
and  interested  in  their  growth.  Our  table  is  furnished  with  some  of  the 
best  of  the  religious  journals  that  circulate  among  the  Congregational 
ministers  and  churches.  A  brother  visiting  the  city  can  here  enjoy  a 
quiet  hour  in  reading,  or,  if  he  chooses,  in  writing  his  letters  home.  In 
the  room  No.  49  the  Clerical  Union  o€  Congregational  ministers  of  New 
York  and  vicinity  has  continued  to  meet  on  the  second  Monday  of  each 
month,  and  the  attendance  has  been  uniformly  good,  and  the  exercises  rich 
in  interest  This  meeting  furnishes  opportunity  for  the  interchange  of 
brotherly  greetings  and  the  discussion  of  such  important  practical  questions 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  hour  press  on  the  attention  of  those  whose  vocation 
it  is  to  give  direction  to  popular  thought  During  the  last  year  a  movement 
looking  to  a  closer  sympathy  in  Christian  work  originated  in  this  fraternal 
circle,  which  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  social  conference  of 
churches  in  this  neighborhood  at  regular  intervals.  The  meetings  already 
held  have  been  eminently  successful ;  and  this  gathering  of  ministers  and 
delegates  from  the  churches  for  consultation  and  fellowship  is  likely  to  be 
fruitful  of  good  in  many  ways,  as  it  is  designed  to  be  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment. The  sooner  such  conferences  are  organized  among  neighboring  Con- 
gregational churches  all  over  our  country,  the  better.  The  closer  the  con- 
tact and  sympathy  between  the  several  bodies  of  believers,  the  more  orderly 
and  effective  will  be  their  working  for  the  common  ends. 

As  it  was  one  of  the  original  objects  of  the  Union,  specified  in  its  constitu- 
tion, to  provide  '*  parochial  and  pastoral  libraries,''  a  little  has  been  done  the 


I  vr-  V,  .w  ri.i<wt 

te  M  it  aiqr  kMM  the  fOTME,  mB  the  iwlLiLim  rf  aar  AewmaMiaM,  «■<  «* 
ikBAend  s^pat^ri  tfcai**.  ■iiil'm,  if  iiw  timet  pJigi— » yaww^ 


I,  bj  wWbh  m  )M;gw 
dmilMiga  i^ ibcHc  nki^le  joamale  Hay  be  aUnmni.  M  tbe  fHim  WirtA- 
■ig  of  the  Binisii;  and  chordiei.  and  ia  a  saj  to  add  ako  U  ibe  wiaaapew 
•f  A/tVwama.  Tbe  deta«k  (W  tUs  ana^eweat  will  b*  a&BOOBced  ti  M 
cari  J  day,  if  bo  imibreM^  ab)4ade  ariaeit. 

Soaw  prt^rcM  bas  beea  made  dnriag  tbe  jear  as  rt^aids  lb«  Mcarinf  «f 
lots  oa  wbidi  diarebes  mmj  be  baih  oa  dw  great  lulroad  tboraai^Ama  «( 
Iba  WesL  A  very  libenl  ^irit  has  Men  nuuiifiMitf^  by  tboM  who  hut* 
the  man^emeDt  of  these  liaee  of  travel,  ao  tu-  as  ihey  ba<r«  b«en  ooi^ftrrad 
with  on  tfa«  nbject.  It  is  not  deemed  desirable  ta  take  up  kitt  beferaband, 
to  be  bdd  ID  trast  till  tbej  are  needed,  for  this  reason,  Muong  otber»i  that 
it  ■■  not  possible  to  tell,  at  tbe  vei?  beginning  of  new  towns,  where  it  VMy 
be  denraUe  to  plaM  the  chareh  when  the  time  to  buiM  nctiially  MTiv«>. 
A  lot  chosen  long  beforehand  migfat  be  found,  when  wanted,  to  b«  in  ft 
position  altogether  nnsnitable.  It  is,  however,  a  great  thing  (o  have  the 
pledge  of  tbe  director^  of  important  roads  that  good  lota  for  cliiin^hes 
shall  be  fively  given  when  they  are  actually  needi-d.  As  the  huilding  of 
cborches  is  sure  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  thcw  corporations  In  vari- 
ous ways,  it  may  be  pretty  certainly  anticipated  that  llioir  pledge  will  be 
made  good. 


Every  year's  experience  renders  more  manifest  and  urgent  Hip  duty  of 
aiding  the  new  churches  in  tbe  vast  regions  tliat  ari^  ko  raplilly  beronilng 
settled,  as  well  as  weak  churches  in  some  of  the  older  SihIos,  In  erecting 
booses  of  worship.  The  waste  of  labor  and  expense  incurred  when  inlnls- 
tera  are  sent  as  pn.stors  to  church  organizniion*  llmt  havo  no  plneci  fif  wor- 
ship is  paiDful  to  contemplate.  Years  of  wi^nknesa,  nnd  often  llin  tulnl  loos 
of  ^le  opportunity  when  auccess  was  ponililo,  are  in  many  msei  the  Inevl. 
table  result  of  such  a  state  of  thing*.  On  Ihti  oilier  hand,  givnn  a  iloMen  nr 
two  faithful  Christian  men  and  women  at  any  importaiil  piilnl,  taffnlhtr  with 
a  tanctuary,  and  it  is  nearly  certain  ihnt  the  inlliience  of  ilin  gnopel  nf 
Christ  will  soon  become  effective,  and  will  permaii'-nllj'  (M-rvailq  ami  fiish 
ion  tbe  commnnity. 
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A  noble  work  id  this  departmeDt  has  been  accomplished  the  past  year. 
Not  only  is  the  number  of  churches  that  have  been  assisted  large,  bat  an 
unusual  number  of  these  are  churches  located  at  specially  important  points. 
Some  of  these  have  received  grants  larger  than  the  ordinary  amount  This, 
however,  has  been  because,  in  those  cases,  individual  friends  or  churches 
have  given  us  the  extra  sums  with  instructions  to  make  them  special 
grants.  While  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Union,  in  view  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  present  and  prospective  applications,  to  adopt  a  higher  scale  in  the 
amount  of  its  appropriations,  until  the  contributions  for  this  purpose  are 
much  more  liberal  than  at  present,  there  are  in  some  positions  churches 
whose  relative  importance  is  so  great,  and  their  need  of  ample  chnrdl 
accommodations  so  immediate  and  pressing,  that  the  Board  esteem  it 
most  fortunate  when  personal  friends  or  interested  churches  give  far 
their  benefit  special  additional  sums.  These  are  always  applied  acoord* 
ing  to  instructions,  the  Union  giving  at  the  same  time  its  ordinary  amoant 
of  aid. 

The  entire  nnmber  of  applications  on  the  table  of  the  Board  during  the 
year  has  been  over  one  hundred. 

The  whole  number  of  churches  to  which  grants  have  been  paid  within 
the  year  is  sixty-six. 

The  number  of  churches  to  which  the  Union  stands  pledged  by  vote,  at 
the  commencement  of  another  year,  is  thirty-four. 

The  churches  to  which  grants  have  been  paid  as  above  are  distributed 
among  the  States  as  follows :  7— 


Maine 

.     1 

New  Hampshire    . 

1 

Vermont  . 

.     1 

Massachasetts 

S 

Rhode  Island    . 

.     1 

New  York 

6 

New  Jersey 

.     1 

Ohio 

S 

Illinois 

.     7 

Michigan 

2 

Wisconsin 

.    6 

Iowa 

9 

Missoari    . 

.  10 

Kansas 

3 

Nehraski . 

.     2 

Colorado  Ter. 

2 

Wyoming  Ter. 

.     I 

Dacotah  Ter. 

I 

California 

.     6 

Loaisiana 

S 
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The  Board  are  glad  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  state  that  up  to  the 
present  time  no  church  applying  whose  case  was  such  as  to  make  it  fairly 
a  candidate  for  aid,  according  to  our  fixed  principles  of  action,  has  been 
turned  away  without  assistance.  It  has,  however,  been  found  necessary 
in  many  cases  to  grant  sums  less  than  those  asked  for  and  really  needed. 
The  past  year  has  been  one  in  which  the  raising  of  money  at  the  East,  for 
religious  and  educational  purposes,  generally  has  been  very  difficult;  and 


n.  •  (ilap  m  siae  hubdreJ  pcifl*.  NkM  iV'  «W.w  tuw  tw^ti  Wv  Km  K 

hat  liae  aioa:  tnvair-fiiie  hoiMi^;*  tuttv  h(<Mi  <>n>.-*^A     \t>MV  ^M»>wa>  k 
here  tha>  al  ibt  a(lt«r  poiM  tviwvvn  1V«  M.vih  iin4  K'r\>).Hk.     TW  \\>A' 

cfanrrli  k  ihe  bvM  in  tW  t»wn, «  vrr.t  «r«t  aw.t  ^^s)lV<MtK4(t  thMWAy 
et  W  M  n  ne,  — Willi  •  to<r«>r  mh)  tpirv:  iIh>  »)■«)«>  )>lMMH^t  tv<  iW  wt« 
wbo  hat  done  conoideralilr  wnri  wiUt  W  ova  Km^U     IV  «|u«v  >»>  tts>W«4i 
t  <k>a  ovdit  to  bim.     H«  )uh  aW  kUi  »»•'«<)  IViikI*  Kit  tW  i>\)h>hkw  >>!  Imiht- 
mt  of  ike  proncdi  of  bif  own  pnipvNt.  Iti  itn^  *ni<iittil  >>l'  »iwt>tlMt^  i\V«f 
).     It  wu  (bnnd  to-dky  that  ahitui  $  4,V0  km  nixhiK,).  >ii  «.t.lt)t.>H  h\  «)t  oHtf 
•et  all  hilb  Mil  loAw  tl«#  hnwH'  (Vm  rtl'  >I»M      h  wm  >«V>  hkA 
ler,  mn6  all  wei«  not  pmrnl  who  w*r«  tvlliol  H)ntH  h\  Hlwi  l>Hl  (h<«»  wttt    i 
lined  tiw  amoant,  luWHhinB  <">«<  nl*  It  itH>l  HHititfliti)  ihii  twU)ti>0'     INl    1 
1  HTman  on  Obt  rrivilt<jt«S  tram  thn  Wiwln  '  \V«  *iv  I  Iw  |nHt|tlt\  th«  i)mM(i   ' 
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of  Hia  pasture,'  die  house  was  dedlcatad  to  tbe  worahip  of  God,  to  tba  ytf  ^ 
the  people.  It  has  cost  them  about  S  3,000,  including  the  t  SOO  pledged  by  lie 
Union.  Tbey  are  not  many,— twenty-eight  memben  in  all;  but  now  bavuig 
'  a  local  habitation  *  as  well  as  '  a  name '  will  grow  and  do  great  good  in  liSm 
thrTTing  town. 

"  We  can  but  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  luch  a  rtniggling  and  deaenrng  peo- 
ple, and  rejoice  that  there  i*  a  Society  which  can  help  tbem  in-  their  time  of  need, 
and  give  them  a  chance  to  grow  and  do  their  Master's  wtak,  Yow  bene&ctioMi 
in  this  case  were  well  bestowed." 

The  pastor  of  another  church  nritea  os  these  earnest  wordB  ;  — 
"  The  re«poDBe  to  the  '  Application '  from  us  for  help  in  our  cbarcl  enterpriM 
has  come,  all  satisfactory.  Thank  you  and  thq  Committee  over  and  over  again 
for  the  faror;  and  above  all  we  thank  God  for  the  existence  of  such  a  Society  as 
the  Congregational  Union,  and  that  the. hearts  of  hia  people  sustain  it.  This  ' 
church -building  work  never  will  be  fully  appreciated  until  in  besven  we  count 
the  number  saved  through  its  instrumentality." 

From  another  letter  r — 

"  The  Congregational  Society  in  Woodvllle,  to  wtucb  I  have  ministered  the 
past  two  years  with  the  aid  which  the  Congregational  Union  was  pleased  to  be- 
stow, have  succeeded  in  completing  their  house  of  worship.  It  is  a  beautifiil 
edifice,  plain,  neat,  and  commodious.  But  for  the  aid  of  your  Society,  I  da  not 
think  they  would  have  accomplished  the  undertaking.  It  cost  a  great  efibrt; 
but  it  has  placed  them  upon  a  living  basis.  During  my  labors  with  thfta  their 
membership  has  more  than  doubled,  and  they  design  henceforth  to  be  self-sustain- 
ing.   A  thousand  thanks  to  your  Society  for  the  aid  granted." 

Still  another  voice :  — 

"  1  have  received  from  N.  A.  Calkins,  treasurer,  %  500,  which  has  been  pud  over 
for  the  debt  of  our  beautiful  little  church,  and  we  are  now  going  on  finely  with 
oar  new  and  young  pastor.  He  takes  hold  of  the  work  well,  and  seems  to  like 
it  much,  and  believes  he  is  in  the  place  where  his  Master  wants  him  to  work. 
There  is  great  interest  in  the  church.  Ihe  IjOrd  is  with  us,  and  he  is  blessing 
us.  Those  who  were  hostile  look  on  with  wonder  and  amazement.  They  don't 
see  how  this  is  done.  But  by  the  grace  of  God  we  miU  go  forward.  We  know 
the  way  will  open  when  we  get  to  the  edge  of  the  sea.  I  am  now  convinced, 
and  can't  help  believing,  that  the  Home  Missionary  Society  and  the  Congre- 
gational Union  are  doing  more  good  than  any  other  benevolent  societies  I  know 


And  another :  — 

"  You  can  hardly  have  any  idea  of  the  power  there  is  in  S  500  to  lift  np  k 
little  church  and  set  it  u[>on  a  hilt  where  its  light  will  be  seen.  This  church 
was  organized  three  years  ago  with  eight  'members,  —  two  on  profession,  —  with- 
out any  minister, -^  here  where  the  devastations  of  war  had  been  most  cook- 
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plew,  «nd  wliere  the  elements  Brontid  wifx*  very  Hnproniwiiip,  Bul^bj-  A«  Vlnm- 
ing  or  God.  (he  cbnrtb  now  BumWrs  foKy-ihrec,  mnM  cif  wh.Mi  liK*e  been  addad 
b;  proti-traon.  Sinn  I  csoie  herv  last  April.  «r<riitrrn  hjiic  united;  onl^  on* 
l^  lelter ;  and  wi^  oar  new  r-butrti,  tbe  first  hnilt  sintvi  ihc  war  and  'Om  bttt  is 
the  couDlT,  we  hsTc  a  promiDenl  position.  It  hu  loiAn)  pniTtf  duk  MK>  of 
Ihe  time,  bat  in  every  eiaer^acj  the  Lonl  hw  nu*ed  up  hulp  Tor  W." 

More  to  the  miM  effect:  — 

"I  Hnd  ]roa  a  draft  of  ttO,  to  ud  in  the  worit  of  cbnrcb-bDildiiig  in  the  Wnt 
TUsMfiromaUdj' wbodoMiMrtwMhherauw  to  appear.  I  am  |;]  ad  tkiH  to  be 
able  to  encoarage  yon  in  TOur  labor*,  which  teem  to  grow  with  the  i;rowth  of  our 
OTsr-eipaDdiDg  coontr;.  The  Congregational  Union  and  the  American  Hone 
HiMionarjr  Society  must  gird  tbenuAves  far  a  vigoroiu  advance  upon  the  riling 
Wert,  for  there  ii  no  time  to  be  lost.  It  aeemi  to  me  all-important  that  the  traaa- 
nriea  of  then  societies  should  be  replenished  at  this  time  when  auch  momentoua 
intereste  are  trembling  in  the  balance.  The  work  already  done  by  the  Union  ia 
one  that  Eternity  alone  will  reveal  to  ns  in  all  its  besringii  and  multitudel  of 
newly  gathered  churchet  will  reach  ont  their  hands  for  your  enconragement  ai 
yean  roll  around.  May  your  heart  rejoice  in  tbe  gloriotw  reeulti  of  a  work  m 
MMpkioody  begun.*  * 

Sncb  a  minitter  as  the  following  extract  presenta  is  sore  to  work  well  on 
the  apiritual  temple :  — 

"We  reeeired  your  letter  announcing  to  ns  the  action  of  the  Tnutee*  of  Uw 
CongregatioDal  Union  in  granting  ua  S40O  to  finish  our  meet! ng-houte. 

"  Tbe  church  accepts,  with  grateful  feelings,  the  donation,  and  will  try  to  moot 
tbe  conditions.  We  have  Just  finished  plastering  the  houiie,  and  are  making 
preparations  to  seat  and  paint  it  We  hope,  by  Go<l'i  blesiing,  to  have  it  done 
bj  the  first  of  Marcli  next.  The  church-members  have  done  noUy  so  far,  and 
many  in  the  community  are  kindly  disposed  towards  us.  Thrre  is  a  real  necet- 
aity  far  a  boose.  Now  we  can  worship  in  it  this  winter.  I  saw  Ihe  neressity, 
aad  I  look  my  hoe  and  made  mortar  and  carried  it,  for  twenty  days,  and  now 
■ay  God  make  it  a  bleaaing  to  ns,  and  a  place  where  many  touts  shall  be  tamed 
to  hiflL  Hay  God  give  us  wisdom  and  his  spirit  to  direct,  and  nay  his  bleSiiBg 
rest  licblj  apoo  the  Congregational  Union." 

We  win  q(iol«  one  more  letter  ;  — 

"  We  have  seemed  to  be  long  aboat  oar  wo^  Alnuif  a  year  is  jprne  «ine« 
Ihe  Gttle  dash  of  sunlight  over  yoar  signature  gave  ns  heart  in  ar>'l>Ttake  ia 
good  earnest  oar  task  of  boilding  a  meeting'boose.  Htill  wr  hate  niA  tii*n  idle  i 
ve  have  worked  bard,  and  feel  that  the  rnnolt  ar:bi«ved  at  last  i«  no  lA'ight  aim. 
We  have  a  food  boilding,  and  are  (bankful,  mnre  than  we  ran  csy,  to  all  a*r 
6ie«ds  who  have  helped  as.  and  eapeeislly  la  Hiss  withnot  wlffw  jsm)  we  Cwl  mmt 
we  Bevcr  AoaU  have  •BmnoBted  one  ia  a  kondrivl  of  oar  drftrottin.  We  fed 
nre  the  Lotd  has  been  oa  tmr  «■!«.  all  aloag  Amnt^,  and  we  believe  as  '  Tim 
Leri  hMt  bw  ■iadfd  c/  OS,  he  wB  Uses  m    To  Me  M»e  be  ad  ^rMM." 


...c^-'-"'"" 

^"^" 
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a  1ittl«  peril  lo  Utoee  rights  of  &ve  tbou^lii  and  actinn.  {h«  fitTI  Koi  rxjiSixit 
recognilioD  of  which  is  essentia]  to  llie  ido^i  (rffpotirr  anil  SMlatnrr  infliicnci 
of  Cluistianilj  on  ihe  world.  Tbey  (an  tm)_v  rxia  M»d  toA  wiih  inJpty  bs 
the  common  Chri«lian  csose,  nndH'  tlie  farvc  of  a  public  opinion  that  shall 
kold  their  dangeroiu  tsndranes  in  ch«d;,  and  hvlp  to  kmp  tbem  p^rrmhs]  hf 
ft  truly  liberal  spirit  Jast  in  pioponioa  as  the  Congr^ational  chiirchc*  are 
true  to  Iheir  hi'Sloric  development,  to  the  ^neral  spirit  of  ihe  fHihcr*  of  Now 
England,  and  to  Ihc  great  principles  of  Christian  truth  and  libfrrtv  t«  whi^h 
these  churches  owe  ibdr  origin  and  tnoral  power,  they  help  tn  perppluatp 
fodi  a  pabtic  opinioa.  Vbo  can  doobt  that  the  great  organic  PrMhyterian 
ehnrcfa  in  ihk  coantrj  —  one  of  the  tnost  liberal  and  efficient  branches  of 
dwCbnrcfa  catbc^c — ia  to-day  freer,  porer,  more  flexible  and  progreasive, 
•and  every  vay  richer  and  better,  for  the  very  large  infusion  of  Congrega* 
tioDal  blood  which  as  a  body  she  has  received  ?  Docs  not  the  empbasit  with 
which  the  Congregational  diurches  maintain  the  sapremacy  of  the  ipiritutl 
orer  the  aensuous  and  Rsthetic  in  Christianity  and  the  priesthood,  and  the 
essential  equality  of  all  true  believers  in  Christ,  render  it  more  difftault,  in 
the  yet  more  compact  and  atringent  Episcopal  organization,  to  gain  asoeo- 
deocrr  for  ritaaliam,  or  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  authority  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  ?  Similar  questions  may  be  asked  in  relation  to  other  justly  hon- 
ored Christian  charches,  such  as  the  Methodist,  the  Reformed,  and  the  Lu- 
theran, the  answer  to  which  would  he  equally  obvious  to  all.  No  candid 
person  will  deny  that  the  influence  of  Congregational  New  England  hu 
been  felt,  and  is  now  felt,  as  a  modifying  force  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  ia 
•II  the  organically  compacted  evangelical  cliurchcs.  Nor  has  it  been  less 
infloential  in  Ihe  State,  as  stimulating  effectively  the  love  of  civil  freedom 
and  of  absolute  equality  as  regards  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

If  sncb  are  the  facts  of  the  case,  what  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  Con- 
gr^ational  churches  owe  it  to  their  Chriitian  brethren  of  other  commun- 
■008,(0  their  country,  and  to  Christ,  to  do  their  utmost  to  aid  their  brethren 
and  children  in  carrying  with  them  and  establisbing  permancnlly,  wherever 
ibej  make  their  habitations,  the  religious  inslilalions  which  embody  and  rep- 
reaenl  the  evangelical  doctrines  and  spirit  and  lh<;  lai^e-minded  catholicity 
of  their  fathers  ?  Is  there  not  need  of  a  more  dt^nile  purpose  and  of  a 
doeer  co-operation  in  the  pro«ecutiao  of  this  work '(  U  it  m/t  a  great  prac- 
tical mistake  to  scatter  oar  eflbrta,  and  expend  our  strength  and  rtMnmreci 
m  a  random  and  deaollory  way,  iMtcad  of  M^kinj;  the  energy  lo  be  tvand 
ia  eoneenlratiaa,  metbod,  and  sympauhelic  cooibinaiion  ? 

It  is  MmetiiDe*  (aid  by  some  of  oor  fricnda  of  otikrr  naiiwn,that  (rar  lack 
«f  organicaiioa  iwto  one  eotDpaet  eedtmaMiatl  body  H  rMrv?M«rify  anfavara- 
Ue  toowr  laemas.  We  ihiak  tbey  are  miatak'-m.  Wiik,wl  a  r/rtl  mH^nH, 
a  tne  eashaa^as  in  tbe  work  of  antstinf^  Ibe  f«e«  o<  am  ewawf ry  wiik 
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sound  and  healthy  Cbristian  churches,  aiid  carryiiig  a  pnr«  Christiuri^ 
to  all  the  people,  no  ecclesiasticul  machinery  could  nuke  ns  efiectin 
workers.  With  warm  hearts,  an  earnest  purpose,  and  a  genuine  ardor,  Do 
want  of  such  tnachinerj  will  be  fell.  There  is  do  unity  so  real,  none  that 
gives  such  moral  power,  as  the  unity  of  souls  iospired  by  lore  to  Cbrial, 
and  glowing  with  a  common  earnestness  in  the  one  great  purpose  to  help 
forward  his  holy  kingdom  among  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  il  is  sometimes  objected  among  ourselves  that  to  srgB 
the  Congregational  churches  to  gt-eateneal  in  the  planting  of  new  religioaa 
institutions  of  their  own  faith  and  polity  ail  over  the  opening  Stales  and 
Territories  of  our  country,  U  to  stimulate  a  sectarian  spirit,  to  do  jnsl  that 
which  we  have  been  educated  to  condemn  in  others.  But  this  objectkn 
evinces  a  great  want  of  clear  ideas  as  to  the  principles  of  our  chur^«% 
and  the  results  produced  hy  the  healthful  dissemination  of  them.  An  opfla 
Bible ;  an  educated  ministry ;  freedom  of  thought  under  responsibility  to  Gol 
alone  ;  churches  subject  to  no  ecclesiastical  domination,  but  at  liberty  to  maa- 
age  their  own  affairs,  and  each  allied  to  others  only  in  the  comities  of  Chria- 
tjaa  love  and  the  preservation  of  fraternal  fellowship ;  a  catholicity  that  mO- 
knowledges  as  brethren  all  of  every  name  that  are  vitally  in  Christ ;  a  gospd 
of  spiritual  truth  and  life,  and  not  of  sensuous  ritualism,  —  these  are  Iho 
things  for  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  deemed  it  worth  the  while  to  sacrifiea 
and  sufier,  —  these  are  the  constitutive  prlndples  and  views  of  the  Congn* 
gational  churches.  Are  these  good  things  ?  Have  the  churches  framed  ia 
accordance  with  these  conceptions  practically  demonstrated  their  value? 
Has  New  England  been  made  by  tliem  the  mother  of  strong  Christian  mes 
and  women,  of  truly  liberal  ideas,  of  thorough  education,of  salutary  progress? 
If  Eo,  then  it  is  clearly  the  solemn  Ciiristian  duty  of  those  who  have  received 
such  benefits,  as  a  rich  inheritance  from  godly  ancestors,  to  repay  the  debt 
they  owe  by  extending  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  There  need  b» 
nothing  sectarian  in-this.  The  obvious  truth  is  that  it  ia  impossible,  in  tb« 
nature  of  the  case,  to  compact  Congregational  churches  into  a  sect ;  just  aj 
impossible  as  it  is  to  make  a  cable  by  linking  together  grains  of  sand.  Indi- 
vidual Congregalionalists  may  doubtless  imbibe  a  sectarian  spirit,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  principles  which  they  avow,  may  act  in  a  sectarian  way.  Bot 
no  Congregational  church,  remaining  such,  can  become  an  integral  part  of  a 
sect,  the  very  notion  of  which  is  that  of  a  body,  or  association,  in  which 
many  local  churches  are  more  or  less  closely  compacted  by  acknowledged 
organic  ties,  which  unite  them  for  governmental  ends.  A  Congregational 
sect  is  a  plain  contradiction  in  terms. 

The  danger  of  Congregational  churches,  in  fact,  lies  all  the  other  way. 
Christian  liberty  has  its  perils  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  bond> 
age. 
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Church^  counled  by  thousands  and  scattered  aver  a  countrj  so  vast  oa 
ours,  whicU  hold  themselves  bound  to  assert  and  vindicate  their  iodepen- 
d«nce  as  local  organizations,  will  be  nearly  rertnin  to  lose  their  interest  in 
each  other,  lo  imbibe  seciionnl  prejudices,  to  full  into  dissimilar  eccte^iasti- 
cal  usages,  lo  become  in  many  cases  estranged  from  one  another,  and  to 
grow  weak  for  want  of  the  power  which  depends  od  combination,  unless  ap- 
propriate means  are  used  to  counleract  the  natural  tendency  lo  such  results. 
But  if  ancestral  and  historic  associalinns  be  fostered  among  these  churches 
from  generation  to  generation;  if  the  sympalhiei<  which  should  be  engen- 
dered  by  a  commun  faith  and  a  common  love  of  Chrialian  liberty  be  cher- 
ished ;  if  Hi'r[iiiiiiit,'mce  with  eacii  other,  and  n  recognition  of  ciich  other  as 
one  in  the  fellowship  of  Christ  and  in  devotion  to  spiiniual  Christianity  and 
nmplicity  of  worship  be  maintained ;  and  especially  if  the  habit  of  co^nper- 
ating  with  each  other  in  all  forms  of  mutnal  helpfulness  and  in  all  labors  for 
ths  advancement  of  Christ's  cause  and  glory  be  established  and  made  per- 
maoCBt,  we  believe  there  will  certainly  be  realized  not  only  an  enduring 
Cfaiistian  unity,  bot  also  a  denominational  power  for  good  such  as  no  ec- 
deuastical  compactness  could  bestow.  This  is  what  we  are  to  desire  and 
seek,  —  Christian  liberty,  with  pnrity,  unity,  and  strength. 

Whether  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  some  new  provision  should  be 
"  made  by  which  mutnal  acquaintance,  common  counsels,  and  fraternal  con- 
ference and  discussion  may  be  secured  in  relation  to  the  great  interests  of 
our  churches  and  tho  Master's  cause,  is  a  question  which  it  may  be  well  to 
raise.  If  there  was  ever  any  danger  that  a  triennial  national  conference, 
constituted  so  as  fairly  to  represent  the  churches  of  all  sections,  together 
with  the  religious  organizations  which  are  the  immediate  and  special  chan- 
nels of  our  own  benevolent  activities,  might  usurp  authority  over  the 
churches,  that  day  has  now  certainly  gone  by.  The  several  States  are 
adopting,  one  after  another,  the  conference  system,  and  find  that  it  is  work- 
ing admirably.  May  it  not  now  be  well  lo  look  the  matter  of  a  national 
conference  to  be  held  statedly,  at  intervals  of  say  two,  three  or  five  years, 
directly  in  the  face  ?  We  suggest  the  matter  to  the  wise  thought  of 
ministers  and  churches. 

CONCLCDINQ    REMARKS. 

It  only  remains  that  we  commend  once  more,  and  with  renewed  earnest- 
ness, the  general  work  of  the  American  Congregational  Union,  and  espe- 
cially its  greatest  and  most  pressing  work,  at  Ibe  present  moment,  of  aiding 
the  new  and  feeble  churches  in  providing  themselves  with  houses  of  Chris- 
tian worship,  to  all  who  bear  the  name  and  honor  the  memory  aad  love  the 
spirit  and  the  principles  of  the  Pilgrims. 

We  desire  lo  fix  the  attention  of  intelligent  and  wealthy  men  and  women 
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in  the  churches  on  the  fact  that,  bj  the  giving  of  w  imall  ■  sDm  of  monej 
as  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  Treasury  of  the  Union,  any  peraon  may  be 
instrumenlal  in  establishing  a  Christiao  sanctuarj',  in  which  the  pore  gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ  will  he  preached  to  the  saving  and  the  spirilual  training 
and  comfort  of  manj'  souls  through  coming  generations.  Who,  in  the 
bestowment  of  money  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  the  promotion  of 
Ghriat's  cause  during  his  or  her  own  life  ;  who,  in  the  final  disposition  of 
his  or  her  property,  so  that  it  may  perpetuate  a  good  name  and  inBoenee 
when  earth  has  been  left  behind,  can  do  anything  belter  than  to  provida  a 
place  where  the  words  of  eiernal  life  shall  perpetually  he  spoken  to  weary 
and  heavy-laden  souls,  and  the  liigh  praises  of  God  shall  be  song  joyfitllj 
by  old  and  young  on  each  returning  Sabbath-day  ? 

On  this  memorial  year,  when  with  special  rites  and  generous  offeringa  it 
is  proposed  to  honor  the  memories  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  lo  kindle  io 
all  our  churches  a  new  enthusiasm  for  their  faith  and  their  noble  aims,  we 
trust  that  their  care  for  the  house  of  God  will  be  specially  borne  in  mind  ; 
and  that  the  Treasury  of  the  Union  will  rec^ve  from  individuals  and 
charcbes  more  liberal  gif^  than  in  any  former  year.  Let  the  Conffrega- 
tional  Union,  as  an  association  working  especially  for  the  extension  of  oar 
own  churches,  and  the  complete  development  of  our  own  liberal  and  liber> 
alizing  church  polity,  have  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  thoughts,  tbe  * 
prayers,  and  the  contributions  of  Congregationalists  everywhere.  At  least 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  should  come  into  the  Treasury  before  tba 
close  of  thii)  commemorative  year. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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ISAAC  PARSONS. 

Thk  rabjeet  of  this  sketch  wm  a  &ir  rapresentatin  of  a  cUm  of  Christian 
itintslere,  now  mlmoal  enlirdj  passed  away  from  the  New  England  chorchea, 
whose  memories  the  present  generation  CHnnot  well  afford  to  let  die.  Thej 
wen  men  of  rare  qualificationa  for  their  times,  being  thorongfalj  edanted, 
iraboed  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  ralne  of  sound  learning,  devoat  and 
strictly  Christiao  in  seniimeni,  patient  of  labor,  difflcalties,  and  the  hardships 
ttf  th^r  work  and  life.  We  are  now  eating  of  the  lair  fraits  from  the  tree 
of  their  culture.  The  civilization  of  this  age  in  every  property  and  feature 
of  it  13  what  has  been  furnished  to  us  from  their  hands  rather  than  from 
our  own. 

Rev.  Isaac  Parsons  was  bom  in  Southampton,  Mass.,  Aogust  28,  1790. 
Bis&ther,  Isaac,  a  farmer  by  occupation,  was  the  lift  h  lineal  descendant  from 
Comet  Joseph  Parsons,  the  youngeot  of  the  original  settlers  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  deed  granting  the  plantation  now 
Springfield  to  the  whites,  July  Ifi,  1636,  and  also  one  of  the  twentyKine 
plantere  who  in  1654  settled  Northampton.  The  mother  of  Rer.  Isaac 
Parsons,  Uindwetl  (Kingsley)  Paraons,  was  a  native  of  Northampton. 
Of  a  numerous  family  of  children,  KEr.  Parsons  was  the  youngest,  and 
hi*  ebildbood  was  pa.«sed  UTtder  the  very  choicest  kind  of  influences 
for  the  formation  of  right  character,  both  of  his  parents  being  persons  of 
MDnd  judgment,  industrious  habits,  and  great  simplicity  of  Christian  life  and 
manners.    Intelligent  Christian  farm>life  furnishes  the  best  training  which  a 
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boy  can  receive,  at  it  not  merely  keeps  him  supplied  wilh  employment 
suited  to  his  capacities,  but  iacalcaii'a  continually,  in  prnctiea!  furm^,  lessons 
of  thoughUulue«s  and  care,  and  l])us  inures  to  habits  of  patience,  industry, 
and  thrift 

Such  were  the  influences,  in  full  tone,  under  which  young  Parsons  was 
reared,  and  the  life  of  his  manhood  and  strength  was  precisely  what  slioald 
be  expected  from  such  a  primitive  culture.  At  ihe  age  of  fourteen  year;, 
during  a  reli^oua  awakening  of  mneh  interest  in  Southamplon,  his  atten- 
tion was  turned  with  ardor  and  earnestness  to  his  own  (spiritual  slate,  and 
the  result  was  the  entertainment  thereuftor  a(  a  comfortaltle  hope  that  he 
had  passed  from  death  unto  life.  Thus  began  a  new  Christian  experience 
that  continued  to  grow  more  prolific  of  comfort  to  himi^elf  and  those  about 
him  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  district  school,  not  far  from  his  father's  house,  on  which  he  was  a 
regular  attendant,  gave  him  at  an  early  age  a  desire  for  knowledge  which 
itself  did  not  furnish  the  means  of  aupplyitig.  Ho  was  therefore  sent  to 
the  academy  in  Westfield,  Mass.,  with  a  view  to  preparation  for  college. 
How  long  he  continued  in  Westfield  is  not  known.  Having  completed  hia 
preparatory  course,  under  the  instnictitHt  of  Kev.  Moses  Uallock,  of  Plain- 
field,  he  entered,  with  several  of  liia  fellow -etud  en  is,  Williams  College  in 
the  autumn  of  1806.  He  remained  at  Williams  two  years,  acquitting 
himself  well,  both  in  his  studies  and  deportmeoL  On  account  of  a  grave 
difficulty  which  had  arisen  in  the  college,  sfiVcling  for  the  time  its  general 
welfare,  young  Pardons,  with  five  of  bis  classmate?,  thought  ii  best 
for  them  to  transfer  their  relations  to  .=ome  other  college.  Accordingly, 
at  the  close  of  the  second  year  in  their  course  they  took  an  honorable  dis- 
mission from  Williams,  and  having  passed  the  remainder  of  the  autumn  and 
the  following  winter  in  pursuance  of  their  studies,  joined,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  term  in  the  SoplMmore  yeai-,  the  class  in  Yale  College  which 
was  graduated  in  1811.  This  class  was  above  the  average  in  ability,  and 
Mr.  Parsons  held  in  it  a  high  poeition  in  his  rank  as  a  scholar  and  in 
the  esteem  of  his  instructors  and  classmates.  In  proof  of  tliis  statement  it 
needs  only  to  t>e  mentioned,  that,  on  the  occasiun  uf  the  return  of  his  class 
to  their  Alma  Mater  to  receive  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Faculty  to  deliver  an  English  oration,  and  that  some  weeks  before  hia 
graduation  he  had  been  offered  and  bod  accepted  the  position  of  Principal 
of  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  in  Hartford,  a  position  at  thai  time  regarded 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  a  tutorship  in  Yale.  He  taught  in  Hurifurd  but  « 
single  year,  although  his  connection  with  the  school  and  bis  residence  ia , 
that  city  were  in  the  highest  degree  pleasant  to  himself  and  acceptable  to 
the  patrons  of  the  school. 

Tboughls  of  the   Christian  miniatiy,  Gtm^ually  at  work  within    bis 
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moTing  him  to  covet  earnestly  the  sacred  office,  gave  htm  no  rest 
votH  all  other  parsoits  had  been  abandoned,  and  his  time  and  attention 
ivkollj  given  to  preparation  for  it.  He  entered  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Aadover  in  (ihe  aatamn  of  1812,  and  continued  to  be  a  member  of  it  through 
•  foil  course  of  stndy.  In  his  senior  year  he  received  a  license  to  preach  the 
gioapel,  from  the  Andover  Associatioii.  Six  Sabbaths  he  supplied  the  pul« 
pit  in  Weston,  now  Warren,  Mass.,  and  four  in  Worcester,  in  the  pulpit 
sade  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Dr.  Samuel  Austin  to  the  Presidency  of 
tiie  University  of  Yarmont,  and  occasionally  in  other  places.  On  leaving 
tbe  neighborhood  of  Andover,  after  having  passed  a  term  there  as  resident 
ficenUate,  and  presenting  himself  before  the  churches  as  a  candidate  for 
a  pastorship,  he  received  within  the  period  of  a  few  weeks  invitations  to 
preach  in  three  places,  —  Northampton  and  Williamstown,  Mass.,  and 
Woodbury,  Conn.  He  went  to  Northampton  only ;  in  which  place  he  sup-i 
pBed  the  pulpit  for  seven  Sabbaths,  or  until  the  reatoratioii  of  the  health  of 
tlM  pastor.  Rev.  Solomon  Williams. 

At  the  end  of  this  term  of  labor  in  Northampton  he  was-  induced,  by  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  his  uncle,  Bev.  Elijah  Parsons,  pastor  of  the  church 
m  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  to  appear  before  the  people  of  that  place.  The 
of  age  were  at  that  time  beginning  to  bear  heavily  on  the 
r,  reminding  him  that  the  time  for  him  to  demit  the  active  duties 
of  his  office  was  near  at  hand.  It  was  very  natural  that  an  aged 
pastor,  worn  out  in  the  service  of  a  people  whom  from  his  youth,  in 
obedience  to  the  Great  Master^s  call,  he  had  chosen  as  the  recipients 
of  his  labors,  the  subject  oi  his  tenderest  affections  and  most  earnest 
prayers,  should  be  exercised  with  a  strong  desire  to  commit  them  as  a 
spiritual  charge  into  the  hands  of  one  whom  he  loved,  and  most  highly 
eateemed  and  trusted.  With  these  feelings  toward  his  people  and  his 
yoQthfbl  kinsman,  the  saintly  undo  sought  to  cast,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
the  prophet,  his  own  mantle  on  hia  nephew.  His  wishes  were  gratified, 
and  the  people  were  particulariy  pleased  with  the  arrangement 

Mr.  Parsons  was  ordained  and  installed  as  colleague  pastor  of  the  first 
dmreh  in  East  Haddam,  October  23, 1816.  This  sacred  relation  continued 
unbroken  for  a  period  of  only  six  months  less  than  forty  years,  closing 
Aprl  28, 1856. 

The  Bunislry  of  Mr.  Paraooa  was  able,  iotelligeot,  dignified,  and  sue* 
oasstuL 

He  gave  his  people  sound  instroctaoo  in  Christian  doctrine  and  morals. 
He  asade  plain  lo  all  the  way  of  life  tbroogfa  Jesus  Christ,  enforcing  upon 
tfceir  understaodiiig  and  hearts  all  tbe  more  important  lessooa  of  life,  with 
SI  cicameaa  and  eogen^  of  argument  that  no  tammoa  mad  could  fiul  to 
peveeive,  and  ao  honcat  aiiad  eooaeol  to 
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Adopting  the  opinion,  from  the  beginning  of  hiB  ministrj,  thai  no  maaSL 
share  of  the  sacred  office  is  comprised  in  the  fafictioos  of  the  teacher,  1m 
most  earnestly  sought  to  give  his  people  a  correct  and  fvll  ondetatartdi^y 
of  the  waj  of  Christian  life  before  he  attempted  to  move  them  to  walk  m 
it.  The  motto  which  nniformlj  r^akted  his  ministrations  of  the  Word, 
through  the  entire  length  of  his  pastorate,  was:  fint^  knowledge, 
action. 

The  pursuance  of  this  course  enabled  him  to  come  before  his  people 
all  occasions  with  well-chosen  and  weli-discnssed  themes,  and  with  a  vatA 
also  aglow  with  earnestness  to  inculcate  apon  them  all  the  ksaoiia  of  )aSb 
which  he  gave. 

The  evidences  of  the  strength  and  dignity  of  his  ministry  are  eoospio* 
uously  manifested  in  the  steady  and  healthful  growth  of  the  church  wkila 
it  was  under  his  care,  and  in  the  good  fruits  borne  by  it.  At  the  dale  of 
his  ordination,  the  membership  of  the  church  was  less  than  one  bmi* 
dred;  at  the  date  of  his  dismission  it  was  one  hundred  and  nioelj* 
Eight  seasons  of  special  revival  were  enjoyed  by  his  people  during  this 
period,  resulting,  together  with  the  annual  ingatherings,  in  an  acoessioii  to 
the  church  of  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  persons.  Bat  mere  members  are 
not  the  only  evidences  of  the  ability  and  success  of  his  ministry ;  onder  it 
the  church  steadily  advanced  in  intelligence,  in  the  possession  of  the  meaas 
of  usefulness,  and  in  zeal  at  almost  every  kind  of  work  properly  indoded 
within  its  mission. 

All  the  principal  enterprises  in  moral  reform  and  social  progress,  at  home 
and  abroad,  were,  through  his  commendation  and  advocacy,  adopted  by 
his  people  as  the  proper  work  of  a  local  church. 

The  charities  of  the  church,  too,  raised  for  the  advancement  of  tme 
Christian  civilization,  were  increased  more  than  fourfold ;  while  the  prayer- 
meeting  and  Sabbath-school  were  most  faithfully  employed  as  the  divindy 
apt)ointed  means  of  the  conversion  of  souls  and  the  edification  of  the  body 
of  Clirist. 

For  the  formation  of  a  right  estimate  of  the  strength  of  Mr.  Paraoiis's 
ministry,  it  will  be  needful  to  call  to  mind  the  peculiarities  of  the  times  in 
which  it  began,  and  in  which  the  first  quarter  of  it  at  least  was  exenased* 

From  the  close  of  the  war,  1812-1815,  until  the  complete  national  tri- 
umph of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  election  of  Greneral  Jaduon  to  the 
presidential  chair  in  the  autumn  of  1828,  marks  a  period  in  the  history  ef 
Connect icutt  of  anxiety  and  trial  as  severe  to  the  Congregationid  churcbes 
and  clergy  as  has  ever  been  experienced  by  them.  It  was  the  period  in 
which  was  fought  and  won  the  great  battle  for  the  overthrow  of  the  prioi* 
itive  charter  of  the  State,  and,  with  it,  of  the  standing  order  of  thinga,  both 
political  and  religious.    Those  engaged  in  the  strife  were,  on  the  ooe  ndOi 
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Ikft  CngrcfilHaal  fltdo;  fllerMl  and  k^;  and  «b  the  oUwr,  Uie  rifling 
«f  dM  State,  ki^ J  augmented  and  awimaled  Vf  a  aoddea 
ta  tiMir  laiikt  «f  the  eatipe  Kpiaeopal  crier,  ai  w^  ai  cf  the 

if'gaided  thesaeives  ii||iired  by  It 
la  &viir  of  iImb  iMadii^  ardef • 

Tin  latttle  was  far  a  tiaie  alavp  and  bioer,  aad  Um  vicMMy  deci«iT«b 
The  old  charier  was  tbrowa  avaj,  aad  die  preaeat  eoasdtatien  ef  the 
Stale  addpied.  The  aaMMnt  of  hate  and  dnpifeefal  treatment  received 
md.  batae  hj  the  Congregational  dnirche^  and  especially  by  their  pas* 
tors,  who  were  kaown  to  be  poteat  defenden  cf  what  they  deemed  le 
ha  their  righta,  is  to  be  measared  only  by  the  capacities  cf  the  irre* 
Qgioos  portion  of  their  opponents,  and  by  the  extent  in  jealoo^y  aad 
iU-will  to  which  aedarian  seal  and  bitterness  may  aometivws  carry 
thoae  who  in  all  other  respects  are  good  Christian  people.  With  their 
defeat,  the  floodgates  of  political  Titaperation  and  abuse  were  ftilly  opened 
npon  the  dergj  of  the  hitherto  standing  order,  and  they  received  the  full 
volome  of  It  in  a  sfHrit  beeoming  their  calture  and  piety.  Dr«  Lymaa 
Beeeher,  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  church  in  Litchfield,  and  wbd  as  a 
proauneni  actor  in  those  scenes,  would  be  likely  to  recetve  a  fbll  share  of 
tta  odium  cast  on  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  most  graphically  describee 
Ua  fecKngs  at  that  defeat  in  these  words :  *^  They  slung  us  out  9^  a  stone 
from  a  sling.  It  was  a  time  of  great  depression  and  suffering.  It  was  the 
worst  attack  I  ever  met  in  mj  life,  except  that  which  Wilson  made.  I 
worked  as  hard  as  ever  mortal  man  could,  and  at  the  same  time  preaohod 
for  revivals  with  all  my  might  and  with  success,  till  at  last,  what  with 
domestic  afflictions  and  all,  my  health  and  spirits  began  to  fail.  It  wm  aa 
dark  a  day  as  I  ever  saw.  The  odium  thrown  upon  the  ministry  was  in* 
conceivable.  The  injury  done  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  as  wc  then  suppoMHl, 
was  irreparable.  For  several  days  I  suffered  what  no  tongue  can  tell, /or 
ike  heit  thing  that  ever  happened  to  the  State  of  ConnectictiL  It  cut  the 
churches  loose  from  dependence  on  State  support  It  threw  them  wholly 
on  their  own  resources  and  on  God."  * 

Mr.  Parsons,  who  was  only  on  the  second  year  of  his  ministry  in  Kast 
Haddam  at  the  time  this  political  tornado  swept  over  the  State,  Imni  the 
shock  with  Christian  manliness  and  dignity.  lie  keenly  felt  tho  odium  of 
it,  as  did  Dr.  Beeeher  and  the  Congregational  clergy  generally,  and  pur^ 
sued  very  much  the  same  course  to  prevent  the  evils  which  they  fenred 
would  inevitably  flow  from  it.  He  addressed  himself  to  his  pulpit  and 
pastoral  work  with  all  the  zeal  and  energy  lie  could  summon,  and  the  result 
most  animating  and  hopeful.    For  during  tlio  first  five  years  of  his 

•  Antoblograpby,  Vol  IL  p.  344. 
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ministr]'  the  Great  Heul  of  tlie  Church  bonored  hia  Isbora  wilb  two 
aeasons  of  special  reTivat,  and  added  more  than  fifly  souls  to  the  roem- 
berahip  of  the  cbnnA. 

But  Mr.  ParaoDS  was  not  merely  an  able  preacher  and  successful  pastor  j 
he  was  a  most  vigilant  and  sn^.-aoious  naiciiinan  on  the  walla  of  Zion. 
Though  never  a  partisaa  in  the()logii:al  coritroversy,  he  was  led  by  botb 
agreemeat  in  opinion  and  ministt:rial  symp^tthy  and  associalion,  to  act  wilb 
that  portion  of  the  clergy  in  Connecticut,  who  founded  the  Pastoral  Union 
in  the  year  1833,  and  he  continued  to  be  a  member  of  it  until  hi:)  death. 

He  al^  held  the  honorable  position  ofTrustee  of  the  Theological  Instl- 
tute  of  Connecticnt,  from  the  year  1837  to  1853,  and  performed  vahiable 
servicfl  in  the  Board.  His  official  connection  with  this  Institute  made  the 
period  of  his  life  covered  by  it  the  more  especially  pleasant  to  himself,  as  it 
brought  him  again  into  frequent  iiilercourse  and  co-operation  with  the  dis- 
tinguished evangelist,  Rev.  Asahel  Nettleloii,  D.  P.,  whose  warm  personal 
friendship  he  had  shared  from  an  early  period  of  Ihcir  ministry. 

Very  few  men  of  his  times  in  tliis  Commonwealth,  if  any,  were  possessed 
of  a  keener  discernment  between  truth  and  error,  between  whut  is  Ghrisliaa- 
ity  and  what  is  not  Christianity,  nlihough  the  laiter  may  currently  go  under 
the  name  of  it  and  be  employed  by  many  well-meaning  men  for  the  conver> 
•ion  of  soub  and  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  And  alihough 
he  was  very  modest,  and  diffident  almost  to  a  fault,  he  yet  defended  the 
truths  aod  exposed  the  errors  of  his  limes  with  a  boldness  and  strength,  and 
to  an  extent  not  common  to  bis  contemporaries  in  the  ministry. 

Among  the  vowa  of  consecration  which  he  took  on  himself  at  the  time  of 
his  ordination,  we  find  distinct  mention  of  a  determination  to  devote  some  por- 
tion of  all  the  available  fragments  of  time,  each  year,  to  writing  fortheprsM. 
This  thoughtful  purpose  was  faithfully  carried  out  until  the  infirmities  of 
age  terminated  his  ability  to  execute  it.  In  the  first  fnll  year  of  bis  min- 
islry  he  prepared  for  "The  Fanoplist"  a  eeries  of  papers  on  tbeologied 
themes,  which  obtained  for  him  the  highest  premimn  for  the  best  proM 
composition  contributed  to  that  volnme,  —  a  prize  which  be  ever  after  held 
in  very  high  esteem  as  having  come  from  the  hand  of  that  eminent  serraat 
of  Grod,  Jer«niah  Evarts,  Esq.  The  other  periodicals  to  which  he'  was 
either  afrequent  or  an  occasional  contributor  were  "  The  Youth's  Guardian." 
>'  The  Christian  Spectator,"  "  The  Pilgrim,"  "  The  Religious  Intetligenoer," 
"The  Connecticut  Observer,"  "The  Evangelical  Magazine,"  "The  Watch- 
man," and  the  "  New  England  Puritan."  He  also  published  a  valuaUs 
ttiemoir  of  Rev.  Joseph  Vail,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Hadlyne,  together  with 
several  historical  discounes  ai>d  occasional  eennoDS,  of  ranch  local  intereat. 

The  domestic  relations  of  Mr.  Parsons  were,  from  their  beginning  to  tba 
end,  uncommonly  felicitous.     This  important  circumstance  of  his  life,  ex- 
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ODpting  him  fixnn  the  anxiedes  and  cares  which  waste  a  large  share  of 
Ae  available  strength  of  so  many  men,  oootriboted  yerj  largely,  without 
doubt,  to  the  fermadon  of  die  high  diaraoter  whidi  he  sustained  as  a 
Christian  gentleman  and  minister. 

On  the  21st  day  of  Janoai^,  1819,  he  was  united  in  marriage  widi  Miss 
Sarah  Bodd  Lyon,  of  New  Haven,  a  young  lady  of  good  natural  talents, 
and  of  the  finest  culture  and  accomplishments.  This  happy  union  con* 
finued  Un  his  death,  yielding  him  through  each  of  the  years  of  his  labori- 
ous life  a  rich  revenue  of  help  and  comfort  which  no^other  source  of  earthly 
good  could  have  supplied. 

They  had  four  children  who  attained  to  mature  years,  one  son  and  three 
daughters ;  and  in  the  good  providence  of  God  it  has  been  the  joyful  privi- 
lege of  both  parents  to  see  all  their  children  filling  useful  stations,  having 
fiunilies  of  their  own,  and  performing  the  duties  of  life  with  honor  to  them* 
selves  and  fidelity  to  God.  Rev.  Henry  M.  Parsons,  the  only  son,  was 
graduated  at  Tale  in  the  class  of  1848,  and  has  held  from  the  beginning  of 
Ids  ministry  the  honored  position  of  pastor  to  the  first  church  of  Christ  in 
Springfield,  Mass.  The  eldest  daughter,  the  former  wife  of  Dr.  Swift, 
Coldiester,  is  not  living.  The  second  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Warren  C.  Fiske,  a  minister  of  the  Congregational  order  in  Connecticut. 
The  youngest  daughter  married  a  Mr.  Cove,  and  now  resides  in  East 
Haddam. 

Mr.  Parsons  died  at  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  August  21st,  1868,  when  only 
seven  days  short  of  78  years  of  age. 

The  termination  of  the  life  of  this  venerable  servant  of  God  was  strik- 
ingly befitting  the  general  character  of  it  As  be  loved  to  live  in  the 
harness,  so  be  was  permitted  to  die  in  it  On  the  very  day  in  which  he 
was  attacked  with  the  complaint  that  in  a  few  days  closed  his  career  on 
earth,  he  was  found  faithfully  occupied  with  the  Great  Master's  work,  go- 
ing about  among  the  people  whom  he  had  not  forgotten  to  love,  and  speak- 
ing to  them  affectionately  of  the  common  salvation. 

Davis  S.  Brainerd. 

Ltxb,  Cofm.  f 
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BAlfOOK  THEOLOGICAI.  SEUINABT.' 

The  year  1820  was,  oo  several  accounts,  a  remarkable  year.  Tliia  was 
the  two  haDdredth  anniTenaty  of  tlie  landing  or  ihe  Pilgrima  at  Ply- 
mouth. It  was  the  year  when  Maine  fiom  being  a  Territory  became  a 
State.  It  was  the  year  wheu  the  great  Sandwich  Islands  Mt^Bion  was  scat 
forth,  ifhich  has  resulted  ia  tiansfonuing  a  lieaiben  and  savage  people  into 
«  civilized  and  Christian  nation.  This  was  the  year  when  Colby  Udi- 
veriity  in  this  State  was  instituted,  and  when  the  Firtt  annivenary  of  (At 
JSangor  l%Mlogieal  Seminary  teat  ceUbraled.  Tt  was  fihy  years  ago ; 
and  we  are  licr«  to  celebrate  the  Semi-centennial  Anniversary  of  this 
Institution. 

The  founden  of  thb  Seminary  were  led  to  underiake  its  establishment 
ieom  a  deep  conTiction  of  its  neetttiii/.  This  is  evident  from  the  rollowiog 
passage  in  one  of  their  earliest  publications:  "In  an  almost  continuous 
range  c^  settlements,  extendbg  from  ihe  Connecticut  to  the  St.  Croix 
Biver,  there  are  at  least  200,000  souU  either  entirely  or  in  a  great  meas- 
ure destitute  of  welMnstrucled  religious  leaehera.  This  numerous  and 
rapidly  increasing  popnUtion  must  wasle  away  for  successive  generations 
in  all  the  darkness  of  religious  ignorauco  and  the  guilt  of  sin,  unless  irome- 
diate,  extraoidinaiy,  and  vigorous  exertions  shall  be  made  to  enligblea  and 
save  them." 

This  scene  of  wide.8pread  moral  desolation  oould  not  be  viewed  with 
indifierence  by  such  tut  understood  the  value  ^f  religious  iostituiions.  The 
affecting  necessities  of  so  many  of  their  fellow-crealures  became  the  theme 
of  frequent  conversation  and  prayer  to  benevolent  individuals  in  the  then 
District  of  Maine,  and  led  at  length  to  the  adoption  of  measures  oalcu- 
Ul«d  to  afford  relief. 

As  early  as  1810  an  association  was  formed  in  Portland  called  "The 
Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education."  It  was  designed  to  afford 
aiA  to  indigent  young  men  in  obtaining  an  education  for  the  gospel  minisuyt 
with  a  view  principally  to  the  supply  of  the  newly-sellled  parts  c^  Muue. 
This  was  one  of  the  earliest  education  sodeties  in  the  United  Slates.  Jt 
was  incorporated  in  1812,  soon  afler  which  vigorous  measures  were  taken 
to  carry  into  effect  the  principal  object  of  the  society- 
After  much  thought  and  a  somewhat  extended  correspondence,  not  only 
in  this  country  but  in  England,  it  was  concluded  that  this  object  could  not 

'  Hiitorical  Addrew  delivered  at  the  senu-cenleDnia]  umiTanuy  of  the  Theotogkri 
Sefninnrj  at  Bangor,  Me.,  Jnlj  S7,  1870,  by  Ekocb  Povd,  d.  d.,  ProfeMor  of  Ecde- 
siastical  HiiUuj. 
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be  Mtaioed  without  ike  establbhtnent  of  «  literaiy  and  iheolojpcitl  iiutito- 
tioii.  Accordingly  «  commiitee  w»  appoinied  by  ihe  directors  of  the 
Society,  with  iiuirociioiH  lo  estahRvb  u  speedily  M  pomble  the  propoeed 
Semimiry.  Throogb  the  efforlB  of  ibis  committee  a  charier  was  obiftined 
Aoa'  dM  L^Malara  «f  M— etMBtte  ib  FdmMfj,  1814,  detigmtiag 
<M<ihi  JBdrnd—la  —  "  TnwCaea  of  the  Mmm  Charigr  8cbot^" — for  thb 
«■  lhe%  and  ia  bow,  the  legal  tkle  of  the  InslhatioB, — and  dotU^ 
tbmm  with  the  nuat  wnpte  pow«n.  It  nay  be  qvcsticBed  whether  an 
iMiniment  of  more  libenl  inport  or  of  graater  vakia  «m  ever  g^vea  to  ■ 


Bj  the  pnmtiona  of  the  charter  the  nmaber  of  Tfoatoag  ia  limited  to  flf- 
•••■,  who  are  to  hare  perpeloal  ancceasion,  wilh  power  to  All  Taeaadea  ia 
(heir  Boaid.  They  may  hold  pn^rty  to  an  amooiit  nifflcient  to  prodnee 
•  dear  annaal  iacome  of  fifteea  thotuanl  dtdUra,  Tbej  may  estaUi^  a 
Bemiaary  for  literaiy  and  religiooa  pnrpaaee,  oa  any  principle,  and  to  any 
meat  which  aeema  to  them  naeeaaary  in  order  to  carry  into  cAect  the  de- 
li^ of  the  Ibanden,  and  ata  vested  with  all  the  powers  and  privilqes  poa- 
aeaaed  by  trustees  of  the  most  &vored  literary  and  benevolent  inalitatioaB 
hNew  EiqikiuL 

O*  the  grooad  of  ibia  charter  Ibe  Tmateea  are  compeleDi,  whenever  thej 
■hall  kave  the  meana,  to  establish  net  only  a  Theologieal  Scnoioary,  but  an 
Engliah  or  Clamical  School,  a  Teaebera'  Semioary,  at  even  a  College,  — 
•nyihmg  of  the  kind  which  can  be  conducted  with  an  income  of  fifteen 
thousand  didlars  a  year. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  held  in  Hontville,  Waldo  Coanty, 
at  the  boose  of  Major  Samuel  Uoor,  in  May,  1814, — -when  Rev.  Edward 
Pa^oB  waa  elected  Preaident  of  Ibe  Board,  Rev.  EHphalet  GtUei,  Tice- 
Praaident,  Ber.  Kiah  Bailey,  Secrelaiy,  and  Samuel  E.  Dulton,  £sq^  of 
Bai^Dr,  Treasurer. 

Tbe  foonders  of  the  propoeed  Semioary  might  have  located  it  in  the  west- 
ern and  more  thickly  settled  part  of  Maine ;  but  they  determined  —  in  mil- 
itary pbrate —  to  march  to  fA»Jromt,aDd  plant  it  in  the  midst  of  tbooe  spir- 
itaal  waetea  which  it  was  intended  to  baild  np.  Accordingly,  a  temporary 
trrangement  was  effected  between  them  and  the  Trustees  of  Hampden  Acad- 
«By  ;  and  Ibe  Seminary  was  opened  at  Hampden  in  October,  1816.  Dar- 
ing the  first  year  it  was  under  the  immediate  tnstraetion  and  government 
•f  Mr.  Jehudi  Ashmon,  the  tate  devoted  and  deeply-lamented  Colonial 
Agent  at  Uberia. 

The  Seminary  waa  originally  founded  on  the  plan  of  the  English  IKa- 
■anting  Institutitms.  It  waa  intended  chiefly  for  then  who,  in  considera- 
tion  of  their  age  or  other  circumstaocea,  wished  to  enter  the  mtniatiy 
witboet  a  collegiate  education.    The  prescribed  conrae  of  study  was  litaiaiy 
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«nd  classical,  as  well  as  theological,  and  was  eitpected  to  occupy  foar  yeafi. 
The  studies  of  the  first  two  years  were  to  be  chiefly  dasstcal ;  tho0e  of  the 
last  two  years  were  professional,  —  incloding  systematic  and  pastoral  theol- 
ogy, ecclesiastical  history,  homiletics,  etc 

In  June,  1817,  the  Seminary  was  regularly  organized  according  to  this  plaa, 
and  the  several  departments  of  instruction  were  filled.  The  Rev.  Alnjrii 
Wines,  of  Newport,  N.  H.,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Theology,  Mr. 
Jehudi  Ashmurt,  Professor  of  Classical  Literature,  and  Mr.  Ebenexer 
Cheever,  Preceptor  of  the  Preparatory  School. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Seminary  owned  any  buildings  or  lands  ii| 
Hampden.  The  students  boarded  and  studied  in  private  families,  and ' re- 
cited in  some  part  of  the  Academy  building.  But,  in  1819,  a  lot  of  land 
containing  about  seven  acres,  favorably  situated  in  Bangor,  was  given  #a 
the  Seminary  by  the  late  Isaac  Davenport,  E^.,  of  Milton,  Mass.  TIdt 
land  —  now  so  green  and  beautiful,  covered  with  Seminary  buildings  and 
gardens,  walks  and  trees  —  was  then  pretty  much  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
'  was  not,  probably,  of  great  value.  It  has  since  become  of  inestimable  ii 
portance  to  the  Seminary. 

In  the  autumn  of  1819  —  the  year  in  which  this  plat  of  ground 
cared  —  the  Seminary  was  removed  from  Hampden  to  Bangor.  There 
were  several  bids  for  the  Seminary  among  the  towns,  particularly  HanqH 
den,  Castine,  Brewer,  and  Bucksport ; but  Bangor  bid  the  highest;  and  thk 
circumstance,  together  with  the  donation  of  land,  induced  the  Trustees  to 
plant  it  here. 

Bangor,  though  so  favorably  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Penobscot  River,  was  then  comparatively  a  small  place,  containing  onfy 
about  1,200  inhabitants.  There  was  no  meeting-house  in  the  town,  and 
never  had  been.  The  people  were  blessed  with  an  excellent  minister, -^ 
the  Rev.  Harvey  Loomis,  —  who  preached  first  in  a  hall,  over  a  store  at 
City  Point,  and  then  in  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Old  Court-hous^. 

The  same  year  in  which  the  Seminary  was  removed  to  Bangor,  Profes- 
sors Wines  and  Ashmun  resigned  their  places,  and  were  no  longer  conneel- 
ed  with  the  Institution.  After  leaving  the  Seminary,  Professor  Winei 
labored  some  twelve  years  in  connection  with  the  Congregational  chor^ 
and  society  on  Deer  Island.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  his  reason  became 
impaired,  and  he  died  in  the  Asylonrat  Somerville,  Mass.,  in  1883.  Pra- 
fessor  Wines  was  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  theologian  of  the  Hopkinsiaii 
stamp.  He  was  a  plain,  direct,  and  pungent,  though  not  eloquent  preacher. 
He  had  a  high  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the  ministerial  office,  and  of  the 
importance  of  decision  and  fidelity  Id  the  execution  of  it.  Though  a  maa 
of  plain  and  simple  habits,  he  had  a  large  heart  He  detested  everything 
mean,  sordid,  or  covetous.     He  cast  his  bread  upon  the  waters,  hoping-^ 
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nheiher  it  relurDe*!  to  liim  or  not  —  that  it  might  be  &  neuu  of  s^Tatkn 
to  perisliing  men. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Ashmun,  after  lenving  the  Scminaiy,  h  bo  well  known, 
and  his  character  ha^  been  eo  Tully  exkibited  b;  hia  eloquent  biograplMr, 
Or.  Garley,  ihat  liiile  need  be  added  her«.  Suffice  to  my  that,  after  Tmrfou 
enterpriser  and  vicissitudes,  lie  embarked  for  Africa  in  Jnne,  1822.  On 
bis  arrival  at  Liberia,  he  Iieeanie  principal  agent  for  the  colonj  ;  in  wfatdi 
office  lie  contiuuud  ia  hbor —  ihrDugh  bvil  report  and  good  report,  but  with 
an  andteken  confldcQCe  in  ibe'goodoeM  of  the  csose — for  about  six  yean. 
Wora  out,  at  length,  with  toila  and  anxieties,  and  with  repeated  atlacka  of 
disOBBe,  Mr.  Aebtaan  returned  to  this  country  in  the  Bummer  of  1828.  Bat 
be  came  home  to  die.  He  survived  only  a  few  weeks,  and  his  remaini  Ua 
interred  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  A  simple  but  beautiful  monameat  baa  been 
erected  over  them  by  the  Uanagers  of  the  American  Colonisatibn  So(»ety, 
bearing  the  simple  name  of  "  AtAmun."  This  monnment  will  perish  i  bat 
(A«  naike  o/Mkmwt  aaver.     It  is  indelibly  engraven  on  the  heart  of  AJKca. 

By  the  resignation  of  FrofeSHOTS  Wines  and  Asfamtin,  the  Seminary  waa 
bereft  of  both  its  instructors.  But  the  vacandes  were  soon  aopplied.  In 
Uamh,  1820,  the  Bev.  John  Smith  was  inaugurated  Prtrfesaor  of  The- 
idogy,  and  Bev.  Bancroft  Fowler  aa  Professor  of  Classical  Literature  i  and 
the  Seminary  went  into  operation  in  its  new  location,  Bangor. 

The  Institnlion  bad  received,  as  I  have  stated,  a  desirable  plat  of 
ground,  but  it  had  no  buildings  aa  yet,  eiifaer  for  teachers  or  pupils.  Tho 
Professon  lived  each  in  his  own  hired  honse,  and  the  students  studied  and 
boarded  ea  Ihcy  had  done  at  Hampden,  in  private  ftmilies.  For  a  time 
they  met  for  recitations  and  worship  in  the  old  court-house,  and  then  a  room 
was  hired  fS>r  them  in  a  brick  house  on  Main  Street  bebnging  to  Mr. 
Alexander  Savage.  It  stood  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  Dr.  J.  C. 
While's  elegant  new  block  of  stores. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  1820,  was  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Seminary 
in  Bangor,  when  mx  young  men  received  diplomas  and  went  forth  into  the 
vorid  as  ministers  of  Christ.  Only  two  of  them  are  now  living.  Tbe 
venerable  Elijah  Jones,  more  than  forty  years  pastor  of  tbe  chnrdi  in 
Hinot  and  for  many  years  a  Trustee  rf  the  Seminaty,  was  one  of  them. 

The  first  building  erected  for  the  Seminary  in  Bangor  was  called  a 
cbapeL  It  was  ocoopied  by  the  preparatory  school,  and  also  for  recitation 
and  worship  by  the  theological  aludenls.  It  waa  built  in  1829,  and  atood 
•a  the  sonih  side  of  Hammond  Street,  in  what  is  now  Vice-President  HaiB- 
lia'a  garden.  It  was  a  great  eonvenienea  to  tbe  inbnt  Seminarj ;  bat 
after  several  years  it  took  fire  and  was  eonnimed. 

.    The  next  bailding  erected  waa  oalled  (be  "  Commons  Hooae,"  and  WM 
Bniahtd  in  1827.    It  wsa  intended  as  a  boarding-house  tot  students,  and 
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ateo  to  furnish  them  with  studies  and  dormitories*  It  eonttnoed  to  be  so 
occupied  for  about  ten  years,  —  until  the  large  bridL  edifice  was  erected,—^ 
when  the  *'  Conmions  House  "  was  remodelled  and  made  into  two  Pro- 
fessors' houses.  It  has  been  occupied  bjr  two  of  the  ProfeKsora  aod  their 
families  to  the  present  time. 

In  1825  Professor  Fowler  resigned  his  office  and  returned  to  the  labon 
of  the  ministry.  He  was  a  ripe  scholar,  had  been  a  totor  in  two  cotteg«% 
and  a  pastor  at  Windsor,  Vt.,  before  coming  to  the  Seminary.  After  leaT* 
ing  the  Seminary  he  was  settled  and  dismissed  three  times.  He  was  a 
good  writer  of  sermons,  but  his  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  not  agreeaUl^ 
and  therefore,  as  a  preacher,  he  was  not  popular.  He  did  not  pass  wilii 
the  public  for  what  he  was  worth.  He  died  at  Stockbridge,  Masa,  April 
6f  1856,  having  sustained  an  excellent  Christian  character  to  the  last. 

Professor  Fowler  was  succeeded  by  the  Bey.  Gfeo.  £•  Adams*  He  bad 
been  a  teacher  in  the  Seminary  for  a  year  or  more^  and  was  elected  to  tke 
Professorship  of  Sacred  Literature  in  1827.  He  continued  in  office  aboQl 
two  years.  In  December,  1829,  much  to  the  vegret  of  the  Trustees  and 
of  all  the  friends  of  the  Institution,  Profsssor  Adams  resigned  his  place  and 
entered  on  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  at  Brunswick,  where  — - 1  had 
almost  said  —  he  still  remains ;  where,  could  the  wishes  of  his  friends 
prevail,  he  would  remain  to  the  end  of  his  days.^ 

The  late  Dr.  Smith  continued  in  office  as  Professor  of  Theology  till  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1831.  He  was  a  sound  and  ablo 
divine,  a  clear-headed,  warm-hearted,  devout,  and  good  man.  He  was  a 
native  of  Belchertown,  Mass.,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  a 
student  in  theology  of  the  late  Dr.  Emmons  of  Franklin.  He  was  greatly 
respected  wherever  known ;  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Seminary  have  left 
upon  their  records  a  merited  testimonial  of  his  worth.  His  end  was 
remarkably  peaceful.  His  only  anxiety  on  leaving  the  world  was  for  his 
beloved  Seminary,  and  the  last  intelligible  words  that  he  was  heard  to 
utter  were  those  of  prayer  on  its  behalf.  ^  God  bless  the  Seminary. 
Thou  wilt  bless  it  and  keep  it ;  I  give  it  up  to  Thee.  I  can  do  no  more 
for  it     Thou  canst  do  all  things." 

These  anxieties  of  the  dying  Professor  were  not  altogether  without  reft- 
son.  He  knew  the  situation  in  which  he  was  about  to  leave  the  Seminary. 
Without  an  instructor,  he  presum^  of  course,  that  the  students  would  soon 
be  scattered;  and  when  they  should  again  be  eoUeeted,  and  the  eouree  of 
instruction  be  resumed,  no  one  could  tell.  He  felt^  however,  that  to  leave 
it  in  the  hands  of  God  was  infinitely  safe.  He  could  trust  it  there,  asd 
he  would  trust  it  nowhere  else. 

The  Seminary  had  now  been  in  operation  more  than  a  dozen  years,  and 

^  Dr.  Adams  is  about  to  remove  to  Orsoge,  N.  J. 
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the  principal  chaogies  through  which  it  k^  puMd  kM.-n  been  bTtatj 
sketched.  Its  greulest  embarrassments  tM  the  way  bad  bs«a  of  a  peamil* 
aty  chnracter.  J(  is  painful  to  read  tba  reootdi  of  iba  TiwteM,  and  na 
lo  wliat  atraits  ihej  were  oQen  reduced.  The  stnggla,  at  timsa,  waa  OBe 
of  liA.'  or  of  death.  In  December,  1830,  the  Tr«al«ea  Tolad  "that  onlaai 
■r<aa  fiir  the  fWtam  Mpport  of  the  Seminary  shall  be  oUained  before  the 
feat  of  Septenlier  naxl,  it  wiU  then  be  expedknt  to  nispeiid  isKrtKtioa  in 
the  theological  4eptrtm.tsit,  xattil  mcb  means  shall  have  been  ■ecDrad." 
MarortheleiS,  the  Seainaiy  was  not  auspended.  The  eoarae  ef  instraction 
was  eoDtinned  till  the  decease  of  Dr.  Smith ;  and,  up  to  that  time,  mora 
than  aixtj  yooag  men  had  received  diplomas,  beaides  a  cenaideiaUe  naia*  ' 
btt  who  bad  left  the  losdtutioo  before  their  term  of  study  was  daaed.  Tk» 
greater  part  of  these  have  flDisbed  their  conn e.  But  some  are  still  vith 
m, — are  with  na  here  to.day,  —  oocnpying  important  stations  in  the  cfaincb, 
-~an  honor  to  their  profession  and  to  the  Semiiury,  and  blessings  to  the 
world.     Sen  itt  ealum  rarfsawf. 

I  have  said  already  that  this  Seminary  was  instiUted  on  the  plan  of  the 
Dissenting  Colleges  in  England,  having  a  four  years'  course  of  study,  ^ 
the  first  two  chiefly  ebuaieal,  and  the  last  two  tbeologicaL  Up  to  the  year 
1887  the  Seminary  bad  been  oondocted  on  this  plan,  but  in  that  year  it  nn- 
ierwent  an  important  change.  The  elamical  department  was  separated 
from  the  iheolt^cal ;  the  terms  of  admission  to  the  Seminary  were  raised ; 
and  the  course  of  study  and  the  period  of  it  were  made  similar  to  those  of 
the  older  Semiimries  in  the  United  Scalea.  Indigent  students,  who  before 
bad  been  sopported  tnta  Seminary  funds  ^^f*  no*  received  as  bencflci^ 
ries  of  the  American  Education  Society.  Many  excellent  iodividoals,  who 
bdiwe  had  stood  aloof  from  it,  and  doabted  as  lo  the  wisdom  of  its  open^ 
tioos,  from  this  time  became  its  decided  friends. 

In  Ibis  year,  also,  another  change  took  place.  The  Trustees  of  the  Sem- 
inary invited  the  Gieneral  Conference  of  oar  chnreties  lo  seod  a  committee 
year  by  year  to  visit  tbe  Institution,  to  look  into  its  affairs,  to  attend  its  Mm- 
niver»ary  ezercian,  and  lo  make  report  as  to  its  condition  and  prospects. 
Tbe  invitation  was  accepted,  and  from  that  time  to  tbe  present  a  Board  of 
Tiaitora  has  heeo  regularly  appointed.  This  arrangement  we  have  re- 
garded aa  one  of  great  importanee.  It  eonnecta  tbe  Seminary  with  tha 
chnrches,  and  brings  it  under  their  direct  supervision.  Should  anythiDg 
wrong  be  done  at  tbe  Seminary,  or  any  error  or  irr^fularily  be  tolerated, 
tbe  case  would  be  at  once  reported  lo  tbe  cfanrcbes,  where  it  might  be 


'  The  death  of  Dr.  Smith,  m  tbe  spring  of  1881,  left  tbe  Semioary  witbeat 
an  iartiDetor,  and  for  several  asonth*  (aside  trom  tbe  Classical  Selmol)  there 
Bm  in  the  aatawi  of  this  saate  year 
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(1831),  the  Rev.  Alran  Bond,  of  Starforidge,  Mms.,  was  elected 

of  Sacred  Literature;  and  before  winter  he  was  on  the  groand  with  liii 

farailj,  and  commenced  giving  instruction  in  that  department 

In  the  following  spring  the  Rev.  Enoch  Pond,  of  Cambridge,  Mbml,  was 
elected  Professor  of  Theology,  and  ent»^  upon  his  duties  in  June,  1881. 

The  prospects  of  these  new  Professors,  at  the  time,  were  nat  flatteriiq^* 
The  Seminary  was  without  fund^  though  not  without  debts ;  the  librafj 
consisted  of  but  a  few  hundred  volumes;  and  the  stilSents  were  chiefly 
scattered.  But  the  Institution  had  a  good  charter,  it  was  fiiTorablj  locate^ 
and  the  necessity  for  it  was  deeply  felt  And  some  things  took  plaoe  al* 
most  immediately  to  give  encouragement  The  late  Mrs.  Phebe  Lord,  dP 
Kennebunkport,  —  a  name  never  to  be  spoken  but  with  honor,—  gave  sr 
thousand  dollars  to  increase  the  library ;  and,  at  its  annaal  meeting  in  Jone^ 
1832,  our  General  Conference  voted  to  raise  $  30,000,  in  foar  annual  in- 
stalments, to  increase  the  Seminary  funds.  This  money  was  chiefly  paid, 
and  with  it  our  large  and  commodious  brick  edifice  was  erected  for  the  con* 
venience  of  students,  and  the  current  expenses  of  the  Lustitotion  were 
borne.  ' 

A  principal  anxiety  of  the  new  professors  at  this  time  was  on  the  ques- 
tion of  students.  Under  the  previous  administrations  no  college  graduates 
had  been  connected  with  the  Seminary,  and  it  was  feared  that  they  wonld 
turn  from  it  in  future.  But  this  anxiety  was  soon  relieved.  In  1883  sev- 
eral college  students  entered ;  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1834,  out  of  a  class  of 
nineteen,  seven  were  graduates  of  Bowdoin  College.  Among  the  graduates 
who  first  entered  were  Henry  Storer,  Franklin  Teaton,  Cyrus  Hamlin, 
Benjamin  Tappan,  Jr.,  Ebenezer  G.  Parsons,  Samuel  C.  Fessenden,  Al- 
bert Cole,  and  Charles  C.  Taylor.  I  mention  the  names  of  these  brethren 
that  I  may  express  to  them  publicly,  or  to  such  of  them  as  are  still  living 
the  obligation  which  the  Seminary  is  under  to  them  for  the  stand  which 
they  took  on  this  occasion.  They  did  it  certainly  under  some  sacrifice  of 
feeling.  They  did  it  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  for  the  public  good,  and 
they  actually  did  more  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Seminary,  cU  thai 
time^  than  though  they  had  given  us  thousands  of  dollars.  They  set  an 
example  which  had  influence ;  they  turned  the  incoming  tide  in  our  favor ; 
and,  from  that  time  to  this  the  question  of  students  has  given  us  but  little 
trouble. 

The  only  drcnmstance  which,  at  this  period,  seemed  to  cast  a  cloud  over 
the  prospects  of  the  Seminary  was  the  failure  of  Professor  Bond's  health ; 
which,  much  to  his  own  sorrow  and  that  of  the  Trustees,  constrained  him 
to  resign  his  office.  This  event  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1835.  He  was 
afterwards  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Norwich  Conn.,  and  has  proved  him* 
self  to  be  a  most  faithful  and  devoted  pastor.  He  still  liyes  to  labor  ftr 
Christ,  though  not  in  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry. 


jii  :tim  jmnm*.    ITnit  tsbkt  4tfKt  ^M^  ^ctpiwUm:  4)\  ihi  lw|p^ 

,ii'  Jit  vuL  iL  inn:  ohium  mjuaiman^  iiir  Uu  lumntt  o-'  ^ifknvi^hMli^ 
ma^nKweas:  of  tut  i»eiiuiiKr\..     Tllt^  jimiweiitim  ^Mm^  mik  ^iil  4imj^ 

aufl  «pvenixsf!L  tiiniHoiiL  linliim-  .  muititst.  -Mntu.  :noiiMmi<  4inAth4*V.  ik^ti- 
«exrssiu  2WI  -tiuuKuiu. ;  miL  miirf  j&ai  ir.  HWnftnt.  T^itrfimui.  Nt>& 
^ibusttit  jUiiMcriikftL  ii  Iuiumbiil  ooliuT^  ma^  ^iiliir  :iuv  mimitis  4»foi«t- 
&£  svsuiiisiuL  VHfc  HM  air;,  tiif-  wiioif-  Ainb.  jui£  mn?^  tbttti  4iIk  ^w«s  ^iK 


IszLkt  dc^isiickniK  cnii  ht  jiiurtMi  x^iUi  ^  )iri|rbM«a  <iMtii^»{^  i^vv^nNN^ 

ridaiilt  mhit  hue  i9L':»!«crr:itic  liimnJlr  joid  is  ^Add  fniiK  fiinvij  4)k«i«h«^N*aii 
ajilMfr  It  met-:  ibtiL*-  tnirkfezneoiiR  cc  f-vfic  xo  par  iht-^T  hcvtr^tA  i^-Sjx     YW 

Of  tb^  sis'hi^crijiikiQ  of  ISS;*.  bcc  nxidt  aMre  ilum  *  i>m^  >k^  <^xiMr  v^mK 
ittd.  Ai>d  vlthS  VA^  ji&>d  cxmt  imiS  proenpihr  jix  tb^  lun^  «|vs-*«£<si,  y«N  t>>AI 
it  ooold  be  cfcicala:^  oc  asi  invesied.  It  w»$  pftiii  irrc^Ui\x«  A^  i^)t 
Tiduals  were  Jil-le.  um!  &:&  pix^pertj  coqU  be  $<>Vd  jioJ  vsinxtMi^l  i4U«>  nvt'A^^x « 
Still  tlMr  frub^oiifitson  vfts  a  fTtJU  blessing  lo  iho  Scminnn.  \\  kw^Ak^  «)^« 
Trustees  to  eitxi  and  fumisb  buildingsk  to  make  aiUilitHi*  lx\  tW  )ii)Mii^i^>« 
and  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  ibe  in;4iiali^xn  duni^  iho  ^\f>At-«  x>l' 
pecaniary  reraUioo  and  distress  wbich  followed  tho  <^x|^iw^iHXi)  «\l'  IS,*^^^ 
Witboat  iu  it  is  bard  to  see  how  the  Seminary  <\>«ild  ha\«  Iv^im  Vt\\  m 
operation  daring  tlioee  distressing  tinier 

Until  the  jear  1836  there  bad  been  but  two  ri\>f<Mik«>r»  in  \\\p  Si«m()mt)-» 
—  one  of  Theology  and  one  of  Sacretl  Lilemture,  In  *lul^'  of  ihU  ^\  «hiv  tbi» 
Bev.  George  Shepard,  of  Hallowell,w«»eleoletl  rroff^wi^vr  oi  Saoii^il  Khi'biHt\ 
The  supposed  endowment  on  which  he  wa«  a|>|H>int(Hl  tViiliHl)  \\\\\  ibin^  W\\. 
fessor  did  not  fail.  He  entered  upon  biii  dutiM  tho  iiuoiH^f^illMiit  auhimiu 
and  was  an  inestimable  blessing  to  the  Seminary.    In  lli«  naiun  y«Ar  ( I  M»1A)  % 
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large  and  commodiona  boarding-house  wu'erecieii,  coDiaining  not  on\j 
■ccommodationa  for  bosrd,  but  rooaiB  for  the  eoDTeiiieDce  of  eludente  in 
caae  of  sick  net  i. 

At  thu  tine  a  change  waa  mode  ia  the  mannw  of  boarding  students,  — 
one  which  has  since  been  copied  by  eereral  other  insiituiions.  Instead  of 
hiring  a  steward  to  take  charge  of  the  new  house,  and  board  the  ?ludenia  at 
a  price,  the  whole  was  put  into  the  bands  of  the  students  to  manage  it  for 
themselves.  Thej  hire  a  matron  to  do  their  work,  make  their  own  pur- 
chases, regulate  thmr  bill  of  fare,  and  assess  the  expensie.  This  plan  baa 
worked  admirably  from  year  to  year.  The  boardars  have  none  ta  complain 
of  now  but  themselves. 

Up  to  thid  lime,  almost  from  the  first,  there  had  been  a  Classical  School 
in  connection  with  the  Seminary,  where  studenLs  were  prepareil  for  theo- 
logical studies  without  a  collegiate  edncation.  As  it  had  been  sustained  at 
considerable  expense  to  the  Seminary,  and  aa  the  necessity  for  it  had  c«m- 
pantively  ceased,  it  was  no  longer  continaed. 

In  August,  1839,  Professor  Woods  was  induced  to  resign  his  ofltee,  nod 
accept  the  Presidency  of  Bowdoin  College.  On  the  same  day  on  which  his 
resignation  was  accepted  the  Rev.  Daniel  Smith  Talcott,  of  Newborypoc^ 
was  chosen  bis  successor.  Professor  Talcott  isoon  entered  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  hia  duties,  and  was  inaugurated  at  the  anniversary  of  1640.  I 
hardly  need  say  that  he  haa  continued  in  office — greatly  to  the  cemfbrt 
of  his  colleHguea  and  the  credit  of  the  Institu^on  —  to  the  present  time. 

I  have  lutid  that  the  endowment  of  the  professorship  of  Sacred  Rhetoric^ 
—  made  in  1635-36 — fuled.  The  subscriptions  wera  not  paid,  and  conM 
not  be.  Owing  to  this  cause,  in  part,  but  more  to  the  personal  celebrity 
of  Professor  Shepard,  be  waa  repeatedly  assailed  with  invitations  to  remove 
to  more  imposing  and  lucrative  positions.  The  most  formidable  of  Uteae 
aesHult:!  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1647,  when  be  waa  urged  by  the  offer  of 
a  very  large  salary  to  become  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Church  and  Society  In 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Professor  Shepard  had  pledged  himself  to  go,  unless  his 
professorship  could  be  speedily  and  solidly  endowed  ;  and  a  large  committee 
had  come  from  Brooklyn  to  see  that  the  eeparation  was  effected.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  wag  necessary  that  the  friends  of  the  Seminary 
should  bestir  themselves,  and  so  Ihey  did ;  and  in  the  course  of  one  week  ft 
sufficient  amount  was  raised,  chiefly  by  the  liberality  of  friends  in  Bangor^ 
to  endow  the  professorship.  I  have  ever  regarded  those  subscribers,  and 
especially  the  Hon.  George  W.  Pickering,  who,  almost  without  solicitatioot 
pledged  and  secured  $5,000,  —  as  entitled  to  the  credit  of  taxnng  i/ti 
Seminary, '  For  if  Professor  Shepard  had  resigned  at  that  time,  the  other 
professors  would  have  done  the  same,  and  the  Seminary,  to  all  human  ap- 
pearance, bad  been  irrecoverably  ruined.     But  the  subscription  was  raised- 
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and  the  Institotion  was  saved.  And  only  two  years  afterwards  (in  1849), 
aaodier  subscription  of  $84,000  was  raised,  for  the  purpose  of  endowing 
the  other  ^wo  professorships.  In  the  same  year,  too,  legacies  to  the  amount 
of  $12,000  were  reoeiTed  from  the  kte  Waldo  fiimily  of  Worcester. 
The  sum  of  $8,000 — making  $  20,000  in  all — had  been  previously  received 
fiom  that  excellent  family.  One  of  our  professorships  now  bears,  and  some 
one  of  them  we  hope  may  ever  bear,  the  honored  name  of  Waldo. 

In  the  summer  of  1859  the  Seminary  chapel  was  dedicated.  This  had 
hng  been  needed,  and  has  proved  an  uestunable  blessing  to  the  Seminary. 
It  was  erected,  at  an  expense  of  mqre  than  $  12,000,  through  the  ef- 
forts of  a  society  of  ladies  in  Bangor.  In  reporting  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence this  great  achievement  of  the  ladies^  the  visiting  conunittee  for  1859  i^ay : 
^  God  bless  the  ladies  of  Bangor  who  started  this  enterprise,  and  the  ladies 
throughout  the  State,  and  elsewhere,  c?bo  have  been  helping  to  move  it  on ! 
They  are  entitled  to  all  the  credit  of  this  noble  undertaking.  *  The  Cor- 
ban  Society'  shall  be  held  in  remembrance  wherever  Bangor  Seminary  is 
known.  Many  daughters  have  done  viftuously,  but  these  have  excelled 
them  all." 

In  the  autumn  of  1854  Professor  Pond,  having  discharged  the  duties 
of  two  professorshipe,  viz.  those  of  Systematic  Theology  and  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  requested  that  he  might  be 
rdeased  from  one  of  them,  and  as  he  earnestly  desired,  while  he  lived,  to 
see  the  professorship  of  Theology  satisfactorily  provided  for,  he  proposed 
himself  to  relinquish  that,  and  to  confine  his  instructions  in  future  U}  the 
department  of  History.  His  proposition  was  acceded  to,  and  in  the  tipring 
of  1855  the  Rev.  Samuel  Harris  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  Theology.  This  appointment  was  accepted,  and  at  the  following  an- 
niversary Professor  Harris  was  inaugurated.  At  the  same  time  Profr^nsor 
Pond  was  formally  transferred  to  the  department  of  History,  and  constituted 
President  of  the  Faculty. 

The  departments  of  instruction  were  now  satisfactorily  filled,  and  things 
seemed  likely  to  move  on  without  embarrassment.  But  one  serious  mistake 
had  been  made,  and  this  resulted  erelong  in  difllculty.  Professor  Harris 
had  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Theology,  while  as  yet  tlie  profeffM>r- 
ship  was  not  endowed,  though  it  was  expected  that  it  soon  wouM  be.  But 
this  expectation  was  not  realized,  and  the  Seminary  was  running  oontinu- 
aOy  in  debt.  This  course  of  things  went  on  until  tt>e  years  IH02  and  1803, 
when  the  amooot  of  indebtedness  became  alarming,  and  it  was  nyidtsni 
that  something  efTectnal  most  be  done.  And  s^imaibing  wa$  done.  A 
sabecripcioD  was  opened  which,  in  coonectioo  with  l^'gades  and  cfitUan 
]ai)ge  donatioof,  entirely  deared  the  Seminafy  of  debt  and  complete^]  the 
eodowoKnt  of  the  several  profenonhips,  a$  iis  iotarUi  then  were*    A 
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legacy  of  $  10,000  was  received  from  the  estate  of  the  lata  Dr-  Jaoob 
Hayes,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  which  was  appropriated  to  the  professor* 
ship  of  Sacred  Literature.  A  legacy  of  $3,000  was  received,  from  th# 
estate  of  the  late  Mr.  Hiram  Fogg,  accompanied  with  ^  a  donation  of' 
$10,000  from  his  brother,  William  Fogg,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  both  whidi 
sums  were  appropriated  to  the  professorship  of  Sacred  Rhetoric.  The 
sum  of  $16,000  was  received  from  Richard  P.  Buck,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  which  was  appropriated  to  the  professorship  of  Theology*  In  ood- 
sequence  of  these  bequests  and  doni^tions,  it  was  decnded  that  tiieee  pi^^ 
fessorships  should,  in  all  future  timOi^  bear  the  names  of  those  who  had  sO' 
liberally  contributed  for  their  endowment. 

In  the  mean  Ume  $  15,000  had  been  received  from  the  late  Ichaboi' 
Washburn,  Esq.,  of  Worcester,  to  increase  the  fnnd  for  the  assistance  ^ 
indigent  young  men. 

The  Seminary  was  now  placed  in  a.  more  favorable  position  thfm  ever 
before.  Its  debts  were  paid ;  its  professorships  were  filled  and  endowed^ 
the  number  of  students  was  increased ;  and  its  prospects,  in  general,  weiB 
encouraging. 

But  subsequent  events  showed  that  trials  were  still  before  us.  In  the 
summer  of  1866  Professor  Harris  was  appointed  President  of  Bowdoin 
College,  and  concluded,  after  a  protracted  struggle,  to  accept  the  appoiiiU 
ment.  He  continued  his  instructions  here  till  the  spring  of  1867,  and  thm 
left  for  Brunswick.  It  was  a  sore  trial  to  his  colleagues  and  to  the  trus^ 
tees  to  part  with  him;  but  his  convictions  of  duty  were  dear,  and  naug^ 
remained  to  us  but  to  give  him  our  blessing  and  iet  him  go. ' 

Scarcely  had  we  passed  this  trial  when  another  and  greater  affliction 
befell  us.  In  the  spring  of  1868  the  honored  and  beloved  Professor 
Shepard,  who  had  for  months  exhibited  maiks  of  decrepitude,  was  suddenly 
removed  by  death.  Although  it  had  been  evident  to  us  for  some  time  that 
bis  work  was  done,  the  shock  was  a  severe  one  and  many  tears  were  shedL 
I  have  not  time  here  to  dwell  upon  the  character  of  Dr.  Shepard,  nor  is 
this  necessary.  His  works  remain  ;  and  he  has  left  a  memorial  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  knew  him  which  can  never  be  efiaoed. 

I  have  only  to  say  further,  that  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  removal 
of  Dr.  Harris  and  the  decease  of  Dr.  Shepard  have  been  satisfactorilj 
filled.  In  our  distress  we  sought  direction  from  God,  and  our  prayer  waa 
heard.  We  accept  the  successors  of  the  eminent  men  who  were  removed' 
from  us  as  a  treasure  from  the  blind  of  Gk>d,  which  we  greatly  appreciate 
and  which  we  hope  may  long  remain. 

I  cannot  close  this  long  and,  I  fear,  tedious  detail,  without  recording  our 
obligations  to  certain  individuals,  no  longer  with  us,  who  loved  the  Semi* 
nary  from  the  first,  and  who  never  ceased  to  pray  and  labor  for  it  so  loiig 
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m  Aej  lired.  Amoi^  these  were  Fathers  Sewall,  Sawjer,  and  Fisher, 
whose  portrnts  adorn  oar  chapel,  and  whose  memory  is  dear  to  all  omr 
hearta.  Then  tbov  waa  the  Rev.  Kiah  Bailey,  whose  wife's  charity- 
hoz  recehred  the  first  money  that  ever  was  given  to  Bangor  Seminary. 
Then  there  was  the  late  Rev.  David  Thorston  and  Dr.  Tappan,  who  were 
always  with  as  on  occasions  like  the  present,  to  counsel,  to  sympathize,  and 
to  bless.  Among  the  departed  laymen  of  Ms  city  there  are  some  whose 
Barnes  mast  not  be  omitted.  There  was  the  late  Jadge  Dutton  who 
was  chiefly  instramentsl  in  procuring  for  us  the  groands  on  which  oor 
Seminary  buildings  stand;  also  the  late  Mr.  John  Barker,  who  was  a 
kborer  for  the  Seminary  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  who  was  a  liberal 
donor,  and  who  started  the  great  subscription  of  1835.  But  especially 
wcmld  I  mention  the  late  Deacon  Eliashib  Adams,  who  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Seminary  for  almost  forty  years,  who  was  its  Ti-easurer  for  a  considerable 
part  of  this  time,  who  never  wearied  in  planning  and  laboring  for  its  in- 
terests, and  whose  death  was  probably  hastened  by  too  great  an  effort  on 
its  behalf.  The  names  of  these  and  other  benefactors  must  never  be  for- 
gotten  so  long  as  the  Seminary  in  Bangor  has  a  being. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole,  it  may  be  thought  and  said  that  the  calls  of  the 
Seminary  for  money  have  been  loud  and  frequent,  —  frequent  sometimes  al- 
moet  to  satiety ;  and  the  question  arises,  Has  it  been  a  paying  concern  ?  Is 
it  worth  what  it  has  cost  ?  In  reply  to  these  questions  I  admit  that  the 
Seminary  has  swallowed  up  a  good  deal  of  money.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise. It  could  not  be  instituted  and  carried  forward  for  half  a  century 
without  money.  £<specially  will  this  be  apparent  when  it  is  considered 
that  we  exact  no  rent  or  tuition  fees.  We  derive  no  income  from  our 
•todents.  On  the  contrary,  the  greater  the  number  of  students  the  greater 
our  expenses.  This  shows  that  in  carrying  forward  the  Seminary  from 
year  to  year  there  must  be  money. 

Still  we  have  not  actually  received  so  much  money  as  many  persons 
perhaps  suppose.  Amidst  many  noble  promises  and  liberal  subscriptions, 
we  have  received  not  a  few  that  were  worthless.  I  say  worthless,  for  un- 
fulfilled promises  and  unpaid  subscriptions,  however  well  intended,  will  not 
-  go  far  towards  meeting  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  seminary. 

I  admit,  however,  that  we  have  needed,  have  called  for,  and  have  re- 
ceived a  good  deal  of  money.  Our  friends  have  ever  been  liberal  in  re- 
sponding to  our  calls ;  and  now  I  ask,  in  my  turn,  Has  this  money  been 
wasted  ?  Have  we  not  something  left  to  show  for  it  ?  Here  L>,  in  the 
first  place,  a  solidly  established  theological  institution,  —  with  most  of  the 
necessary  appurtenances,  —  out  of  debt  and  in  good  working  order, — 
in  a  situation,  if  suitably  cared  for,  to  go  on  to  other  generations,  — 
grounds,  building^  famiture,  and  library,  worth  more  than  $  70)000. 
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And  here  are  funds,  saTel^  and  profiUblj  iaveated,  for  the  support  of  pro- 
feasors  and  the  aid  of  needy  students,  to  the  amouut  of  $  150,001).  N'or 
is  this  all.  Here  are  our  more  than  five  hundred  alumni,  —  ministers  of 
Christ,  —  who  received  their  professional  training  here,  and  have  gone 
forth  into  different  parts  of  our  State,  into  other  Slater,  and  not  a  fevr  of 
them  to  heathen  lands,  publishing  the  Balvatian  of  the  gospel,  and  exerting 
themselves,  in  a  thousand  wajs,  to  elevate  nnd  Mess  iheir  fellow-men. 
When  that  venerable  Roman  matron,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  nas  asked 
to  show  her  treasures,  she  pointed  to  her  sons  and  ^aid,  "  The.'e  are  mj 
jewels  I  These  the  treasures  that  I  have  to  show  1 "  So  we,  wlien  asked 
for  the  fruiU  of  our  labors  here,  would  point  first  of  nil,  and  above  all,  la 
our  I07U.  Patrons  and  friends  of  the  Bangor  S«minarj,  are  not  t/ie»e  an 
'equivalent  for  all  you  have  given  ns  P  What  richer  rtirard  can  j-ou  ask 
than  they? 

I  said,  in  the  commencement  of  this  addreaa,  that  it  was  a  felt  necttii'ty 
which  moved  the  founders  of  this  Institution  to  estnbliah  it,  find  put  it  in 
operation.  And  the  necessity  for  it,  we  may  be  erne,  bu.s  not  ceased.  It 
is  as  great  now  as  it  was  then.  Yea,  notwithstanding  all  we  have  done, 
tht  necMtity/or  U  it  at  grtat  now  eu  ever.  The  larger  part  of  this  great 
State  of  Maine  is  still  a  missinnary  field.  More  than  half  of  onr  incorpo- 
rated towns  and  plantations  are  to-day  without  a  competent  miniatiy  and 
the  appointed  means  of  grace.  And  if  all  these  were  supplied,  what  a  field 
is  opening'  before  us  in  the  vast  regions  of  ifae  West  ?  That  broad  land 
lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  already  traversed 
by  the  iron  horse,  and  soon  to  be  croaeed  by  railroads  in  every  direction, 
and  Riled  up  with  human  beings,  —  how  is  this  vast  country  to  be  evangel- 
ized, and  these  immortals  to  be  furnished  with  the  bread  of  life  ?  And 
then  the  myriads  in  heathen  lands  who  are  groping  in  midnight  darkness, 
and  perishing  for  lack  of  vision,  and  for  whose  salvation  we  are  expected 
to  bear  our  pari,  —  what  b  tobe  done  for  them?  Rely  upon  it,  my  friends, 
the  necessity  for  this  Institution  is  as  urgent  now  as  it  ever  was.  And  if, 
under  the  pressure  of  this  necessity,  our  fiitbers  established  it  fifty  je»n 
ago,  shall  we  not  sustain  it  now  ?  Shall  we  not  respond  to  its  future  calla, 
and  carry  it  forward  by  every  method  in  our  power,  that  it  may  meet  the  • 
wants  of  ihe  age  in  which  we  live,  be  an  ornament  to  our  Stale  and  a 
blessing  to  the  world.  | 

From  the  first,  ibis  Seminary  baa  been  a  child  of  providence  and  prayer. 
It  originated  in  prayer,  and  has  been  sustained  all  the  way  by  the  prajera 
of  God's  people.  Those  dying  aspirations  of  Dr.  Smith  are  but  the  echo 
of  petitions  which,  for  fifty  years,  have  been  going  up  for  it  from  tboasuida 
of  hearts.  And  these  prayers  have  been  beard,  and  they  will  be  heard. 
Our  narrative  has  shown  us  how  often,  in  datt,  distiessing  timeo,  when 
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And  dhd  ««  ftiliwiii  G«I^  cbv  f£  il  W(«r?    >6k  wr  IKmik  m^cNQ^tw 
die  ve&crtfitywc^til  w-««roBne9»RlTif«nG^^  InflM^ 
fjy  aai  to  tnA  Mm  ^nee. 

wimaA  mamt  iwmamL  IVej  are  elD  ^imku  A»I  as  dn^  «Kti  of  iW  «!ne^:it 
fiftj  jens  ejtfcenejb  ^  SeBonr.  I  im«t.  mill  be  lMt>w  wl  hn  a  &r  iiKVt^ 
floviiiiiBg  mwliiiiM  tkaa  it  »  at  prescni.  jH  wb«r^  nr  Imvul^  ^miH 
«»  be?  Hov  lev  of  w  dall  aaj  km^er  baiv  a  pan  or  iiiier««t  ia  iu  or  ki 
angbi  ebe  tbat  ii  tnuksaetei  beoeatli  tbesvm? 

For  mjad^  joo  aD  kaov,  as  I  do,  tbai  mj  labor?  Rvr  ibe  S^Mnninarr  ai>» 
abnost  ended.  It  bas  preaied  bea^ilT  oo  mj  Iwart  and  band$  fw'  iwnir^ 
fiirtj  jear^  tiD  aD  mj  mterests  bare  become  tdentiiled  witb  it ;  b^il  wiy 
work  in  eonnectaoo  witb  it  is  afanost  done.  I  cbeerfuUr  eommil  it  to  tbe 
care  of  tbe  belored  bretbren  wbo  come  after  me^  and  more  e$pe<na11r  to 
ibe  care  and  fwovidenoe  of  God.  Mj  last  prarer  for  it  will  be  tbat  of 
mj  Tenerable  predecessor  abore  aOaded  to:  *  God  hkf$  fAt  Sm^ffMr^f 
J%au  wik  bleu  ii  amd  keep  ii,  I  ca^  do  $u>  fmort  Jor  iL  Tkom  t&nst  do  tuM 
ikmg9,    Ipve  iiupio  TkfJ  * 


BENEVOLENCE  A  FOUNDATION  OF  \nRTUE, 

[From  SB  Einj  on  tbe  Natare  and  Fovndation  of  Moral  Virtna  and  OhH|;;ation,    By 
Thomas  Clap,  Presideot  of  Tale  College.    PablUhed  in  1 765.] 

I  READILY  concede  that  Benevolence  or  a  Difpofition  to  Jo  GoeJ  «nd 
promote  tbe  Happinefs  of  others,  is  one  very  good  Principle^  and  «n  Imitntion 
of  the  Goodnefs  of  God.  But  this  cannot  be  the  foU  Founiistion  of  «ll 
moral  Duty  and  Obligation,  becaufe  this  would  be  an  Imitstion  of  one  of 
the  divine  Perfcflions  only,  exclufive  of  all  the  Reft  ;  and  every  moral 
Agent  is  obliged  to  imitate  the  divine  Juftice  «nd  Truth  a»  well  «.<«  the 
divine  Goodnefs,  To  conceive  of  Juftice  and  Truth  only  «8  Parts  or  fub- 
ordinate  Means  of  Goodnefs,  is  to  confound  our  clear  «nd  dlftin^l  fdcmi  of 
the  divine  Perfeftions.  If  we  conceive  of  Juftice  and  Truth  only  ^i^fuhfer- 
vient  to  Goodnefs,  then  the  Juftice  of  God's  Right  of  Dominion  over  ur 
confifts  only  in  its  Advantage  to  us :  and  the  Juftice  of  any  Puniftiment  in- 
flifled  by  God  confifts  only  in  this,  that  it  is  for  the  Good  of  the  Crcnnirrii  | 
and  there  is  no  Evil  in  God's  declaring  a  Falfhood,  but  only  ss  it  msy  bring 
Mifery  upon  the  Creatures.  Which  Suppofttions  evidently  .confound  our 
iiisr  Ideas  of  the  divine  Perfections,  and  all  Morality, 
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THE  CHBISTUN    USE  OP  MONET.' 

Taelast  Associatinnassi^edtoroe,  fordiscoseion  at  our  present  meeting, 
the  tbeme  of  the  Chritlian  um  of  Money  ;  or,  tb«  i/tf  of  monejf  Oial  brjiu  a 
(Sirittian  man,  ftnd  which  he  u  obligated  to  make.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
uae  of  power  laid  alongside  of  the  gospel  of  Cbrist  and  Ilie  profession  of  the 
disciple.  For  money  engages  our  diecutrioo  in  Ihis  (heme  simply  an  a  rep- 
reuntalive  of  power,  —  a  power  omnigenous ;  it  answcrelh  all  things.  It  is 
an  expression  offeree  accumulated  and  capable  of  being  wrought  in  any  di- 
rection. It  commands  the  brain  and  miiacle  of  men,  and  can  be  coined  into 
all  fomu  and  producis  of  human 'ikill  or  labor.-  It  is  a  universal  minister. 
Objects  of  desire,  material  or  immaterial,  addressing  tai^te,  appetite,  or 
passion ;  the  appointments  of  pnde  or  pleasure ;  the  Bchievenients  of  art, 
science,  or  literature  ;  the  luxury  of  dress,  fumitare,  architecture,  or  equi- 
page,—  into  all  these  it  is  convertible,  as  well  at  into  forces  that  subdue  the 
physical  world,  pierce  the  mountuna,  span  rivers,  permeate  continents  and 
oceans  with  highways  and  telegraph  systems,  and  scntter  thoughts  as  star- 
ahawers  or  unite  them  as  one  consciousness  IbrOLigh  the  enrih.  The  ftenm- 
engine,  the  railway,  the  press,  the  telegraph,  —  fas  nbo  schools,  colleger,  char- 
ities, hospitals,  missions,  —  are  at  its  behest.  An  agency  that  is  capable  ^ 
being  wrought  into  directions  so  manifold,  —  what  is  the  Chrittian  wm 
of  it? 

It  is  important  to  answer  this  question  rightly,  ai  this  power  ia  cws- 
mitted  to  us  in  stewardship,  and  will  require  a  strict  account  at  last ;  and 
as  there  is  prevalent  a  sad  want  of  a  sense  of  reaponaibility  for  ita  nsa. 

Our  trust  is  of  a  power  binef  and  retamless,  with  double-edged  conse- 
quence to  ourselves  and  the  church  of  God  and  the  worM.  The  factor  of 
Christian  civilisation  or  of  social  corruption,  the  architect  of  a  Babylon  or 
a  C^ty  of  Light,  it  worka  for  man  aa  an  Ariel  or  a  Mepbistophiles,  a  as- 
ducing  devil  or  the  portal  angel  of  everlasting  habitations.  As  we  use  or 
abuse,  it  exalts  or  degrades,  brings  glorious  gifts  of  faculty  and  fruit,  or 
entangles  in  temptations  and  snares,  and  pierces  the  soul  through  with 
many  sorrows.  Would  that  over  the  eotrance  to  every  workshop,  lanii, 
and  factory,  and  on  all  ledgers  and  balance-sheets,  could  be  written  the 
solemn  question  of  the  Master,  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  " 

A  general  and  comprehensive  answer  to  th^  question  before  us  is  not  &rto 
seek.    A  Christian  use  of  money  is  the  supreme  devotion  of  it  all  to  God. 

>  Delivered  before  the  MisMnri  Slate  Congitgitioiiil  AnociatioB  at  Sedalia,  Ootofasr, 
1 863,  b;  TacNAH  H.  Post,  d.  d.,  of  St.  I^nis.  Pnbliibed  by  request  of  the  A 
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Ir  »  sot  atfaMtMa  ot  greater  or  lea  aMHcnfioB,  7- boiriiHidi  we  AtlB 

pTp  to  God  km]  how  murli  w«  ittM  icteia  fiir  oandvo.     Sndi  tn  inqniif 

we  kave  k>  ligbd  to  nice.     All  ie  tke  Lorfb     Oir  nqniij  am  I'date 

«lf  ••  ike  oanaa  and  medk  of  thw  fcwtidai     Wbftt  I  expend  «i  mjeeV 

ii  to  bs  IB  foRbennee  of  it.  ncit  a  fimriua  or  nbtnetiea  fnm  k,  «nj  more 

Ahm  ■yaBMribwtiwi  to  foi^ign  or  J—luIjl  mi—iwMi      Wtthdntwaent  fn« 

ttn>  we.  far  may  object,  b  a  robbcfj  «f  Geil,  —  sa  tmhez^aatnt  tati  jtar^ 

Hiiiiiiii  of  mtnmtri  fnods.     Mj»^ ii  bat  one  BstramcBt  or  nedhmi  to  dn 

^■ptcne  end.     Jt  is  mj  dotr  to  beslow  npan  BajBctf  jnst  *o  BBeh  (no  more, 

■•  Ion)  m  aUI  Bnk«  me  the  moet  cAeCve  ioBtrament  and  me£am  for  die 

t^mj  af  Gai.    A»  elenrau  of  tOekncj  to  diii  end,  I  mnat  oooeolt  Cor 

Mvknl&,MrangilLloiis«ritTaf  m^  body,  si  tlie  organ  of  mj  wort  on  ewtii; 

te  tts  BiHnr,  fer  tlie  Tigtw  ^id  MundneM  of  nj  mind ;  ftr  dw  proper 

t  nndmiptlmtj'  of  leaean,  inutginadoa,  taste,  alfisetioaB,  and  will} 

H  far  Eaeial  mflaeaee  Ifaroagb  tpaedi,  pDntkm,  repntation ;  —  for  dl 

a>  dc^Knla  of  effieienej  lor  the  Divine  g^arr.  Boaej  b>  to  be  need  ia 

,  when  it  ia  reqavto.    It  ia  its  Qiratian  on  to  minister,  if 

^  Iboi,  Ann,  racreatkn,  education,  books,  fimitim,  bocoe,  and  afl 

I,  beat  Bailed  to  the  aiain  object ;  to  ana  my  entire  pvranalitj 

■iA  Ae  hagbert  pow^  poaaible  fcr  gfarifyiag  bj  Makor  ^mI  Bedeentor. 

The  ftMcial  princ^te  regnlative  of  aacb  aaes  ia  ebvioas,  fant.tbe  appB- 

Mli^  af  it n  diilail  inTcdTee  qBeatioBa<rfleB  the  most  eoniJieatad  and  difBcnb 

a  Cbriatian  regnaen  and  Btbiea.     Thediatawionof  theaetranscenda  tbeSm- 

in  of  Aai  oeeaskm.     Tbe;  admit  of  no  invariaUe,  precise  rule,  bot  mul 

he  Met  by  oooatant,  eTer-preeeet,  evei^-Tivid  oonacionHieae  of  the  general 

fineipla.     Aa  ia  all  CSuisdan  life,  ae  ia  tbeee  nrnttere,  eneh  mnat  be  a  law 

Onr  tacacnt  inqntry  was  deaigocd,  I  Boppose,  in  ita  aaaigninent  to  me,  to 
lalala  laate  to  naes  for  what  we  term  **  benevolent  objeetB,"  works  of  CKriB> 
!■■  bewcfaence  ^id  eraagelisatHNi,  dtaritiea,  itMtituiions,  misnoiM,  and  the 
fte.  Theae  are  wont  to  be  spoken  of  aa  eminently  (Ajeots  of  ChristiaB 
ana  of  moocj.  They  are,  however,  by  no  metna  peonliarty  so. 
*  la  leptd  to  tbe»e,  our  diBcauion  will  reBolve  iteetf  into  the  inqoiriaa, 
Hnw?  What?  When?  To  what? 

Ist.  Bmr  ?  Le.  with  what  Bpirit,— &am  what  atotivea,  ia  iriiat  Bkaaiter, 
AflllwepTe? 

3d.  What  ihall  we  gin  F  L  a.  bow  maeb,  w  what  praportioB  of  oor 
apilal  or  income? 

U.  When  Bhall  we  give  7  i.  b.  how  often  and  at  what  pariodiP 

^b.  To  what  ?  i.  e.  to  what  olqecta  and  ageoeia*  ii  it  oae'i  duty  eepa- 
aiiUy  aod  adectively  to  oontribtne  ? 

Fint,  then,  it  ia  of  vital  imporUBM  lliat  w«  gin  with  a  right  Bpirit  aod 
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motive  ;  not  simply  as  such  giving  iB  pleasing  to  God  and  beneficial  to  oar 
own  character,  but  as  it  opens  also  an  enduring  fountain  of  beneficenoab 
*'  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver."  There  ia  a  fitness  and  beautj  in  a  <^ad<» 
ness  to  give  for  the  honor  of  God  and  the  good  of  men.  Such  giving  iB  a 
means  of  grace.  Moreover,  the  cheerful  giver  is  a  perpetual  giver*  We 
are  to  give  from  motives  that  appeal  to  love  more  than  self-intereat 
^  Godliness  is  great  gain."  But  godliness  sought  for  gain  is  not  godliness* 
The  motive  vitiates  the  thing.  We  are  to  give  with  grateful  devotiony  dqI 
mercenary  calculation.  Grod  may  return,  and  does  often  return,  our  bene- 
factions in  kind.  But  this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  common  law,  or  to  be 
relied  on  as  a  motive  for  giving.  We  must  give  from  a  senae  of  right  ae4 
reason,  as  a  matter  of  self-sacrifice  and  at  the  same  time  of  privilege  a.^! 
gratitude;  and  also  with  intelligent  principle  and  system,  not  of  mere  oir 
price,  impulse,  or  passion.  Thus  we  shall  not  only  give  more,  and. move 
effectively,  but  we  shall  better  establish  a  practical  reason  in  the  eooiH 
omy  of  life ;  and  our  benefactions  will  be  worth  more  to  the  enierpriaee 
we  aim  to  support,  and  which  can  be  supported  only  by  regular  and  system* 
atic  contributions.  Contributions  levied  from  motives  other  than]the  abow 
may  at  times  be  raised,  of  much  larger  amounts,  by  a  species  of  moral  foroe; 
but  such  tillage  destroys  the  soil,  and  is  miserable  economy  in  the  long  roB. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  posited  as  a  general  axiom  that  the  spirit  of  a  gift  k  of 
more  consequence  than  the  amount,  though  indeed  often  measurable  by  iL 
The  cheerful  and  grateful  spirit  is  a  perpetual  life-fountain  to  beneficence. 
It  moreover  commits  over  its  gift,  however  small,  to  divine  husbandry  that 
can  effectuate  it  to  a  vast  fruitage.  The  criminated  waste  of  spikenard  at 
the  feast  in  Bethany,  through  the  glad,  gratefuU  and  loving  spirit  that  de- 
lighted to  pour  it  out  on  the  feet  of  the  Blessed,  has  breathed  its  firagranoe 
through  all  the  world. 

We  are  to  give  as  stewards,  trustees  of  certain  properties  and  for  certain 
ends  ;  bound  sacredly  to  use  them  to  the  highest  productiveness  for  thoee 
ends ;  soon  forever  to  surrender  our  stewardship,  and  to  be  responsible  in 
strict  and  thorough  account  to  the  omniscient  Giver  and  Judge. 

Second,  how  jnuch  shall  I  give,  or  in  what  proportion  ?  To  this  ques^ 
tion,  obviously,  no  precise  answer  can  be  given  absolutely  or  relatively* 
No  invariable  ratio  can  be  assigned  more  than  an  invariable  sum.  Our 
duty  in  this  matter  can  be  formulated  into  no  exact  equation.  It  would  be 
diverse  from  the  genius  of  Christiapity,  if  it  could  be.  Individual  respon^ 
sibility  and  personal  probation  for  care  and  candor  of  inquiry  attach  here^ 
as  everywhere  in  the  Christian  life,  and  cannot  be  evaded  through  some 
precise  invariable  formula.  To  have  the  heart  right  is  the  royal  law  here 
as  elsewhere.  This  secured,  mistakes  will  not  be  wide  or  fatal.  Infinite 
are  the  varieties  of  conditions,  circumstances,  and  relations  that,  must  affect 
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Ae  ^piestioD  as  to  tbe  amoont  and  proportion  in  different  cases.  Still,  we 
aaj  arrive  at  some  eonsiderations  and  principles  which  maj  aid  us  indi> 
*  teeliy  in  answering  the  qoestion.  How  much  shall  I  give  ? 

First,  then,  the  question  for  the  Christian,  as  I  have  noted  before,  is  not 
one  pioperij  between  self  and  God, —  how  much  he  may  bestow  on  self, 
how  mnch  devote  to  God.  He  gives  all  to  Grod,  or  he  is  no  Christian. 
There  is  no  proper  conflict  in  natore  and  motive,  between  bestowments  on 
aelf  and  other  objeete. 

Throngh  all  alike,  as  a  means,  the  glorj  of  God  is  to  be  sought  as  the 
anpreme  end.  My  self-caltnre  and  self-care  are  to  be  stimulated  and 
r^ulated  by  this  end  as  much  as  my  charities  or  my  religious  gifts.  Qaes- 
lions  of  food,  raiment,  dwelling^  furniture,  education,  travel,  and  the  like, 
Must  be  determined  by  the  question  of  my  greatest  personal  subserviency 
to  the  Divine  glory ;  how  I,  my  own  personal  self,  may  become  the  most 
eActive  factor  lor  the  same.  I  have  no  right  as  a  Christian  to  raise  any 
other  issue.  There  is,  howevei^,  a  danger  of  misjudgment  on  this  issue  coo- 
atantly  to  be  guarded  against,  arising  from  the  fiu^  that,  lest  we  should 
aegleci  oorsdves,  our  first  exclusive  and  vital  charge,  Grod  has  made  oor 
adf-care  and  setf^ultore,  in  the  main,  agreeable  and  pleasurable  to  ns. 
And  this  pleasure  will  mislead  us,  unless  we  are  on  oor  guard,  in  questions 
between  serving  God's  glory  through  bestowments  on  ourselves  and  on 
objects  aloof  from  ourselves, — as,  for  example,  between  expending  on  a 
chorch  edifice  or  a  charity  and  on  oor  own  homes  or  our  own  persons. 
Pleasure,  pride,  avarice,  ambition,  woridlioess,  appetite,  may  all  be  served 
in  oor  ministry  to  self,  when  all  the  time  that  ministry  is  justifying  or 
eulogizing  itself  as  a  ministry  to  God.  We  need  to  be  watchful  constantly 
against  the  sedocfion  of  self  in  all  questions  of  this  kind. 

If  we  seek  for  a  general  principle  in  such  questionings,  it  is  as  true  as  it 
is  obvious  and  trite  to  state  that  all  transcending  of  the  limits  of  a  compe- 
tency in  provision  for  the  present  and  future  support  of  myself,  my  family, 
and  my  business,  is  an  excess.  But  what  is  a  competency  ?  Who  ever 
exactly  found  or  defined  it?  If  I  say,  as  I  do  with  truth,  it  is  what 
is  reasonable,  suitable,  sufficient,  decent,  the  same  outcry  is  raised  against 
the  indefiniteoess  of  the  terms.  They  are  aO  relative  words.  Beasonable, 
■mtable,  sufficient,  lor  what  ?  Vaguely  uttered,  they  are  all  elastic  enough 
to  be  the  portals  to  boundless  oovetonsness ;  and  we  are  urged  with  the 
damor,  *^  A  rule !  give  us  a  rule !  *  But  it  is  clear  God  has  given  no 
precise  rale,  nor  does  the  natore  of  the  case  admit  one.  Nor  is  it  of  the 
genius  of  Christianity  to  attempt  to  fbrmnlate  men  into  righteousness,  or  to 
define  them  out  of  selfishness,  or  to  hedge  out  the  Devil  by  the  Rule  of 
Three.  Yet  a  competency  —  that  is,  a  reasonable  support — yields  to  the 
careful  and  candid  a  reasonable  ascertainment  in  his  own  case.    Certainly, 
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it  -win  be  of  benefit  both  to  the  sool  and  the  life  to  inqwife^  eaeh  fcr  Umaell^ 
what  it  means.  Competency,  a  relative  term  wed  for  limitaliony  as  abo>v«^ 
dliQ  have  no  other  correlative  than  the  §^ory  of  GUmL  What  is  beat  adapted 
to  promote  that  glorj  ? 

A  reasonable  or  competent  support  for  self  or  fiunily,  in  tha  present 
or  the  Aiture,  must  have  respect  ever  to  the  question  of  the  hig^ 
est  power  to  advance  the  Divine  glorj  through  ourselves  and  oitt 
households.  And  this  question  of  power  must  have  respect  to  that  ef 
health,  facnltj,  and  culture  of  body  and  mind,  as  also  to  that  of  soicial 
relation,  influence,  through  example,  taste,  propriety  of  position,  and  €ha 
like. 

What  bestowments  on  myself  will  most  promote  the  supreme  end  of 
being  is  a  question  which  must  be  answered,  in  the  light  of  these  inqouii 
candor  and  prayerfulness,  by  each  before  his  God.  We  eannot  divest  oui^ 
selves  of  this  responsibility.  What  we  need  here,  as  everywhere  in  Chrib^ 
tianity,  is  not  so  much  formulary  as  life.  There  is  in  these  things  what  il 
reasonable,  suitable,  competent.  You  must  find  it  out»  each  for  yourselves* 
God  puts  you  on  this  proof.  All  of  your  property  or  inoome  beyond  a 
competent  support,  thus  defined,  of  yourself  and  your  family,  and  a  provia* 
ion  for  the  proper  prosecution  of  your  business,  b  to  be  given  away.  This 
is  a  principle  of  the  Christian  life.  It  is  of  its  essence  and  definition.  To 
determine  where  this  principle  will  draw  the  line  in  the  uses  of  your 
property,  though  we  can  give  no  universal,  exact  rule,  we  can  snggeat 
considerations  which  may  aid  in  the  individual  solution  of  individual 
cases.  Keep  ever  before  you  God,  who  gives  yon  all  you  have,  in  trust,  to 
be  utilized  for  him,  and  ask  what  he  would  have  you  do  with  it*  Look 
on  yourself,  your  family,  your  business,  as  all  consecrated  to  him.  In 
regard  to  yourself,  inquire  how  you  can  keep  body  and  mind  in  highest 
and  most  enduring  faculty  of  service  for  him,  and  how  invest  yoursdf  with 
the  widest  and  most  potent  influence  for  leading  others  to  glorify  him* 
Inquire  how  you  can  so  expend  for  your  family  that  they  will  be  most  ablo^ 
and  likely  in  the  highest  degree  practicable,  to  promote  the  same  esA 
Inquire  what  provision  for  yourself  now  and  in  age,  and  for  your  fanulj 
now  and  in  the  future,  is  requisite  to  these  objects,  as  well  as  what  arrango* 
ments  for  your  business  will  best  conduce  to  the  same  supreme  purpoae* 
Beware  that  selfish  aims  or  gratifications,  that  pride,  covetousness^  love  of 
pleasure  or  the  world,  do  not  come  in  to  bias  your  decision* 

Take  a  stand-point  down  the  future,  ^^  beyond  death,  beyond  time,  on  te 
heights  of  eternity,  and  beside  God's  throne.  Contemplate  this  body  — «ta 
which  you  may  be  in  danger  of  sacrificing  the  soul  —  as  soon  to  lie  down  in 
the  grave  with  corruption  and  the  worm,  but  previously,  for  a  brief  time,  as 
the  organ  of  the  soul  and  its  instrument  for  the  Divine  glory.     ContOBi* 
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ffale  the  world  aroand  you  as  all  paasiog  awajr  to  the  land  of  silenee  and 
^UiTioo,  with  its  show,  yanity,  and  pride.  Contemplate  souls  as  on  the 
fMtfks  of  everlasting  destiny,  to  be  directed  and  moulded  for  that  destiny, 
for  a  brief  period,  in  this  passing  scene. 

Bat  while  the  qoestion  before  ns  is  one  that  can  be  properly  answered 
^ttly  in  the  light  of  the  spiritual  and  eternal  world,  it  is  one  that  remands 
OB  finr  its  solution  to  the  realms  of  nature.    It  belongs  to  the  domain  of 
SMtaral  laws.    We  are  not  to  tempt  God.    We  are  to  expect  no  miracle. 
"We  are  remitted  to  the  common  conditions  and  forces  of  this  present 
^vrorld*    We  are  to  make  provision  for  the  probaUe  years  of  age,  against 
common  liability  to  sickness  and  helplessness,  and  for  the  common  de- 
ssands  for  healthful  treatment  of  body  and  mind,  according  to  the  com- 
mon laws  of  our  present  being.     Whatever  plan  or  measures  of  action 
*ve  may  adopt,  we  are  to  expect  these  laws  to  govern  in  their  results  as  in 
tlie  case  of  other  men  and  common  life.    It  is  reason  and  duty  you  should 
ssake  a  suitable  provision  for  yourself  and  family  and  your  business  by  in- 
^oiring  the  probable  length  of  your  days  and  the  probable  necessities  for 
the  most  effective  service  of  God ;  and  also  the  probable  wants  of  your 
fiunily,  in  order  to  their  best  support  and  culture  for  the  most  effective 
working  for  the  Master ;  and  moreover  what  amount  of  business  it  is  best 
jou  should  undertake  in  the  furtherance  of  the  same  cause.    You  are 
leqnired  to  use  the  same  measures  to  secure  such  provision  as  other  men, 
and,  neglecting  to  do  so  in  all  ordinary  cases, [you  ^forsake  the  faith  and 
are  worse  than  an  infidel" 

These  principles  are  true.  But  disastrous  mistakes  are  committed  in  the 
profes8e4  application  of  them ;  indeed,  the  life  of  most  of  the  Christian 
vorld  seems  one  immense,  terrible  mistake  in  this  direction. 

In  the  first  place,  the  idea  of  a  competency  is  allowed  to  expand  with 
expanding  acquisition,  till  it  becomes  wide  and  insatiate  as  the  grave,  and 
swallows  all  life  up.  Men  do  not  keep  it  checked  by  that  of  the  spiritual 
or  eternal  world ;  and  without  that  check  perpetual  acquisition  begets  per- 
petually new  desires.  Each  new  gratification  breeds  a  new  want,  and  calls 
it  necessity.  This  process  goes  on  absorbing  time  and  power  till  there  is 
generated  a  terrible  craving  of  money  for  itself,  and  that  by  the  law  of  our 
moral  constitution.  Men  forget  they  cannot  escape  the  invasion  of  this 
disease  on  the  soul  from  the  constant  study  of  acquisition,  by  a  mere  effort 
of  the  will,  any  more  than  they  can  repel  the  plague,  when  exposed  to  its 
oootagion,  by  mere  volition.  They  forget,  also,  that  contentment  is  richer 
than  all  wealth ;  that  the  power  to  restrict  or  deny  desire  is  the  princeliest 
of  estates ;  and  that  for  endowing  with  faculty  to  ^orify  God  there  are  ele- 
ments of  power  immeasurably  superior  to  money ,-r—  elements  of  power  which 
oflen  sacrificed  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  but  which  no  wealth  can  bestow ; 
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that  character,  earnest  piety,  love  to  God,  love  to  man,  a  soul  aglow  with 
generosity,  strongly  self-ruled,  and  instant  in  prayer,  that  patience,  faith,  a 
clear  and  sober  reason,  —  that  these  are  all  factors  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
transcending  all  wealth. 

How  often  do  our  churches  find  in  the  ranks  of  the  poor  their  most  ef- 
fective members  even  for  the  temporal  prosperity  of  the  church  ?  Men 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  *'  man  lives  not  by  bread  alone" ;  that  money  ii 
not  the  sole  or  chief  reliance  for  the  life  that  now  is ;  that  health  and  fac- 
ulty of  body  and  mind,  a  pure  and  honored  character,  a  disciplined  and 
illumined  intellect,  the  favor  of  the  good,  and  especially  the  love  of  Grod,  -^^ 
that  these  are  resources  for  an  earthly  future  &r  surpassing  the  bequests  6t 
any  material  estates,  as  a  means  to  true  success,  to  excellency,  happiness, 
and  beneficence. 

Moreover,  though  we  are  remanded  to  natural  laws  and  common  sens^ 
in  providing  for  a  subsistence,  still  we  believe  a  special  providence,  working 
all  things  for  good,  waits  around  those  who  love  God.  '  A  natural  law 
rallies  men  to  the  aid  of  one  that  sacrifices  himself  for  others.  We  ar6 
assured,  also,  that  to  those  ''  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  Grod  and  its 
righteousness,  all  other  things  shall  be  added." 

Self-sacrifice  is,  in  truth,  the  great  power,  as  it  is  the  great  law,  df 
Christianity.  For  the  forming  of  a  powerful  Christian  character  we  mdst 
give  till  it  costs.  This  is  the  condition  alike  of  power  and  of  happiness. 
Gk)d  could  do  without  our  almsgiving  or* evangelizing  if  he  chose;  but 
we  could  not  do  without  them,  could  not  be  saved  ourselves  without  them. 
There  is  a  vast  truth  in  the  saying  of  the  Great  Self-sacrificer, — "  He  that 
saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it,"  and  *'  He  that  loses  it  for  my  sake,  the  same 
shall  find  it."  He  is  of  this  the  great  Exemplar.  God  selected  not  the  ridi 
men  of  the  world,  but  a  Galilean  peasant,  for  its  Regenerator.  Culture  to 
self-sacrifice  is  the  great  discipline  to  beneficence.  The  spirit  we  breathe 
and  the  example  we  set  is  of  more  efficiency  than  money. 

Indeed,  the  qualities  and  habits  of  character  which  no  wealth  can  buy  — 
which,  in  truth,  can  be  had  only  from  the  want  of  wealth  —  are  the  mightiest 
of  forces  in  both  spiritual  and  temporal  realms.  The  subjective  infiuences, 
the  reflex  efiects  of  the  right  use  of  money,  are  of  far  more  consequence,  aa 
a  needed  power  for  beneficence,  than  all  its  direct  effects  in  disbursements. 

Again,  as  I  owe  to  benevolent  uses  everything  beyond  a  competent 
provision  for  myself,  my  family  or  dependents,  and  my  business,  I  am 
compelled,  as  a  Christian  man,  to  attach  some  intelligent  estimate  to  these 
demands. 

Provision  for  the  family,  what  is  it  ?  A  suitable  support  in  the  present, 
a  suitable  education  and  provision  for  the  probable  future.  This  is 
undoubtedly  due  from  the  man,  and  especially  the  Christian  man.    To 
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ndi,  if  m  oor  poirar,  k  desrlj  anioiig  the  holiest  of  oM^tiom. 
Bnt  viiat  ksndi  aaoppon?  What  «iich  provitktt  and  edocstion  ?  What 
ii  MitaWe  and  adequate  in  the  prenuseB  ?  The  do^  it  dear  and  «oleiniH 
hut  the  tenne  are  Tagne,  soeceptihie  of  ind^iiiie  eiqiaMiovs  oapable  Vif 
aheorhing  all  our  propertj  and  all  life.  A  sharp,  rigid  rale  is  e^iecially 
dendenited  here,  al^o,  to  cut  off  exoeaeee  wont  to  iocreaee  as  eolai^ing  desire 
and  ambition  wait  on  enlaiging  wealth.  Here,  also,  we  are  remitted  lo 
aatnnd  laws,  and  are  to  expect  no  miracles.  In  this  ra^  as  in  that  of 
penooal  expenses  and  provision,  no  precise  role  of  amount  or  proportion  is 
poBRihlp  It  must  Tarj  with  cases,  oonditions,  pursuits,  and  spheres.  The 
only  safeguard  is  in  modes  of  feeling  and  thinking  that  set  the  purposes 
and  affections  of  the  mind  rightly,  the  habitual  presence  of  these  views 
of  liie  and  being  and  of  the  supreme  aim  that  shall  troly  gauge  all  time 
objects.  A  true  scale  of  values  must  be  constantly  present  in  the  mind. 
AH  desires  most  take  counsel  of  a  sober  reason  and  consecrated  purpose 
and  a  supreme  love  to  God,  and  also  of  the  present  terrible  necossitios  of 
^^MKance,  want,  woe,  and  sin.  The  mind  must  liabitually  walk  with  HiA 
and  dwell  amid  the  solemn  destinies  of  eternity.  Certain  conHi^lerations 
and  modes  of  thinking  must  be  fitmiliarly  present,  as  we  all  ni'od  to 
be  perpetually  on  our  guard  against  the  ever-expanding  greed  of  selAiih  or 
fiunily  pride,  luxury,  or  ambition.  We  mast  disabuse  o«ir  minds  of 
the  idea  that  the  best  provision  for  a  family  is  an  establishmont  or  n 
fortune.  If  we  take  the  term  to  import  that  which  is  most  likely  to  ^octirs 
the  highest  beauty,  strength,  and  beneficence  of  character,  and  the  Inrgtmt 
happiness,  experien<!e  demonstrates  that  in  general  nothing  it  moro  fatal  to 
all  these  interests  than  the  inheritance  of  large  wealth ;  and,  on  the 
other  band,  nothing  more  favorable  than  a  condition  which  noo<H(KitateH 
exertion,  sagacity,  prudence,  labor,  and  self-denial.  Those  from  the  lattor 
condition  usually  constitute  incomparably  the  higher  ty|)e  of  ninnlHHxi  and 
womanhood.  From  them,  too,  spring  the  most  |>otent  in(Uion(^>«  and 
movements  for  the  benefit  of  church  and  society.  Thoy  arc  the  great 
motors  and  factors  of  public  enterprises,  educational,  elecmosyimry,  and 
religious.  A  provision,  tlicrefore,  that  puts  one  beyond  this  condition 
becomes  a  positive  mischief.  It  destroys  the  great  motive  |K)wcr,— •the 
innerving  force  of  most  lives. 

The  best  provision  to  be  made  for  ^hildren  is  culture,  Intellectual, 
moral,  and  physical,  to  the  highest  health,  power,  and  cxcellcMicy  (  hahits  of 
industry,  economy,  patience,  and  beneficence  ;  sound  and  pure  principles  of 
self-regimen  and  of  social  intercourse  and  action,  and  eii|)ecliilly  a  heart 
right  toward  Grod.  No  bequest  of  wealth  can  compare  at  all  with  thU,  and  life 
can  present  nothing  better.  And  such  a  provision,  though  unpurchnpable,  yet 
lies  within  the  scope  of  those  in  very  moderate  circumstances  i  in  a  tuifasurei 
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even  with  the  poor.  If  yoor  child  is  to  enter  cm  a  profession  or  into  basi* 
ness  life,  it  devolves  on  jou,  if  practicable,  to  famish  him  with  a  fitting 
education  and  outfit,  and  to  aid,  it  maj  be,  in  setting  him  op  in  business. 
Bejond  this,  and  such  qualities  of  character  as  are  indicated  above,  the  in* 
heritance  of  an  Attalas  could  substantially  add  nothing. 

The  command,  too,  to  praj  for  «« daily  bread  '*  seems  to  forbid  long  caret 
or  anxious  and  laborions  forecastings  and  solieitodes  about  the  future ;  md 
fo  assure  us  that  He  who  gives  to-day  will  be  with  us  to-morrow  and  ever^ 
more.  It  commands  us,  while  using  all  proper  diligence  to  secure  the  an^ 
swer  to  our  prayer,  to  rest  in  quiet  faith  in  Him  to  whom  we  offer  it.  W^ 
are  to  remember  that  He  will  live  with  our  children,  and  our  richest  beqoesi 
is  example  and  principles  that  shall  lead  to  lives  pleasing  Him.  And 
though  provision  for  children  is  a  duty,  yet  here,  sometimes,  a  higher  law 
enters.  Stronger  duties  may  outweigh ;  higher  interests  may  compel  to  fore" 
go  it  No  provision  in  the  shape  of  property  may  be  possible.  In  such  cases 
we  must  cheerfully  commit  our  children  to  Grod,  assured  that  he  for  whose 
sake  we  are  constrained  to  omit  making  provision  for  them  will  care  for 
them  when  we  are  gone.  The  best  guaranty  for  a  child  is  such  a  commit^ 
ment,  made  necessary,  not  by  our  rashness  or  remissness,  but  by  the  neoea- 
si  ties  of  His  own  Cause. 

But  how  many  parents  sacrifice  every  other  provision  in  their  power  to 
that  of  mere  money!  How  melancholy  the  course  of  those  who  rob 
their  children  of  their  society,  their  instruction,  their  prayers,  their  ex- 
ample, indeed,  of  their  entire  self-hood,  in  order  to  furnish  them  a 
splendid  pecuniary  provision,  a  magnificent  establisliment,  a  large  foi^ 
tune.  You  rob  your  child  of  yourself.  You  think  to  pay  him  back  in 
money.  Vain  hope  I  In  the  great  and  true  scheme  of  being  you  send 
him  forth  worse  than  a  bankrupt  and  beggar.  You  bequeath  to  him  with 
your  money  worldliness,  indolence,  moral  weakness  vices,  often  enmities 
and  envyings  toward  those  nearest  allied  by  nature,  and  an  impossibility, 
save  with  God's  especial  help,  of  saving  his  souL 

How  much  better  provision  would  be  made  for  children  by  moderating 
your  desire  and  effort  for  acquiring  wealth  to  leave  to  them,  and  giving  the 
time  and  care  thus  absorbed  to  personal  intercourse  with  them,  directed  to 
the  enlightenment,  amelioration,  and  elevation  of  their  character,  to  the  int- 
planting  of  right  principles;  th^  culture  of  right  feelings,  the  formation  of 
right  habits!  How  much  better  were  it,  through  a  large  devotion  of  year 
gains  to  works  of  benevolence,  to  bequeath  them  the  example  of  benefi- 
cent action,  and  the  enlistment  in  their  behalf,  through  memory  of  your 
benefactions,  of  the  grateful  favor  and  sympathy  of  mankind  in  the  years 
to  come  I 

On  the  contrary,  by  the  courae  of  hoarding  for  them,  do  you  not  bring  a 
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tiiple  eime,  wmmitf^  «■  jonsd^  on  jonr  ^ild,  and  «■  eodetj,  which 
fliihrs  hodi  §nm,  jonr  eiimyle  —d  yoorwithdfMaept  of  bcpdhctioos  d«« 
h>k?  Hov  aneh  Bight  the  Chrwliu  wa  of  Bonay  be  enlarged  bj  trae 
TJews  of  the  doe  and  heat  proroJap  for  ftiiailiaB ! 

But  aaeii  foU  lafto  another  saaSMj  grave  and  diaaiUunB  errors  in  r^aid 
In  aaalring  dr  pniTiiwn  for  thrir  hmrnimir  Th^  pndb«»aaisdiie,  toaim 
tn  gIbriQr  God  thaai^  their  bminHa.  In  order  to  thia  end,  boainesB  most 
he  aoeeeailiil,  and  in  order  to  its  aocceaa,  oBoaDj  it  reqoirea,  in  ita  outfit 
of  atoeh  and  fomimrey  an  kiTcatBent  of  capital ;  and  to  a  certain  extent 
pecaniaty  aoeoeai  ia  in  proportion  to  the  amoont  of  capital  thns  invested  ; 
and  thna,  nnder  the  pretext  of  increasing  their  power  for  Verifying  God  io 
tbnr  bomeasy  men  anj  go  on  increasing  the  amoont  of  ioTealed  capital  to 
the  aecuwnlations  of  a  Stewart  or  a  Rothschild.  Bnt  tlm«  are  limits  iaa* 
posed  on  this  ratio  of  increase  of  power  in  propmion  to  increase  of  invested 
capitaly  in  two  waj& 

1st.  Toor  power  for  glorifying  God  depends  hj  no  means  diiefly  on  the 
nmoont  of  jonr  acqeisiliona.  It  rests  more  on  the  dmracter  and  habits 
jon  form,  aitd  the  example  joo  set,  and  the  spirit  and  infloence  joodilTnse* 

In  the  distribntion  and  nses  of  jonr  wealth  joorself  nnist  be  the  organ  ; 
and  thii*  organ  joa  amj  corrapt,  mar,  or  pnraljze  bj  jonr  manner  of  acqoiai* 
tion.  When  joa  hare  acquired  the  fortooe,  jon  nmj  have  lost  the  focalrj  of 
r^^  intelligence,  right  feeling,  right  action,  reqoisite  to  ita  right  oae.  Ton 
mnj  have  enthroned  over  joor  sool  the  despotLsm  of  an  avarice  that  will  not 
aDow  joo  to  part  with  it.  Too  maj  have  wrought  bj  joor  spirit  and  ex- 
ample BMMe  mischief  than  joo  can  ever  compensate  bj  its  right  sobse- 
qoent  oiie  ;  joa  maj  have  lost  opportonities  of  doing  good  which  no  bene- 
factions hereafter  can  recall,  and  maj  have  allowed  miseries  to  aocumnlate 
now  forever  pas4  J^*''  power  of  relief.  Too  maj  have^  in  troth,  gained  the 
worid,  bnt  \oA  joar  sooL  Remember  that  to  keep  the  organ  of  all  joor 
purposed  benefactions  —  joor  own  sool  —  right,  is  jour  first  great  dot j  to 
God,  jooiself,  and  joor  fellows.  There  is  not,  cannot  be.  anj  absolotioa 
from  this  dot j.  If  joor  continued  acqoiaition  and  engrossment  in  bo^nnesa 
forbid  this,  jon  have  gone  to  excasa.  Cast  off  some  (rf*  joor  weight,  far 
jno  too  are  in  the  race  for  immortalitj.  Throw  overboard  some  of  the 
fineight  to  Htve  the  vojage.     Cat  loose  from  some  of  joor  wealth,  and  deliver 

•  _ 

jonr  own  souL  Cast  it  into  the  treasnrj  of  the  Lord.  It  will  tend  both  to 
aave  joor  ^ains  and  joorself. 

A  second  lioiitation  is  fonnd  in  jonr  bosiness  facoh  j,  —  in  die  limitation 
of  bn^vineM  joo  can  transact  socceasfoUj.  All  have  not  the  facoltj  of 
Stewarts  or  Rochsehihk.  How  manj  are  rained  bj  too  great  an  ex* 
pension  !  Thej  break,  or  their  bosiness  breaks,  nnder  inordinate  harden?. 
Their  ambition  to  do  ^agreat  business'*  bankrupts  them.    Thej  become 
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overwrought,  lose  tbeir  self-  containiDent,  self-handling,  and  Mlf-gnar^ 
Tbeir  vLsion  U  disordered ;  thej  become  perplexed  bj  tbe  deUdl  or  ood- 
foDDded  by  the  Tastoeas  of  (heir  operations ;  the  calmneu  of  maon  is  gniM  ( 
tbe  passion-  for  giiin  is  stimulated  to  a  gambling  delirium. 

Now  in  the  constant  temptation  to  expand  buaineH  with  expanding  ac- 
qnuition,  one  should  pause  and  inquire,  How  much  busineaa  can  I  manags 
with  safety  to  my  own  physical,  intdlectua),  and  spiritual  health?  How 
much  in  consistency  with  penional  duties  I  owe  to  my  family,  my  friends^ 
tbe  church,  and  society  ?  How  much  ought  I  to  devote  to  my  businej«  in 
hopes  of  future  faculty  of  beneficence,  in  the  view  of  present  sufienng,  of 
ponies  that  cry  for  immediate  relief,  and  the  Iiasleiiing  perJiiion  of  immor- 
tal  souls?  How  much,  in  view  of  the  1oe«  of  a  moral  income  of  ex- 
cellency and  happiness  from  immediate  hestoivment  ?  How  much,  in  view 
c^my  precarious  life  and  its  passing  opportunities  ?  How  much,  in  view  of 
the  risk  to  which  I  may  be  committing  the  Lunl's  money  ?  Huw  much,  in 
consistency  with  my  own  faculty  to  conduct  my  bosineas  safely? 

Now,  could  questJODB  of  this  kind  be  weighed  by  every  one  in  th« 
prosecution  of  business,  what  a  vast  increase  would  be  added  to  tlw . 
Christian  uses  of  money  in  this  land,  and  bow  great  an  enlargement  in  tlta 
money  power  as  well  as  the  spiritual  graces  of  the  church  I  We  are  never 
to  forget  that  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  world  is  the  lord's,  and  dint  liia 
mode  of  converting  them  to  his  use  is  mainly  by  converting  human  souls. 
Pause,  then,  and  inquire  how  long  or  how  high  you  will  roll  up  your 
accumulations.  Fix  some  rational  limit,  or  the  wealth  of  Califomiaa  wiU 
increase  to  you  the  desire  and  seeming  necessity  of  expansion.  Be  assared 
the  appetite  will  grow  with  what  it  feeds  on. 

Ideas  and  truths  are  mightier  than  money,  and  the  money  required  for 
their  pluming  and  diffusion  through  the  press,  railways,  steamsbipB, 
or  mi.''sion3  will  be  more  readily  secured  by  the  direct  proclamatioo  and 
personal  exemplification  of  these  truths  than  by  any  addition  to  the  nnttMy- 
making  power  on  the  part  of  Christians.  The  Lord  wants  hearts  more 
than  dollars,  love  more  than  sacrifice.  The  power,  even  of  giving,  is 
more  in  hearts  than  in  purses.  Character  is  power,  prayer  is  power ;  so 
is  example.  The  Lord  can  make  a  handful  of  oom  on  the  lop  of  tlie 
mountains  shake  with  fruit  like  Lebanon.  The  widow's  mite  has  been  a 
richer  pecuniary  benefaction  than  the  gifts  of  all  the  Peabodys;  and  it  will 
go  on  at  compound  interest  to  the  world's  end.  Remember  that  Christ  tbo 
Lord,  in  order  to  save  the  world,  became,  not  rich,  but  poor.  Finally,  in 
balancing  ledgers,  balance  tbe  moral  as  well  as  material  accounts,  —  that 
of  the  Day  of  Judgment  as  well  as  of  the  First  of  January. 

The  principle  above  announced,  —  devoting  to  charitable  and  religiooa 
uses  all  beyond  a  competent  provision  for  tbe  proper  support  of  myself,  mj  - 
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dgydJMilB,  wmd  my  twaness — beii^  applied  bj  my  besi  reasott 
in  tbe  s^t  of  God,  aad  witk  a  heait  aglow  witli  Qinsliatt 
love,  to  way  capital  and  mj  iacome,  tbe  qjaestioD  of  funt  reiMUiis.    Sliall  I 
(^TO  oooenreoUj  wHIi  die  acqairiBg  of  vaA  oonpetenoei  or  nothing  wiiil 
tmA  eompetenee  is  certaini j  secured  ?    Tbo  lattor  principle,  it  ft  not  too 
amdi  to  saj,  would  wdlnigfadiy  op  die  fbontains  of  all  public  bencToknco* 
So  few  are  diere  wbo  obtain  what  thej  feel  to  be  a  competence,  and  such 
is  the  expanding  nmtore  of  that  idea  as  we  advance  toward  it,  and  such  the 
anoldplication  of  desires  that  persuade  us  thej  are  necessities  with  an 
increase  of  means,  that  we  maj  be  certain  that  with  the  postponement  of 
grrmg  until  the  certain  acquirement  of  such  oompetencj,  most  men  would 
aerer  give  at  alL    While  thus  deftfrring,  moreover,  man  grows  hard  and 
eoTetous,  and  forms  habits  of  shutting  the  hand  and  the  heart  against 
appeals  for  charity,  whidi  will  not  afterward  be  relaxed.     His  examplOi 
also,  will  tend  to  ^hut  up  the  liberality  of  othens  presenting  a  plea,  which, 
with  the  varying  ideas  of  competency  with  different  men  and  different 
times,  win  be  ever  at  hand  to  minister  to  men*8  miserliness,  and  stave  oflT 
Ibrever  all  claims  for  benevolent  causes.      Such  a  course,  moreover, 
Ibregoes  the  privilege,  as  it  attempts  to  evade  the  duty,  of  a  daily  trust  in 
God,  whidi  is  evidently  designed  to  be  the  economy  of  the  Christian  life  on 
earth.    It  aims  to  stretch  to  an  unwarrantable  future  the   petition  our 
blaster  commanded  us  all  ever  to  utter,  ^  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
liread.**     We  are  not  to  attempt  to  put  ourselves  beyond  this  necessity  of 
daily  trust  for  daily  support.     It^would  be  most  disastrous  for  our  cliarac* 
ter,  our  spiritual  strength  and  our  happiness  could  we  do  so.      We  are  to 
rely  on  the  same  Divine  goodness  which  has  sustained  us  thus  far,  for  the 
continuance  of  the  common  courses  and  gifls  of  nature  and  Providence  that 
have  been  to  us  a  competent  provision  in  the  past,  and  to  regard  a  reliance 
on  such  consistency  in  God*s  administration  of  the  world,  together  with  that 
continuance  of  our  own  faculties  of  hody  and  mind  agreeable  to  nature  and 
probability,  as  constituting  a  most  rational  provision  for  the  future. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  to  defer  giving  till  provision  for  the  future  is 
reduced  to  the  form  of  acquired  property,  but  are  to  regard  bei^towment  for 
charitable  uses  as  belonging  to  our  budget  of  living  expenditures ;  as  part 
of  tlie  ^ daily  bread"  for  which  we  are  to  provide  and  for  which  to  pray. 

The  same  method  of  reasoning  applies  where  a  man  owes  debts.  If  he 
has  property  in  possession  adequate  to  pay  them,  his  IndebtedneNi  will 
simply  affect  the  question  of  amount  in  his  giving.  If  he  abt^olutely  has 
not  the  ability  to  pay,  he  has  nothing  to  give.  All,  already,  belongs  to  his 
creditors.  But  a  probable  ability  to  pay  one's  debts  may  be  based  on  other 
things  than  on  property  or  actual  possession.  A  reasonable  presumption 
of  tbe  continuance  of  life  and  faculty  and  the  ordinary  favor  of  Providence, 
aSCOMD  SBEISa.  —  TOL.  II.  vo.  4.  84 
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aa  it  famishes  an  element  in  competent  proTiBion  for  lelf^appart,  m>  it  jl  ^ 
often  the  Becurit;  on  whicb  credita  are  giren,  and  ia  r^aided  bj.cnfitaM^ 
as  the  most  important  in  proviMon  for  solvency. 

If  from  anjr  cause  one's  abililj  to  gira  be  reduced  to  a  sery  little,  it  t^tM 
very  important  to  give  that  little,  for  the  sahe  of  the  principle,  the  habiLa^ 
the  example,  ibe  reflex  influence  on  self,  and  becaiue  most  of  bcpevolcn^^ 
objects  are  sustained  b;  gifts  individnallr  tmalL  The  inquiry  we  anr^ 
conducting  admonishes  that  we  be  very  wary  of  incurring  debts  tihic*;rk, 
rhall  nliridge  or  destroy  our  power  of  beatowmeot  for  charitable  or  religions,^ 
nses.  No  man  has  fright  to  mortgage  all  the  future  lo  meet  pecunia^c^ 
(Alligations,  if  it  is  practicable  to  avoid  it.  Especially  should  one  be  caotio»^^ 
of  jeopardizing  the  Lord's  money,  or  slaking  \\U  ability  lu  pay  his  dues 
religious  uses,  on  any  ambitious  buunees  venture.  The  plea  of  debt  aa  j 
rebutter  of  that  for  charities,  can  easily,  may  purpo^^ly,  be  gotten  up  «# 
any  lime  in  the  sheer  service  of  avaricious  or  ambitious  gain. 

It  IS  one  that  may  be  kept  up  forever. 

The  above  discussion  will  show  (what  it  is  inip<^tant  all  sboold  ondiit,  "^ 
Bland)  how  impracticable  it  is  to  fix  any  oniversal,  pretnse  ratio  or  deA^tt 
gliding-wale,  to  determine  what  portions  of  one's  income  should  be  ginv 
to  uses  religious  or  charitable,  —  and  they  are  essentially  the  saoMi.  AU 
should  understand  that  God  throws  the  responsibility  on  them  iDdividuallj, 
to  try  them  and  prove  them,  and  as  a  means  of  growth  in  grace. 

The  tithes  required  of  the  Jew  under  the  Old  Testament  regimen  mi^A 
be  in  some  cases  (as  of  the  poor)  exceBHve,and  others  far  too  small;  Urn 
^e  ability  to  contribute  a  certain  portion  of  one's  income,  without  distr— 
or  sensible  embarrassmeut  to  business  interests,  increases  with  the  increwa 
of  tlie  income  in  almost  a  geometric  ratio.  For  example,  a  man  with  la 
income  of  ten  thousand  dollars  could  give  away  one  thousand,  or  two  tbm- 
sand  even,  with  far  less  diflSculty  than  one  with  anooal  ^n&H  of  oot^  hun- 
dred dollars  could  part  with  ten.  The  rich  evidently  ought  to  contribute 
for  relijjious  charities  far  more  in  proportion  to  tb^  property  or  their  gains 
than  the  poor,  or  those  in  moderate  circumstances.  It  is  a  sad  fuct  that 
directly  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  usual  case.  If  the  average  of  ChrLi'iiaii* 
should  contribute  a  tithe  even,  the  Church  could  cover  tlie  globe  with 
missions  and  religious  institutions  in  a  single  generation.  But  if  the  tithe 
were  exacted  under  the  Mosaic  institute  with  no  system  of  missions  or  call 
to  missionary  expenditure,  is  not  a  fiu*  greater  average  demanded  by  Chris- 
tianity, which,  beside  the  maintenance  of  the  institutions  of  a  Chriatiaa 
dvilizaiion  already  founded,  is  in  its  nature  one  continoal  and  universal 
mission,  with  the  number,  amonnt,  and  exigency  of  a^eaU  for  religioui 
uses  of  money  indeOnilely  muhipUedP 

Whtn  thaS  Igivt  f    Give  when  you  have  it ;  when  God  gives  it  to  yoii 
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to  gire.  This  power  is  preeioas  and  maj  be  brie(  and  shoald  Dot  be  per- 
illed by  Ifae  basards  of  foture  busineM  racceaa.  Certain  portions  or  pro- 
M>ition8  of  jonr  gains  belong  to  (Tod's  cbaritiea.  Hare  joa  a  rigbt  to  risk 
hem  in  tbe  dianoes  of  your  busineta,  any  more  tban  anj  otber  deposit  ? 
\b  a  tmsteey  have  joa  a  right  to  use  them  for  joor  own  benefit  ?  Are  yoa 
lot  bound  lo  deal  with  them  as  with  any  other  fiduciary  moneys  in  your  hands^ 
nsimitted  for  keeping  or  for  definite  uses,  or  collected  for  remittance  ? 

Give  early.  Hie  gifl  bearA  moral  interest  The  withholding  is  a  cur- 
eileaewt  of  good.  What  b  given  works,  propagates,  multiplies  itself  in  its 
«siilta  immediate,  or  in  establishing  agencies  of  future  beneficence,  and 
leqnires  power  for  good  often  in  a  geometric  ratio  of  time.  This  the  gift 
oeea  by  withholding,  and  for  this  the  withholder  is  liable.  The  misery  he 
mi^t  relieve  is  all  the  while  passing  beyond  his  reach.  What  an  income 
•  thus  forfeited  by  delay,  never  to  be  recovered,  yet  strictly  to  be  ao- 
XMiiiled  for,  which  might  have  gladd^ied  the  days  and  years  as  they 
paeaed,  but  which  lost,  tarns  for  tiaM  and  eternity  to  a  regret  and  remorse  I 
Fhia  is  true  if  the  ability  of  giving  is  still  continued,  and  with  late  or  dead 
ksuid  we  are  still  permitted  to  bestow  what  was  due  years  earlier.  Of  this 
uanfrnct  you  rob  yourself;  you  rob  the  poor ;  you  rob  God.  But  there  is, 
■aoreover,  grave  peril  that  yoa  will  lose  the  power.  Tou  are  jeopardizing 
the  capital  —  another's  capital  —  all  the  while,  in  the  risks  <tf  business,  and 
also  in  risks  of  your  own  disposition  to  give. 

Give  concarrently  — pari  pauu  —  with  your  gains,  accordi9g  as  God 
pttMpers  you,  and  when  he  prospers  you ;  laying  by  in  store  from  hia  gifts, 
from  week  to  week,  or  at  frequent  periods,  in  this  measure.  Do  this  or 
yoa  may  never  give  at  alL  Not  only  may  that  which  you  retain  in  your 
bedness  ventures  or  incidents  be  kwt,  yoo  are  also  likely  to  lose  the  will  to 
give.  If  you  retain  what  is  due  to  benevolent  uses  you  will  be  likely  to 
boild  on  it  in  business  enterprises,  or  in  your  scale  of  expenditure  for  liv- 
ing, as  though  it  were  your  own.  It  will  enlarge  your  wants.  They 
will  grow  on  the  mind  like  the  greed  of  the  horse^leech.  Moreover,  this 
ghriog  systematically  and  synchronously  with  your  gains,  is  your  only 
gnard  against  oovetoosness,  that  meanest  of  mean  passions,  a  miserable 
ouaeriiness,  that  rusts  through  the  entire  moral  nature ;  a  fiUuity,  a  snake- 
duum,  a  diabolie  possession  of  the  souL  Nothing  can  protect  from'  this 
eerae  of  perpetual  gaining,  or  strife  for  perpetual  gain,  but  a  similar  per* 
pelaal  giving.  The  hand  that  is  constantly  clutching,  must  be  constantly 
opening,  or  its  clutch  wiU  grow  to  spasm  or  paralysis.  Hie  constant  min- 
iiCratioQ  to  habits  of  arqaisitiveneas  most  be  counteracted  by  constant 
ealtore  of  habita  of  generous  and  diaritable  bestowing,  or  the  sool  will 
ahrivel  is  both  capacity  of  excelleoee  and  enjoyment  The  Midas  finds  all 
cfcanged  to  gold,  and  he  is  encrusted,  starved,  and  stifled  in  ha  riches. 
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Wliat  \i  rightly  giveo  ch«nges  the  nnture  of  the  re^idae  &nd  conaecrates 
it  to  a  ))ower  of  enjoyment  unknown  before,  enjoyment  only  poMible  for  a 
genial,  benevolent,  man-loving,  and  God-lovirig  sniil. 

By  giving  frequently  and  as  God  bath  prt^pen-d  you,  you  will  in  the 
end  give  mucb  more  and  with  less  disturbance  to  any  otiier  interest.  On 
the  margin  of  each  year's  budget  of  ezpeiKliiurea  are  a  multitude  of 
optional  or  dispensable  ilema,  which  perpetually  solicit  all  moneys  not 
immediately  required  in  livelihood  or  business.  Secure  your  cliarilies 
against  embezzlement  by  these,  through  prompt  giving,  and  yog  will  be 
astonished  at  the  amount  secured  from  mere  worihlees  or  frivolous  or  lux- 
urious expenditures.  Give  with  a  system  of  times  as  well  as  amount*. 
Thus  you  will  not  only  increase  amounts,  but  valuen ;  lueeling  the  necessi- 
ties of  plan  and  system  which  must  attach  to  all  extensive  imd  perinanent 
charities.  Give  on  the  Sabbalb,  in  the  safictuary,  as  a  fitting  part  of  wor- 
ship in  the  Lord's  House;  as  a  practical  test  of  sincerity  and  truth,  and  a 
practical  culture  and  expression  of  Christian  consecration  and  love.  Give 
while  you  live  that  you  may  be  certain  of  giving,  and  not  be  baiBed 
and  thwarted  by  executors,  administrators,  courts,  or  heirs.  Be  yoar 
own  executor.  So  shall  your  benefactions  be  more  fully  subjected  to  your 
intelligence,  and  your  purposes  shall  become  more  surely  elTuctive,  and 
they  sIihII  bring  you  pleasure  in  the  vtsiou  of  ilieir  results. 

But  if  by  anything  you  are  precluded  from  previous  giving,  give  ^f 
will.  Let  charities  blossom  and  fructify  from  your  grave.  Work  on 
througli  your  property  in  after  times.  Convert  it  into  voices  aad  in- 
fluences for  good,  through  the  ages.  In  the  foundation  or  endowment  of 
missions,  charities,  and  educational  institutions,  what  a  glorious  power  is 
ofit:rt;d  you  beyond  your  brief  mortal  life !  What  a  field  for  grand  ai>d 
lasting  fruitage  is  opened  in  this  our  New  World,  where  there  is  so  mucb 
need,  and  where  a  germ,  planted  now,  will  expand  to  an  Igdrasyl — t, 
world's  lile-iree  —  for  the  future.  Rescue  all  you  can  from  the  grave. 
Let  your  bestowments  of  wealth  bless,  not  only  in  the  direct  line  of  year 
benefaction,  but  as  examples  stimulating  like  gifts  in  others.  How  mndt 
better  sucli  bestowments  than  provision  for  posthumous  pride,  the  ostent*- 
tion  of  sepulchres,  or  bloated  fortunes  lell  to  paralyze,  probably  demoraliMt 
your  children  ;  that  sliall  make  it  wetlnigh  impossible  for  tbem  to  be  good 
or  happy,  by  removing  all  necessity  of  culture  or  labor  or  self-denial,  ct 
shall  load  them  with  worldly  cares  and  pleasures,  so  as  to  make  it,  in  natu- 
ral law,  more  diflicult  tban  for  a  camel  to  go  through  a  needle's  eye,  for  then 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  which  may  as  in  the  anger  oS  God 
descend  to  your  chiMren  with  no  blessing  of  heaven  accompanying,  and 
attach  to  your  homes  as  a  cleaving  curse ;  which  may  poison  tbe  affectiom 
of  brothers  and  sblers,  and  sow  discords,  shames,  and  uns  over  your  gntvft. 


Bailiiifc  TDM  wben  dcatli  mn  fm  awaj^fraa  7W  ««ili^  nrf  yoa  gs 
■ywd  aad  alaae  to  cKmiij. — ii  skj  be  fras  fortunes  tbat  m^M  b«  «ob- 
■voted  HMianni;  perpeiaal  beoeioat  B««  after  71M  ara  Aaid, — tosnaril 
faefare  G<id.  snd  ^t«  ui  hmmm  ttyo^  mtmmi4M^  and  whui  ht  t4^  ia- 
qoire :  "  Wbl  hare  tod  doti?  vilh  (Intt  wxwdrWi  powcrfcr  pttpt»— 1  gKfi, 
I  pve  TOO.  wboi  on  esrtli  ?  "  0(  buhiwi.  jam,  whn  rfiiD  be  y«ar  Mower 
in  tkmt  Bwfnl  hoar,  before  jwir  Beof&ctar,  yonr  God.  ^oar  SaritMr,  lad  ia 
tbe  prewnoe  of  jnar  diitdran  mnd  beira  tbM  A^  mad  with  yoa  ttier«. 

To  what  fhalll^Te  ?  »  anMfafl- ^aeMioa  ibal fellows.  Ofvammei»«am 
can  aDCW«r  iLU  question  w'nh  FpeofictfioBS  diarplj  delinitirp,  exda^w  «r 
inclasirF,  Bmid  ih«  infinitude  of  ol^eeti  aoliddi^  bcaeCictiwtt.  G«BMal 
pnn«ipJe«  of  selection  onlv  can  be  anigaed. 

In.  Betve^n  ibe  ppiriiual  nnd  teaipiHal,  if  both  cannot  be  aGke  aided, 
ifae  former  claitns  especial  regard  froai  tbe  Christian,  both  aa  being  iba 
note  imporlani  and  pennnDeni  interest  in  itadf,  and  becanse  aid  tewdcrcd 
there  i»  nipre  productive;  Ihe  relief  nom  tbonMgbl;  enraliva  and  pi«T«a- 
tire ;  and  because  inlere.-u  of  tliS  spintnal  order  matt  in  geneial  look  ME- 
dastrelv  to  tlie  spiritnsl  cla.*:^.  i.  c  ibe  Chriitian,  tar  appreeiaUon  and  snp- 
porL  The;  are  litile  re^rdird  or  eatimated  bj  the  world.  In  the  genmd, 
we  riioaU  gire  ibe  preference  to  charities  that  are  remedial  and  nforma- 
tive,  atimalalive  of  self-belp,  and  tending  to  Tenove  tbe  cauau  of  (he  necaa- 
iitj  of  ehariliea,  —  to  those  that  address  themselves  to  the  disease  ilsd^ 
more  than  to  its  sjmptoms.  This  preference  b;  the  Christian  must  be 
■tnnger  in  proportion  both  as  tbe  interest  is  important,  and  as  it  is  of  a  na- 
ture to  be  appreciated  alone  b;  one  Bpiritoall^  allied  to  tbe  kin^om  of 
Christ.  The  most  tiring  functions  of  societj  are  often  least  palpable,  and 
therefore  least  likely  to  engage  Ihe  sjmpatli;  of  tbe  uncultured  or  tba 
worldling.  Such  spiritnal  interests  are  committed  10  the  church  rb  aa 
axdnUTO  charge.  If  the  church  neglects  them  none  will  take  them  up. 
For  these,  therefore,  Christians  must  cara  primarily,  not  however  neglecting 
others.  The  spiritual  is  often  most  effecloally  aided  by  beoeraettous  to  tho 
temporal.  Temporal  charity  oAen  most  effectually  opens  the  way  to  spir- 
itnal truth.  Prominence  and  conspicuousness  of  material  charities  ban  often 
pvea  Ihe  precedence  in  power  and  influence  to  churches  of  defective  or 
perverted  dogma.  Superior  visible  and  material  charities,  aloae,  enabled 
Bome  to  react  against  the  triumph  of  Protestantism  in  tb«  seventeenth 
eenlory,  and  recover  a  large  portion  of  her  loot  empire. 

2d.  Universally,  other  things  being  equal,  most,  relatively,  is  due  ftom 
joa  to  interests  tfast  are  excluMvely  committed  to  yoa,  and  in  proportion  as 
Ihey  are  thus  committed  by  any  arrangement  of  Providence. 

fld.  Therefore  as  a  common  rule  —  other  things  being  alike  —  give  th« 
moat  where  you  have  the  most  knowledge,  because  "  knowledge  It  power," 
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and  power  is  commitment.  This,  however,  is  an  argument  for  endeavoring  Id 
increase  knowledge.  Ignorance  through  carelessness  does  ncitezMBpl  firm, 
responsibility.  Some  objects,  moreover,  are  so  important  thai  Aongli 
imperfectly  known,  they  are  entitled  to  take  precedence  of  others  OMve 
thoroughly  understood. 

4th.  Between  the  near  and  far,  the  former  has  naturally  the  precedmoe 
^because  of  the  advantages  of  superior  power  and  knowledge  and  eoooomj 
in  reference  to  it ;  the  same  amount  of  money  or  service  being  efiective  «f 
greater  results ;  and  because  proximity  and  power  are  Grod'a  oomoiitaleat 
of  interests. 

5th.  Yet  a  distant  and  vast  possibility  may  at  times  outweiglt  a  naara^ 
but  minor  certainty ;  a  remote  necessity,  a  proximate  convenieDce. 

Moreover,  this  preference  should  not  be  to  the  enUre  negleet  joi  the 
distant,  — 

Because  charity,  though   like  the  sun  shining  universally  in  ihe  is- 
•verse  proportion  to  the  distance*  cannot  withdraw  its  beams  entirely 
the  remote,  without  quenching  light  at  its  centre. 

And  because  some  objects  imperatively  demanding  aid  are  so  far 
mote  from  the  view  and  interest  of  the  masses  that  they  are  in  danger  cf 
entire  neglect  because  of  their  being  more  removed  from  sight,  and  beeattie 
^  their  appealing  less  to  our  self-care  or  self-love,  as,  for  example,  Foreiga 
compared  with  Domestic  missions. 

6th.  I  need  not  subjoin  that  priority  in  time  amidst  objects  equally  impor- 
tant is  due  to  the  more  critical  and  urgent.  The  greater  needi^,  distress^ 
or  desolnteness  may  oflen  claim  the  first  place  in  benefiactions  for  the  distant 
The  giving  to  the  distant,  moreover,  may  often  be  for  the  culture  of  the  more 
Christ-like  charity  and  beneficence,  and  thus  will  yield  a  richer  moral  ia- 
come  and  reflex  beneficence  in  the  end. 

7th.  Give  in  consciousness  of  other  causes  so  far  as  to  have  your  cbarity 
proportionate,  and  that  none  of  those  having  claims  on  you  be  negleeted 
entirely,  and  so  that  benevolent  societies  that  must  act  systematicaUy,  cia 
rely  on  your  systematic  giving. 

8th.  I  need  not  add  the  maxim  of  common  sense,  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  precedence  is  to  be  given  to  agencies  that  are  most  wbe  and  prudent^ 
and  that  promise  the  greatest  effectiveness  to  your  gifts. 

Such  are  some  of  the  considerations,  directive  and  stimulant,  in  regard  to 
the  Christian  use  of  money,  applying  themselves  to  individual  reason,  oob* 
bcience,  and  affection,  instead  of  exact  and  universal  formulas.  The  capital 
rule  is,  Keep  the  mind  and  heart  aright  With  whatever  increased  weahk 
the  Father  may  surround  you,  never  forget  it  is  not  your  own,  nor  held  la 
perpetual  tenure.  Be  ever  mindful  of  your  stewardship,  andof  thafloal 
outcome.     Think  how  soon  you  depart  alone,  naked  as  you  came,  and  never 
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to  return ;  and  that  others  —  prababty  elrangers  —  will,  in  their  turn.  po»- 
cess  wiint  jQa  non  c&ll  yoar  own  ;  thai  chance  nnd  accident  attend  con- 
sianilv  on  your  po?seBsiuns  here,  aud  soon  all  will  drift  tike  the  waters  of  the 
«Ter-flowing  riTer,  forever  away.  What  you  gire  to  benelitrence,  what  you 
oonvert  into  foantains  And  Torces  for  spiritual  good,  what  you  invest  in  ibe 
kingdom  of  God,  —  this  la  all  that  you  can  rave.  A  friend  of  mine,  whom 
God  permitted  in  the  days  of  his  affluence  to  found  an  educational  in^tiluiion 
that  shall  make  the  shades  of  Monticello  sacred  and  twcei  wiili  hin  memory 
M  tong  ■■  iipring  ih*!)  btar  the  canti  of  birds  and  the  maeie  of  matdeni 
Btogle  ia  ita  etuiie  Bednsioii,  —  tbst  friend,  paMing  under  the  wdts  of  Ihkt 
iMMitBtion  in  the  daya  of  peoDBiar;  reveraes  that  seemed  ready  to  sweep 
t3\  Ua  eslMa  «waj,  looking  «p  to  it,  gnttefollj  exclaimed,  "  Thank  God, 
ao  mock  ia  rnred." 

Hie  same  law  of  re^eaing  will  oooib  to  na  all  soon,  when  we  shall  fedl 
fcalh  nneknehing  the  band  that  now  grasps  property,  it  may  be  too  ten^ 
aionaly,  or  when  we  paw  those  portali  that  open  into  (he  lilent  land  where 
(kere  "is  no  work,  knowledge,  or  derioe"  farther  practicable  tot  ui,  b^ 
Beath  the  too.  Will  it  not  be  sweet  then  to  think  yon  bare  left  here 
praxies  and  agencies  (hat  shall  work  on  for  you  to  the  coming  of  the 
Lord? 

Let  as  think  bow  much  we  owe  to  Cbriat, — onr  all,  oararivea.  And 
BOW  he  it  is  that  stands  pleadii^  behind  the  Oanse  ;  making  himaelf  one 
with  (he  pow,  the  wretched,  the  ignorant,  the  lost.  Think  of  the  millioni 
(hat  are  pervbing ;  bear  their  cry  sounding  atrangely  like  the  voice  of  tbe 
8<Ki  of  God,  coming  on  year  eara  in  the  still  hour.  What  a  cloud  like  a 
Bight !  and  )o  I  like  a  elood  from  the  skies  they  pans  fbrever  away.  Weigh 
lime's  porchasable  pleasures  against  soals,  against  eternity.  Place  all 
merely  aelGah  care  fod  cultore,  —  (be  ministrstioiM  to  pride  or  earthly 
pomp  or  glory,  • —  tbe  garniture  of  tbe  body  that  is  soon  to  lie  down  with 
comptioa  and  Ibe  worm,  orer  against,  heaven's  eternal  splendors,  the 
orown  that  shall  oatabine  the  stars,  (be  joy  of  a  sared  soul  and  God  glori 
fied.  Hear  perpetaalty  the  exhortation  oToor  Lord,  "  Lay  not  np  for  your^ 
Mlves  treasarea  on  earth,  where  moth  and  msl  doth  eormpt,  and  thievM 
break  tkroogh  and  steal ;  bat  lay  ap  treaaares  in  heaven,  where  neither 
asotb  nor  rust  doth  eocrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break  tfaroagli  nor 
ateaL  For  where  jonr  (reaaare  is,  (here  will  your  heart  be  also."  And, 
"  I  say  onto  yon  make  to  yoaraelves  friends  of  tbe  mammon  of  unrigbteoas- 
■eaa,  that  when  ye  Csil  tkey  amy  rwceire  you  into  everlasting  habitatioM." 
And  again,  the  exborlalion  of  the  Spirit,  (hroagU  the  words  of  the  apostle, 
to  'nmothy,  *■  (Aarge  them  that  are  rick  in  this  worU,  that  (bey  be  oat 
Ugb  minded,  nor  trost  in  aneertain  richea,  bot  in  the  Bving  God.  who 
givcth  OS  all  a^ofn  tieUy  to  etiioy  t  that  th^  do  good,  that  (bey  be  rich  in 
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good  works,  ready  to  distribDie,  willing  to  coininiiniaite ;  laying  up  in  Mot* 
Tor  ihemselvea  a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to  come,  thai  ibey  maj 
lay  hold  on  elernal  life." 

E.'ttimate  the  value  of  your  money  in  the  kindly  and  honoring  tboo^U 
of  the  benefited  ;  in  the  blessings  of  thoM  "  ready  to  perish  " ;  the  present 
recollections  of  sorrows  relieved  and  sins  and  flicknetses  cured ;  in  memoriea 
of  self-«acrific«s  that  ghail  come  as  good  nngels  to  your  dark  bonn ;  in  tbo 
honor  of  Christ,  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  the  everlasting  lore  of  Gtod. 
More  beautiful  than  all  the  miracles  of  art  nhall  be  the  vision  of  fiuxa 
from  which  tears  have  been  wiped  away,  sweeter  than  all  music  the  voices 
whose  sighing  has  changed  to  song,  thai  shall  come  to  you  frum  the  yean 
that  are  gone.  Look  upon  this  world  as  a  passing  scene,  the  universe  as 
a  scheme  which  is  soon  to  be  all  dissolved.  See  nil  lime's  shows  fast 
passing  into  the  shadows  of  the  eternal  grave.  Look  on  your  children  and 
families  as  soon  being  alone  without  you  in  Ihts  time-lield  of  trials,  dangers, 
deaths ;  as  soon  beyond  this  Vaniiy-Fair,  standing  with  you  before  the 
awful  Judge  ;  as  soon  with  you  &r  away  on  the  courses  that  never  return. 
Then  think  what  provision  best  beliis  this  life  for  yuuraetf  or  your  families. 
With  such  thoughts  answer  to  yourselves  the  questions,  —  How,  and  wlial, 
and  when,  and  to  what,  shall  I  give,  in  fulfilment  of  my  stewardahip  of  my 
Lord's  money  ? 

I  may  not  close  this  discussion  without  notice  of  that  Targe  class  who  will 
put  in  the  plea  of  nothing  to  give,  or  nothing  worth  the  trouble  of  regn- 
laling  ;  whD  think  to  themselves,  "These  considerations  urged  in  this  dis- 
cussion are  for  the  rich.  But  I  am  not  rich.  Hy  contributions  are  nothings 
or  at  least  are  so  insignificant  that  it  is  of  little  consequence  how,  or  what, 
or  when,  or  to  what,  I  give.  The  blessings  or  corses  attending  on  the 
Christian  or  unchristian  use  of  money  have  to  ine  no  significance.  I  am 
shut  out  frum  the  prizes  of  beneficence."  For  such  it  were  well  often  to 
reflect  on  the  parable  of  the  servant  with  one  talent,  and  to  be  admonisbedi  - 

also,  that  the  great  majority  of  benefaetioDS  in  the  Church,  the  larger  part  ^f_^ 
<A  the  money  giveotfor  the  kingdom  of  God  comes  from  (hb  comparatively  -w.* 
poor ;  those  who  have  Utile  lo  give,  or  who  are  prone  to  regard  their  r**-^  j-» 
OS  insignificant  i  so  that  in  truth  the  main  question  of  ^e  Christian  uses  "^j  j, 

money  relates  lo  this  class.     For  their  encoaragemeot  it  is  written,  "  TitHi  ^ 

a  man  lay  by  in  store  as  God  hath  prospered  him  "  ;  and,  "  God  acceptatltC^'^ 
a  man  according  to  what  he  hath,  and  not  according  to  what  he  hath  not.^ 
Our  poverty  may  abound  to  the  riches  of  Chrint,  not  only  for  us  in  our  owi 
souls,  but  for  effectiveness  in  moving  forward  the  kingdom  of  God  in  t 
world  without.     The  poor  woman  that  gave  her  mite  gave  more  than  i 
the  rich,  not  only  in  proportion  to  what  she  had,  but  in  pecuniary  enru 
ment  to  the  kingdom  of  God.    The  Haster  will  not  make  light  of  yoa 
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And  for  itie  entirely  poor,  let  it  be  ever  remembered,  there  are 
other  nncl  richer  and  mightier  gifts  for  the  Lord  tlian  money.  Ton  have 
nothing  to  give  ?  You  liftve  love,  honor,  faith,  and  truth.  Tbeoe  are  precious 
beyond  all  gold.  You  are  of  no  accoant  becauBC  yon  are  poor?  Hoir 
often  have  we  seen  ihnM  with  little  beyond  a  true  heart  to  giv«  to  the 
cause,  ibal  were  of  more  value,  even  to  the  temporal  prosperity  of  the 
ChuFcb,  than  many  millionnaires ;  and  hare  knowti  them  to  make  more 
friends  to  "receive  them  into  everlasting  halnlatioas,"  than  many  that 
dwell  in  palaces. 

Far  away,  forever,  be  the  pride  of  wealth  from  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Be  it  ever  re  me  inhered  that  its  Founder  —  the  Lord  of  Glory  — became 
poor  for  our  sakea  ;  ihut  the  world  was  redeemed  bj  one  "  who,  when  on 
earth,  had  not  where  to  lay  his  bead."  His  is  the  gospel  not  only  to  the 
poor,  but  by  the  poor  and  through  the  poor.  The  apostles  were  poor, 
llie  martyrs  and  confediors  have  been  poor.  Christendom  has  been  built 
Oainly  by  poor  men. 

Mnltitudes  of  God's  poor  have  shed  a  light  around  tbnr  path  oiore  (ban 

the   glitter  of  gold.     It  is  a  grand  thing  to  have  money,  if  God  gives  it,  to 

be  able  to  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  to  shelter  the  orphan,  to  build 

ehurches,  found  institntionfi,  sustain  miaaions,  and  to  raise  up  and  send  forth 

educators  nml  evangelizers  of  mankind  ;  to  work  on  through  pecuniary  en- 

^owmeni'i  after  one  is  dead,  multiplying  to  the  Great  Judgment  those  who  at 

that  judgment  shall  ^i^e  up  and  call  you  blessed.     But  it  ts  grander  still  to  be 

<?brisitike  in  soul.     A  loving  heart,  in  God's  economy  is  worth  more  than 

^11  wealth.     Among  tliu  most  potent  and  sweetest  of  names  in  Christian 

'^rork  among  men,  are  many  —  as,  for  example,  those  of  a  Diz,  a  Nightin- 

^■le,  or  a  Howard  —  who  had  little  money  to  bestow. 

There  are  some  natures  appearing  from  time  to  time  in  this  world  that 

^leeni  especially  touched  and  radiant  with  Divine  Love.     Names  sweeter 

'Vban  music ;  their  memory  a  gladness  and  a  fragrance,  a  power  and  a  bless- 

Spg  beyond  all  riches  ;  names  which  come  to  men  in  their  best  moods,  when 

"Vbay  are  purest,  highest,  holiest ;  whose  thought  wandera  through  hospitals, 

Aorek  of  want  and  haunts  of  the  pestilence;  whose  idea  hovers  like  a 

lllwed  angel  over  the  coaches  of  the  sick,  the  wan  and  desolate  ;  persons 

"•k  whom  it  is  a  delight,  beyond  all  luzuriett,  to  Uess  others,  to  make  them  pure 

aiBd  bappy.     More  than  all  riches  it  is  to  them  to  soothe  and  remove  suffer- 

30^     For  this  the  foul  breath  of  the  fever-ward  is  preferred  to  the  per- 

ftned  airs  of  the  parlor  or  the  boudoir ;  ^e  groans  of  wounded  and  dying 

^m  attract  more  than  the  magic  of  a  Mozart  or  a  Mendelssohn,  and  the  pale 

•■d  bloated  faces  of  the  hospital  more  than  walls  adorned  with  most  cunning 

mi  beautiful  art 

Such  spirits  haunt  the  earth's  night,  looking  out  from  its  profoundest 
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shades  like  stars  seen  only  in  the  darkness, — highest,  sweetest,  holiest  of 
things  —  an  Alcyone  or  a  Sirius  in  the  silent  dee[>s  of  its  might j  skies. 
Above  all  the  splendor  and  eclat  of  wealth  is  the  sphere  of  such  soals,  even 
in  the  realm  of  power,  in  the  eoonom j  of  Him  who  chooseth  "•  the  weak 
things  of  the  earth  to  confound  the  mighty." 

Such  are  the  souls  that,  star-like,  gleam  out  only  through  earth's  shadowa. 
But  let  none  of  the  Lord's  poor  think  they  are  shut  out  from  the  prises  of 
beneficence.  The  million  that,  silent,  patient,  loving,  shine  on  in  quiet  deepa 
to  God,  but  never  to  this  world,  —  for  them  waits  the  crown  of  Heaven^ 
gold,  if  not  that  of  earth's.  That  God  with  whom  they  walk  and  work 
in  holy  secret,  meek  and  solitary,  with  no  note  of  man,  with  look  l# 
him  only,  —  in  the  light  and  love  of  that  God  thoy  shall  forever  liv«^ 
forever  shine.  Yea,  in  case  of  these  it  often  seems  the  law  i%  ihm 
loftier  the  more  obscure ;  the  more  removed  from  earth's  light  the  nearer 
God's  throne;  even  as  in  the  midaight  heavens  there  are  stars  that 
never  blaze  to  the  earth  as  of  appreciable  magnitude,  but  beyond  Alcy- 
one or  Sirius  climb  nearer  the  precincts  of  the  unapproachable  glory:  a 
multitude  that  no  man  can  number,  hanging  like  a  sofl  star^mist  on  the  roof 
of  the  visible  heaven,  hiding  their  individuality  in  a  snffiiston  of  sweet 
radiance  which  alone  shows  where  they  walk  nearest  the  sapphire  Uase^ 
So  I  have  thought  at  times,  higher  even  than  the  radiance  of  souls  thai 
shine  to  our  virion  through  the  earth's  glooms,  is  the  sphere  of  tkoes 
who,  apart  from  all  earth-lights,  from  all  eclat  or  thought  of  eclat,  shine 
on  to  God  only,  in  profound  shadow  forever  un visited  of  earthly  Toice 
or  vision,  —  '<  the  little  ones"  in  whom  the  Divine  glory  dwells,  veiled 
in  obscurity  from  mortal  sight,  but  ^  whose  angels  do  always  behold  the 
face  of  our  Father  in  Heaven." 

I  bring  out  this  thought,  then,  in  conclusion.  Wealth,  if  bestowed,  is  the 
gifl  of  a  precious  power  from  God  that  may  be  made  glorious  by  right  use. 
But  a  right  use,  a  Christian  use  will  never  be  made  of  it  till  its  true  rela^ 
tions  to  other  and  higher  forces  of  power  in  the  church  are  rightly  understood. 

Let  those  that  are  rich  in  this  world  be  reminded  that  **  they  trust  not  ia 
uncertain  riches,  but  in  the  living  God."  Their  riches  pass  ^  like  a  flower 
of  the  field,"  in  precious  but  brief  trust,  given  not  for  pride  or  elation^  but 
for  Christian  use.  Character  is  power  for  eternity,  has  the  beauty  and  life 
of  its  divine  spirit  on  it.  As  productive  of  this  power  in  the  possessor  er 
others,  wealth  turns  to  value.  Used  for  selfish  ends,  it  will  bring  shame  and 
sorrow  here  and  in  the  day  of  Grod.  A  Christian  use  glorifies  God»  aod 
glorifies  the  soul ;  and  prepares  friends  that,  when  the  possessor  shall  **•  fiul/* 
and  go  alone  to  *^  the  eternal  mansions,"  ^  shall  receive  him  to  everlasting 
habitations." 
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CENTRAL  CHURCH,  BOSTON. 


The  above  engraving  repreaeols  the  Dew  edifice  of  tlie  CentnU 
Chnrefa,  Boeton.  dtnated  at  lite  comer  of  Berkeley  aud  Newbury  Sireeta, 
sue  bk>ck  west  of  the  Public  Garden,  aad  upon  the  land*  luid  out  \>j  tbe 
OodUDon  weal  tL 

TtuB  church  is  comparativelj'  a  modem  urganitation.  It  wai  gatbered 
in  1835  in  the  "  Odeon,"  formerly  the  Fedenil-Street  Theatre,  in  Federal 
StneL  Tbe  room  had  ceaaed  to  be  a  theiitre,  und  wat  llteu  uied  for  leo- 
torea  and  concerts,  Abner  Kneeland,  amocig  otiiera,  occupying  it  from  time 
to  time.     Among  tboae  promioeut  in  (Le  organixation  of  tbe  church  were 
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Deacons  Daniel  Safford,  William  J.  Hubbard,  Daniel  Nojef,  John  C.  Proc- 
tor, and  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Davis,  all  of  whom  are  now  deceased. 

The  first  pastor.  Rev.  William  M.  Rogers,  deceased  in  1851.  Its  sec- 
ond pastor.  Rev.  George  Richards,  resigned  in  1860,  and  its  third  pastor, 
Rev.  John  E.  Todd,  in  1869.  Its  present  pastor.  Rev.  John  De  Witt,  was 
installed  December  1,  1869. 

This  Society  erected  its  first  church  edifice  on  Winter  Street  in  the  year 
1840,  and  occupied  it  till  1864,  when  it  was  sold.  The  site  is  now  occapied 
by  stores.  Its  Grecian  front,  in  granite,  was  for  a  quarter  of  a  oentorj 
a  familiar  object  on  the  street.  A  prominent  feature  was  the  massiTe 
Corinthian  columns,  in  solid  granite,  with  highly  ornamental  capltalB, 
and  very  graceful  proportions. 

;  The  new  ^ifice  was  erected  during  the  years  1863  to  1868.  The 
church  occupied  the  main  building  November,  .  1867 ;  completing  the 
tower  and  spire  in  1868.  .  The  edifice,  during  its  progress,  attracted  modi 
attention  and  interest.  From  its  size,  elevation,  great  variety  of  parts,  and 
details,  it  has  more  of  a  cathedral  effect  than  any  other  church  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  The  lot  of  land  upon  which  it  is  built  is  bounded  on  three 
streets,  and  contains  about  two  fifths  of  an  acre  (17,860  square  feet),  pur- 
chased of  the  Commonwealth  at  a  cost  of  $42,420. 

The  edifice  itself  covers  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  by  an  average 
of  eighty,  or  more  than  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  feet.  The  walls,  at 
the  highest  pdint,  reach  an  altitude  of  eighty-five  feet  above  the  curb-stone 
to  the  top  of  the  crosses  on  each  gable,  while  below  the  curb-stone  the 
foundation-walls,  of  solid  block  stone,  are  fourteen  feet  in  depth.  The 
whole  structure  rests  upon  about  twelve  hundred  piles,  driven  originally 
twenty-nine  feet  in  length.  Between  the  piers  supporting  the  clear-story 
there  are  inverted  arches,  and  also  a  system  of  arches  over  the  whole  area 
of  the  church,  which  support  the  fioors.  In  the  foundation  of  the  tower, 
upon  the  block-stone  base,  solid  concrete,  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  has 
been  used,  and  upon  this  rests  an  inverted  dome  which  terminates  under 
the  four  walls  of  the  tower.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  of  the  buildin§^ 
including  the  tower  and  the  buttresses,  exceeds  in  length  six  hundred 
feet,  varying  in  thickness  from  one  foot  ten  inches  to  four  feet.  The 
buttresses  are  from  two  to  seven  feet  in  depth.  It  has  four  stone  pordies, 
groined  and  roofed  with  stone,  which  for  solidity  of  construction  are  not 
excelled  in  a  church  edifice  in  this  country.  The  red  stone  in  the  baiUing 
is  from  New  Jersey,  the  white  from  Ohio. 

The  general  outlines  of  the  building  are  in  harmony  with  the  gothie  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  period  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  of  that  styki 
though  it  cannot  be  classed  with  any  one  period  as  they  are  laid  down  bj 
Willis.    It  is  built  of  Roxbury  stone^  laid  in  broken  ashlar.    This  material, 
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mn  meeoavi  of  tbe  mkij  of  eolor  afforded,  rmrpng  from  a  deep  orasfe  to 
m  Ugbt  cream  tint,  slightlj  mtermiiiKled  ^ich  porpk,  giToe  to  iJbo  wall- 
aarfaee  almoet  tlM  effect  of  inofaie,  aMited  nMilerialljr  bj  the  tvcaiipent 
•ad  mlrodaetioo  of  tlM  Jenej  red  and  Ohio  cream-eolored  §umtr^  viaeh 
an  ajatenaticaDj  arranged  to  produce  a  more  etrikiiig  effect  tJba«  if  a 
monotone  had  been  adopted.  Tkb  is  erpectallj  leen  in  the  maanrr  in 
whieh  the  eonstmctioQ  of  the  arehet  i«  shown  by  the  diflrient  colon  of 
their  component  parts,  the  lighter  amterial  being  need  tor  the 
pertione,  thaa  pndndng  the  greateit  effect  of  light  mmd  shade. 

Tbe  praetiee  of  mamg  deferent-colored  material  extemall/  is  a 
teriatie  leatore  in  the  metysMral  gothic  of  northern  Italy.  The  color  of  the 
Rozbarj  stone  is  natniaL  Ererj  inefa  exposed  to  view  in  the  watts  of  this 
bnildiaf  is  a  natm«l  £aoe.  Tbe  le^  is  Ibnnd  split  -by  natnral  ckavi^es. 
From  these  ckatagca  the  ^Me^ooes  are  taken  wkh  the  fixed  color  of 
theak  Tbe  general  effect  is»  that  wben  laid  in  the  biiikiii^ 
when  painted,  as  here,  in  a  color  harmoniciog  and  not  srpaniting 
the  m€mc%  ^be  e£fiee  has  the  appearance  of  aoti^iij  from  the  ffrst. 

The  plaa  of  the  bnHdiogconsieU  of  nave,  aisles,  and  transepts,  with  a  toarer 
an  the  aootfaeaat  comer.  Tbw,  with  three  porches,  nmhw  the  bodj  of  the 
chmch,  whicft  in  the  interior  is  one  handred  and  twentj-one  feet  &om  rear 
af  tihe  chancel  to  the  front  entranoe,  by  about  sevent3r4ive  ieet  in  width. 
The  ai«hes  which  carry  the  dear-atorj  walls  are  supported  by  brown  stone 
coinaMis  with  Ohio  stone  capitals  carved.  Above  these  capitals  are  Hcbly 
Miaged  corbels,  on  which  rest  f be  bases  of  shafts,  which  ri^e  to  tbe  capitals 
af  stone  whieh  carry  the  arch  principals  of  tbe  open  timbered  roof.  These 
anppuii  a  system  of  kngttudinal  arches  which  carry  the  purlins  and  smaller 
timbers.  At  the  cro^f^  of  the  transept  aod  nave  tbe  main  priocipais 
awh  other  dii^ooally.  Tbe  roof  aod  walls  are  treated  io  poly- 
The  planes  of  tbe  roof  are  colored  in  ultramarioe  blue,  bordered 
bf  gald  caiorand  Termilion.  The  timbers  are  colored  dark  oak,  with  the 
ffetmls  picked  imi  in  color,  aod  their  larger  surfjioes  are  ornamented.  The 
amniiifc  is  elaborate  in  it8  ooostruetion,  and  ornamented  with  arabesque 
work  also  picked  out  in  color.  Tbe  clear-story  walls  to  the  silk  of  tbe 
windows  have  a  groond  cokN-  of  red,  with  a  lighter  red  figure.  The  shafts 
af  eoinmns  are  maroon,  the  caps  and  bases  picked  out  in  color,  as  also  the 
dMaUs  af  the  arches  aod  cusps.  Over  the  chaooel  recess  is  an  illuminated 
atam,  in  which  fignie  is  the  motto  from  tbe  corporate  seal  of  tbe  Kicacty, 
in  eruee  tpm  (hope  in  the  cross).  The  details  of  the  chaooel  arch  are 
hwght  out  in  color,  and  on  tbe  ceiling  of  tbe  apsidal  termination  are  three 
flMnagrams  and  embleav.  In  the  centre,  the  Afnui  JM  (Lamb  af  God)  ; 
mi  the  right,  a  monogram  oi  tbe  Trinity ;  on  the  leA,  L  U.  S.  (Jesae, 
fittvianr  of  bmo)  ;  all  on  a  blue  ground,  with  a  riah  border.    Upon  a  simi- 
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lar  ground,  over  the  chancel  panels,  is  the  inscription,  ^The  Lord  is  in  liis 
holy  temple,  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  " ;  beneath,  in  the  centre  panels 
on  two  tablets,  the  Commandments.  On  the  level  of  the  springing  of  the 
chancel  arch  is  a  zone  of  blue,  encircling  the  church,  upon  which,  lettered 
in  gold  color,  are  the  Beatitudes.'  Below  this,  to  the  wainscoting,  the  wallB 
are  treated  in  olive-stone  color. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  chancel  is  one  half  of  a  sexagoo,  the  rear 
portion  being  occupied  with  two  tablets  containing  the  Commandmeiits^ 
while  two  tablets  on  the  left  and  two  on  the  right  are  occupied  with  Ml* 
length  pictures  of  the  four  evangelists,  after  the  style  of  mediseTal  dmrch 
painting. 

The  building  is  lighted  in  each  transept,  commencing  below,  with 
windows,  arcaded.  Above  these  are  two  large  doul^e-bayed 
windows,  with  transoms,  and  crowning  all  a  Catharine-wheel  window^} 
eleven  feet  in  diameter.  There  are  twenty-nine  clear-story  windows,  ten 
feet  by  three ;  seven  aisle  windows,  sixteen  by  eight,  with  a  smaller  ODe, 
making  in  all  fifty-four  windows  in  the  body  of  ihe  church  alone.  The 
mullions  and  tracery  of  all  the  windows  are  of  Ohio  stone,  and  all  are 
filled  with  stained  glass  of  grisaille  patterns,  the  heads  of  the  side  windows 
being  ornamented  with  eoclesiological  emblems.  The  body  oT  the  churdb 
is  wainscoted  in  black-walnut  about  five  feet  high,  panelled  and  corniced. 
There  are  no  galleries.  The  organ  is  in  a  loft,  appropriately  constmcted 
of  black- walnut,  and  is  supported  by  ten  black- walnut  columns,  with  elab- 
orate carved  capitals.  The  pews  and  all  the  furniture  are  of  black-walnot 
The  chapel,  connected  with  the  church  by  lobbies  on  each  side  of  the 
chancel,  is  twenty-four  by  ninety,  and  most  of  its  ceiling  twenty-four  ftei 
high.  It  has  seats  for  four  hundred  persons.  The  ceiling,  span-timberedi 
supports  the  floor  of  a  room  above,  about  twenty-four  by  sixty,  which  is 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  societies  of  ladies  connected  with  the  chordi 
for  sewing  for  the  poor,  and  other  benevolent  purposes.  Upon  a  floor  to 
the  north,  below  the  level  of  the  upper  floor,  are  rooms  for  the  pastor,  and 
an  infant  class-room. 

The  western  entrance  is  through  a  triple  door-way.  The  piers  are  of 
Jersey  and  Cleveland  stone,  and  they  have  appropriate  bases  and  richly 
carved  capitals.  The  arches  of  this  and  the  tower  door-way  are  cusped 
and  decorated  with  crosses  and  arabesques,  while  the  gables  have  richlj 
ornamented  diapered  panels,  as  a  groundwork  for  monograms  and  em- 
blems. In  the  centre  is  a  monogram,  —  the  Saviour,  •—  at  the  left,  Alpha, 
and  at  the  right.  Omega,  so  as  to  read  ^  Jesus  Christ,  the  beginning  and 
end."  Upon  the  tower  door  gable  is  the  cross  surmounted  by  the  crown. 
The  design  contemplates  sculpture  for  the  tympani  of  the  arches  over  the 
doors ;  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  the  healing  of  the  sick,  the  resurrection  of 
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Ite  cJMtewd  gpbiifT  aii  pi— de%  dB  ^ccowitei  witii  iaSdb  md  cruekels 
em  m  ioU  fltoMs»  ffwnMkj  coanect  tnfwtr  mm!  sfiie  bj  a  pleasing  oalUiM^ 
•ad  IbnB  oae  of  tke  HMgl  aiiiqae  fcatics  of  tke  iMMMnng. 

Tlw  CBtbe  eort  of  tke  ediice»  mdediiBg  luA.  b  eboot  S325«00a. 

Tkt  ciMvck  aeats  twehre  kioidred  aad  fiftj-  peiBonB,  beTh^  two  bundled 
jBd  tbirtj-e^it  pewa^  Tbe  eppniscd  Talnes  of  tbe  pews  range  Ihwi  $  50 
to  $  2,000.  One  bimdred  and  eigbteen  of  tb«se  (being  otdj  two  lees  tban 
die  wbole  number  of  pews  opon  tbe  lower  floor  of  tbe  old  place  of  worsUp 
ia  Winter  Street)  are  Taloed  at  $  900  and  under,  down  to  $  50.  TbtMe 
Tabialions,  considering  tbe  large  kl  of  land  and  diaracter  of  tbe  building» 
are  quite  low,  and  are  attained  by  liberal  ammgementi  of  tbe  soeiet j»  bj 
wlueb  not  more  tban  tbree  iburtbs  tbe  cost  of  tbe  buildiQg  and  land  are 
■ssfnrnil  upon  the  pews. 

Altboogfa  tbe  cbnreb  is  121  X  75,  and  eigbty  feet  in  beigbt,  it  is  fbund 
Aat  a  dear,  sustained,  and  natural  Toice  at  a  moderate  pitcb  i)  well  beard 
m  an  parts, — requiring  no  greater  exertion  of  tbe  speaker  tban  an  ordl* 
oaiy  sixed  cborcb  or  balL  It  is  unusually  well  adapted  to  tbe  produotion 
of  tbe  best  effects  of  music  by  reason  of  its  beigbt  and  lofty  open  arches. 

Tbe  architects  were  Messrs.  B.  and  R  Mitchell  Upjohnr,  of  New  York, 
and  the  building  committee,  —  Henry  Edwards,  chairman ;  Bei\jaroin  B^ 
Bates,  Joseph  U.  White,  William  O.  Grover,  Joseph  B.  Tilton,  Charlee 
Rollins,  and  Thomas  H.  BusselL 

Hie  annual  expense  of  sittings  ii)  this  church  is  about  the  average  of 
church  sittings  in  the  prominent  churches  of  Boston.*  The  co^t  of  dwelling- 
booses  in  the  vidnity  of  thb  church  is  from  $30,000  to  $  150,000  each,  so 
that  the  cost  of  this  church  relatively  to  the  private  dwellings  in  it^  nelgh« 
borhood  is  probably  less  than  the  more  moderate  cost  of  churches  of  ibrmer 
times  to  the  private  residences  of  that  day. 

TnoMAS  H.  RuiSRLL. 

Boeroa. 
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'OUGHT  OOB  PRESENT    SYSTEM   OP    PUBLIC    EDUCA- 
TION TO  BE  SUSTAINED."' 

It  is  proposed  in  ihia  paper  to  discusa  the  iDore  limited  question  io- 
Tolved  in  the  general  one,  —  Should  the  daily  reading  of  the  Bible  be 
raqaired'  in  the  Public  Schools  7 

And  thia  hinged  upon  the  still  deeper  one,  —  Shall  any  moral  and  relig- 
ious instruction  be  given  in  our  Public  Schools?  Or  shall  ibi;re  be  no 
recognition  of  God  and  of  religious  truth  in  them  ? 

To  promote  the  highest  welfare  of  the  people  is  the  great  object  for 
which  civil  governments  are  eetabli<«hed  ;  for  which  Irws  are  enacted  and 
administered.  The  preamble  to  the  MassachuKtls  Itill  of  Itigta^  declares 
that  "  The  end  of  (he  institution,  maintenance,  and  ndminislraiion  of  gov- 
ernment is  10  secure  the  existence  of  the  body  politic,  to  protect  it,  And  to 
furnish  the  individuals  who  compose  it,  with  the  power  of  enjoying  ia 
safety  and  tranquillity  their  natural  rights  and  the  blessings  of  life."  Tho 
common  roaitim,  "The  safely  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law,"  em- 
bodies and  expresses  the  grand  piinciple  which  Dnderlie^  nil  legi[iraata 
government  The  state  is  not  the  mere  creature  of  agreement  and  com- 
pact, to  be  just  and  only  what  men  choose  to  make  it.  I[  is  r  diviiiv  insti- 
tution. Its  powers  are  derived  from  God,  and  aie  to  be  used  in  Eueord* 
ance  with  his  will.  To  secure  and  promote  the  highest  inlei-esia  of  its 
subjects  is  the  charter  of  its  authority,  the  compend  of  irs  duties.  Hera 
is  the  basis  upon  which  all  laws  are  founde<).  The  power  of  tnxalion.  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  public'  sclwols,  rest-<  liere.  Whuiever  is 
etuntiid  to  the  highest  good  of  the  people,  the  state  is  under  the  most 
solemn  and  imperative  obligation,  to  humanity  and  God  lo  require  and 
sustain.     The  necessiiies  of  self-preservation  demand  this. 

In  a  republic,  where  the  people  are  the  source  of  all  power,  and  bj 
their  representatives  determine  the  laws,  the  policy,  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  the  state,  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence  is  confessedly  essentiaL 
But  mere  intellectual  knowledge  is  not  sufficient.  The  principles  of  morali- 
ty and  religion,  —  not  the  dogmas  of  secL<,  not  creeds  and  confessions  of 
faith, —  but  the  broad  fundamental  principles  upon  which  morality  and 
religion  rest,  roust  be  iuculcaied  also.  They  are  no  less  essential  to  the 
state.     And  tliis  has  been  widely  acknowledged. 

Guizot,  while  minister  of  public  instruction  in  France,  wrote  to  the 
teachers  :  "  It  is  absolutely  accessary  that  popolar  instruction  should  ikW 
be  confined  to  the  development  of  the  intelligence ;  it  should  embrace  th 

'  Read  by  appiriDliiient  befbn  the  Alninni  ■(  Andovcr. 
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whole  fionl;  it  should  awiik«^  i\u'.  c«wiacu;<»r-fc,  wUinU  tM^Ad  to  te  eU:vaied 
and  strengthened  aooordiug  lu  tii«  iuuiiiif^^uu:  U  tUiVtiUj^^tA." 

Franklin,  in  1789,  yubUah^i  a  phtii  lot-  iLt  iutyi*^\Mut:Ui  tA'  tU:  ti«£ 
blacka,  which  embraoed  A^'WAk  irUrr«,  a*  L«;  c4ii4i.  ^  j«  tUa^  uu^^i*is6^  U' 
the  most  importaiit  mad  fffeuf>er9i\ky  iMkAowk^^ff^  ut^/^Mi  uiA  i«-iij^ue  ^iu- 
ciplea  **  might  be  made;* 

The  Bill  of  Bigfaii  «#  JlkMb'/MMAfo  4iiac«M43f  **  dkc  L^^^^iCrc^  vt  a  pur- 
ple, and  the  gocid  ordisr  acnC  yi4»^gii>rf.iiv*.  v^  <uv'ii  ^\miumsa*'.  LbaUiiitiU^' 
depend  iqion  pMstj.  nauiicMffU  uic  au^^aAm  v.'"  'i Jut  Cgyu*uuiuuj  \A  <yiuu  CMi}  c, 
**  Bcligkin,  m«ni3xtT.  wic  kuuwjiid^  Ui4U|f  «bM;JuuMu  il  gwo  j^uvuiiu«cui. " 
'Alie  CmB^^^sut  tif  tilt  UiiiUid  buM»  ijaae  4miU:  it  rtU4ii.Mi  xicUiiateUuii.     In 

.**     Auc  II    tu*.  *'  Oiduiwuc*.  ut  J  7^7, "  wiLkcii  .it  ua:  luitua* 

liM-  VUai  VUlMieCUwl.    iMfiMuVJ.   lilt    lUCUUi.  Mlit.  lCl.^*UUt    UUiLuXt.    U!    llit 
aucl  tiH:  gLaUlll^   O'  1.-1  vi.  gu«clullM;ii'-- 

ikhm].-  toielli^tfiic*.  I''  uuuci'bUuid  H'Imi'.  wii    l/<    luj    iLi    weiLaii.'  ut 
emmtr^.  aud  LiMsii  Ui«i>  i--  ij:  Acet  iacu(.1  ut  luuxa   aui!  iei«^tuu.-  jjnijCipit 

Bcf  u  cufTUf;:  iiui.'>  iM:ir:  v:.  UudCine'-      l«j'.  s.i^^«.^i.t*j^w.  mju^:   lyrv.   cu^.a.ct.. 

well  a-  Uiv  iiiMbAK-r..     LuUlJucac*.  Uial  ^./ui.  lUci.  vMi.  v    c^>.c.v<.  »     uii<^<  . 

tlK-  iiV"  iilAULUliOii.->  O'     lu'«  cuuli^ijk    plcacivc^  ■  «■-   «/adU«     ^.^^.     t.j'    iu^jia. 

StnllllXe^I  UiOhvc-  \,  j  uiv..  ucit"^\_«ji.   .  jai'.L  i.    '.-•     •....••..lU.^-     o'     -.h.iu     u*»\.k-. 

^^HiTL-  lU*.  111!.  iM"  ^tliiii.'lp«<.  1'  |»J«ii.  1.  ^^- .  ..  .i.U-..l' .  J.  .1'  v'li*  •  t.i'. 
TJTUH:  C:  lii*.-  |icupi'.«  Ulu^..  ^'.t-  ii  X  lUuiL^^  :..'>■  I  i-  |.'.  .  ^<.i»i.'  o!  ii-.i^iu; 
jmd  tilt;  Liwopt*  f'^    Cuii-:>.    Lftj-    uLail       1-    I.J'.   |.-^'>v     O      i.'V     •.Mj  •.' J^  L|'>.*i 

ihCr     UfCikMlAC'^   ''•     liAUiliiii;.    Ult        it.'ii^ii^:-     UlliJ.i...     I.i-      iL:i1-.-'.-    lU...^o   i^-     Ui.  ^■ 
■nv    ot     lil*.    COUiAil '•         ^'iJJ'i    <■     '    Wi'     oHi«..'     ^'      *.«'     j'^'^i*'     '       ^•''      'i>j-'Lili' 

tiien  til''  i*riUiiAi"i  ui*'>  utii«LUi^'Mi->  ''•^■'.   *'    '•''    •'^•*•>^■   •     ^^    iLniAt."..  tij- 

tilt:  gn:tit  iKHJ\   (il   lilt.   ^\.u|«.-     i      ■••-'.    i**^.l: 

•  - 

i.    •  ■  » 
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men,  and  so  saFe  and  useful  citizens.  The  State  does  not  care  for  tlie 
moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  individual,  except  as  it  stands  related 
to  his  social  and  civil  duties.  She  uses  edacation  and  religion  for  her  own 
ends,  and  inculcates  them  for  the  wel&re  of  the  body  politic.  The  Stale 
does  not  leave  it  to  individuals,  or  fomilies,  of  communities  to  provide  the 
mental  and  moral  instruction  necessary  to  her  snfetj.  She  dare  not  do 
this,  for  ahe  would  thus  imperil  her  own  exist«^nce,  because  many  are  in- 
different to  knowledge  and  to  virtne,  and  woald  allow  their  children  to 
grow  up  ignorant  and  immoral.  That  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  State  19 
evident  from  the  whole  history  of  public  scboola. 

This  Commonwealth  as  early  at  1647  e8tabli»hed  n  system  of  public 
instruction  based  upon  taxation  to  support  it.  And  she  was  the  firat  to 
do  this.  Schools  had  indeed  been  founded  in  Scotland,  in  Holland, 
and  among  the  Dutch  colonies  on  this  continent,  but  lliey  were  not  strictly 
public  nor  free.  They  were  more  or  less  parocbial.  Mns^acbuselts  took 
the  lead  in  establishing  free  public  schools  sufitained  by  raxntion.  The 
records  of  the  Colonial  Legislature  of  1647  contnin  the  following  pream- 
ble and  act,  which  eliow  the  purpose  for  which  t1)e  system  was  founded:— 

"It  being  one  chief  project  of  Sathan  to  keep  meD  from  the  knowledge  of  ^e 
Scriptures,  ea  in  former  times,  keeping  them  in  anknowu  tongues,  so  in  the«e  lat- 
ter times  by  persuading  from  the  use  of  tongues,  tbat  so  at  least  the  true  seoie 
and  meaning  of  the  original  might  be  clouded  and  corrupted  with  Talse  gloues  of 
deceiven,  to  the  end  therefore  that  learning  may  nnt  be  buried  in  ibe  graves  of 
oar  forefathers  in  Church  and  Commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our  endeavor: 

"It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  Court, and  by  antfaorily  thereof  I.  That  every 
Townehip  in  this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  tbcm  to  the  number 
of  SO  householder?,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  Towns,  to  leach 
all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write  and  read,  who:<e  wages  shall  be 
paid  either  by  the  parents  or  mssten  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in_ 
general  by  way  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  them  thiLt  order  the  prudentials  o£~ 
the  Town  shall  appoint 

"  2.  And  it  is  further  otiJered  that  when  any  Town  shall  increase  to  tbe 
number  of  100  families  or  householders,  they  shall  set  up  a  Grammar  School,  the 
master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  luay  be  Gtled  for  ths 
Univerdty.  And  if  any  Town  neglect  the  performance  hcrcol'  above  one  year, 
then  every  such  Town  shall  pay  b  ponnds  per  annum  to  the  next  such  school  till 
they  shall  perform  this  order.  (In  1671  the  penalty  for  neglect  was  rused  to  ten 
pounds  per  annum.) 

*'  3.  Forasmuch  as  it  greatly  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  country,  that  dw 
youth  should  be  educated,  not  only  in  good  literature,  but  in  sound  doctrine,  this 
Court  doth  therefore  commend  it  to  the  serious  connderatioo  and  special  care  of 
our  Overseers  of  the  College,  and  the  Select  Men  in  the  several  Towns,  not  to 
admit  or  suffer  any  such  to  be  continued  in  the  office  or  place  of  teaching,  edo- 
eating,  or  instructing  youth  or  children  in  the  Cdlege  or  schools  that  have  mani- 
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to  At  Sidei  of  Chrisl.* 

at  Ifr.  BmtwfA  wkm  Sccirtaiy  cf  Ike  Board  of  £diMilk»  said» 
*A  poiifie  dbf|f  «■»  adautted  ia  tW  cdacadoa  of  tba  wbolo  pooplo  al 
tta  pabfie  esfwaaey  witlioot  regard  to  aaj  of  the  dbliBetioBS  tlial  aro 
ia  sodal  We,  Aa  ia^Tidoal  iifAlwas  rocogaiiod* — tbo  rt^Al  to 
aad  moral  traiaing^  al  tlie  pablie  oxpease.'*  Tlio  graad  doo- 
tinie»  thoBy  IS  lliiBy  dau  the  State  shaD  proTide  for  tbo  intoUocittal^  morale 
aad  r^gMMS  inotmetioo  of  all  her  cfaSdrea. 

And  so  the  Coostitation  of  liassachosells  aiakeo  it  the  datj  of  *^aU 
iaotractors  of  jooth  to  exert  their  best  endeaTCMrs  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  the  children  and  jooth  committed  to  their  care  and  instmction,  the 
prindples  of  pietj  and  jostice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth ;  lore  of  their 
coontrjy  homanitj,  and  oniYersal  benerolence;  sobriet7>  industrjy  and 
fin^sfitj ;  chastity,  moderatiooy  and  temperance  ;  and  those  other  Tirtues 
wbidi  are  tlie  cMnament  of  human  sodety,  and  the  hssb  upon  which  a  re* 
jaMlcan  constitution  is  founded."  Chief  Justice  Shaw  is  quoted  as  saying 
timt  ''the  public  school  system  was  designed  to  provide  a  system  of 
saoral  training.**  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  school  committees  are 
to  employ  only  teachers  of  good  moral  character,  and  are  required  to  re- 
move  from  the  schools  any  scholars  whose  character  and  exampio  endsnger 
^le  morals  of  other  pupils. 

Kor  does  Massachusetts  stand  alona  in  laying  the  principles  of  morality 
and  piety  at  the  foundation  of  her  school  system.  Other  States  do  the 
same.  The  United  States  government  have  done  it.  It  is  suifloient  to 
refer  again  to  the  ^  Ordinance  of  1787/*  the  organic  law  of  the  Northwest. 

**  AaTiCLE  m.  Beligion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necsMsry  to  good 
government  ind  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  tho  moans  of  iHluoatiun 
diall  be  finrever  enconraged." 

That  is,  Congress  solemnly  declared  that  in  all  the  magnificent  domain 
tiien  opening  to  civilization,  the  future  seat  of  American  empire,  schools 
and  education  should  be  forever  encouraged  as  tho  means  of  iiiculcAtIng 
that  religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  which  are  necessary  to  good  gov- 
ernment and  the  happiness  of  mankind 

This  article  was  substantially  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  Ohio,  and 
tlie  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati  recently  held  that  the  provision  was  man- 
datory in  its  nature ;  and  that  the  action  of  the  Cincinnati  School  Hoard, 
Ibrlndding  all  religious  instruction  in  the  schools,  was  illegal  and  must  bo 
perpetually  restrained. 

The  Stato  thus  recognizes  her  obligation  to  furnish  tho  moans  of  mental 
smd  moral  culture  to  all  her  children.    And  to  enable  her  to  discharge  this 
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blion  she  establishes  free  schools,  taxes  the  property  of  the  people  to 

ftlain  them,  and  directs  that  those  geneml  principle!  of  inornlily  and 

r  be  taught  in  them  which  are  essential  to  the  safety  uf  the  govern- 

lit  and  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

s  it  a^ked  what  morality,  nhat  religion,  nre  to  bo  inculcated?     There 

led  be  no  hesitation  in  replying  :   Christiaii  moralit}',  and  the  ChristiAo 

bligion.     This  is  a  Christian  nation.     Tliis  is  a  Christian  govenuntniL 

'he  divine  origin  and   truth  of  Christianity  are  admitted.     lYTiile  tbe 

Pdherenta  of  otiier  behefa  have  prolection  and  ftill  equality  aa  citieeau, 

■the  truth  of  their  religious  systems  is  not  legally  admitted. 

In  opposition  to  this  view,  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the 
F  United  States  Constitution  avoids  all  reeognition  of  Christianity.  This  is 
'  doubtless  owing  to  the  personal  influenee  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  general  government  does  fully  recognize  ilie  Christian  religion  in 
indirect  ways,  —  in  the  employmeiii  of  chaplains,  in  the  cessation  from 
business  on  the  lord's  day,  in  the  niipoiniment  of  religious  services  for 
special  purposes,  as  of  thanksgiving.  In  1778  Congress  passed  a  resolu- 
tion appointing  a  day  of  fasting  and  prnyer  lo  Almighty  God,  "  Thai  it 
may  please  Him  to  bless  our  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning,  and 
make  them  nurseries  of  true  piety,  virtue,  and  useful  knowledge."  Is 
there  no  national  recognition  of  Chrii-tianity  here  ? 

A  large  number  of  the  State  conslituiions  do  make  formal  acknonledg- 
ment  of  God  and  of  religion.  In  our  own  Commonwealth  the  Preamble 
to  tlie  Constitution  says;  "We  therefore,  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
acknowledging  with  grateful  hearts  the  goodness  of  the  great  Legi&lator  of 
the  Universe,  and  devoutly  imploring  Ilis  direction,  do  agree  upon,"  ftt 
The  second  article  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  declares  that  "  It  is  the  right  as 
well  as  the  duly  of  all  men  in  society,  publicly  and  at  staled  seasons,  to 
worship  the  great  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  Universe."  Thus  the 
idea  of  a  personal  God  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  State-  The  daily  ses- 
sions of  the  Legislature,  the  terms  of  the  Courts,  are  opened  with  prayer 
to  Him,  and  the  Bible  is  rec<^ized  an  a  revelation  of  His  will.  Judicial 
oaths  are  administered  upon  it  It  is  esempt  from  levy  under  civil  pnK 
cess.  It  is  furnished  to  prisons  and  houses  of  reform.  Christianity  is  tiic 
recognized  religion  of  the  State.  Blasphemy  is  punished  as  a  crime.  So 
the  morality  and  religion  which  the  Slate  declares  essential  to  its  wdftre 
is  Christian  morality,  and  the  Christian  religion.  A  secularized  educatiofk 
did  not  enter  into  the  thought  of  tlie  founders  of  the  republic  We  owe 
our  free  institutions  lo  Christianity,  and  Ihey  will  not  outlive  the  religion 
which  gave  them  life.  France,  under  the  lead  of  philosophers  and  eney- 
clopaidi St B,  tried  the  experiment  of  a  oivilizalion  which  had  no  Bible  nnd  no 
God  in  it,  and  her  boasted  republic  speedily  became  a  pandemonium. 
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The  Stite»  ^en,  cdbifa&lieft  ftihffft?*  as  Ike  sraMM  <Qf  iDcnkntiag  ^int 
■Mmlitf,  aod  knowledge  wliidi  are  x»eoessaiy  to  good  gov^nMOMMl 
the  iHippioeaB  of  ■itmkM  As  ae  dmoos  and  essealial  aid  in  tliis 
the  Nile  is  oideved  to  be  read  m  tiMm.  TIm  State  ases  it  as  om  of 
Ae  ageaeies  bj  wUch  to  leadi  tbe  broad  genoal  principles  of  moim^  and 
pietjr  la  wladtk  afl  ChiistiaBB  agree,  and  by  wbich,  in  part,  she  disdiarges 
htat  n^Bpi^'^  ^  9^^  ^^  joong  morsl  as  well  as  intellectaal  tnanin^. 

Xhe  hnr  in  Ifassachosetts,  and  wiiidi  probably  cooibnns  substantially  to 
A0  hsgd.  reqaireoMnts  of  other  States,  is  this :  — 

*  The  School  Oonuaittee  shall  require  tbe  daily  reading  of  some  portion 
«f  die  l^ile,  without  writt^i  note  or  ond  comment,  in  tbe  public  schools, 
they  shall  require  no  sdiolar  to  read  from  any  particular  Ter^on, 
parent  or  guardian  shall  declare  that  be  has  conscientious  scruples 
allowing  him  to  read  therefrom ;  nor  shall  they  ever  direct  any 
adMMl-boc^  calculated  to  fiivor  the  tenets  of  any  particular  sect  of  Chris- 
tiaoB  to  be  purchased  or  used  in  any  <^  the  public  schooU.* 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  where  the  **  teaching  theology  *  and  the 
^ineakating  sectarian  dogmas,"  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  come  in  under 
this  law.  It  requires  simply  the  reading  each  day  of  a  portion  of  Gk>d*s 
word,  without  exposition,  commaitary,  or  remark ;  yet  reminding  the 
sdiolar  each  day  of  a  Supreme  Being  whose  eye  is  upon  him,  and  whose 
law  he  is  bound  to  obey. 

When  it  is  urged  that  tbe  State  recognizes  Christianity,  and  that  the 
N>le  is  to  be  read  in  tbe  schools  as  a  means  of  moral  and  religious  in* 
stmction,  we  are  sometimes  startled  by  the  apparition  of  Church  and  State. 
It  is  important  to  remember  the  distinction  which  has  been  pointed  out. 
In  this  country  the  State  uses  religious  truths  and  motives  to  promote  its 
own  welfare.  Religion  is  never  an  end  to  the  State,  but  only  the  means 
to  an  end.  As  Judge  Hagans  6a3rs  :  *'  It  b  tbe  political  value  of  religion, 
morality,  and  knowledge  which  the  State  proposes  to  secure  for  its  varied 
purposes,  and  that  only."  The  State  is  not  necessary  to  religion.  That  is 
Ae  Old  World  theory ;  and  so  governments  patronize  the  Church  and  make 
It  a  creature  of  their  own.  But  religion  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  and  to  this  eud  she  protects  its  worship  and  respects  its  institutions. 
She  gives  no  preference  to  any  sect»  but  for  her  own  safety  recognizes  and 
teaches  the  broad  general  troths  on  which  all  Christian  denominations 
aland.  En^and  goes  upon  the  assumption  that  religion  needs  the  State, 
and  so  has  a  national  church,  with  all  its  evils.  France,  in  her  revolution- 
mry  orgasm,  adopted  the  principle  that  the  State  does  not  need  religion^ 
suid  so  banished  it  and  destroyed  the  republic  she  strove  to  establish. 
America,  while  forbidding  all  national  church  establishments,  asserts  that 
religion  is  necessary  to  the  State,  and  hence  recognizes  it  and  teaches  its 
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prindples  in  her  schools.     And  she  employs  (he  Bible  as  one  means  to 
this  grand  end. 

But  there  are  two  theories  of  education  which  dvoy  this  whole  ground. 

One  is  that  the  Stale  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion  or  religious  truths, 
and  BO  that  the  education  which  it  gives  mast  be  exclusively  secular,  c(hi- 
sequently  that  any  religious  lu^truction  violates  the  rights  of  those  who 
reject  Christianity.  Now,  if  it  be  true,  as  the  wisest  statesmen  and  the 
best  legislators  affirm,  that  instruction  in  morality  and  religion  b  euen- 
tied  to  the  welfare  of  the  Stat«,  then  the  only  queaiion  is  as  to  what  rights 
an  individual  conscience  has  when  it  opposes  itself  to  the  well-being 
of  society.  Right  is  a.  sacred  thing.  A  man's  conscience  is  to  Lim  the 
highest  rule  of  conduct.  He  must  follow  it,  if  need  be,  to  the  stake.  But 
if  it  come  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  State  it  must  give  way.  Sodely 
cannot  surrender  what  it  believes  essentia]  to  its  welfare  because  of  the 
conscientious  scruples  of  individuals.  So  the  Quaker  must  pay  a  penally 
for  refusing  to  do  mihtary  duty.  The  Jew  must  regni-d  the  Cliristian  Sab- 
bath. The  Mormon  must  respect  the  dvil  law  of  marriage.  And  "  if 
jeligious  instruction  in  the  schools  be  essential  to  that  public  educatkm 
which  makes  good  citizens,  then  no  man's  conscience  can  be  flowed  to  ^ 

stand  in  the  way  of  giving  that  instruction.     There  are  necessary  limits  to  ^ 

this  right  of  conscience.     The  safety  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law."  ^< 

A  second  theory,  which  denies  the  ground  assumed  here,  is  the  Roman  ^ 
Catholic  one,  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  educate  except  under  the  »-=^ 
direction  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church.  The  Tablet  says,  "  The  in-  —  ^ 
Etruction  of  children  and  youth  is  included  in  the  sacrament  of  orders,  and  .^Emi 

the  Slate  usurps  the  function  of  the  spiritual  society  when  it  turns  edu ^- 

cator."    And  so,  under  the  plea  of  conscience,  Rome  seeks  to  break  up  ourr^  .vr 
public  schools  that  she  may  establish  sectariac  schools  under  the  control  of 
her  priests.     The  crusade  is  not  against  the  Bible  only  nor  cliiefly,  bu*  . 
against  the  tchool  tt/ilem.     Authorize,  aa  Hnsstichusells  and  e«me  otheH:- 
Stales  do,  the  substitution  of  Ihe  Douay  for  the  Common  Version,  evec^ 
banish  the  Bible  wholly  from  the  schools,  and  the  clamor  would  not  abater 
Rome  must  have,  not  the  simple  text,  hut  the  interpretations  of  the  ChurcbrJ 
Her  errors  for  the  most  part  are  maiters  of  inference,  and  are  found  L  J 
foot-notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pag^      She  indeed  translates  ^  rcpenl_ 
"do  penance,"  but  her  chief  doctrines,  —  such  as  the  supremspy  of  t 
Pope,  the  real    presence.  Purgatory,  the  intercession  of  saints,  and   i 
power  of  absolution,  are  based  upon  translations  substantially  the  j 
as  our  own.     Papists  will  not  allow  children  or  adults  to  read  the  na^  W 
Word.     They  must  have  the  interpretations  and  glosses  of  the  Fnlbers,  — 
the  teachings  of  concurrent  tradition.     With  them  the  question  is  not 
much  the  reading  of  the  Bible  as  the  eatabltsUing  of  separate  schools. 
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let  w  gbe  «p  tike  BiUe  m  tke  idKnIi  so  as  totekeawajaU 
fioB  die  CkrlwiicB,  and  dun  pbee  oaneiviet  od  Tanli^^e- 
fl^raCtofito  tofaieakiip  die  pobtie  aebooi  efateaiL 
waahkfWi  All  jaitctase  of  oonplaiat  w  taken  avaj 
tavead  froat  dMir  <nra  menioa  dM»e  ficiipteras  wfaicii 
irnxive.  And  by  wmgndcnag  tfae  Bible  the  coBMnaiWU 
is  abaadoDed  that  die  State,  lor  its  own  ssletj,  arast  require 
the  ^mi  pnadipleB  of  asocafitj  and  rei%ioa  be  taagbt  in  the 
ebelii^  wfflbeooBie  goAeBsaad  aonroee  of  moral  oomqafticm  and 
® J  ^^i^^  *9^  ^^  Bible  a  faraudable  weapon  is  placed  in  the 
«f  Ibe  PsfHSts.  Their  professed  objectian  to  the  sdiools  now  is,  that 
gadlenn  Bamsh  die  Scriptares  and  jon  make  them  ^  godless  * 
gzFe  a  fioroe  to  die  RomiRh  ai|^ament  which  it  has  not  now« 
Beading  the  Bible  in  die  sdiools  is  a  pwfonctoirj  and  useless 
CSertainlj  this  is  notneoessarilj  sa  AU  modes  of  religioiis  inetmo- 
die  &milj,  the  Sabbath  school,  the  sanctuary,  tend  to  become 
fihaH  we,  therefore,  abandon  them  ? 
argument  appealing  to  our  fears  is  used.  "  You  better  let  die 
go,  fer  by  and  by  somebody  dse  will  be  in  the  mi^oiiiy,  and  your 
win  have  to  read  the  Douay  veruon,  or  an  infidel  treatise."  Hiis 
a  litde  of  cowardice.  There  seems  slight  feidi  in  the  power  of  truth 
die  proridenoe  of  God  in  it  It  were  better  to  do  right  and  take  the 
of  right  doing.  We  are  responsible  only  for  duty  and  not  fer 
They  are  in  the  hand  of  Grod.  But  we  are  not  going  back  to 
dn  mummeries  of  Bome,  nor  are  we  about  to  deny  our  ancestral  faith  at 
dn  bidding  of  English  rationalism  or  of  Grerman  infidelity.  This  is  a 
Chnstian  nation,  and  we  mean  to  train  up  our  children  in  the  knowledge 
the  practioe  of  Christian  truth. 
The  daOy  reading  of  the  Bible  should  be  required  in  the  public  schools, 
it  teaches  in  the  purest  form,  and  with  the  most  authoritative 
■metionB,  those  great  truths  of  morality  and  religion  which  are  essential  to 
wel£Bre  of  society.  It  lays  the  broadest  and  deepest  foundation  for  the 
of  obligation  as  a  man,  as  a  citisen  of  the  State.  The  idea  of  Grod 
aooountability  is  necessary  to  the  sanctions  of  an  oath.  It  is  needful 
to  waxy  just  sense  of  civil  responsibility.  The  duty  to  be  industrious, 
sober,  truthful,  humane,  obedient  *to  the  law,  has  here  its  firmest  basis. 
l^werj  virtue  which  adorns  humanity,  every  grace*  which  enriches  human 
,  everything  '^  pure  and  lovely  and  of  good  report,**  are  inculcated 
oiforoed  in  the  Diviuo  Word  by  precept,  by  narrative,  by  poem,  by 
lives,  by  all  the  nioden  in  which  trutli  ca»  mould  the  aifections 
shape  the  conduct  Iti«  sentiments,  itn  imagery,  its  diction,  in  purity 
bttsnty  are  unapproached  in  the  entire  recordii  of  the  language.     The 
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Authorized  Version  has  dooe  more  for  the  permaneDoe  and  patitj  of  the 
English  tongue  than  any  other  book.  It  is  the  highest  model  of  Uteiwry 
excellence.  King  James's  translation  is  in  effect  the  work  of  a  century.  It 
embraces  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  labors  of  Tyndale  and  MatthewSy  of 
the  translators  of  the  Grenevan  and  the  Bishops'  Bibles.  So  that  it  is  tte 
ripened  fruit  of  the  scholarship  and  literary  culture  of  an  hundred  yoitts, 
embracing  the  Elizabethan  age. 

Why  should  such  a  book  be  buiished  from  oar  schools  ?  Espedaily 
when  great  numbers  of  children  seldom  hear  it  read  elsewhere  ?  We  are 
indebted  to  the  Bible  for  manifold  social,  civil,  and  religious  blessingB.  It 
is  one  of  the  grand  forces  which  have  made  Massacfaasetts  what  she  ik 
She  owes  much  of  her  power  for  good  to  it.  Let  it  be  retained  aa  one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  salutary  of  the  elements  in  our  system  of  ptiMie 
education.  Its  silent  influence  over  the  mind  and  heart  we  &il  to  appre- 
ciate. It  moulds  the  character  and  shapes  the  life  by  a  power  naaecn 
save  in  gracious  results. 

A  distinguished  pervert  to  Papacy  thus  writes :  *^  Who  will  not  say  that 
the  uncommon  beauty  and  marvellous  English  of  the  Protestant  Bible  is 
not  one  of  the  great  strongholds  of  heresy  in  this  country  ?  It  fives  in  die 
ear  like  a  music  that  can  never  be  forgotten,  —  like  the  sound  of  db/ardk* 
bells,  which  the  convert  hardly  knows  how  to  forego.  Its  felicities  seen 
to  be  almost  things  instead  of  words ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  national  mind,  and 
the  anchor  of  national  seriousness ;  the  memory  of  the  dead  passes  into  it ; 
the  potent  traditions  of  childhood  are  stereotyped  in  its  verses ;  the  power 
of  the  griefs  and  trials  of  a  man  is  hidden  beneath  its  words." 

Then  if  the  Bible  is  banished,  all  our  school-books  must  be  expai^gated, 
and  everything  distinctively  Christian  stricken  out 

My  deepest  convictions  compel  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question,—— 
Should  the  daily  reading  of  the  Bible  be  required  in  the  public  scIkx^  ? 

D.  R.  Cady. 

Ablington,  Mass. 
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A  BESXESS  TttAtT  OF  THE  PILGXIMSk 

Sim  V^iAAbib  af  Kew  Ea^nl  appear  in  earfr  history  tiodi  as  bw 
if  Imhoh  ami  ma  ^  RBgn&.  A^  business  men.  tlw*  esptM^Mfd  M  faj  • 
MUMniiiM  fiir  afl  Ae;  raeerred ;  a»  rt;Iigioi»  men,  timj  ctuiM  »  ynj^^a 
«iieh  WW  «DPtif  to  tbem  m  nanj  w^s. 

Eiwwd  Wim^em,  aAerwila  Go««raer  of  tbe  PljiBOBlh  Ookinf,  n  ib 
f  -*  tbrec  Ihiiijiii  «fakb  an  tbu  bowi  aatl  oienbcviir  of  plnte- 
■  tUaMtkc  ftd, — "-Aeiwa  expcclaSiM  of  imlMiliWiiii 
woak."  Neartj  all  tke  pniMtB  of  nlaauaadm  vUcb  kfti 
p  to  Ais  IMB  ftr  tb«  New  Worid  w«n  i^TUthf  «f  tk»  (l>^ 
TbB  "[iBBiih  calnniste  expected  Mdden  weakb  hjr 
r  tbM  tbe  appnifnate  Unr.  TV7  wooU  get  it  1^ 
r,  Ae  aiwIiTWfnl  cf  tfe  ladius, — bj  ttmtn  ntsj  Btroks. 
O^bnn  Johi  Stoilfa,  of  the  Tnpnia  eoloaj  at  JanesWvn,  described  Kb 
Mbv-adden  ■•  Made  np  of  Kulj-e^ht  oeedj-  gentlenea  aad  foar  cupnt- 
Ian.  'I^dreat  joo,' hewnXcaddresaiBglhBConBcilat  IiOBdoB,'*ralhw 
wmi  Ourtj  arpeirien,  hnsbMndsea,  gudenen,  Sabemtn,  UM^stoitKe.  aa- 
HMi,  sad  diggen  of  tices  aod  roots  llian  a  tbooaaDd  twA  u  we  hare.** 

Bat  the  HjBuulb  coloniRa  indolged  in  no  aneli  "fain  vxptdMAott." 
Tbe^  desiicd  pnfit.  Tbej  appreeiMed  aequaitioa  And  wealth.  But  all 
.tkeir  experiencea  and  their  theories  of  life  bad  l»«d  wilbin  their  aoub  the 
eoBTiction,  if  a  Ban  woold  eat,  he  Bboold  aod  miut  work. 

A«  a  daui,  they  belonged  to  the  workiDg-men  of  th^  native  land..  Tberei 
erai  in  the  days  before  thej  knew  pereecDtioo,  no  gain  had  been  poaaible 
to  them  except  through  indnstrj.  BataAer  they  esponaed  religious  riews 
■drerae  to  thoae  of  the  majority,  their  lot  was  hard,  Tery  hard.  It  ww 
diftmh  to  get  work.  If  thej  booght  anjthing  they  expected  to  pay  • 
larger  price  than  others  fw  it.  They  conld  not  gel  passage  out  of  Eng- 
land to  Hcdiand  witboat  immenae  sacrifice.  On  arririog  at  Amsterdam) 
Aat  strangedty,  they  were  homeless  and  without  resources.  Aeouitoined 
to  till  the  soil,  they  found  ihemselTes  in  manufitouiriag  and  eommerehd 
dtiea.  If  they  were  to  gain  a  liTing  in  Leyden,  ihey  must  learn  new  Inidaa 
and  take  the  small  wages  ot  new  bands.  Such  men  as  Bradford  and 
Brewster,  of  the  few  who  ooiiM  bardly  be  said  to  belong  to  the  working* 
dassea,  learned  trades,  —  the  one  as  a  silk-dyer  ami  the  otlwr  as  a  printer. 
All  of  them,  whatever  their  dau  or  previous  maimer  of  life,  look  up  tbt 
faarden  of  these  new  and  straitened  oirciiinilanoe*  ^  oo»i|)«tlug  with  t)M 
Dutchman  at  his  own  business  and  00  hi*  own  loit  —  In  (he  same  spirit 
Bradford  alludes  in  a  few  significant  words  to  tills  stress  of  tlialr  lifh  la 
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Holland,  when  he  bajb,  "Old  age  began  to  steal  upoD  them,  and  their 
great  aod  continued  labors,  with  other  croMes  and  sorrows,  hastened  it  be- 
fore the  time."  Especially  does  he  show  how  this  expectadon  concerning 
life  was  woven  into  the  very  fibre  of  the  children  as  well  as  the  parents: 
"  For  tnony-of  tbeir  children,  who  were  of  the  best  disposition  and  moit 
gracious  inclinations,  having  learned  to  bear  the  yoke  in  their  youth,  and 
being  willing  to  bear  part  of  tbeir  parents'  harden,  were  oftentimes  so  ovei" 
pressed  by  tbeir  heavy  labors,  that,  though  their  minds  were  free  and  wilK 
ing,  yet  their  bodies  bowed  under  the  weight,  and  became  decreint  in 
early  youth,  the  vigor  of  nature  being  consumed  in  ihe  bud."  How  thor- 
oughly these  men  were  understood  to  belong  to  tiw  class  which  expects  to 
give  an  equivalent  for  all  it  seeks  appears  in  tbe  adilitional  statement,  that 
"  though  most  of  them  were  poor,  yet  there  were  none  so  poor  but,  if  they 
were  known  to  be  of  the  English  congregation,  the  Dutch  tradesmen  would 
trust  them  in  any  reasonable  amount,  ....  and  tliia  because  tbey  liad 
found  by  experience  how  careful  they  were  to  keep  their  word,  while  tbey 
saw  them  painful  and  diligent  in  their  respective  callings." 

If,  during  this  early  discipline  at  home  and  their  residence  in  Holland, 
they  had  been  impelled  to  pay  full  price  for  all  they  secured,  they  expected 
to  have  to  do  the  same  in  order  to  get  to  America,  and  in  order  to  live, 
when  there.  The  trading  company  under  whose  auspices  they  were 
obliged  to  go  out  virtually  exacted,  as  Laban  did  of  Jacob,  tbe  labor  oi 
seven  years  for  sending  them  forth.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  compaoj 
sent  them  supplies,  an  advance  of  seventy  per  cent  was  charged  the  coIo-. 
nists.  At  another  time,  money  having  been  lent  tbem,  instead  of  six  per 
cent,  the  regular  usury  in  England,  forty-five  per  cent  was  required. 

On  arrival,  we  all  know  they  could  not  have  expected  to  secure  any 
substantial  advantages  from  the  country  without  giving  a  full  eqaivalent. 
No  harvests  were  to  he  raised  oS*  that  thin,  rocky,  rooty  soil  without  woi^ 
Many  of  us,  afler  long  residence  by  tbe  deep  bottoms  of  the  interior,  or  in 
the  rich  valleys  of  the  Pacific  slope,  have  climbed  those  hills  at  Plymoath 
and  in  its  neighborhood,  and  noted  how  uneven,  hillocky,  rough,  even  noir, 
are  the  fields  which  lie  about.  The  sight —  with  a  fiill  tide  in  the  Bay, 
the  busy  manufacturing  village  below,  the  signs  of  small,  but  careful  and 
friendly  culture  here  and  there,  and  the  associations  of  two  hundred  and 
fitly  years  inspiring  one  —  was  beautiful  to  us ;  but  we  could  not  help  feel* 
ing  that  for  those  men  and  women  who  landed  houseless  in  freezing  and 
bleak  December  there  could  have  been  nothing  attained  except  by  uiu«> 
mitting  and  wasting  toil.  We  need  not  wonder  that  tbey  worked  aa 
Christmas  day  ;  what  we  should  admire  is  that  they  could  afford  to  rest  on 
the  Sabbath.  When  there  were  only  seven  men  well  enough  to  care  fie 
the  sick,  there  was  work  to  do,  we  may  be  sure.     What  should  we  expect 
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ialkeearij  epn^fmeci  tiwfle  mi^mn^wBod  be  theGov«r- 
oat  of  the  Md,  wbere  he  had  been  j^sntiiig,  snd  fie  down 
iaike4efaiitt  ofover-wiukjaML  orer-cAre? 

SHdIjr  M  «M  meideiital  to  such  a  8ciioo£i^  that  the  Forafiithen  should 
bo  WKM  vho  encpocted  to  give  a  foil  oquTaknt  in  moiiej,  or  handiwork,  or 
or  thoog^  lor  all  the  J  aooght  to  secore  from  each  other  or  their 
Etcd  the  eom  whidi  thej  aoddentaUj  unoovered,  and  of 
i^ej  took,  when  thej  made  thdr  first  experimental  toor  aroond  the 
Ub  of  Troro,  was  paid  for  afterwards ;  thej  had  taken  particular  pains 
to  ind  the  Indiaa  owner,  that  thej  might  pay  him. 

B«t  it  was  not  sdiooHng  onlj,  or  chiefly,  which  gave  this  diameter  to 
ike  Pilgrims  as  men  of  business.  Thej  had  in  their  make-up  at  the  oni- 
aO  tins  scboding  tended  to  confirm  it,  this  prindple  of  life.  In 
▼iew  it  was  not  fit  that  a  man,  bearing  God*s  image,  should  lie  aboot 
waiting  lor  something  to  turn  up  to  his  advantage.  If  the  man  wants  anj- 
tkkigi  let  him  np  and  earn  it  Let  him  trj  to  deserve  what  he  recdves. 
Th^  scorned  to  be  beggars.  Thej  disliked  dependence.  Thej  grumbled 
not  if  thej  were  not  oniformlj  successful  Tbej  did  not  sit  down  and 
wonder  and  complain  that  others  did  not  wait  upon  them.  Thej  were  not 
Ibrerer  sdieming  how  to  get  along  without  efibrt,  how  to  get  things  without 
IMKjing  for  them,  or  bj  pajing  for  them  less  than  thej  were  w<Hth  ;  but  bj 
eoooomj,  industrj,  forethought,  selMenial,  studj,  patience,  to  be  able  to 
acquire  good  things  at  their  full  price. 

We  have  said  that  the  ForefiUhers  were  men  of  buMness  and  men  of 
rdigion.  Thej  were  business  men  in  thdr  religion.  If  thej  had  the  spirit 
which  led  them  to  expect  the  advantages  of  the  present  life  onlj  at  the 
foil  price,  thej  had  the  same  sort  of  feeling  respecting  the  advantages  of 
the  eternal  life. 

It  was  a  staple  point  in  their  theological  training,  —  indeed,  thej  felt  it  in 
the  verj  quick  of  their  grateful  affections,  —  that  eternal  life  is  a  gift  of 
grace.  Thej  had  no  idea  that  anjthing  thej  might  do  would  be  of  equlva* 
Imt  worth  with  the  everlasting  favor  of  God.  But  thej  saw  just  as 
ciearij  that  no  sinner  could  actuallj  receive  the  Divine  gift  tlirough  tba 
bleeding  hands  of  the  Redeemer  wiUiout  that  instant  being  impelled  to  as« 
some  a  service  which  should  comport  with  the  value  of  the  gradous  gift 
Whenever  anj  one  of  these  Pilgrims  liad  begun  to  dohato  the  quostion  of 
receiving  the  religion  of  the  Puritan,  one  groat  o!  JAOtion  coniVonted  him 
at  once,  —  it  will  cost  so  much.  Take,  for  instance,  the  oase  of  Rradford  I 
When  he  was  but  a  child  he  camn  to  Mmsiilf  and  knew  that  he  needed  the 
provisions  of  redemption.  But  be  had  In  firospeet  a  comfortable  estate. 
His  uncles,  who  had  care  of  bim,  wtHild  mhiIT  at  hU  singubir  views.  Those 
views,  if  he  should  adopt  them,  would  make  liU  residence  in  England  un* 
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comfortable,  probably  dangerous.  Thej  would  involve  lus  oompaiiiooBfaii^ 
thenceforth  with  a  small  and  despised  set  of  men«  Yet  he  came  to  a  de- 
liberate and  intelligent  resolution  to  accept  of  Uie  contemned  religion.  In 
answer  to  his  uncles,  he  writes,  ^^  I  am  not  oulj  willing  to  part  with  eveiy- 
thing  that  is  dear  in  thb  world  for  this  cause,  but  I  am  also  thankful  tlint 
Grod  has  given  me  a  heart  to  do,  and  will  accept  me  so  to  suffer  f<»r  him." 
This  young  Englishman  has  had  revealed  to  him  the  worth  of  his  Giod  ; 
he  is  willing,  nay,  he  is  even  thankful,  to  receive  that  worth  lit  wi^tever 
price  its  reception  may  involve. 

Especially  when  the  religion  of  the  Pilgrims  figured  itself  to  them  aa 
the  Lord's  warring  kingdom  in  a  hostile  and  evil  wcM*ld,  did  they  expeoi  to 
bear  their  fuU'share  in  its  charges.  It  was  a  great  part  of  their  reHgion  lo 
pray  for  that  kingdom's  extension.  To  extend  it  in  the  wide,  waste  oob* 
tinent  of  the  New  World  was  one  principal  motive  to  them  to  undertake  Ao 
costs  of  their  emigration.  They  were  not  so  mean,  so  loosely  put  together^ 
as  to  sit  praying  for  that  which  they  would  not  take  pains  to  secure  other* 
wise.  Robert  Cushman  was  among  the  foremost  furtherers  of  the  coloi^. 
^  I  confess,"  wrote  he,  '^  I  know  many  in  England  having  notable  endow* 
ments  and  might  do  great  good, ....  and  yet  through  fleshly  fear,  niceneM^ 
straightness  of  heart,  &c.,  sit  still  and  look,  and  will  not  hazard  a  dram  of 
health,  nor  a  day  of  pleasure,  nor  an  hour  of  rest,  to  further  the  knowledge 

and  salvation  of  the  sons  of  Adam  in  the  New  World Now  what  shall 

we  say  to  such  a  profession  of  Christ  to  which  is  joined  no  more  denial  of 
a  man's  self! "  Robert  Cushman  and  his  fellow-pilgrims  had  no  such  con- 
ception of  religion.  When  men  said,  ^  This  enterprise  is  perilous  and  diffi- 
cult," their  answer  was,  ^'  All  great  and  honorable  actions  are  accompanied 
with  great  difficulties,  and  must  be  both  undertaken  and  overcome  with 
answerable  courage."  They  knew  that  their  religion  would  cost  tbuoi 
heavily ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  their  appreciation  it  would  be  worth  more  than 
it  should  cost  themselves. 

This  trait  in  the  Pilgrims'  character,  that  they  expected  neither  the 
small  nor  the  large  advantages  of  this  life  or  the  next  without  proportioii- 
ate,  equivalent  exertion,  lay  at  the  foundation  of  their  success,  and  has 
made  New  England  business  and  New  England  religion  the  wholesome  and 
thrifty  and  sterling  things  they  have  been  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  yean. 
Our  Jubilee  year  should  teach  anew  the  grand  lesson. 

On  all  sides  we  hear  the  remark  made  by  sober  and  thoughtful  observen 
that  there  is  a  marked  degeneracy  among  the  younger  men  of  busineas. 
They  shirk  work.  They  are  eager  to  get  property,  but  they  are  more  eager 
to  get  it  without  labor  or  painstaking.  They  are  willing  to  sit  in  a  counting- 
room  two  hours,  perhaps  three,  a  day  at  leisure ;  to  ride  or  walk  about, 
watching  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks,  of  bonds,  of  gold,  of  real  estate  ;  thej 
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feyykk    Wlott  a  fmH  '■wtrf  #iid  %5  «ks  «at 

to  ioeq)  «p  so  fasd  ifywrwuyti  inili  #0  IHxIe  known  <mxmk 

ijBtay.    Tbe  Mnter  of  p&tmm»  m^  live  o«ti^g|lft 

in  mit  pboe  aHiflr  WMtlior,  wvlihMt 
to  oAr  ]M,jvieiit,  is  wpfuS&tn^  ^»*t^    So,  dbo,  cm  lli«  OM 
wUe  dM  capkafist  k  wddng  to  aake  neney  by  fijheer  Hick  or«^ 
AeUMrersattoBipttogetbjIaw  die  swe  wf^yos  far  e^lrt  Inww> 
whidi  tbey  were  wcmt  to  reo»T«  for  ten.    Obviooslj,  tlMire  is  «  MiXNig  «ii4 
toadencj  to  try  to  get  die  oonnon  rewwHb  «Bd  «T«ii  the  greal 
of  fife  wkimit  wotk.    Sodi  a  tendency  is  dosCmctiT^    It  Mps  tho 
of  fimflies,  mcieties,  and  states.     It  is  tiie  broad  road  to  ioMa^ 


IW  qnestiou  was  atked  seTcnd  years  i^  of  one  wbo  bud  bad  VnKg  e^ 
perience  in  Loodon  miesionary  labors,  ^  To  what  caa^  woaM  yoo  atlribttto 
tiie  onfiithomable  amonnt  of  vice  and  crime  which  are  knoa^n  to  prevail 
here  ?  "  The  answer  was,  ^  Not  Sabbath^breaking,  intempemnce,  or  any 
one  of  the  stock  causes  to  which  it  is  customary  to  refer  everything  bad  in 
Ae  eonununity ;  hot  I  think  the  main  source  is  the  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  men  to  give  a  fair  equivalent  for  what  they  seek."  This  was  a  searching 
aaswer.  Tbe  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  should  be  among  the  quickest  to  feel  its 
troth.  We  should  vk)1ate  one  of  the  laws  of  political  economy  if  we  in- 
sisted on  paying  high  prices  when  we  could  just  as  honorably  and  easily 
pay  low  ones.  Still,  I  have  a  kind  of  respect  for  that  absurd  and  eccentric 
parishioner,  who  used  to  say  that  he  always  sold  his  cherries,  and  had  done 
so  for  twen^  years,  for  the  same  low  price,  **  for  that  was  all  tbey  were 
worth."  Do  we  not  all  rather  approve  of  that  type  of  men  wbioh,  instead 
of  always  scheming  to  get  what  is  wanted  at  under  prices,  is  appreciative 
of  good  things  and  inclined  to  pay  well  for  them  ?  Tbis  is  the  true 
Pilgrim  type  of  men  of  business.  It  may  not  be  the  type  which  is  oftenest 
represented  in  the  novel  and  on  the  flippant  stage  and  platform.  lint 
no  one  who  knows  the  heart  of  New  England  life  has  failed  to  discover 
this,  the  original  type,  in  all  the  hanckome  cities  and  beautifUl  towns  which 
tiie  fiuhers  have  transmitted  or  the  sons  have  successively  planted  along 
tbe  pathway  of  American  empire. 

Beyond  question,  if  this  trait  of  the  Forefathers  has  a  lesson  for  our  times 
in  respect  to  business,  it  has  a  lesson  with  respect  to  religion.  The  de- 
mand is  strong  for  an  easier  religion.  Much  is  said,  indeed,  of  having  a 
more  liberal  faith.    But,  a  little  oddly,  that  phrase  moans,  not  a  faith  wbloh 
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is  disposed  to  believe  and  love  and  give  all  it  can,  but  precisely  the  oppositey 
—  a  faith  which  wants  to  get  all  the  largess  of  Christ  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
Religion  must  not  cost  the  men  of  these  days  much  money,  time,  thought, 
study,  prayer ;  it  must  not  abridge  their  pleasures  or  gains.  It  is  a  good 
thing,  but  it  must  be  had  cheap.  If  investments  are  to  be  made  in  it,  kt 
it  be  in  nights  of  great  excitement,  when  it  is  going  cheap  and  is  given 
away.  Then  a  good  many  will  run  their  risk.  But  to  take  fast  hold  of 
instruction,  to  keep  it  as  one*s  life  ;  to  buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not,  even  if 
everybody  else  is  selling ;  to  maintain  the  self-restrained,  self-denying,  *^  pain- 
ful "  life,  is  old-fashioned,  Puritanic  It  costs  less  to  repudiate,  to  **•  hSL 
from  grace."  It  is  cheaper  to  have  a  shorter  creed.  Appreciation  is  m 
expensive  luxury. 

The  story  of  our  fathers  calls  us  back  from  this  drifting.  It  would  stifin 
np  and  ennoble  our  political  and  our  .religious  economy  by  a  higher  princi- 
ple. Instead  of  the  maxim,  pay  as  little  as  possible,  haggle  and  chaffer 
to  get  the  price  of  the  thing  you  want  reduced  to  its  lowest  possible  figure, 
the  example  of  the  Pilgrims  would  rather  teach  to  approve,  appreciate  the 
things  which  are  excellent,  and  be  glad  to  give  all  you  can  for  them. 


^^  The  Plymouth  Colony  has  furnished  her  full  proportion  of.  talent, 
genius,  learning,  and  enterprise  in  almost  every  department  of  life ;  and, 
in  other  lands,  the  merits  of  the  posterity  of  the  Pilgrims  have  been  ac- 
knowledged  In  one  respect  they  present  a  remarkable  exception 

to  the  rest  of  America.  They  are  the  purest  English  race  in  the  world  ; 
there  is  scarcely  any  intermixture  even  with  the  Scotch  or  Irish,  and  none 
with  the  aboriginals.     Almost  all  the  present  population  are  descended 

from  tlie  original  English  settlers The  fishermen  and  navigators  of 

Maine,  the  children  of  Plymouth,  still  continue  the  industrious  and  bold 
pursuits  'of  their  forefathei*s.  In  that  fine  country,  beginning  at  Utica 
(N.  Y.),  and  stretching  to  Lake  Erie,  this  race  may  be  found  on  every  hill 
and  in  every  valley ;  on  the  rivers  and  on  the  lakes.  ....  And  in  all  the 
Southern  and  Southwestern  States,  the  natives  of  the  ^  Old  Colony,'  like 
the  Armenians  of  Asia,  may  be  found  in  every  place  where  commerce  and 
traffic  offer  any  lure  to  enterprise;  and  in  the  heart  of  the  gigantic  [Weatj, 
like  their  ancestors,  they  have  commenced  the  cultivation  of  the  wilder- 
ness, like  them,  surrounded  with  savage  beasts  and  savage  men,  and,  like 
them,  patient  in  suffering,  despising  danger,  and  animated  with  hope."  — 
Baylibs's  Hist.  New  Plym^  IV.  148. 
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Ks:  C&Bcfa.  of  aStfkaown.  Comb.  i«w-«^!wU«a  !<«vtswfaw  \ 
WSL  T3m  'uluu  wmiiiMirti  iwra  in  tiiSO.  "Cto  9«*t  v«Mr  tHtbUe  Ditw 
m^m  to  bB  ^«nBr  jkm  ni'iL  T!ki  ^<m;^vM  tin*  :jit^kii  Iwkd  ^«iK^ 
dm  «eham  or  miem  aLoai^  *iM  »iii»  oi'  :iw  Cbttiw<ik^(»  liktt  Umi 
viKSL  !ir  uBMUfed.  ntan  diar  honw  4iUun«  ^^psii^:  **  tf  t  t'<M:|S«!(  U|«)^ 
OSsnmJbsnu  !«r  air  rr^ir  bamt  ttnn^  Imt  ^^turnto^.*^     IfSMn  l6o^I  tu  l<i^ 

hft  W9»  ffV7  <iir&dii«(L     T!ie  inikhitof7  itti|K^  wttm  taksni  lo^U|t  ^  ^ 
mmSemeaL.  hut  niSBnitxes  and  •fi£»9i«uii&  cif  ^  ^mmn^  %  tumur^  :«rM««)  tlMi 
imtws&jsm  ^m»  ^amd.    Tbxt  G^mmil  Court;  ^«tt^  uih^Aici^  tii/  ;*tlbr4 
ani  6v  icr  siuIuirLv  die  preaufatHr  w:K'  r^mtiit^ 

m  lEAfifemwn  as  a.  privam  citizes*  Tbt)  vMumnl  "mhkUSk  ^^r^tmi^/n^  tt^ 
dbirdk  was  .ninrtxriiopd  'if  miBKimiers  6:uai  Hwt^M^  Wi)hbi«;fV  tf^W'4MilH|r 
taa.  and  ^irr&iiiipcaiL.      Four  dttrt^uwu  ait«i  ^ttl  tb^Utam.  w^tt^  (k^^n^h*^ 

4arni^  cfae  «ctre  exsQeace  ^HT  di«*  vrikarcft^  'VW  q»4ru»)lKM!^  w^^rv 
tmmXkd  m  cfae  SgCTnfng,  Tbie  ELux*{e$i»t»»I  S^neix^  vv^xUhMiiv^  wtltlk.  Ii^ 
ton  az  that  pmod.  on^ed  #tr&  c&e  ctkurv*^  ttt  i>^;uiif<!^«^  Mr<  N^Im^mv^ 
CoIHn:*  t>  :ak?  cfae  ptk^toral  dkar^  of  tfatf  churvik  ll^r  >««<  (^iK>ikM^\l  ^M^ 
in^taRe*!  oa  the  daj  the  dionrh  w^fcc  oc^>au««L  TW  h^ruM  W  (^  v^  y^itV^M- 
ued  hfm  an  acasstanfi  tf  h«  sfaoald  find  hk  wvMrk  Kv  l*N.Mr^HMU  IW  Vm^wit 
exacted  the  folfilaKat  of  the  promfise.  lib  nuniij^irY  w«»  v>«<^  s^"^  ^^r^^l  Im^i^ 
monj  and  prosperhj.  Hb  pastorate  continues)  a  UllW  UHvr^  iImu  »Uiv^h^ 
jears.  when  he  died.  He  was  bora  in  Oinihnsl^  M^Mdu^  H^hI  )^^^(H^hK( 
at  Harvard,  1660.  Cotton  Mather  sar^  of  him :  *^  I'h^'  v^h^rx^h  s^'  MvsMK;^ 
town,  upon  ConDecticut  River.  wa»  the  gi^len  ctimU^lH'lk  t\\^H^  VHlm^H^ 
this  exceDent  person  illominated  more  than  tlu^  wh\^«»  \vKm\^V  i  ^\\\\  aU  ihv 
qualities  of  most  exemplary  piet  j«  extrnorduuirv  iutr^ritv»oMi^ti^[  «^AU(^(U^\\ 
joined  with  the  accomplishments  of  an  extraonUimr^Y  pri'HoK«^\  \\\\\  K\'^\^\ 
him  truly  excellent.*  He  had  one  »on,  Ut>v.  Nallmu  INJUi^ik  \m^M'  s^'  \\\^ 
church  in  Enfield,  Conn.,  from  1697  to  l7»^0,  whmi  \w  \I(ihI  Hg«»4  «i^\^^t;if- 
nine  years.  Down  to  1662  tho  public  n^ligtoiiii  ik«>i'vl(Mi«ii  wi»iH»  \\\A\\  \m\yv 
the  inviting  protection  of  a  branchin|(  i«lm»  wblob  )oU||  nl^HNt  1I10  \\x\\\\^  hmO 
guardian  of  the  village.  The  flmt  ohun^h  inllHiHt  wm  IimIIi  <it  b^«,  U  WHU 
twenty  feet  square,  ten  feet  fVom  nill  to  plHto,  mihI  wm«  itlii^liMmt  willi  |mlt- 
sades,  for  a  safegaard  against  the  tndlniiM.  HiU  linimtt  nlotitl  Ml||ltlii|i||  ^iHirHi 
and  accommodated  a  population  drawn  fhiui  Nil  Mi'i*il  iiuw  rM|MiHimiliiil  III 
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thirty  different  congregations.  In  this  house  Mr.  Collins  was  ordained, 
and  preached  eloquently  for  two  years.  Worshippers  were  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  the  red  men.  The  sachem  of  the  neighboring  tribe  resided  at 
a  little  distance,  and  could  rally  his  warriors  at  any  hour.  So,  while  the 
gospel  of  peace  was  proclaimed  in-doors,  the  faithful  sentinel  kept  watch 
for  the  foe  at  the  door. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  church  to  ordain  deacons ;  to  give  certificates 
of  membership  to  those  members  that  might  be  from  home  for  a  limited 
time,  as  a  passport  to  privileges  where  they  might  sojourn ;  and  to  regard 
the  baptized  children  of  the  church  as  aotoal  members,  and  entitled  to  jprivii> 
leges. 

Following  the  death  of  Mr.  Collins,  the  church  remained  vacant  move 
than  four  years.  Mr.  Noadiah  Russell,  having  received  and  aoo^ted  m 
unanimous  call,  was  ordained  October  24,  1688.  He  was  twenty-oine 
years  old  when  settled.  He  was  bom  in  New  Haven,  youngest  duU 
and  only  surviving  son  of  William  and  Sarah  BussdL  He  lost  both  his 
parents  when  about  five  years  old.  His  father  designated  by  will  the  per- 
son to  be  his  guardian,  and  requested  '^  that  his  son  be  devoted  to  Grod  m 
the  way  of  learning,  being  likely  to  prove  a  useful  instrument  in  the  good 
work  of  the  ministry."  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1677.  His  available 
funds  were  early  exhausted.  He  held  the  title  to  real  estate  of  conaidev* 
able  value  in  New  Haven,  but  was  not  of  age  to  dispose  of  it.  This,  how* 
ever,  was  his  only  source  of  revenue.  The^Greneral  Court  was  petitioned 
in  his  behalf  for  liberty  to  sell  This  was  its  decree :  ''  The  Court  do 
judge  it  more  advantageous  to  the  said  Noadiah  that  his  house  and  lands 
be  sold  for  the  bringing  him  up  in  college  learning,  than  to  leave  his  learn* 
iiig  and  enjoy  his  house  and  land ;  he  being  likely  to  prove  a  useful  instru- 
ment in  the  work  of  Grod."  On  his  graduation  he  was  appointed  tutor  in 
the  college,  where  he  remained  two  years,  prosecuting  his  theological 
studies  at  the  same  time.  Many  invitations  were  extended  to  him  to 
settle  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  At  the  end  of  his  ^  try  all "  period,  in 
Middletown  he  had  a  unanimous  vote.  In  addition  to  the  stipulated  salary^ 
the  society  promised  to  provide  a  house  for  his  use,  and  subsequently  made 
him  a  donation  of  land.  To  meet  the  salary,  the  town  vote ''  gives  him  one 
hundred  pounds  clean,  current  county  pay  yearly,  and  it  warns  the  inhab- 
itants,  when  they  shall  think  it  is  the  most  convenient  season,  to  bring  to 
him  his  supply  of  wood,  and  it  is  expected  that  every  one  that  hath  a  team 
shall  bring  one  load,  and  such  as  have  no  team  shall  assist  by  cutting,  ao 
that  as  much  as  possible  can  be  done  in  one  day ;  bat  there  shaU  be  no 
compulsion  heaped  upon  any  one."  His  pastorate  continued  twenty-five 
years,  and  terminated  with  his  death,  which  was  an  occasion  of  profound 
sorrow  throughout  the  colonies.  There  were  published  many  niemoriali 
of  him  in  the  quaint  style  of  the  day ;  this,  for  example :  — 
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^  ffii  viftae  nre,  ia  liiit  oar  doodf  aiglrt, 
Af  itan  ia  asare  ikj,  tbej  ■faiaed  moat  bright 
His-qieecfa  wu^weet,  and  aipect  well  aught  via, 
Bat  greater,  richer  beantj  laj  withia. 
Hie  bead  with  leamiag,  pradeace,  holjr  art ; 
Firm  £uth  and  love,  homilit/  his  heart, 
Peaceful  aad  meek,  bat  yet  with  eoorage  stout, 
Engaged  the  fiend  and  did  him  torelj  rouf 

Ib  1€80  a  new  f^nrdi  edifice  was  bailt.  The  vote  of  the  town  aotboriaing 
&e  erection  decided  that  the  building  ahould  be  82  X  ^2,  fiaeen  feet  stud. 
In  that  fimall  edifice  all  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  town  worshipped  twenty- 
five  jeara,  and  most  of  them  a  moch  longer  time.  Educational  interests 
vera  nnder  the  watcbfiil  eye  of  the  ministry  then.  Koadiah  Russell  exerted 
lu£  fliyu%  of  infiaeace  in  that  direction.  He  was  one  of  the  ten  original 
Ibonden  of  Yale  College ;  an  active  member  of  the  synod  of  twelve 
del  g\' men  and  four  laymen  that  met  at  Say  brook,  September  20,  1708, 
aad  sent  forth  to  the  world  that  platform  of  doctrine  that  has  exerted  so 
vide-spread  an  influence  upon  the  churdies. 

B4issell,  the  oldest  son  of  the  former,  was  called  to  succeed  his 
in  the  pastorate  during  the  second  year  of  the  vacancy.  He  was 
ordained  Jane  1,  1715.  The  record  of  that  transaction  is  as  follows,  in 
the  Biain :  — 

^  William  Bussell,  being  formerly  called  by  a  unanimous  vote  to  the 
wmrk  of  the  ministry  by  the  people  of  the  First  Society,  was  at  their  desire 
ordained  pastor  of  the  churcli  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Timothy  Stevens,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Buckingham,  and  Mr.  Steplien  Mie,  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Cliaun- 
ee}'.  their  messengers  approving." 

Mr.  Russell,  junior,  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College.  He  studied  theol- 
ogy with  his  father,  and  was  distinguished  in  the  miniiitr}'  a8  a  man  of  rare 
excellence.  Endowed  with  eminent  talents,  possessed  of  varied  learning, 
his  influence  as  a  preaclier  was  veni*  great.  He  had  profound  religious 
thought  and  a  true  spiritual  life.  l>r.  Trumbull  says,  *^  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  great  respectability  for  knowl«<lgi\  experieiux',  miKleration,  and  pacific 
meaaures  on  all  occas^ions."  Whitfield  prouuuni)ed  him  **  an  Israelite  in- 
deed, who  has  been  long  mourning  over  Uie  deailuess  of  professors.'*  Dur- 
ing his  ministr}'  a  new  chun*h  edifioe  was  ertn^ted,  and,  inasmucli  as  the 
parish  had  been  divided,  —  Tpper  Middletown  (now  Crammer)  and  East 
Middletown  (now  PurtUind)  forming  separate  congregations, — the  new 
eharch  was  removed  consklerahh'  dihtanct*  southward  from  tlie  old  site. 
There  was  a  warm  contention  in  refereiict*  to  locality.  They  finally  resigned 
the  dedsion  to  lot  The  stake  was  alruck  according  to  agreement,  when  lo ! 
the  designated  spot  was  just  wht«rt»  not  om«  of  the  contestants  desired  it.     But 
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irm  was  the  coDviction  tbat  the  ordering  was  oT  God,  time  nil  pftities 
juiesced  as  gracefully  as  possible.     This  charch  eilifice  was  eiitj  feet 

ig,  forty  wide,  two  stories  high,  famisbed  with  spacious  gftll@riE«.      In 

(«r  years  it  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  eighteen  fi^et  to  cai^h  side. 

.s  thus  complete,  one  of  the  pastors  has  delineated  ii ;  "  I(  wa^  almost 
ixly  feet  square,  of  ancient  appearance,  and  very  ill  accom  mods  led  for  the 
ulvantage  of  the  preacher;  the  shape,  the  beams  and  pillars,  and  the  entire 
architecture,  position,  and  structure  of  the  several  ptiris  being  such  as  very 
much  to  obstruct  rather  than  in  any  manner  to  assin  the  voice."  William 
Rossell  preached  in  that  building  during  his  entire  pai^tomte  of  forty-six 
years  to  a  day,  during  which  time  more  than  three  hundred  joined  the 
charch.  The  entire  period  from  the  ordination  of  tl:ie  father  lo  ihe  funeral 
of  the  son  being  three  quarters  of  a  century.  Their  sepulchres  and  their 
monnments  are  side  by  side  on  the  bank  of  the  Connecticut,  but  the 
moulding  influence  of  their  life-work  in  the  chnrcb,  and  State,  and  the 
republic  of  letters  cannot  be  defined. 

The  next  pastor  of  the  church  was  Enoch  Huntington,  ordained  in  17G4. 
He  was  early  distinguished  for  ripe  scholarship,  and  whs  a  very  popular 
preacher.  He  had  been  a  successful  teacher  of  yontfa  prior  lo  ordltiaiion,  and 
instructed  during  his  ministry  in  the  classics  and  theology.  Many  clergy- 
men, prominent  in  their  day,  were  trained  by  him.  He  continued  to  labor 
in  the  ministry  until  broken  by  the  infirmities  of  age.  At  his  reijuest  an 
effort  was  made  to  settle  a  colleague,  but  it  prored  un.^uccessful,  and  he 
died  in  full  charge,  at  the  close  of  a  pastorate  of  forty-seven  and  a  half 
year^.  In  hia  old  age  he  saw  a  new  church  edifice  erected,  the  one  now 
standing,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  on  the  most  eligible  site  on  Main 
Street  On  the  occasion  of  the  erection  of  this  building  a  new  site  wm 
chosen,  and  as  the  decision  by  lot  had  been  m  nnaatisfactory  oo  the  former 
occasion,  they  concluded,  at  this  time,  to  make  their  appeal  to  the  courts. 
The  new  house  was  regarded  as  a  model  of  perfectness  in  its  day.  Tbt 
church  was  furnished  with  the  Equare  pew,  with  no  arrangement  for  best- 
ing except  the  hand  stoves.  And  so  great  was  the  objection  to  any  oOttst 
mode  of  heating  that,  when  many  years  later  an  effort  was  made  to  intro- 
duce permanent  stoves,  Ihe  Society  gave  liberty  to  iodividnab  to  do  so  at 
their  own  expense.  After  a  fair  trial  the  stoves  became  as  popular  as  the 
preacher,  and  were  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  congregation.  As  the 
prisoner  notched  his  stick  to  keep  note  of  time,  so  religious  socie^ea  mark 
progress  by  their  votes.  In  ISll  it  was  voted  that  the  treasurer  take  notes 
for  the  sum  at  which  each  pew  shall  be  bid  off;  payable  in  six  monlhs  fnm 
date,  on  interest  after  doe.  In  1814  the  galleries  were  ordered  to  be  al- 
tered so  as  to  accommodate  the  singers.  The  same  year  a  committee  of 
eighteen  persons  were  appointed  to  keep  order  in  the  gallery.     Qaeij, 
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mJkMB-fmBBt^    'IBii'4&iinriiif»<aii^  iiitSMiAam^  te 

imnifliife.    T&tt  tbraii  amfi  aife  giiBkiiw  ^wtOK*  <n^^ 

mftfi)  pfiB&toniiiifi  affl  o&imr  jiint^  un  tAi^  itOwwt  iftririi^ 

L***    Aid  <Br^m  «aw  miSMifttiwI  im  aioil  1^  ^HHPtilife  ^ 
an  iiAjpftffi  ^ifattBiffliitt  nA  ote  jmuidl  li>uJ6l||k 

rtlpJ  m  JLiiiiif.iifcB  n  n^aoi^  l»  lltt  >iiNw«> 

kmMY^  httm  at  lAnt  inxintMm  9lt  ^b»  ^jjfMwitt!!  lllk 
ikata  of  a  poct^  jbA  mi  gieg— >t  Lmmi  wJuJiwrs  JU  ^ 
Ukm  qf  TafeGoIk^  he  kad  iEiTorakle  OfftortmkM  iM>  wAttNM^ 
BiBMij  MCB.  To  add  iDaD  li»  nataial  cadoaimte  Mid  toiilMr  acjqWftlWM^ 
he  Bumi  Id  kaiv  beca  cm inmrij  kolj,  vkieli  WMmi»  Vm  wiMrk  pim^pMiMtt 
§■  the  Lord.  He  «m  succeeded  by  Rer.  Dmi  llMitiii|!^i»»  a  mUith  ^ 
SD  Alowww  of  Tale,  aad  vlw  liad  beca  paOor  in  Lilidbftdd  Mbr% 
to  Middleiovii.  He  vas  iastaOcd  September  M,  lldN>9,  and  wa* 
dHoufiBed  Janoaij  22, 1816;  tbe  first  iikslaiice»  during  tbe  kng  «xi$t<MMM 
of  this  diiircfa,  in  which  a  pastor  had  not  died  in  office.  Mr.  Huntingt^Mi'^ 
pieadiing  wm  tbonght,  hj  some  of  his  heareis.  to  have  been  moditted  by 
those  Tiews  in  theologj  which  pJaoed  his  later  jean  on  the  side  of  the 
Unitarians,  though  his  di^miasion  does  not  seem  to  haTe  been  occaMOued  by 
anj  sndi  consideratioos. 

Mr.  Cbanncj  A.  Goodrich  was  the  next  pastor.  He  was  ordained  July 
24^  1816,  and  was  dismissed  on  acooont  of  enfeebled  health,  Deeeiuber  M« 
of  the  following  year.  He  entered  immediately  upon  the  duUe«  of  prt)l\M- 
sor  in  Yale  College.  He  was  greatly  beloyed  during  his  short  pastorate^ 
and  subsequently  gave  a  long  life  to  the  interests  of  the  ohuroh  and  tho 
college  with  which  he  was  connected. 

Mr.  John  R.  Crane,  a  native  of  Newark,  K.  J.,  a  graduate  of  Prin<M»ton 
CoU^e  and  Andover  Seminary,  was  the  seventh  pastor  of  tho  churt^h* 
He  was  ordained  November  4, 1818,  and  continued  to  hold  the  place  until  hti 
death,  which  occurred  August  17, 1853,  leaving  an  honored  and  •UQoeMi{\il  pus* 
torate  of  nearly  thirty-five  years.  He  holds  a  place  in  tho  list  of  worthies  In 
the  '^Annals  of  the  Pulpit,"  by  Dr.  Sprague,  where  it  Is  recorded  of  him  l 
^  He  was  eminently  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  fiock,  and  et\|oyed  lu  A  high 
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degree  their  confidence  and  good-will."  Early  ia  his  roinietry  the  SabtwtiK 
school  cause  wm  awakening  attention  in  the  eomrnunity.  Before  other 
congregations  took  hold  of  the  work  it  was  begun  here.  Individnala  from 
other  denominations  came  in  to  help,  there  being  no  work  of  ihe  kind  at 
home.  At  first  the  school  was  held  independeaily  of  ihe  chunJi  in  the 
lecture-room,  and  was  ejed  with  a  good  deal  of  suspicion.  At  length 
the  parish  took  Dp  the  matter  and  voted,  "  That  this  church  approve  of  the 
Sabbath  school  now  kept  in  the  lectnre-room,  and  that  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  said  school,  the  intermission  between  the  two  services  on  Lord'a 
day  during  the  winter  be  the  same  as  in  the  sunimer."  Other  changes 
were  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  facilitate  this  department  of  Christian  work, 
though  the  congregation  has  never  deemed  k  wise  to  give  up  one  of  the 
sermons  fur  the  school. 

The  First  Church  of  Middletown  was  ibt  pioneer  in  those  public  educa- 
tional movements  which  finally  resulted  in  the  free-Mrliool  system,  and  is 
now  offering  the  graded  system  to  all  the  larger  villager  aiid  cities  with 
such  happy  results  on  society  at  targe. 

There  was  a  watchful  eye  toward  the  pnUic  weal  in  another  direction. 
The  religious  society  of  that  day,  church,  and  State  generally  being 
identical,  was  an  industrial  hive  which  would  not  tolerate  drones. 

This  record  exhibits  the  spirit  of  the  lioar :  **  Whereas  A.  is  now  resid- 
ing at  B.'s,  and  he  has  been  warned  out  of  town  by  the  selectmen  beeanse 
not  received  as  an  inhabitant,  the  said  B.  hath  entered  into  an  obligation,  his 
heirs,  executors,  administrating,  in  a  recognizance  of  one  hundred  pounds 
current  pay  of  this  Colony,  that  he  the  said  A.  shall  aot  he  cliargeable  Ur 
this  town  from  this  time."  After  a  few  BKutha'  Tamncy  in  the  pulpit,  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  Dr.  Crane,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  legal  profession  until  a  short  time  previous.  lie  wa« 
ordained  June  11,  1854,  under  a  very  strong  opposition,  which  greatly 
weakened  the  numbers  in  the  congregation,  and  disL-ouraged  many  nlio  re- 
mained, and  inflicted  a  wound  in  the  chnrch  which  is  far  from  bting  healed 
at  this  late  day.  He  was  dismissed,  himself  discouraged,  April  15,  1856. 
All  the  persons  here  named  as  once  pastors  of  this  ehnrch  have  gone  Is 
their  reward.  With  three  exceptions,  all  died  while  pastors.  With  M« 
exceptions,  tbey  sleep  with  the  flock  to  which  they  broke  the  bread  of  fifc. 
In  two  instances  father  and  eon  sleep  side  by  side.  The  writer  of  Am 
sketch  is  the  only  surviving  ex-postor  of  that  church  hoaiy  with  the  age  of 
more  than  two  hundred  years.  Hay  the  coming  years  be  as  hoDoroiUn  aal 
serviceable  to  the  cause  of  Christ  as  the  past  have  been  I 

Jkkkmuh  Tatlob,  ».V. 
Wbbi  Kilumolt,  OmM. 
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GOD  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


&r  a  kM^  tiflM  &r  onbdieTen  to  iiiBtitote  iiivi£oii6 
betweea  tibe  God  of  the  (^  Testmeat  «mL  the  God  of  the 
Hhk.  Oae  woold  tmnioBe  that  the  latter  was  aa  entirelj  di£fere&t  being 
fi«a  tfw  foiaer.  We  are  told  that  the  Pod  of  die  CHd  Testament  wae 
ike  pflodaet  of  the  iMaginations  of  mesa  filled  with  traditioiis  of  heathen 
whieh  thej  embodied  in  a  mooster,  serere,  unrelenting^  wrathfti^ 
cm^ — Aoddng  the  noble  and  exalted  ideas  which  are  indig- 
to  cm  aatare,  and  crosBing  oor  natoial  estimate  of  what  is  x^ht  and 


We  an  toU  that  if  such  a  being  was  ever  needed  by  oar  midTiliaed 
MCfliiloii  to  hold  them  in  dieck  in  their  lawlessness,  it  was  time  long  ago 
•a  kave  him  Tacate  Ins  throne,  and  yield  his  place  to  one  more  in  kee|Mng 
wA  Ike  adTaacing  dvilizatioa  of  the  ages.    We  certainly  cannot  live 
sudk  an  administration  now ;  for  he  was  as  ignorant  and  narrow  aa 
seTcre  and  tyrannicaL 
His  aeooimt  of  the  creation  woold  not  be  considered  a  respectable  paper 
•a  he  read  in  a  scientific  oonyention  of  to-day.     He  was  simple  enough  to 
fMak  iSbt  earth  was  fiat  and  stationary,  and  the  heayeas  hung  with  lights 
tar  the  convenience  of  man ;  and  of  the  light  which  modem  science  throwa 
the  time  and  manners  of  creation,  and  the  wonders  of  modem  dis- 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  earth  and  heavens,  he  was  most  profoundly 
In  his  dates  as  to  the  origin  of  the  earth  and  of  man  he  is  some 
of  years  in  error;  and  the  story  of  Eden,  together  with  constant 
aUnnons  in  later  writings  addressed  to  the  credulity  of  men, 
that  he  was  possessed  of  a  d^;ree  of  assumption  which  may  well 
modem  men  with  astonishment. 
Fnrthermore,  he  was  not  humane.     He  ignored  almost  the  whole  of 
maalrind,  selected  an  insignificant  people  as  his  own,  and  governed  them 
aa  ligidly  that  they  often  broke  away  ftx>m  his  grasp>  and  utterly  refuted 
the  loyalty  he  sought. 
If  such  a  Grod  as  this  was  to  be  endured  in  the  ancient  times  of  ignoranooi 
thou^t  moved  slowly  and  locomotion  was  limited,  and  fUth  was 
f^qiliA^  he  can  no  longer  rule  over  men  of  the  nineteenth  century,  —  the 
of  railways,  and  steamboats,  and  telegraphs,  and  tunnels,  and  ship- 
when  Reason  asserts  her  ability  and  right  to  answer  all  questions 
wUdk  can  be  proposed. 

Why,  even  Christianity  is  now  IcfV  behind,  and  its  narrow  claims  to  be 
ike  only  tnie  religion  are  no  longer  tenable.    It  must  take  its  place  in*  the 
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long  procession  aa  only  one  of  man^  reli^ons,  and  its  antbor  be  daaaed  in 
the  halls  of  Hcience  as  a  Galilean  peasant,  whose  narrow  Jewish  prejadicea 
unfitted  him  for  anything  more  than  »  local  refonner,  who  moBt  ^re  place 
in  history  to  wider  and  wiser  men. 

After  listening  to  such  sentiments  as  theBe,  we  seem  to  hear,  breakiog 
in  upon  the  modem  infidel  assemblies,  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  proposing 
such  questions  as  these  for  iheir  consideration :  Where  wast  thou  when  I 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth?  Who  shut  up  tlie  sea  with  doors? 
Have  the  gates  of  death  been  opened  unto  thee  ?  Hast  thou  perceived  the 
breadth  of  the  earth  ?  Where  is  the  way  where  light  dwelleth  ?  Hast 
thou  entered  into  the  treasures  of  the  snow?  Hath  the  rain  n  father? 
Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades  or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion? 
Who  can  number  the  clouds  in  wisdom  ?  Who  provideth  for  the  raven  his 
food  ?  Gavest  thou  the  goodly  wings  unto  the  peacock  ?  Hast  thou  given 
the  horse  strength  ?  Doth  the  hawk  fly  by  thy  msdom  ?  Doth  thf?  ea^le 
mount  up  at  thy  command  ?  Hast  thou  an  arm  like  God  ?  Can.<t  thou 
thunder  with  a  voice  like  him?  ShaU/u  that  contendeth  with  the  AhugtOy 
inttntet  Him  T 

These  questions,  so  sharply  drawn,  are  not  the  vague,  indistinct  impreft- 
aions  made  by  nature  upon  a  sensitive  mind,  but  inquiries  made  by  a  per- 
sonal Bi'ing,  who  shows  himself  familiar  with  the  earth  and  heavens,  witlt. 
bird  and  beast.  No  less  a  personage  ia  he  than  the  God  of  the  OlcL 
Testament  himself. 

Kow  we  admit  that  in  the  records  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  we  find* 
here  and  there,  formidable  difficulties  in  harmonizing  events  with  the 
Divine  benevolence  and  ihe  spirit  of  the  Author  of  Christianity.  It  ia 
true  that  in  those  early  times  "  penalties  bung  low"  over  the  heads  of 
trani^gressors.  There  seems  occasionally  to  be  severity  in  the  treatment  of 
men  by  the  Almighty,  such  as  in  the  summary  punishment  of  our  first 
parents  ;  the  flood  ;  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  Canaan ;  the  enuluiig 
blows  which  came  down  on  individuals  and  communities  for  seeming  trinal 
acts  of  disobedience.  But,  af)er  all,  we  firmly  claim  that  the  candid  reader 
finds  much  in  every  part  of  tfae  Old  Testament  to  favor  the  belief  that  God 
was  tender,  affectionate,  discriminating,  long-suffering,  merciful  to  the  well- 
disposed  ;  and  often  very  lenient  towards  the  wicked,  showing  rather  a 
disposition  to  win  them  by  promises  and  encouragement  than  to  visit  «paa 
(hem  deserved  punishment. 

Let  us  look  upon  the  God  of  tbe  Old  Testament  in  the  light  thrown 
upon  him  from  almost  every  page  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  see  if 
the  features  are  not  soflened,  and  the  hitherto  stem  countenance  tempered 
to  beauty  and  attractiveness  by  mercy  and  love. 

Hardly  had  the  taste  of  tbe  forbidden  fruit  leA  the  mouths  of  Adam  and 
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Ere  befoff*  iL*-  T»rtmii**t  ii **  ;r^ «j  v iji*Jt  w twe  fc  "Tuiuu:  iif  li^ii:  ur.runt  ;44i 
heaTcsi^  aoidt-  aiijx  17  tt::..     7'ut  uu.^-'C  k.u6  «iku'u!  puu  vtnv  tUrii  tiuppUut 

asiacHu  Urt:  T-tnixwuu'jt   -y  i:m   l>ur.*¥ -iii»u    v v  j^i   luart  00:   ui    Uiit=   ii\  (jrofl. 
vika^  muL  (turttc   mr.  (iHi*'^i;u*'(..     Tuk   tiuuc    wu^  iHviiign:   iipui   tin   l^il^iL 
ouihr -v-jHiXi  "ait  tof'^L  ¥'!»  ii'iHiC.  v'i:i.  viiiitiiiut..  uii{   ti  varuiii^   o*  uiit    luiii- 
Artic  uiiL  Twmr;  ;'*airt  wu*   4:"  m.  —  um^'  tiiiuu^i.   1;  riuviUii    ocun..  un   ai 
mgu  ii>  r*!)K!ir  uiiL   rt;;iri    u    i)iM;(iittiiui    1!   tiu^*    «»^uiti(.      V  iit:i    tiu    ^ai 
^porr  wuf  uini*..  i*5rt:  {mw  11'  uiiw;ii^:'  Ciom^i  Hiuiua    ujiu.i  tiit  Uict  aihiajiin 
A  ^iruniHtt  y/u^  cr^ui    :iju.   ai    ii:ii*i«    tjwut   riiiuua    'i.^i    tut  carti.    v^aii'   tja 
liDCF  iiuiii:  )HsuLt2iuIi;  ui   tat  aarr  '^laa.  il>  1.  u'tUiaa    ^ca   a  in.-  priiaii.-^t . 

Hiuar.    fit^':ai^-   inm    iat    Tva*.*!';   a'   «ba'.'a.    1;    n^/Oi.ci    Kajili;    a    a;    (.iul. 
Bumtarit^L  aat   .?fni    au*^    it   av    auk^i^rr   aauM    aai.  an*;!  v.an^.  w^';i    •.ut 
.KUL  at!?  oaiu   ^v^n  a^^a*    M'r*;».^aai;,    ».ii/(.   a^^^jcaci    ju'  uc:  uejj    wili.  ^a»u- 
3iiua!'   iu!  ta*   i.m.*ii;  aai    iiruaa?^   Un  \itt  smu. 

Gai    vijii.-   xiiiran    aai.   M«iruUkC.^    a    a^     ao^^^iLiilji;    vviti.  ai.  iw    <j:c:jij 
.'famiiiuirii,*'    0'    •    VTVtuuA    iricac      'J.a^*    oivciuiJi    JDi^n^iij*:;'    liu*.    uxm    a  at. 

yitiuini^'   u    '•.v*r'7    rt*<?uf.i   .    aii«     vviji    uitr-j     a    a;i;    tud    j"    Ai^rau.    -iot 
jvuii-:^!    la*  nuuo^-  ipju   »<ri   ".t^i   «•    iv»«    •.•!   oa-   txi-    m;    v.vmii.   uu.   udv • 

"tsomiii  I^    OCJLxLt    ;    i\  a*    f'j'   ina<t     uou    a-Uiv^a;.   jj.i    ok\ :    iLiiiJj'v^t..    Oa(.  ia'»  ijrcv 
till-  P'/r-rt;    '.:.»t»)^fr.i     1'..i.'!Mv»..    tuirsk^ritn.   I.a*    iJiayt"   o    ta^    ^ciAaa;   uji     iai 

mj:  titti  ao^tfiVL  ^Xiirr:  lua  i»ohii'i  u'  ukt  tta.L  ii  t.ut|^  ua.  Uii 
DJOVi]'.  ri'  Itit:*  i;;tialiui;i  uji.ii' '  iiCci«  i»ur.tt:ki  l  |•■ll^l.l.  lu  l«u.i.  it:..(' 
iLvc;    1]    MTiuaii'.    Ill-    (firtUiic     -.i^'o.    -^-iji     »     \*i\iv     L     c-i.i;ui     L.i    At.iLur-     o 

til*.     JrTiaUilt:        II       hll'.nV        l.':'.K      ii'i  L/vlillttiJi  }liaU4.lL     ^   '   vn  .   •.  j  •«.«•!  l'..    ;«.  ijuCft 

C.    La*    h.ai^,  All     ttriiio^iii.     Uf    ififi^ac     k     r*^'    ^»*^>-  *^  ■  «'f  »  »•' ^ai.     .      ^ti.. 
etSD'     '.  '  la-      ilt;pi'!itU-.  I       j>lu*  .LLit-       iii-      \i  ija^ivT.!.      .k  .» « (.-i'.nK.--      V      i.i- 

ltfriaaa<.    'vui.     lii     ij*.';t'"ft      tiuit     n     lu*     «i.-i     uUcm  .(     .ijv,i    jviuiiii. 
iviirtj     Laiiaii   .  t.i'j  .  «.-.\ii.>iti*::'      kii  '  i.iiiaiit.  .<■  ,  ^LaLii.«iv ."  .  ..^i      iciMi      ii^.a* 
iv    Iji**'      vt^;iJnl-    «^ii>.      *.  utiiu'.ic'.4.(  "^      i*i     uta«ii«^      iiU      i^iLi.     uti..*j.    a. 

Wtrl-      ajiiiJjJMi  .ti.       .<«         ^4'^       u.i'. ''.."t        <'*■''  >ii;iii       til       ivuii  i       ^Vll'  . 

*I  JlT   I    iii        IViilviLt*.'.  di(    .    *         »if   1  'r*-!-*  I'l      •  .-„  •  f   .    v..  viMilf.   v»L.     i.1'-.     aiLt*   ■ 

ttf"    f       i.ii'.'    Liiil''.«^i-       -ii*        iMj.  '      .1^'        "1.  i        «|iliii        alt:  .     4ii<it.i-.i     III  Milllii  I     »,ilL4 
Vlttlii  \\  ill  I   iuii^i   }i(i:\iit-  I   t4i-..       .4       .lU   .  i  j'l  ii(^   ii't.i4C..i  u>-.   iXilL;iiiai„ 
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Even  in  the  giving  of  the  law  its  stern  reqiuaitions  were  tempered  with 
appeals  to  their  gratitude  and  promises  of  great  blessings  to  the  obediMil 
"  I  am  the  Lord  which  brought  thee  oat  of  the  land  of  Egypi  **  was  tlie 
preface,  and  the  dutiful  child  was  to  have  a  long  and  happy  rasideDee  ia 
the  goodly  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honej.  In  keeping  the  Sabbatl^ 
ihej  are  only  doing  what  Grod  imposed  upon  himself;  and  whUe  deelariog 
that  he  visited  iniquity  upon  man,  he  must  say  in  dose  proximity,  thai  he 
equally  showed  mercy  to  thousands  of  the  loving  and  obedient.  When  tlie 
great  Lawgiver  found  the  people  bowing  down  to  a  golden  calf  while  jet 
the  thunders  rolled  over  the  hills  and  the  lightning  flashed  belore  tkeir 
eyes,  and  was  disposed  to  destroy  them,  how  quickly  did  he  respond  to  tki 
earnest  plea  of  Moses  to  spare  them. 

We  see  in  the  character  of  the  laws  given  for  the  government  of  tlM 
Jewish  people  the  qualities  in  God  which  we  are  aiming  to  exhibit,  hoi 
which  are  usually  withheld  from  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament 

The  two  degrees  of  murder  are  laid  down  with  all  the  discriminalion 
which  marks  the  most  modem  and  enlightened  legislation.  Dami^es  to  be 
awarded  between  man  and  man  for  injuries  done  are  noticeable  for  a  striel 
regard  to  equity  and  right  In  a  personal  altercation,'^the  injured  putf 
was  to  be  made  as  good  as  before  at  the  expense  of  the  injurers.  If  a  maa 
was  gored  by  an  ox,  the  point  must  be  established  whether  or  not  the  owaer 
knew  this  to  be  a  habit  of  the  offending  ox.  Restitution  must  be  made  if 
a  beast  feed  in,  or  a  fire  bum,  a  field  belonging  to  another.  A  stranger 
must  be  well  treated,  "  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt"  No 
widow  or  orphan  must  be  deprived  of  any  right,  for  ^'  I  will  surely  hear 
their  cry."  Money  must  be  lent  to  the  poor  without  interest  A  garment 
pledged  must  be  returned  before  sundown.  No  gifl  most  be  taken  by  a 
judge  lest  it  cause  him  to  err  in  judgment  An  enemy's  beast  must  be  re- 
turned as  if  it  was  a  friend's. 

Every  seventh  year  the  land  must  lie  idle  that  the  poor  may  eat  If  a 
man  was  too  poor  to  bring  a  lamb,  he  might  bring  for  his  offering  a  pair  of 
turtle-doves  or  two  young  pigeons.  If  too  poor  to  afford  these,  a  little  fine 
flour  was  accepted  in  their  place.  In  time  of  harvest,  the  corners  of  the 
field  were  not  to  be  gleaned,  nor  all  the  grapes  gathered  in  the  vineyard ; 
but  some  were  to  be  left  for  the  poor  and  the  stranger.  The  wages  of  the 
laborer  must  be  paid  at  the  close  of  every  day.  The  deaf  and  the  blind 
were  protected  from  injury  by  special  enactments.  Men  were  to  rise  up 
before  the  hoary  head,  and  honor  the  face  of  the  old  man.  Places  of  ref- 
uge were  provided  for  those  who  had  unwittingly  taken  the  life  of  another, 
that  they  might  be  protected  from  private  revenge.  An  animal,  if  foand 
straying,  must  be  returned  to  its  owner.  A  battlement  mast  be  baUi 
around  the  roof  of  a  house,  lest  any  fall  to  the  ground  while  walking  thare* 
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4jnflticewaa  to  be  dealt  topoonndri^amD  aa4gmt,att»i 
Tk  ftiheHesa,  iriitow.  and  eitraoger  were  ■peaally  eucd  ftir.  Tbe  hud 
«M  to  be  opened  wide  to  the  qih^j,  mod  iD  Us  wiDte  mn  to  be  net  hj 
glvne  or  fending. 

Socb  regnlktiona  as  the  above  do  not  hxA  like  ffigegari  of  hmiMa  Sfe 
■nd  banaD  oora&rt.  The  most  wid«-bemrted  and  kving  of  modem  relenn- 
en,  vbo  feel  that  they  must  throw  tnnj  the  Bible  as  an  antiquated  hock, 
eertainljr  oQght  to  be  satisfied  with  $udi  banuuM  preoepb  as  we  bare  qootod. 
Tbese  ore  ontj  specimens  of  the  ore  fband  in  this  abandoned  mine- 
See  abo  tbe  eoDdescenflion  of  God  in  submitting  binu^  to  a  test  <^  Us 
Mradfy.  Wben  Gideon  was  directed  to  go  agaitut  tbe  Htdianiles  onder 
Qofa  proniae  that  be  ebould  be  BDccessfbl,  be  reqnind  proof  that  ^ 
premise  wooU  certainly  be  fulfilled.  A  fleece  was  laid  npon  tbe  giotiad, 
ind  Ae  dew  feD  opoc  the  fleece  and  not  apon  tbe  ground.  Tbeiit  as  if  to 
■ake  asnrance  doablj  sore,  tbe  experiment  was  rerersed,  and  the  dew  falls 
■poM  tbe  groond  and  not  upon  tbe  fleece.  How  meekly  does  tbe  Alraigbtj 
Mihiait  lo  this  exaction  !  He  also  exhibits  the  same  willingness  afterwards 
1m  BKjm^  "Come  now,  and  let  os  reason  togeUter,'*  and  "Bring  all  tbe 
fHbea  into  tbe  slorebonae  and  prove  me  now  berewitb."  A  man  wonid  be 
i»£paal  if  joo  doabted  bis  word,  and  required  him  lo  prove  tbe  da- 
euitji  of  bis  promise. 

How  gently,  bnt  effedively,  does  God  rebuke  David  fiir  his  sin  In  tbe 
case  of  Uriah.  With  what  fatherly  teodemese  be  fed  Elijah  in  the  wilder 
Bees,  and  when,  in  a  lit  of  despondency,  the  prophet  hud  himself  down  to 
He,  bow  was  he  aroased  by  a  gentle  touch  and  invited  to  a  repast  spread 
fef  «  divine  band,  io  the  strength  of  which  be  went  many  days.  Heseklab's 
fn^er  to  God  on  bis  bed  of  dangeroos  Illness  did  what  modem  seientille 
•UU  bas  often  failed  to  do,  —  added  fifteen  years  to  his  life.  How  willing 
was  God,  after  all  his  trouble  in  getting  Jonah  to  flU  hii  appointment  H 
preacher  at  Nineveh,  to  remit  the  punishment  of  their  sini  when  Iboy  re- 
poiied,  for  not  only  were  there  many  people  there,  but  also  "  much  eatlle." 
Tbe  estimation  in  which  tbe  God  of  tbe  Old  Testament  has  been  and  Is 
Mw  held  by  good  men  is  an  additional  proof  that  be  Is  worthy  of  their  lore 
and  honor.  Were  he  such  a  being  as  he  Is  sometimes  raprotented  to  be,  It 
mold  be  impossible  for  good  men  to  address  hlra  and  speak  of  bim  In  such 
terms  of  familiarity,  friendship,  and  endearment.  Listen  to  loine  of  their 
lowing  words  as  He  is  present  to  their  thoughts  :  — 

O  God,  thou  art  my  God  I  My  soul  panlolh  for  the*.  The  Lord  U 
my  shepherd.  Tbe  Lord  is  lliy  keeper,  thy  shade  upon  th^  right  hand. 
Be  shall  feed  bis  flock  like  a  shrpherd,  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  hla 
arm,  cany  them  in  his  bosom,  and  gnntly  lead  those  thnt  an  with  young. 
Wben  my  fiuher  and  my  motbi<r  forsake  me  then  thd  T/ird  will  taki  me 


Chd  in  th^  Old  Tettammt.  l- 

He  19  a  streagth  to  the  poor  and  needy  in  liia  distress,  a  refuge  from 

.  storm,  a  shadow  Trom  the  heal,  a  judge  of  the  fatherteiS  and  oppressed, 

Ether  of  the  fatherless  and  a  judge  of  the  widows. 

Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor :  the  Lord  will  ileliTcr  him,  keep 
im  alive,  make  all  his  bed  in  his  sickness.  He  ihat  hath  pit;  on  the  poor 
indetb  to  the  Lord.  The  Lord  will  plead  his  cause.  He  giveth  food  to 
Jie  hungry,  looseth  the  prisoners,  opens  the  vjea  of  the  blind,  raiseUi  thoM 
that  are  bowed  down.  He  giveth  to  the  beast  his  food,  to  the  joung  raveM 
which  cry.  Let  the  sighing  of  the  prisoners  oome  before  thee.  Oh  I  dfr- 
liver  not  the  soul  of  thy  turtle.dove  unto  the  multitude  of  the  wicked. 

If  il  be  not  enough  to  hear  such  utterances  from  his  most  intimate  friMid^ 
listen  while  be  speaks  for  himself,  and  see  if  these  are  the  words  of  a  hsrd- 
hearted  tyrant :  — 

Speak  ye  comfortably  unto  Jerusalem.  Since  tfaoa  wast  preewoi  in 
my  sight  thou  hast  been  honorable,  and  I  have  loved  thee.  I  have  loved 
thee  with  ao  everlasting  love,  therefore  with  loring-kindneu  have  I  dntwa 
thee.  Ephraim,  my  dear  son,  I  do  earnestly  remember  him  atilL  I  will 
sorely  have  mercy  on  him.  I  am  the  Lord  which  exercise  loving-kindaaw 
judgment,  and  righteousness  in  the  earth ;  for  in  these  things  I  delight 
For  I  know  the  thoughts  I  think  of  you ;  thoughts  of  peace  and  not  at 
evil.  Thy  Maker  is  thy  husband.  I  will  feed  my  flock,  I  will  seek  that 
which  was  lost,  bind  up  that  which  was  broken,  strengthen  that  which  wm 
itick.  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  ooo- 
trite  and  bumble  spirit. 

Such  expressions  as  these,  of  which  the  Old  TestameDt  ia  full,  prove 
beyond  question  that  there  is  a  aide  of  the  Divine  Being  entirely  overlooked 
or  strongly  perverted  in  the  arguments  of  the  onbeliever.  That  such  rep- 
resentations of  God  are  not  the  deceptions  of  the  human  imaginatimi  in  a 
past  age  is  clear  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  whole  history  of  the  ancient 
dispensation  is  before  them,  many  of  the  best  minds  of  the  present  day  aee 
and  appreciate  these  softer  elements  in  the  Divine  character,  so  that  the 
most  spiritual  Christian  turns  as  of\en  as  anywhere  else  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment for  the  nourishment  of  the  soul,  as  his  well-worn  Bible  will  abon- 
dantly  show. 

The  choicest  of  the  flock  who  follow  Jesua  in  the  bright  sunshine  and 
beneath  the  bUmd  skies  of  the  new  dispensation  as  gladly  follow  Jehovah 
to  graze  in  the  green  pastures  and  to  lie  down  by  the  still  waters  of  the 
old.  The  aged  pilgrim,  drawing  near  the  close  of  life,  not  only  dwells 
much  upon  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  but  seems  instinctively  to  turn  to  the 
earlier  revelations  of  God  to  men,  and  patriarchs  and  prophets  are  among 
bis  most  cherished  companions,  and  like  them  he  walks  with  God. 

The  charges  often  made  of  impurity  on  the  part  of  the  God  of  the  OU 
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be  proved.  ISot  die  ^B^ilest  impurity  of  tliCNi^it  er  4te^ 
OBB  te  dwvni.  Hie  Military  regtilatiaM  made  fat  tiie  Jews,  wbiA 
iptfimtid  tjj  cifMBilniiwB  and  paritf;,jge  «  pore  «  «ay  ne&Md  trelaae 
Tht  fwiiHHMids  given  to  liie  Jews  reljitiiig  to  oNtra  bali^ 
80  £0*  fiom  sbowing  m  want  of  parity  m  tlie  Au^ior,  ^tcm 
Ife  opposite.  Hie  degim^d  oonditaon  of  ^  oatioiis  sunxHiiidiiig  iSbeuL 
ikeat  ^mtidaea  neoessaiy,  tlms  eliowiiig  tlie  ^s^^enite  d^imvity  of 
Ifce  Imhubi  bearty  agamst  wiudi  m  hotj  God  ^oideavors  to  gosrd  bis  people. 
Tbeee  bi  wi  are  jb  pore  as  ao j  00  tbe  statnte-teoks  of  tbe  most  enl^teiied 


It  is  true,  tbe  old  Testament,  in  describing  men,  tells  an  nnTaroislied  tale 
eveo  of  ^nR  fiuibs  and  dns  of  good  men.  Its  ingenooosness  in  reooidii^ 
audi  instead  of  ooTerii^  tbem  np  aigoes  the  transparency  of  a  pure  mind, 
wbidi,  wbik  it  records,  0Qndemn&  The  imagery  drawn  from  tbe  UcentioM 
pnctioes  of  God's  people  whidi  abounds  in  some  of  tbe  |nx>pbet8  is  plain^ 
«Bed  by  a  God  of  soto^  purity  to  impress  upon  tbe  widied  bis  sense  of 
tbeir  Tikaess,  and  tbe  greatness  of  his  mercy  in  going  out  after  tbem  to 
aBnre  tbem  back  to  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  in  opening  to  tbem  again  bis 
arms  and  his  heart  of  love. 

We  therefiM^  daim,  with  great  assurance,  that  upon  a  careful  ezamina« 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New,  it  will  be  found  that  tbe  God  of 
tbe  Old  is  the  God  also  of  the  New ;  that  it  is  one  administration  under 
varying  forms ;  that  Christianity  is  but  the  blossoming  out  of  tbe  ancient 
religion,  tbe  culminaticNi  of  the  mercy  of  God ;  and  that  God^s  justice, 
though  held  in  abeyance  so  far  as  the  speedy  and  more  manifest  vitiations 
of  it  are  concerned,  is  the  same  as  of  old,  and  will,  by  and  by,  send  a 
^  sorer  punishment "  upon  those  who  reject  the  Gospel  than  was  visited 
upon  those  who  broke  the  Law. 

D.  B.  Snow. 

BOSTOV. 


"They  who  truly  fear  thee,  and  work  righteousnes,  although  con- 
streyned  to  live  by  leav  in  a  forrain  land,  exiled  from  countrie,  spoyled 
of  goods,  destitute  of  freinds,  few  in  number,  and  mean  in  condition, 
are  for  all  that  unto  thee  (O  gratious  God)  nothing  the  less  acceptable  : 
Thou  nurobrest  all  their  wandrings,  and  pattest  their  tears  into  thy  bot- 
tels :  Are  they  not  written  in  thy  book  ?  Towards  thee,  O  I^rd,  are 
our  eyes ;  confirm  our  hearts,  &  bend  thine  car,  and  suffer  not  our  feet 
to  slip,  or  our  faces  to  be  ashamed,  O  thou  both  just  and  merclfUll  God.^ 
—  John  Robinson's  yust  and  Necessarii  ApologU^  7  a. 
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MINISTEBIAL  CHANGES.' 

The  subject  of  changes  in  the  pastoral  office  is  wie  vhose  bearings 
should  be  well  understood  hj  ministers  and  people.  Ami  m  there  ftre 
things  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  we  come  at  the  truth  by 
candidly  balancing  these  opposing  considerations  and  giving  ench  its  due 
weight.  The  qnestion  may  be  viewed  in  its  bearing  npon  ilic  people  and 
upon  the  pastor.  In  favor  of  these  changes  as  they  bear  npon  tlie  people 
it  may  be  said  :  — 

That  they  more  readily  relieve  themselves  of  an  nnpopclar  or  unprofit- 
able pastor.  They  are  not  doomed  as  in  former  yean  to  continue  a  con- 
nection which  ia  manifestly  to  their  disadvantage,  and  thus  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  lasting  discord  among  themselves: 

It  may  be  said  also  that  there  is  something  in  human  nature  which  is 
charmed  with  novelty;  hence  a  new  man  is  desired,  a  new  voice,  new 
address,  and  new  ways  of  presenting  truth.  It  is  evident  that  this  new- 
ness of  style,  manner,  and  counletiance  goes  a  great  way  in  arresting 
attention,  and  also  in  enforcing  truth.  This  ia  especially  so  with  the  lesa 
intelligent  portion  of  every  congregation.  Hence  the  Methodists,  after 
many  years  of  trial,  have  not  seen  fit  to  alter  their  policy  in  tlua  respect. 
There  is  a  certtun  class  of  men,  and  some  of  considerable  character,  who 
do  all  the  good  they  are  capable  of  doing  in  two  or  three  years.  7S^ 
evidently  should  rotate. 

It  is  further  said  that  the  people  get  more  instruction  and  better  dia- 
conrses  when  they  bear  the  beat  sernions  that  a  man  is  capable  of  writing 
If  a  minister  brings  to  a  people  the  experience  and  labor  of  some  other 
field  be  can  do  them  more  good  in  a  ^ven  time.  This,  however,  is  very 
doubtful,  though  some  allege  the  fact. 

Opposed  to  these  changes,  so  far  as  the  people  are  concerned,  it  may  be 

That  when  a  people  are  attached  to  a  minister  it  ia  bard  and  sometimes 
cruel  for  him  to  tear  himself  away  from  them.  It  leads  them, to  suspect, 
in  many  cases,  that  all  his  professed  attachment  to  them  was  untrue,  and 
when  another  minister  comes  he  is  held  in  abeyance  for  a  long  time  before 
he  is  received  into  their  confidence  and  love.  Tbis  is  not  so  much  the 
case  in  cities,  where  little  is  expected  of  a  minister  but  to  preach  well ;  bat 
in  onr  country  churches,  where  the  pastor  is  the  belter  part  of  the  minister, 
this  is  pre-eminently  true.  How  often  do  we  hear  good  people  say,  and 
these  people  are  the  salt  of  every  church,  "  I  was  very  much  attached  to 

I  From  the  anpnblubed  MSS.  oT  the  Ut«  Bev.  Flint  B.  Dat,  d.  d.,  of  Hollis,  H.  H. 


maik  mar  fAn  it  m  iAk  hmmismati^  'hevfimm  lywuw-'Uftt 
fiiHngeiyimne  TngwiflB  m  may  «0wn«  tiuk  t^pon  <ibe  iMMt 

of  libe  dmdh  iifa  jve  9d  3ook  ti^  4nid  iifi»5dlMse 

Urn  wtmumL  He  Iliimpwi  (&ef»  iwmw^  >>ii^  o—WiMfc, :tMil 
tA«t  &e  fieopile  iRiH  wngfoit  to  it  if  iK«m  abcwr  m  l«y  «t«M«ii[y  ^ti4N>  wMI 
i«le  k  ezjpeiiem  Iv  Um  to  KEBOfv-e  to «ne  <i«iMr  Mi.  IthMigliiMft  «ft^ 
UAere,  lix^  kin^  a^  lie  nsf  be  »  jawdMr  fftM^. 

evl  «f  Ae  ^liei  ^  xi— igfli  k  daft  li  »Aqpiweh  <MWie  cfcwrdht/l 

There  are  KkmnhmwMim  tbe  k»Qwle4ge  <£  as  dH  lluA  hwt«  W«i  4to» 
of  >  ffltor  qae  hiif  the  laiie  ior  the  lit  tfrwft  yowra^  Dwhug  tliiii 
wdapam  k  aiariij  at  a  Wv  dih. 

Thus,  too,  bj  tinB  Sfsfteai  the  ebuth  it  deyri^ed  «f  thttt  <J>(iiWi<iy  in 
the  ■uaktrf  which  it  ai^;ht  aiherwire  faaTe.  The  pMtor  omu  h^  no 
hv]ge  pljAs  for  aselafaieBs  when  he  thiaks  it  doubtlul  wlKSthw  he  «ImiII 
reaiain.  Tbe  nKxaeiit  he  makes  up  bis  auad  thai  be  sball  «KMa  l«a>^  h^ 
tbe  came  be  wbat  it  may,  he  will  laj  bis  plans  to  reach  onlj  tii>  tbe  «imI  of 
his  nunistrj.  If  that  ead  it  to  be  readied  in  sax  months^  be  will  plan  Air 
odlj  six  mootbs,  not  knowing  wbat  order  of  ministratioii  will  be  adopted 
after  that.  He  will  not  grapple  with  any  difiicalt  work  thai  needs  to  be 
done,  bat  will  tmn  it  oyer  to  bis  sooeessor. 

Thos  macfa  at  least  may  be  said  in  regard  lo  these  charges  as  tbey  bear 
upon  the  people. 

What  is  their  bearing  upon  the  minietrj  ? 

It  may  be  said,  finty  that  these  changes  give  time  to  recaperale  a  consfilii* 
tion  worn  down  with  severe  pastoral  labor.  It  is  undottbt«Hily  a  great  i^llef 
in  a  feeble  state  of  health  to  change  locationi  and  to  be  able  to  use  tht»  pro* 
dnctions  of  past  years.  It  saves  much  wear  of  the  nervous  system  to  fl^l 
that  one  can  in  an  emergency  take  an  old  disoourse  and  make  it  aoceptAbIt 
to  tbe  people.  Especially  one  feels  at  ease  when  he  is  abroad  on  ttatm 
duties.  He  is  not  contiooally  anxioas  and  studying  how  ho  shall  liMMl 
the  demands  of  the  Sabbath.  Such  anxieties  oAen  tAko  nway  much 
interest  from  these  occasions.    In  conferences  and  oounolli  nnd  g«ti«rAl 
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associations  many  ministers  are  sometimes  painfully  thoughtful  of  their 
home  duties.  A  few  good  sermons,  the  result  of  former  labors,  held  in 
reserve  will  greatly  relieve  one  from  this  embarrassment 

2.  A  minister  will  sometimes  work  with  new  stimulus  in  new  relations. 
He  leaves  behind  difficulties  which  were  preying  upon  him,  and  takes  hold 
of  his  work  with  renewed  vigor.  He  sees  oew  faces,  has  new  plans  to  lay, 
the  people  make  their  demonstrations  of  love  and  regard  to  a  new  pastor 
which  they  withhold  from  the  old,  and  this  awakens  new  energies,  and  causes 
him  to  put  forth  greater  exertions.  Sometimes  a  people  who  have  a  long 
time  enjoyed  the  labor  of  a  useful  pastor  feel  that  he  of  right  belongs  to 
them,  and  it  matters  not  whether  they  express  their  regard  or  not,  he  will 
stay.  He  feels  the  want  of  some  manifestation  of  this  kind  to  encourage 
and  strengthen  him.  He  has  it  in  a  new  field.  He  accordingly  makes  use 
of  these  fresh  manifestations  of  interest  to  do  them  good. 

A  people  sometimes  appear  wonderfully  poor  under  a  pastor  of  long 
standing,  —  cannot  raise  his  salary,  can  give  but  sparingly  to  the  cause  of 
Christian  benevolence,  can  make  no  needed  repairs  on  a  church  or  parson- 
age ;  but  let  there  be  a  new  and  worthy  incumbent,  they  suddenly  grow 
rich,  and  are  liberal  in  all  these  directions.  This  is  largely  owing  to  the 
power  of  new  associations  and  the  love  of  novelty.  And  this  same  retiring 
pastor  will  go  into  a  new  field  and  have  the  same  demonstrations  made  for 
him  there.     So  much,  then,  comes  of  a  change. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  question,  so  far  as  the  pastor  is  con- 
cerned. And  first  and  mainly  he  cannot  carry  his  infiuence  with  him,  if 
he  has  acquired  any  considerable  amount,  into  another  field.  It  is  a  thought 
too  often  overlooked  that  '^  it  is  but  little  that  any  man  can  do  by  his  own 
effi)rts  to  sway  the  public  mind  independent  of  the  estimation  in  which  he 
is  held.  It  is  one's  established  character  that  is  the  right  arm  of  his  power. 
One  may  amiise,  he  may  even  instruct,  without  a  reputation  for  piety 
and  true  worth,  but  he  can  seldom  deeply  move  minds  in  a  religious  direc- 
tion unless  he  has  the  confidence  of  the  public  This  confidence  does  **  iu- 
comparably  more  than  all  his  personal  labors,  than  all  his  instruction,  and 
arguments,  and  persuasions  put  together."  **  Taking  this  away  is  like  de- 
priving Samson  of  his  locks."  *'  But  confidence  is  not  t>ne  of  the  natu- 
ral attributes  of  man.  He  was  not  bom  with  it.  It  is  gradually  and 
slowly  and  sometimes  toilsomely  acquired."  ^  One  must  live  in  a  commu- 
nity for  a  long  time,  be  seen  every  day  under  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances, both  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  to  secure  the  confidence  of  a 
people.  He  must  be  tempted,  tried,  perplexed,  and  go  straight  through  all 
the  emergencies  of  pastoral  life  before  an  intelligent  people  will  give  him 

1  Dr.  H.  Humphrey,  Doctrinal  Tracts. 
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their  confidence.    When  once  obtained  bis  opinion  is  law,  a  wish  expressed 
is  a  command.     He  leads  them  as  with  a  cord  of  respect  and  love. 

When  a  pastor  leaves  a  people  to  go  beyond  the  reach  of  his  influence  in 
this  respect,  he  surrenders  a  power  which  he  may  never  regain.  He  may 
be  eloquent,  he  may  be  instructive,  he  may  gain  renown,  but  he  can  never 
have  that  secret  power  he  once  had  with  the  people,  at  least,  for  years.  It 
will  be  a  long  time  before  his  opinions  will  be  quoted  as  authority.  I  re- 
gard  this  consideration  as  among  the  very  first  that  can  be  urged  against 
frequent  removals  in  the  minbtry. 

Then,  again,  when  a  minister  changes  his  field  of  labor  too  frequently  he 
is  ^tempted  to  be  remiss  in  study.  He  finds  a  stock  of  sermons  on  hand, 
and  if  he  is  not  a  lover  of  study,  as,  unfortunately,  not  all  are,  be  will  fall 
back  upon  them.  He  will  lose  his  habits  of  application,  and  grow  weak 
intellectually  and  inefficient  as  a  pastor. 

But  one  of  the  greatest  objections  to  these  changes  is  the  effect  it  has  on 
the  people  in  producing  the  conviction  that  some  sinister  motive  is  at  the 
bottom.  The  people  are  feeling,  to  no  small  extent,  that  the  ministry  has 
become  a  mercenary  profession ;  that  its  incumbents  are  bought  and  sold 
like  those  in  the  trades,  and  that  the  greatest  salary,  or  the  popular  parish, 
or  a  locality  in  the  city,  are  the  main  motives  which  govern  the  profession. 
This  is  a  great  misfortune,  because  it  takes  away  that  dignity  and  sabred- 
ness  with  which  the  profession  is  really  invested.  It  gives  men  of  the 
world  a  just  occasion  to  say  ministers  are  like  other  men  in  conduct  and 
motive.  They  go  where  they  have  the  loudest  call ;  so  do  we.  They  seek 
popularity,  their  pecuniary  interest ;  so  do  we.  They  do  not  make  allow- 
ance for  all  the  considerations  which  affect  the  minds  of  ministers,  because 
they  do  not  see  them.  But,  looking  upon  what  is  outside  and  apparent, 
they  judge  ministers  by  themselves.  I  think  this  is  a  growing  impression 
in  the  community,  and  a  sad  one.  The  fact  is,  the  ministers  should  be  a 
living  example  of  all  they  preach,  and  stand  before  the  world  like  their 
Divine  Master,  illustrations  of  the  blessed  doctrines  they  teach.  They  do 
more  in  this  way,  a  thousand  times,  than  they  do  by  their  eloquent  preach- 
ing. A  good  minister's  influence  for  the  cause  of  Christ  in  any  community 
is  more  out  of  the  pulpit  than  in  it  He  may  there  excite  admiration,  he 
may  give  instruction,  but  a  worthy  life,  a  demonstration  of  Christianity  in 
bis  example,  is  even  more  effective  than  these.  This  is  a  mirror  in  which 
a  people  may  see  the  truth,  see  it  acted  out  and  applied  to  all  the  practical 
duties  of  life.  What  the  people  want  most  is  an  embodiment  of  truths 
standing  before  them  constantly.  They  want  to  see  wisdom,  self-denial, 
devotion,  faith,  hope,  cheerfulness,  endurance,  and  patience,  all  acted  out  in 
real  life.  They  obtain  more  good  from  this  than  fix)m  all  the  discussion  of 
religious  truth. 
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The  following  may  be  regarded  as  good  reaflons  for  a  minister's  remoTil 

from  one  field  of  labor  to  another,  namely,  — 

When  his  h^Mlih  may  require  it.  He  may  find  great  relief  tn  a  diange 
when  he  finds  himself  unable  to  write  only  a  part  of  the  sermons  required. 

When  his  salary  n  inadequate,  always  considering  that  strict  ecoooray 
must  accompany  any  salary  to  make  it  competent,  considering,  also,  whether 
the  people  are  doing  all  they  can  to  aid  him,  so  as  to  claim,  on  his  part,  a 
corresponding  sacrifice. 

When  there  are  such  difficulties  in  the  parish  as  to  make  it  sore  that  his 
nsefnlness  will  be  permanently  impaired. 

When  the  health  of  his  family  requires  a  change. 

When  in  good  judgment  he  can  fill  a  wider  and  more  important  field  ef 
labor.     Such  may  be  good  reasons  for  a  change. 

The  following  are  reasons  against  sach  changes :  — - 

When  a  minister's  ambition  leads  him  to  want  a  better  place  for  penonal 
reputation. 

When  he  has  a  little  trial  which  he  hopes  to  be  rid  of. 

When  he  is  actuated  by  the  novelty  of  a  change. 

When  he  desires  to  be  near  a  city  to  enjoy  its  advantages. 


The  Mayflower  on  New  England's  coast  has  furled  her  tattered  sail. 
And  through  her  chafed  and  moaniog  shrouds  December's  breezes  wail ; 
Tet  on  that  icy  deck,  behold  a  meek  bat  dauntless  band, 
Who,  for  the  right  to  worship  God,  have  left  their  native  land  ; 
And  to  this  dreary  wilderness  this  glorious  boon  they  bring,  — 
A  Church  without  a  Bishop,  and  a  State  without  a  £ng ! 

Those  daring  men,  those  gentle  wives,  say,  wherefore  do  they  come  ? 
Why  rend  they  all  the  tender  ties  of  kindred  and  of  home  ? 
*T  is  Heaven  assigns  their  noble  work,  man's  spirit  to  unbind ; 
They  come  not  for  themselves  alone,  —  they  come  for  all  numkind ; 
And  to  the  empire  of  the  West  this  alorious  boon  they  bring,  — 
A  Church  without  a  Bishop,  and  a  State  without  a  King  I 

Then,  Prince  and  Prelate,  hope  no  more  to  bend  them  to  yoor  sway,  — 
Devotion's  fire  inflames  their  breasts,  while  freedom  points  their  way ; 
And  in  their  brave  heart's  estimate,  't  were  better  not  to  be, 
Than  quail  beneath  a  despot  where  the  soul  cannot  be  free ; 
And  therefore  o'er  a  wintry  wave  those  exiles  come  to  bring 
A  Church  without  a  Bishop,  and  a  State  without  a  King  I 

And  still  their  spirit,  in  their  sons,  with  freedom  walks  abroad ; 
The  Bible  is  our  only  creed,  our  only  sovereign,  Goo  ! 
The  hand  is  raised,  the  word  is  spoke,  the  joyful  pledge  is  given,  — 
And  boldly  on  our  banner  floats,  in  the  free  air  of  Heaven, 
The  motto  of  our  sainted  sires,  and  loud  we'll  make  it  ring,  — 

A  Church  without  a  Bishop,  and  a  State  without  a  Sane  I 

Bev.  Charles  Hall,  d.  d. 
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isOpje;uk)ritt  of  the  congregational  chckches. 

GovKBXMExx  u  the  pnMvm  tu  wUeb  tb«  feopika  of  the  cwdi  mre  mtm 
at  work ;  and  they  will  do<  stop  aatil  tbey  luiTe  reached  the  tnie  sohiin&i 
Be9pe<^ling  civil  anorernRxrnt  ti  i<  wuh  them  wbollj  a  matter  of  esperiMcat. 
"nK  ng»l  form  is  worn  oat  bj  long  trial ;  the  (Urine  light  to  compel  iIm 
mwij  to  support  aod  obey  the  few  who  were  boni  to  nils  is  a  dogma  fit 
for  the  ignonmce  of  Dark  Ages,  bat  not  for  that  coming  period  of  htUHaa 
ri^U  and  liberties,  the  dawn  of  which  has  already  risen  apoo  «&,  Oar 
OWB  Bepublic  seems  ordained  of  God  to  bo  the  guiding  Mar  of  the  nalioaa 
into  that "  government  of  tlte  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,' 
which  we  are  proving  to  be  the  ^est,  the  oMst  pniied,  the  (troogpst,  tbe 
p<»«0t,  and  the  most  efficient  of  all  forms  of  govemmeoi.  Kings  and 
emperors  learn  hard,  to  be  sure ;  but  the  people  are  strong  and  will  soon 
compel  them  to  yield  iheir  thrones  to  popular  goTemmenis. 

In  ecclesiastical  govenimenl  there  is,  however,  no  need  of  experiment ; 
for  God  has  given  us  both  the  idea  and  the  model  of  the  Christian  Church ; 
and  all  the  churches  have  la  do  is  to  return  to  this  divine  idea  and  modeL 
"DtB  round  of  ambitious  experiments,  in  which  for  Bixleen  centuries  the 
cbnrches  have  wandered,  has  not  proved  that  human  ideas  and  models  are, 
in  the  particulars  for  which  the  Church  was  instituted,  superior  to  tbe 
divine.  Here  we  might  rest  the  argument,  in  a  previous  Dumber  of  this 
QuarteHy  (January,  1869),  on  the  qnesiion,  WiU  fhe  coming  Ckurth  be 
Gntffrtgalioaaif  but  for  the  absurd  clums  that  human  ideas  and  models  of 
the  Christian  Chorch  are  better  than  tbe  divine.  These  claims,  though 
not  directly  made,  are  ever  assumed  when  the  scriptural  polity  of  ilie 
churches  is  either  rejected  for  some  other  or  opposed  as  loose  and  effldent. 
It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  lo  correct  false  views  and  prac- 
tices, to  show  in  several  particulars  the  superiority  of  tbe  divine  idea  and 
model  of  the  churches  over  all  others. 

1.  ITtit  divint  idea  and  model  giet  tht  grtatttl  mtoMuri  of  libtrtj/  to  tit 
ekurchu.  For  by  them  each  local  church  manages  its  own  aflairs  as  it 
pleases,  —  adopts  its  own  creed,  elects  its  own  offleers,  Bdmini»t«rs  iij  own 
discipline,  works  and  worships  in  its  own  way,  —  subject  only  in  the  more 
important  matters  lo  the  advice  which  the  fellowship  of  the  cliurvlies  im- 
poses I  but  subject  always,  in  hII  its  doings,  lo  tbe  revealed  will  of  its  risen 
Head,  Christ  Jesus.  Greater  liberty  than  this  no  organ  itatlun  can  possess. 
As  one  citizen  or  nation  is  independent  of  other  cllixeus  or  nations,  so  Is  each 
chorch  of  Jesns  Christ  independent  of  all  others)  but  as  no  man  or  nation 
can  rightfully  sever  all  oonnectiun  witli  olheni  without  cause,  so  also  of  lb* 
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church ;  it  can  rightfully  withhold  Christian  fellowship  only  from  those  ooo- 
gregations  which,  having  denied  the  faith,  are  become  synagogues  of  Satan. 
Its  liberty  is  not  that  of  isolation,  of  strict  independency,  bat  of  Gongr^^ 
tionalism.  Neither  is  its  liberty  without  law,  which  is  license  ;  bat  it  is  a 
liberty  under  law,  which  is  true  freedom. 

2.  This  divine  idea  and  model  give  also  the  greatest  measure  of  umtg  to 
the  churches.  Unity  may  be  either  internal  or  external  or  both ;  either 
voluntary  or  compulsory.  There  may  be  a  real  unity  where  there  are  few 
or  no  signs  of  it,  as  between  all  true  disciples  of  our  Lord.  There  may  be 
external  unity,  where  there  is  no  oneness  of  faith  and  life,  as  in  a  chorch 
containing  infidels  and  saints.  And  there  may  be  both  external  and  intof^ 
nal  unity,  as  in  the  coming  Church.  Unity  may  aris^  also  from  theaetieii 
of  the  one  Holy  Spirit  upon  believing  hearts,  as  in  the  voluntary  feliowslup 
of  Chrktian  with  Christian,  and  church  with  church  ;  or  it  may  be  only  the 
unity  of  sheer  force,  of  compulsion,  as  in  the  Papacy  in  its  palmy  days. 
Now  the  greatest  measure  of  unity  is  found  where  the  internal  unity  of  the 
spirit  freely  develops  itself  into  external  signs  of  Christian  fellowship^ 
where  do  compulsion,  but  that  of  life  and  love,  is  used  to  make  the  kingdom 
of  God  one.  The  compulsion  of  sword  and  fagot  can  never  secure  anityin 
the  Church  of  God,  for  it  is  foreign  to  the  idea  of  the  Church,  and,  mOTeover, 
it  has  been  tried  sufficiently  and  failed.  If  the  Church  of  Rome,  armed 
with  supreme  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  reverenced  and  obeyed  by 
peoples  and  rulers  even  unto  bloody  wars  in  defence  of  the  faith,  ooald 
not  compel  the  Church  to  be  one  organic  body ;  certainly  now,  when  the 
spirit  of  liberty  is  abroad  in  the  world,  when  no  people  and  few  rulers  fear 
the  wrath  of  any  ecclesiastic,  though  he  claim  to  sit  in  the  chair  of  Peter, 
and  to*"  be  the  gate-keeper  of  Heaven,"  no  church  organization  can  hope 
to  compel  a  universal  assent  to  its  dogmas  or  participation  in  its  commu- 
nion. The  history  of  all  centralized  church  organizations  proves  conda- 
sively  that  no  compulsion  but  that  of  the  grace  of  God  in  the  heart  can 
ever  make  a  united  church.  Compulsion  is  the  enemy  of  Christian  libertj. 
Where  one  is  the  other  cannot  be.  Compulsion  has  failed  to  make  the 
churches  one.  Hence  whatever  unity  the  churches  of  Christ  possess 
must  be  internal,  and  its  outward  signs  voluntary;  a  spiritual  union  of  all 
believers  freely  expressing  itself  in  appropriate  outward  signs  of  fellowships 
counsel,  and  co-operation.  This  is  the  oneness  for  which  Christ  prayed,  of 
which  the  apostles  wrote,  after  which  the  renewed  heart  has  longed  in  all 
lands  and  ages.  This  is  the  unity  of  the  apostolic  chorches ;  the  only  amly 
which  the  household  of  faith  has  ever  enjoyed,  or  ever  can  enjoy ;  that  triM 
unity  which  does  not  seek  to  lord  it  over  ahy  portion  of  Gk>d's  heritage,  atnd 
which,  therefore,  does  not  drive  any  into  opposition,  in  order  to  enjoy  their 
liberties. 
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^ufi  snteraud  fl|HritBal  mii^  longs  to  nnuiifesit  itwif  in  <ni€wfiiifl  «igti8 

;  and  there  is  jui^e  roam  for  it  to  ^o  «o  in  friend)y^  conferences 

mivisarj  ooinic3s,wiuck  jve  the  shnfife  meetings  of  ^le-chsnAies  them* 

^kxrm^k  their  del^^eB,  anil  iw^noh  mut  duititiite  ef  nil  ecoiesiMlACftl 
— liinilrji  ^  them  the  Olunstianbeeit  fitly joidfoOy  expresses  ^tbe^one&ess 
of  iIk  kingdoni  ^  <irod,  the  farotheiiiood  ef  the  saints.  In  ^lem  Cftiris^ 
with  Chiisdaa,  <^iiFch  with  •obmxah,  lespeoting  thtngs  of  aniMil 
;  iveognieingnoinasterbiitObi^;  iorjdltbey  ni^bi^hi^    Agree^ 

an  the  grand  esHentials  which  eonstitote  an  assembly  a  C^nstiaa 
chnirh,  and  allawing  to  each  chnrch  perfect  liberty  in  cth^*  thit^  there 
is  BO  room  ibr  aBeaatioiit,  striies,  divisions ;  there  is  no  bar  to  Christian 
maoB,  for  aH  are  eoe  and  eqaal ;  tiiere  is  no  bar  to  the  expression  ef  this 
lilji;  as  otf^ea  and  on  as  Imr^  a  ecak  as  may  be  desired.  For  these  meet^ 
lags  may  be  stated,  or  occasional ;  h>cal  bodies,  or  state,  or  nat%mal>  or 
eeomenieai ;  thus  exhibiting,  now  by  a  part,  now  by  the  whole,  as  a^tm 
as  occasion  or  the  impulse  of  fellowship  may  require,  the  nnity  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  eaith.  In  this  way  the  idea  of  unity  is  fitly  and 
fiiflj  realized,  the  loi^ng  of  the  r^iewed  heart  for  foUowship  is  satisfied^ 
and  the  prayer  of  oar  bkseed  Saviour  is  answered. 

This  perfect  measure  of  unity  is  enjoyed  by  the  Congregational  churches 
akme.  Other  denominations  have  marred  both  the  liberty  and  the  unity  of 
the  body.  These  churches  have  preserved  both,  by  building  symmetrical- 
iy  upon  the  divine  idea  and  model  of  the  church.^  And  were  this  idea 
and  model  to  become  universal,  the  one  body  of  Christ  could  exhibit  its 
onity  in  ecumenical  conferences  and  councils  without  detriment  to  the  lib> 
erty  of  the  weakest  local  church.  No  other,  however,  but  advi^fiory  meet> 
ings  of  the  universal  body  of  Christ  can  be  held,  without  endangering  the 

^  As  this  statement  maj  soaod  strange,  perhaps  boastful  to  some,  let  tts  YerilN*  It  hy 
ftcta.  The  departure  from  the  liberty  of  the  Apostolic  idea  towards  the  Papal  rent  the 
body  into  the  Greek  and  Roman  divisions.  The  Papacy,  forbidding  all  refbrmation  of 
abases  and  errors,  drove  off  the  Protestants  into  separate  and  hostile  organisntions. 
These  latter  bodies,  approaching,  but  not  reaching,  the  true  idea  of  the  Churvh,  haro 
split  into  manifold  divisions.  The  English  Church,  repelling  reformation,  drove  off 
Puritan  and  Methodist.  Schism  has  followed  schism,  till  there  are  now  in  existence,  of 
Presbyterians,  ten  ^parate  indqtendent  organisations  in  the  United  States  and^'ee  in 
Scotland ;  of  MethodisU,  eiffht  in  the  United  States  and  Jwe  in  Great  Britain.  The 
Lutherans  and  Bitptists  too,  not  holding  liberty  in  non-essentials  and  unity  In  essen- 
tials in  even  scale,  as  already  shown,  have  fallen  into  divisions.  But  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  in  this  country  are  not  now  and  have  never  been  divided  Into  parties  or  con- 
flicting bodies,  but  are  one  body  in  Christian  fellowship  and  counsel  and  oo-operatlon, 
as  their  benevolent  institutions,  missionary  societies,  local  and  State  oonforenees,  local 
and  national  councils,  sbundantly  prove.  The  Unitarian  apostasy  does  not  conflict 
with  this  statement,  as  will  be  shown  in  due  time.  And  what  is  true  of  the  Congregs- 
tionalists  in  this  country  is  substantially  true  of  those  In  KngUi^  and  Wales,  If  1  mit- 
tskenot 
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liberties  of  the  churches ;  but  these,  allowing  to  eacli  and  every  local  body 
its  full  measure  of  liberty,  express  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  highest 
possible  degree,  the  oneness  of  the  whole  body. 

3.  This  divine  idea  and  model  give  also  the  greatest  measure  of  gtren^ 
to  the  churches.  For  all  those  purposes  which  churcli  government  and 
Christian  union  were  ordained  to  secure,  the  churches  founded  upon  the 
teachings  of  the  New  Testament  are  the  strongest.  To  elevate  the  few  and 
oppress  the  many,  to  compel  men  by  sword  and  fagot  into  silence  or  sub- 
mission, to  stop  the  mouth  of  reformers,  and  thereby  to  shield  all  abomina- 
tions from  the  searching  word  of  God,  to  lord  it  over  Grod's  heritage,  these 
are  not  the  objects  for  which  the  Master  gave  authority  to  the  chareheSy 
and  for  these  neither  the  apostolic  churches  nor  their  modern  successors  have 
ever  been  strong ;  but  for  growth  in  grace,  for  doing  the  work  of  the  Lordy 
for  evangelizing  the  world,  for  promoting  true  liberty  and  purity,  for  pre- 
senting an  unbroken  front  to  the  enemy,  for  Christian  fellowship  and  unity 
of  the  whole  body,  —  these  are  the  duties  laid  by  the  Master  upon  the 
churches,  and  for  these  the  apostolic  churches  and  their  successors  are  the 
strongest.  The  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  idea  and  model 
of  these  churches  are  from  God,  and  they  therefore  must  be  the  best  for  all 
the  ends  for  which  they  were  given,  and  also  in  the  facts  of  church 
history. 

That  the  apostolic  churches  were  the  strongest  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  established  no  one  can  doubt,  without  reflecting  on  the  wisdom 
of  their  Head  and  Founder.  It  is  equally  true  that  they  declined  in  piety 
and  power  as  they  departed  from  their  primitive  ideaL  And  when  cor- 
rupted their  wrong  idea  and  the  centralized  governments  springing  from 
it  were  strong,  not  for  reformation,  but  for  crushing  out  in  blood  all  at- 
tempts to  bring  them  back  to  their  pristine  idea  and  purity.  From  that 
day  no  reform  could  be  carried,  but  by  rending  off  the  part  reformed,  so 
strong  for  evil  and  weak  for  good  are  these  centralized  organizations. 

When  the  apostolic  churches  were  revived  again  in  the  Congregational, 
they  were  found  united  and  equally  strong  for  good.  They  have  been 
likened,  indeed,  to  a  rope  of  sand ;  and  such  they  are  for  oppression  and 
wrong-doing;  but  for  all  that  is  good,  this  rope  of  sand  of  the  Lord's 
making  is  stronger  than  the  Papal  or  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian  cable 
that  snaps  asunder  at  every  strain.  This  rope  of  sand,  bound  together  by 
the  almighty  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  divine  ideal  of  the  churches  5 
and  it  is  the  strongest  for  good  and  the  weakest  for  evil  of  any  form  of 
polity  that  can  be  conceived;  while  the  monarchic  and  the  aristocratic 
forms  are  strong  for  evil  and  weak  for  good,  in  the  degree  in  which  they 
depart  from  it.  The  history  of  other  polities,  with  their  manifold  divisionSy 
compared  with  thfs,  with  its  early  and  late  unity,  with  their  corruptions 
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apprntion  to  refbmu^  compared  with  ite  ease  of  refbrmatioa  and  oon- 
pocdj^  i»  ample  pnx^  of  this. 
4b.    ThU  idea  and  modd  give  oho  t^  grmiegt  nMostcrv  of  jnariijf  to  tkt 
cAMrdlcfL.    Ptiritj  »  die  outgrowth  of  Cbrisliaii  love  in  the  hearl»  fostered 
'hf  Wbatf  and  the  fellowship  of  watch  and  care.     Its  opposite  and  enemj 
IB  &e  remnant  of  depravity  remaining  in  the  renewed  heart,  fostered  by 
wod  intoest.     Under  the  6dthful  application  of  the  truth  grace  will 
depraTtty  in  whatever  fmrm  it  may  threaten  the  Church,  and  make 
bo^  pure ;  but  whai  policy  withholds  or  perverts  the  truth  the  Church 
inB  inevitabij  become  corrupt  in  faith  and  practice.     Therefore  in  the 
dedinea  which  have  dimmed  the  puritj  of  every  church,  policy 
not  have  power  to  stop  the  mouth  of  the  reformer,  or  to  repress  ift 
any  way  the  revivals  kindled  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  for,  if  it  has,  purity 
M  last.    There  must  be  liberty,  or  there  cannot  be  purity.     Siuee  ^  evil 
coannnnicatioas  corrupt  good  manners,**  there  must  be  also  the  fellowship 
of  watdi  and  care,  not  only  among  the  membership  of  the  local  churchy 
but  also  among  the  churches  themselves.     When  necessary  to  purity,  one 
Anrch  or  more  than  one  most  admonish  another,  try  to  reclaim  it,  and, 
ii  it  persist  in  denying  the  faith,  or  in  walking  disorderly,  withdraw  fel« 
lowafatp  from  it.     This  apostolic  course  of  discipline  has  been  found  to 
give  purity  where  mere  policy  in  centralized  organizations  would   have 
given,  first,  silence,  then  corruption.     For  the  great  corruptions  which 
bave  dimmed  the  glory  and  paralyzed  the  life  of  the  churches  have  been 
shielded  by  policy.     Policy  is  the  dry  rot  of  all  centralized  church  orgaa<> 
izations.    The  abominations  of  the  Papacy  have  been  nurtured  and  shielded 
by  it     All  attempts  at  purification  have  been  smothered  or  drenched  out 
in  blood  by  it     History  tells  how  heroically  earnest  and  holy  reformers, 
having  the  seal  of  the  Spirit  upon  them,  contended  for  purity  in  faith  and 
practice,  and  how  gloriously  they  perished  in  the  vain  effort.     They  were 
not  able  to  rend,  and  therefore  not  able  to  reform,  any  part  of  the  huge 
organization  in  which  ^  the  Man  of  Sin "  has  enthroned  himself.     The 
Beformation  succeeded  only  by  discarding  the  idea  of  one  organic  chuivh, 
and  separating  entirely  from  the  Romish  communion.    So  the  rankest  lufidi^U 
ity  is  shielded  by  policy  in  another  hierarchical  church.     To  deal  with  it  li 
to  cast  it  out,  and  to  cast  it  out  is  to  rend  the  Church  in  twain.    The  unity 
of  the  body  will  be  broken,  its  beauty  tarni(«hed,  its  |K)litioal  powt^r  lexseniHli 
its  income  diminished.     So  corruption  19  Ixiriie  witli  till  the  hnnp  In  It^av* 
ened.     Those  who  attempt  reform  will  fail ;  for  |M)lioy  oppiMet  purity*  niid 
policy  carries  off  the  prize  of  power,  while  the  CliuiH'h  dloi  of  corruptliMU 
The  history  of  all  organizations  founded  on  the  nuumrchic  and  arUtocrallu 
ideas  of  the  Church  is  the  history,  to  a  greater  or  Ihkii  oxtonti  and  In  pro- 
portion  to  their  departure  from  the  divtno  Idetti  of  policy  overriding  purltyi 
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Under  the  baleful  influence  of  policy  these  organizations  attempted  to  stop 
all  discussion  and  resolutions  adverse  to  ''the  sum  of  all  villanies,'*  —  a 
bishop  refusing  to  put  to  vote  an  antislaverj  resolation  !  Under  the  bale- 
ful influence  of  policy,  one  of  these  national  organizations,  when  our  na- 
tional existence  was  at  stake,  and  the  hand  of  God  was  upon  as  in  terrible 
judgments  for  the  sin  of  slavery,  had  neither  condemnation  of  the  sin 
which  God  was  punishing,  and  which  its  bishops  were  defending,  nor  word 
of  cheer  and  support  for  the  government  under  whose  protection  thej  had 
lived  and  enjoyed  the  wide^^t  liberty.  Loyal  men,  indeed,  protested  ;  but 
policy,  not  loyalty,  ruled  the  majority.  Their  sympathies  were  not  with 
republics,  but  with  monarchies.  Under  the  baleful  inflaence  of  policy,  a 
national  religious  society,  whose  business  it  is  to  teach  by  suitable  publi- 
cations our  duties  to  God  and  men,  refused  to  publish  the  utterances  tl 
God  himself  against  the  sin  of  slavery.  These  are  but  specimens  of  what 
policy,  enthroned  in  the  idea  of  organic  church  unity,  has  done  against  the 
purity  of  the  churches.  It  would  have  prevented,  if  it  could  have  done 
so,  all  reforms.  The  majority  it  has  actually  suppressed.  Those  that 
have  succeeded  have  generally  been  compelled  to  rend  the  Church  or  go 
down,  too,  in  blood.  Now  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  working  so  mightily, 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  rulers  yield,  rather  than  endanger  their  com- 
fortable positions,  or  rend  the  body ;  but  now,  as  in  the  past,  the  spirit 
which  animates  and  governs  these  centralized  organizations  is  policy,  and 
policy  has  ever  been,  is  now,  and  ever  will  be,  the  enemy  of  purity  in  the 
churches. 

In  the  churches  of  the  divine  idea  and  model,  policy  has  little  room  for 
mischief.  A  man  or  church  may  be  controlled  by  it ;  but  neither  of  them 
can  silence  the  preacher  of  the  whole  truth.  If  coldness  come  upon  the 
churches,  and  heresy  and  corruption  creep  in,  the  faithful  few  that  remain 
steadfast  in  the  faith  can  neither  be  silenced  nor  compelled  to  abide  in  an 
apostate  or  corrupt  church.  Thus  the  surrounding  apostatizing  churches 
could  not  compel  the  Old  South  Church  of  Boston  to  deny  its  Saviour,  or 
to  receive  into  its  pulpit  an  apostate  minister.  Neither  could  the  aposta- 
tizing churches  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  those  who  would  not  deny  their 
Lord,  and  the  establishment  at  their  very  doors  of  orthodox  churches. 
Thus,  in  the  Unitarian  defection,  the  liberty  of  the  divine  ideal  worked  for 
purity.  So  also  did  the  fellowship  of  Christian  watch  and  care  involved  in 
the  idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  all  believers.  For  the  churches  which  stood 
fast  in  the  faith  sympathized  and  counselled  with  those  driven  out ;  ^  and 

^  The  parishes,  under  the  system  adopted  bj  the  fathers  of  New  England,  hold  tlie 
church  huildings  and  funds,  join  with  the  church  in  calling  pastors,  raise  and  paj  sala- 
ries &c.  These  parishes  are  distinct  legal  bodies,  composed  of  church-members  and 
non-churchmembers.    Under  this  system  it  happened  that  apostatiaing  parishes  refused 
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thfij  aU  watched  over  and  cared  for  one  another,  as  brother  for 
r,  each  and  all  bearing  nneqoivocal  witness  against  corruption  in 
and  practice  by  withdrawing  fellowship  from  such  as  walked  dis- 
ctdeilj.    Under  no  other  than  the  apostolic  form  of  church  government 
«oiild  tins  apostasy  have  taken  place  with  so  little  damage  to  the  number, 
tbe  fiuth,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  churches.^    If  it  be  said  that  under  other 
fiirmd  of-  polity,  the  apostasy  itself  would  never  have  taken  place,  then  we 
cite  similar  apostasies  under  the  Presbyterian  form  in  England  and  in 
Ireland ;  the  present  infidelity  and  ritualism  in  the  Anglican  Church  which 
are  neither  disciplined  nor  sloughed  off;  the  fact  that  no  form  of  govern- 
ment 18  proof  against  coldness  and  apostasy.     Spiritual  decline  cannot  be 
fenced  out  by  polity  or  by  creed.    But  the  purity  of  the  churches,  tar- 
aished  or  lost  by  these  spiritual  declensions,  depends  for  its  recovery  upon  the 
mue  cmd  iafety  of  reformi  within  the  church  itself    A  centralized  organic 
church,  once  corrupted  and  holding  the  ecclesiastical  axe  over  the  head  of 
every  reformer,  remains  corrupt,  or  is  rent  by  the  attempt  to  cast  out  the 
unclean  spirits.    But  with  the  liberty  and  unity  of  the  Congregational 
dmrches  reforms  are  safe  and  easy.    As  the  Spirit  of  God  moves  a  mem- 
ber or  a  pastor,  he  has  the  liberty  to  show  the  others  their  sins;  as  a 
chordi  is  quickened  into  life,  it  may,  without  permission  from  any  body, 
hot  in  obedience  to  the  Master's  commands,  labor  in  every  possible  way  to 
bring  the  others  back  again  to  purity.    Thus  liberty  favors  purity,  and  that 
measure  of  liberty  allowed  and  enjoined  by  the  divine  idea  and  model 
secures  the  greatest  measure  of  purity  to  the  churches. 

5.  This  divine  idea  and  model  give  also  the  greatest  measure  of  efficiency 
to  the  churches.  We  should  naturally  conclude  that  the  church  polity 
which  is  at  the  same,  time  the  freest,  the  most  united,  the  strongest,  and 

■ 

to  joiii  in  settling  orthodox  paiton  orer  cbarcbet  with  which  ihej  were  connected, 
Tfaos  eompeHed  the  ermngelical  merohen  of  the  chnrch,  fometimet  s  pftft  of  the  meni' 
benhip,  eomecimet  the  whole,  to  withdrsw,  \uMn%  meetin^-faooiie  sod  fond«  behind, 
and  to  otgmnize  tbemeehrci  anew  n  a  chorch  c^  the  Lofd  Jcfos,    Thai  tbcjr  were  drirea 


^  As  intimated  here,  the  apottatizinji^  chorches  were  tlonghed  off  b^  the  withdrawal  of 
tilowship  from  them,  tMdinditalhf.  Each  at  itf  fal]  was  rejected.  Only  fifteen  aposta- 
tbed  withont  a  dirision  of  dieir  membenhip.  Eigfatf'One  dmrehes  divided,  abont  three 
ftwrdis  of  the  whole  aKmbersliip  remaining  trae  to  their  l^ter  and  leaving  boose  aad 
finds  behind  as  tbej  went  ont ;  aad  abont  one  fMurtli  only  of  the  eboreb'niembers  stay' 
mg  wiib  boose  and  fiuids  and  parish  to  form  the  Unitarian  §ocntj;  while  tbir^ 
dmdies,  troe  and  faithfal,  eDtmn$fled  in  a  dcad-loek  with  an  opposing  parish,  left  their 
honao  and  foods  behind  and  eame  oot  bodily,  with  ererj  member  tme,  to  serre  thefr 
Loid.  There  was  strietlj  no  dirision  t:4  the  bod/,  hot  a  «ioagbing  olf  of  dead  memberf. 
Uadcr  a  leas  hot  pofitj  there  is  reason  to  bdjere,  from  the  teachings  c4  limarj,  Ihem 
■embers  wonld  have  been  retained  till  the  whfM  hfi^j  were  poisoned,  or,  atti'Mpt 
to  remove  tbem,  far  f^^mttr  dmaui^  woold  have  befallen  the  ebar^ea. 
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the  purest,  would  also  be  the  most  efficient  When  we  consider,  too,  that 
God  chose  this  very  polity  for  his  churches,  it  would  be  ascribing  folly  onto 
the  Almighty  to  call  it  inefficient.  This  no  one  would  do.  Hence,  when 
the  efficiency  of  the  Congregational  polity  is  arrfligned,  it  is  regarded  as 
only  one  of  the  many  experiments  tried  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
church  government ;  in  which  certainly  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  the 
polity  is  held  to  be  a  fair  test.  On  this  ground  let  us  examine  the  efficien<^ 
of  the  polity  which  we  adopt,  to  see  whether  it  bears  marks  of  a  divine  origin. 
Society  is  organized  most  efficiently  for  all  its  legitimate  ends  when 
those  constituting  it  are  divided  into  families,  each  independent  of  the  con- 
trol of  each  and  all  the  rest,  each  seeking  chiefly  its  own  welfare,  each  oa 
friendly  intercourses  with  its  neighbors,  and  each  and  all  subject  to  the 
laws  which  God  has  ordained  for  their  government.  CJommunism  evtti 
with  the  apostles  worked  badly,  and  has  ever  failed ;  and  Socialism,  from 
the  speculative  Plato  to  the  practical  Robert  Owen,  has  fared  no  better ; 
for  the  divine  unit  of  society  is  the  family,  and  upon  this  the  perfect  sodal 
fabric  is  yet  to  be  built.  Again,  experience  proves  that  the  very  best  and 
only  sure  way  of  provisioning  a  great  city  is  to  leave  it  wholly  to  private 
enterprise.  "  For  instance,  let  any  one  propose  to  himself  the  problem  of 
supplying  with  daily  provisions  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  city  as  London,-— 
that  ^  province  covered  with  houses.'  Let  any  one  consider  this  problem  in 
all  its  bearings,  reflecting  on  the  enormous  and  fluctuating  number  of  per- 
sons to  be  fed,  —  the  immense  quantity  of  the  provisions  to  be  furnished, 
and  the  variety  of  the  supply  (not,  as  for  an  army  or  garrison,  compara- 
tively uniform),  —  the  importance  of  a  convenient  distribution  of  them,  and 
the  necessity  of  husbanding  them  discreetly,  lest  a  deficient  supply,  even 
for  a  single  day,  should  produce  distress,  or  a  redundancy  produce,  from 
the  perishable  nature  of  many  of  them,  a  corresponding  waste ;  and  then 
let  him  reflect  on  the  anxious  toil  which  such  a  task  would  impose  on  a 
board  of  the  most  experienced  and  intelligent  commissaries,  who,  after  all, 
would  be  able  to  discharge  their  office  but  very  inadequately.  Yet  this  ob- 
ject is  accomplished  far  better  than  it  could  be  by  any  effort  of  human  wis- 
dom through  the  agency  of  men  who  think  each  of  nothing  beyond  his 
own  immediate  interest,  who  are  merely  occupied  in  gaining  a  fair  live- 
lihood ;  and  with  this  end  in  view,  without  any  comprehensive  wisdom,  or 
any  need  of  it,  they  co-operate,  unknowingly,  in  conducting  a  system  which, 
we  may  safely  say,  no  human  wisdom  directed  to  that  end  could  have  con- 
ducted so  well,  —  the  system  by  which  this  enormous  population  is  fed 
from  day  to  day,  —  and  combine  unconsciously  to  employ  the  wisest  means 
for  effecting  an  object  the  vastness  of  which  it  would  bewilder  them  even  to 
contemplate."  ^ 

^  Archbishop  Whately,  Bacon's  Essays,  with  Annotations,  p.  321. 
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^ShwB  it  is  seen  thai  tlie  diTine  way  of  feeding  great  cities  fies  throngh 
enterprise,  untrammelled  bj  anj  general  supervision.  God  has  so 
man  that  self>intere8ty  even  when  reaching  nnto  selfishness,  snrpasses 
wSk  bonan  wisdom  in  a  work  "  the  vastness  of  which  it  would  bewilder 
^tiwai  eren  to  contemplate."  Any  attempt  of  a  board  of  commissaries  to 
iaterfere  with  and  regulate  thb  work  would  bat  mar  the  efficiency  of 
tiie  forees  whidi,  without  interference,  accomplish  it  in  the  best  possiUe 


Now,  why  does  not  the  same  principle  hold  good  in  supplying  the  world 
Trith  the  bread  of  life  ?  If  London  does  not  need  a  board  of  commissa- 
lies,  why  does  it  need  a  bishop  ?  If  private  enterprise  is  the  best  possible 
agency  for  proyisioning  large  cities,  why  are  not  local  churches,  untram- 
melled by  the  authority  of  presbytery,  conference,  bishop,  and  pope,  by 
any  kind  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  the  most  efficient  agents  in  evangeliz- 
ing the  world  ?  It  may  be  said  that  London  does  not  go  hungry,  but  it 
does  go  unevangeHzed.  Has  it  no  bishop  ?  Has  it  no  archbishop  near 
at  hand,  to  superintend  the  work  of  evangelization?  Indeed,  have  not  the 
centralized  churches,  with  their  courts*  and  bishops  and  popes,  had  time 
enough,  in  the  long  centuries  during  which  they  have  superintended  this 
work,  to  prove  their  utter  inefficiency  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  every 
creature? 

Reasoning  from  these  cases,  parallel  in  the  one  vital  point  of  indepen- 
dent action,  to  the  churches  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  should  conclude,  from  sim- 
ilar reasons,  that  the  local  churches,  —  the  co-ordinate  and  independent 
units,  the  initial  points  of  all  spiritual  activities,  in  the  visible  kingdom  of 
heaven,  —  each  inspired  by  the  unifying  Spirit,  and  all  obedient  to  the  re- 
vealed will  of  God,  would  attain  the  highest  possible  degree  of  efficiency 
in  that  very  work  which  their  departing  Lord  commissioned  them  to  do. 
And  this  conclusion  is  put  beyond  question  by  the  early  and  late  history  of 
the  churches.  What  could  be  more  effidlent  than  the  first  Christian  Church 
which,  when  ^  scattered  abroad,  went  everywhere  pi*eaching  the  word,** 
even  unto  Antioch  and  Cyprus?  The  eai*ly  churches  were  confessedly 
Congregational  in  their  polity,  and  yet  their  efficiency  in  spreading  the  gos- 
pel is  known  and  read  of  all.  The  palmiest  days  of  the  hierarchical  fbrms 
of  church  government  can  present  no  parallel  with  it.  Even  now,  since 
tiie  swaddling-bands  in  which  the  hierarchy  had  careAilly  wound  every 
local  church  or  congregation  are  beginning  to  burnt  aMunder,  under  the  in- 
fluences which  came  in  at  the  Reformation,  the  oburobei  are  returning 
again  to  their  early  activity  in  labors  for  others  ;  and  hore  the  movers  In 
the  work  are  the  local  congregntinns,  and  not  tlio  sheplii^nli*  whom  folse 
theories  of  the  Church  have  olevntcd  to  power,  to  superintend  the  several 
folds.    Of  all  the  reformed  churches,  those  that  by  oaro(\il  searching  came 
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at  length  to  revive  the  true  scriptural  polity,  stand  in  defence  of  ctvil  and 
religious  liberty,  in  works  of  charity,  in  mifisionary  laborSy  in  all  kinds  of 
benevolent  institutions,  and  schools  of  learning  and  of  reformatioo,  in  op- 
position to  social  and  political  evils,  in  efforts  for  the  equality  and  rights  of 
men,  in  the  application  of  religion  to  all  the  afikirs  of  men,  in  freedom  from 
the  corrupting  restraints  of  policy,  —  in  these  several  particukiV),  those 
churches  which  have  adopted  both  the  divine  idea  and  model  stand  pre- 
eminent ;  thus  proving,  in  our  own  day,  and  under  strong  internal  and 
external  tiials,  the  superior  efficiency  (^  the  Bcriptural  polity. 

The  coming  church  will  be  free,  united,  strong,  pare,  and  efficient ;  and 
these  qualities  all  combine  in  largest  measure  in  that  idea  and  model  which 
Jesus  Christ  showed  unto  his  chosen  apostles,  and  which  they  embodied  in 
the  churches  they  gathered.  To  this  divine  idea  and  model  of  the  Churdi 
the  tendency  of  the  age  is  leading  believers.  By  this  same  idea  and  model 
will  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  be  settled.  When  that  time  shall  come 
there  will  be  one  idea  of  the  Church,  one  polity  of  the  churches,  one  Lord 
and  Head  over  all.  ^ 

A.  Hastings  Ross. 

Springfield,  Ohio, 


"  In  all  that  concerned  religion  no  innovator  was  ever  bolder  than  Cal- 
vin, and  at  the  same  time  less  revolutionary.  None  was  ever  more  scru- 
pulously indifferent  to  all  other  aims  than  the  propagation  of  the  Grospel, 
the  organization  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  and  the  reformation  of  man's 
moral  nature. 

**  He  had  too  deep  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  not  to  know  the  secret 
aspiration,  hidden  grief,  and  ignoble  strife  which  vex  and  torment  the  soul, 
and  are  found  in  every  social  condition,  the  most  exalted  as  well  as  the 
most  humble. 

**  He  was  one  of  those  rare  great  men  who  are  rich  both  in  heart  and 
intellect,  and  who  can  no  more  look  with  indifference  at  the  fate  of  an  indi- 
vidual than  at  that  of  a  kingdom,  and  who  feel  for  the  joy  and  sorrow  of 
the  human  heart  as  well  as  for  the  storms  that  agitate  a  nation.  He  was 
as  deeply  interested  in  the  faith  and  sorrows  of  one  simple  woman  as  19 
those  of  all  Christendom,  and  could  apply  himself  as  eagerly  to  the  enlight- 
enment of  a  single  conscience  as  to  the  moral  reformation  of  a  whole  city."— 
GuizoT*a  Life  of  Calvin. 
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The  period  selected  for  Ilie  foregoing  table  does  not  include  the  last 
five  years,  so  as  to  allow  time  for  graduates  in  the  latest  years  iodaded 
in  the  table  to  enter  the  mitiistry. 

From  this  tables  it  appears  that  (be  largest  class  which  was  graduated 
in  the  fifiy  years  embraced  in  the  tables  is  that  of  1847  in  Yale.  Beckoo- 
ing  by  decades,  there  has  been  a  steady  adrance  in  the  whole  number  <^ 
Alumni  from  these  eight  New  England  colleges,  but  the  last  half  of  the 
period  there  has  been  a  sad  decline  in  the  number  who  hare  devoted 
themselves  to  the  gospel  ministry. 

The  perL'enlage  of  minl-Icrd  for  Itie  five  decades  is  as  follows:  — 
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Thus  it  is  seen  that  Amherst  College  has  a  lai^r  percentage  of  mioia- 
ters  among  its  graduates  than  any  other  of  these  colleges,  and  that  in  the 
number  of  ministers  which  it  has  educated  within  this  period  it  is  second 
only  to  Yale. 

The  percentage  of  ministers  in  the  sum-total  of  the  alumni  for  each  of 
these  decades  is  as  follows :  — 


1st  decade . 


80  per  cent. 
35    "     « 


5th 


18 


Tlie  percentage  of  ministers  for  the  whole  period  is  25, 
These  facts  may  suggest  (hat  recently  it  has  become  more  common  for 
persons  to  obtain  a  liberal  education  who  do  not  enter  professional  life,  but 
they  also  show  that  there  has  been  a  decline  ia  the  number  of  students 
who  have  entered  the  ministry.  The  Congregation alisls  now  have  five 
hundred  more  churches  than  they  have  available  ministers.  Of  the  rea- 
sons and  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  we  do  not  propose  sow  to 
speak.  We  simply  present  tlie  facts,  which  surely  call  fonthe  most  serious 
and  prayerful  consideration. 

Cbristopheb  CusHOta. 
BosioK. 
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C50KGBEGATI0KAL  KECROLOGT. 

Mks.  LOIS  EASTMAN  CPORTER)  CURTia  widow  of  Rev.  Jonepli  W. 
Curtis,  Isle  of  Hadler.  Hub.,  died  in  that  town  on  tiie  13th  of  Maj,  1868,  aged 
■arty-ecyca  rean.    Bora  Febroarr  8, 1801. 

She  wM^edanphter  of  Dr.  WnHam  and  Mn.  Charlotte  (WiUiams)  Fcn^r^and 
gifiat-granddawghter  of  the  firat  Jonathan  Edwards  having  her  birth  on  the 
lands  porchnKd  br  her  ancestor,  Samoel  Porter,  in  1658,  and  on  which  the  fiunily 
rendence  has  been  for  more  than  two  hundred  rears.  She  passed  most  of  her 
la£e  in  her  nadve  village.  She  was  trained  in  the  &ith  of  Edwards,  and  under  the 
ministiT  of  Dr.  John  Woodbridge.  Her  personal  appearance  was  attractive,  and 
At  was  posKssed  of  a  weQ-caltivated  mind.  Early  in  life  she  made  profession  of 
her  fiuth  in  Christ 

It  is  not  strange  that  she  was  earlv  sooght  as  the  wife  of  a  devoted  missionarr, 
ihetk  on  Mission  Ridge,  since  famoos  as  Lookout  Mountain.  With  a  struggle  of 
intense  anxietv  she  was  led  to  decline  the  oflered  hand  and  to  remain  with  her 
beloved  parents.  Showing  piety  at  home  her  duty  seemed  ])lain«  and  November 
7, 1827.  she  was  married  to  Deacon  Nathaniel  Coolidge,  >i  merchant  in  Hadley. 
Coworking  with  her  parents,  her  husband,  and  her  pHStor,  her  influeni*e  was  de> 
lightfblly  felt  in  the  family,  in  the  academy,  and  in  the  town.  April  9,  18S5, 
wlule  speaking  in  a  religious  meeting  of  **  seeing  heaven  open,**  Mr.  Cix>liilge  was 
prostrated  by  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  was  carried  lunne  to  die,  Novemh«'r  $7, 
1886,  she  was  married  to  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Curtis,  who,  with  liroken  constitution 
and  four  motherless  children,  had  returned  from  his  miiisionary  laboni  in  Ohio  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  New  England.  She  took  him  and  his  family  to 
her  own  home.  Chastened  by  the  loss  of  her  first  husliand  and  his  only  ilaughter, 
a  young  lady  of  rare  attractions,  and  by  the  early  doath  of  the  throe  («hildit«n 
of  her  second  marriage,  she  devoted  herself  untiringly  to  her  ministr}'  of  oare. 
Never  were  the  duties  of  a  step-mother  met  with  mori^  aiimirabh^  niooknt«M, 
prudence,  wisdom,  and  kindness. 

Rev.  Mr.  Curtis,  having  suffered  as  an  invalid  twenty  }'ears,  died  March  1 U,  1  MA  7, 
One  of  his  sons  was  graduated  at  Amheret,  and  another  at  Williams  Collei^iv 

Surviving  her  own  parents,  her  two  husbands,  and  six  of  their  ehi)drt*n,  she 
muted  cheerfully  all  the  days  of  her  appointed  time,  while  many  irainiMl  In  her 
house  and  under  her  teachings  and  prayers  rise  up  and  call  her  l>lessefl.  Full  of 
good  works,  full  of  faith  in  her  divine  Lord  and  Saviouri  «he  fell  as)ee|s  exehang* 
ing  her  earthly  dwelling,  which  had  been  her  ehanued  luune  for  thiiiy*(hi*cia 
years,  for  a  home  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  Iter  iwl)'  sur* 
Tiving  step-son,  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Curtis,  of  (irtten  lUy,  \Vtso«miiin,  hantehml  lo  her 
dying-bed  fit>m  his  distant  home  to  honor  her  in  death  as  he  hatl  delighted  to 
honor  her  in  life. 

J.  IS 

Rev.  JAMES  NOTES  died  in  Ilsdlam,  C/onn.,  Oetober  11,  IMD9,  In  tha lav- 
enty-first  year  of  hit  age.    ile  was  bom  in  Waltiiigford,  (Jonn.,  Deeemlwr  H, 
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1 798.  His  father,  Rev.  James  Noyes,  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Chnrch 
in  that  place  during  the  long  period  of  forty-six  years.  Hii  mother  was  Anna 
(Holbrook)  Noyes.  Under  a  wise  and  pious  training  the  son  became  early  im- 
pressed with  a  Sense  of  his  sinfulness  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  his  need  of  reooB- 
ciliation  to  him,  but  did  not  regard  himself  the  sulject  of  a  saving  change  till 
some  months  after  he  entered  Yale  College  in  the  year  1815.  Owing  to  aerioiB 
illness  he  led  college  before  he  had  completed  the  second  term  of  the  first  year. 
Subsequently,  as  health  permitted,  he  prosecuted  the  earlier  studies  of  the  ooUege 
course  under  private  instruction,  and  in  1819  entered  Union  College,  Scheneda- 
dy,  N.  Y.,  where  he  graduated  in  1821.  He  entered  at  once  upon  his  theologpr 
cal  studies  at  Andover,  Mass.,  remaining  there  through  the  regular  three  yeanT 
course. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Andover  Association  in  September,  182^ 
He  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  September  SO,  1824,  by  an  ecclesiastical  oou- 
cil,  convened  at  the  house  of  Rev.  Mr.  Eaton  in  the  second  parish  of  Bcnifiicdy 
Mass.  During  parts  of  the  years  1824  and  1825  he  labored  as  a  Home  Missionaiy 
in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  subsequently  also  in  East  Hampton,  MontriUey 
and  Hamden,  Conn.  A  large  addition  was  made  to  the  church  in  the  latter 
place  as  the  fruit  of  his  labors.  He  also  preached  in  Goshen,  Mass.,  for  several 
months  during  the  year  1828,  where  a  revival  of  religion  crowned  his  ministiy. 

July  1,  1829,  he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Mid- 
dlefield,  Conn.  He  continued  there  nearly  ten  years,  having  been  dismissed  ai 
his  own  request,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  health,  January  1, 1839.  During 
his  ministry  in  Middlefield,  September  11, 1833,  he  married  Miss  Esther  L  Walk- 
ley,  of  Haddam,  Conn.  Afler  leaving  Middlefield  he  was  employed  for  three 
years  or  more  as  a  teacher  in  North  Haven  and  in  Haddam. 

In  August,  1843,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Burlington, 
Conn.  .Here  he  remained  nearly  three  years,  having  been  dismissed  September, 
1846.  Afler  the  close  of  his  ministry  in  Burlington  hb  home  was  in  Haddana, 
where  he  was  employed  more  or  less  in  teaching.  During  these  years  also,  as  bis 
health  permitted,  he  supplied  neighboring  pulpits  as  opportunity  offered.  Com- 
mencing some  time  in  1850,  he  preached  for  the  space  of  a  year  and  a  half  in 
Hadlyme,  also  a  year  in  Milton,  including  parts  of  1852  and  1853.  A  few  yean 
afler  he  supplied  for  a  year  or  more  in  Hamburg,  and  for  shorter  periods  in  sev^ 
eral  other  churches  in  the  vicinity  of  hb  home.  He  loved  the  gospel  ministry^ 
and,  as  far  as  bis  health  allowed,  he  served  his  Master  in  it  with  great  acceptable- 
ness,  fidelity,  and  usefulness. 

His  sermons  were  scriptural  in  matter,  correct  in  doctrine,  methodical,  and 
carefully  written.  He  aimed  not  at  singularity,  or  originality  even.  His  sermons 
were  not  speculative,  but  wholly  practical,  designed  to  afiect  directly  the  heart 
and  the  life.  But  though  an  unpretending  preacher,  he  possessed  an  uncommon 
facility  of  rhetorical  expression.  Most  of  his  written  sermons  would  give  evidence 
of  this  fact ;  indeed,  it  appeared  in  his  unstudied,  extemporaneous  addresses,  and 
even  in  his  ordinary  conversation.  Words  fell  easily  from  his  pen  and  from  hb 
lips.  Hb  character  was  so  eminently  transparent  and  guileless,  that  there  could 
be  no  diversity  of  judgment  as  to  his  perfect  integrity.  Benevolence  was  his 
great  comprehensive  excellence.     His  love  was  indiscriminate.    He  loved  ^le 
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eril  and  tbe  good,  if  not  with  equal  affection,  yet  in  striking  rotemblanco  to  Him 
"^who  maketh  his  son  to  rise  on  the  eril  and  on  the  good,  and  scndeth  rain  on 
the  just  and  on  the  nnjost''  He  had  the  deepest  sjrmpathj  with  men  in  all  (heir 
Taiwd  trials. 

His  lore  of  diildren  was  remaricaUe.  He  seldom  met  a  child  anywhere  with- 
oat  showing  his  interest  in  him  by  some  endearing  words  and  sympathizing  atten- 
tions. His  courtesy  and  politeness  were  proverbial.  None  who  knew  him  can 
ever  think  of  him  without  associating  with  him  the  manners  and  bearing  of  a 
Christian  gentleman.  He  had  the  charity  that  **  thinketh  no  evil,*' — ithti  charity 
that  covcreth  the  multitude  of  sins.     He  looked  upon  all  with  a  friendly  cye.^ 

He  was  pre-eminently  sociaL  It  was  his  delight  to  meet  his  friends  in  free, 
familiar  intercourse,  and  all  felt  an  undisguised  pleasure  in  meeting  him.  His  fiu^e 
was  always  bright,  his  smile  of  gladness  irrepressible,  and  his  greetings  most  frank 
and  cordial. 

He  was  stricken  down  with  paralysis  three  years  before  his  death,  and  daring 
that  long  interval  was  nearly  helpless.  This  period,  however,  was  spent  in  much 
reading  and  reflection,  in  sweet  resignation  and  patience,  in  cheerful  intercourse 
with  his  friends,  and  in  calm  and  abiding  hope  of  heaven.  He  has  leil  a  wife  and 
two  children,  a  son  and  daughter,  to  mourn  his  departure. 

J*  i«*  w. 

Miss  ELIZABETH  COBURN,  daughter  of  Daniel  P.  Cobum  and  Rebecca 
(Parham)  Cobum  was  bom  in  Tyngsborough,  Mass.,  November  21,  1846,  and 
died  November  24,  1869,  aged  twenty-four  years.  In  childhood  she  manifissted 
inch  pleasing  traits  that  her  mother  expressed  the  wbh  that  she  might  remain  al- 
ways a  child.  When  nearly  eighteen  years  of  age  she  entered  Abbott  Academy 
at  Audover,  from  which  she  graduated  in  1867.  At  the  school  she  excelled  in 
composition,  and  ranked  very  high  in  some  of  the  studies  for  which  she  had  a 
special  taste.  During  the  first  year  occurred  the  religions  change  which  later 
was  to  give  her  life  its  special  significance.  8he  united  with  the  Congregational 
Church  in  West  Dracnt,  May  5,  1867.  At  this  time  there  was  no  evangelical 
preaching  in  her  native  place.  Having  completed  her  course  at  the  Academy  she 
returned  to  her  home.  From  the  September  succeeding  her  graduation,  largely 
through  her  influence  and  that  of  her  sbter,  religious  meetings  were  held  week- 
ly in  her  native  town,  conducted  for  a  time  by  Henry  F.  Durant,  Esq.,  which  re- 
sulted the  following  April  in  the  oiganization  of  an  evangelical  church  and  in 
the  erection  of  a  house  of  worship  which  was  dedicated  in  October,  1 860.  To  the 
success  of  this  enterprise  she  gave  her  heart  and  her  prayers.  The  obstacles  wer« 
not  small,  but  her  ooorage  and  iaith  were  greater.  .  Her  firm  health  gava  her 
great  executive  power.  The  records  of  Heaven  are  not  open  to  us,  bat  if  wa  eoald 
read  them  we  might  find  that  her  *^  strong  crying  **  to  God  bad  moved  his  heart 
to  give  many  spiritnal  fisvors  which  proved  welcome  to  GodVpeople  where  she 
liwd.  It  was  not  strange  that  when  tbe  foonfiations  for  future  Christian  work 
were  all  completed  by  the  installation  of  a  pastor,  tears  sboold  osoisten  her  eye 
as  she  took  his  hand  at  the  close  of  the  service  and  gave  as  it  were  her**rigfat 
hand  of  leOowihip  "  and  eo<yperBt«oa ;  be  lar  from  suspectoig  that  she,  f  has  the 
jooogeit  of  his  chnchy  wookl  be  the  first  to  be  snmmoBed  above.    With  IIm 
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church  she  united  at  its  organization  and  became  a  teacher  in  its  Sabbath  schooL 
The  salvation  of  her  pupils  was  the  burning  point  of  her' religions  work.  With 
unusual  faithfulness  she  labored  with  them  and  prayed  for  them.  She  said  that 
**  she  thought  her  prayefs  for  them  would  be  answered."  In  a  letter  written  tlie 
August  preceding  her  death,  she  says  of  her  class,  "  I  cannot  tell  how  mach  I 
have  become  interested  in  them.  If  any  one  had  told  me  when  they  chose  me 
for  their  teacher  that  I  should  love  those  boys  so,  I  should  have  hardly  thought  it 
possible.  It  seems  as  if  God  had  given  me  a  special  spirit  of  prayer  for  them.  I 
think  of  them  so  often  and  pray  for  them  so  earnestly.  Do  pray  for  them  ^ndfar 
me  too" 

She  was  reserved,  but  it  was  reserve  that  did  not  repeL  Her  demeanor  was 
the  product  of  though tfulness  regulated  by  Christian  principle..  Discretion  was  a 
prominent  quality.  She  knew  when  speech  as  well  as  when  ^  nlence  was  gold- 
en.'' Her  self-control  was  marked.  Says  her  sister,  ^  She  thought  it  a  du^  to  be 
pleasant  and  cheerful.  She  did  not  believe  in  complaining,  but  in  striving  to 
overcome,  and  she  was  acting  upon  that  idea.  Everything  she  prayed  for  she 
wanted  to  live  up  to." 

Miss  Belcher,  of  whom  she  took  instruction  in  painting  not  long  before  her  sick- 
ness, wrote,  ^^  I  was  filled  with  a  new  sense  of  her  loveliness,  her  living  piety,  and 
her  quiet  earnestness." 

An  acquaintance  wrote  after  her  death,  "  She  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most 
earnest,  sincere,  humble  Christians  I  ever  knew.  In  the  very  ]ast  letter  I  had 
from  her  she  said  that  she  had  been  unusually  anxious  through  the  summ^  ibr 
people  to  become  Chrbtians.  For  herself,  she  said,  she  did  not  know  what  she 
wanted  me  to  ask,"  (pray  for,)  **  except  that  she  might  be  filled  with  the  fulness 
of  Christ." 

Her  disease,  typhoid  and  rheumatic  fever,  deprived  her  laigely  of  the  use  of 
her  reason  during  the  last  of  her  sickness,  yet  in  her  delirium  her  thoughts  were 
much  upon  religion  and  her  Sabbath-school  class. 

Her  life  was  remarkably  pure  and  beautiful,  her  consecration  unusaaL 
Strength,  culture,  piety,  —  what  other  armor  did  she  need  to  fight  life's  battle  till 
the  going  down  of  the  sun  at  threescore  and  ten !  But  her  virtues  were  to  be 
acquired  for  a  short  conflict.  Ready  to  live,  she  was  ready  to  die.  ^  She  has 
earned  her  reward  early."  May  her  influence  in  its  **  twilight "  be  as  long  and 
as  powerful  for  Christ  as  it  would  have  been  if  she  had  remained  till  advanced 
age  to  serve  him  I 

C.  S.  B. 

Mrs.  MARY  WATSOiN  died  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  December  24,  1869,  in 
the  eighty-eighth  year  of  her  age.  She  was  the  widow  of  William  Watson,  of 
Hartford,  and  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Marsh,  d.  d.,  for  fifty  years  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  in  'Wethersfield.  Her  mother  was  Annie  Grant,  of  East  Windsor, 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  in  her  youth  became  a  member  of  the  church  under  her 
father's  care,  and  upon  her  marriage,  in  1806,  she  united  with  the  First  Choieh 
in  Hartford.  Not  long  afler  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1836  she  returned  to 
her  early  home,  where  she  ever  aflerward  resided.  Though  not  without  the  db- 
cipline  of  sorrow  in  that  bereavement  and  the  loss  of  her  youngest  son  in  1849, 
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a  Mrene  aud  benignant  tife.  For  tbese  many  yean  she  was  a  rentre  of 
and  adnuring  regard  from  ber  cbildren,  nsters,  and  manv  IrieiKb  old 
Toung.  Tbe  beauty  of  ber  person,  wbicb  made  ber  youtb  efipecialhr 
live,  was  remarked  by  strangers  in  ber  old  age,  and  seemed  to  be  wonderfidlT 
Moped  to  ber  ootmtenanoe  in  tbe  rcspoee  of  death.  It  was  a  fit  ez|nH*flBion  of  her 
r,  wbicb  was  a  symmetrical  assembbige  of  all  womanly  Tirtoee  and  Chris* 
graces.  AU  who  knew  ber  acknowledged  this  imconscioos  yet  crowning 
of  ber  disposition  aud  manners.  Tbe  charity  that  with  the  quickness 
delicacy  of  an  instinct  ^  sought  not  its  own,**  but  cared  ^  for  tbe  thing?  of 
^  making  ber,  like  ber  Divine  Pattern,  choose  not  so  much  **  to  be  oiini»> 
imto  **  as  ^  to  minister.^*  We  add  this  testimony  —  one  of  the  most  nnqiies- 
lioBable  that  can  be  borne  to  a  Christian  lady  —  that  she  ever  drew  to  herself  tbe 
afreettons,  we  might  say  the  homage,  of  domestics  and  dependants.  And  as  ber 
long  life  was  beautiful,  so  was  ber  death.  In  loving  and  confiding  disciplesbip  to 
CSirist  she  waited  all  the  days  of  ber  appointed  time,  not  impatient  but  read}*,  and 
IB  entering  tbe  valley  knew  tbe  Lord  as  her  Shepherd,  and  feared  no  evil  and  did 
BOl  want.    ^  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.** 

•  O.  K.  2>. 

I>EACON  RICHMOND  WALKER,  who  died  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  Januar>'  20, 
1670,  was  bom  in  Taunton,  June  19,  1798,  son  of  James,  son  of  Elisba,  son  of 
son  of  Peter  (and  Haunab  Hutchinson  daughter  of  Edward,  of  Boston), 
of  Jamed  who  came  to  this  country  in  163.*),  settled  in  Taunton  1640-3,  and 
prominent  and  useful  in  the  civil  and  religious  affairs  of  the  town  and 
Cokmy.  Deacon  Walkers  mother  was  Deborah,  daughter  of  Grersbom  Holmes, 
of  Taunton.  He  wati  wont  to  ascribe  the  most  potent  and  permanent  of  \i\»  early 
religious  impressions  to  tlie  counsels  of  an  aged  grandmother,  with  whom,  over 
seventy  yean<  of  age,  be  was  accustomed  in  bis  boyhood  to  walk  to  church  over 
three  miles.  His  parents  did  not,  till  after  the  period  of  his  youth,  make  a  pro- 
fesBon  of  religion.  He  had  few  educational  privileges,  spending  his  youth  chiefly 
an  tbe  farm  and  in  the  brickyard.  At  tbe  age  of  twenty  his  religious  impressions 
ripened  into  deep  conviction,  such  a  senses  of  sin,  and  guilt,  and  spiritual  need 
overmastering  his  thought  and  soul,  that  he  could  not  throw  it  off.  There  came 
no  relief  from  his  soul-agony,  till  ho  accepted  the  panlon  proffered  in  an  aton- 
ing Saviour.  Then  a  new  world  dawned  upon  him.  Nature  seemed  glorified, 
and  in  the  morning  of  his  manhood  he  started  forth  a  **  new  man  "  in  Christ 
Jesus,  never  to  lose,  in  the  nearly  sixty  years  afVerward,  the  impression  of  that 
travail  and  birth-hour;  never  to  falter  in  his  faith,  never  to  loosen  his  grasp 
oC  tbe  great  truths  relative  to  sin,  atonement^  and  salvation  wrought  into  bis 
■onl  and  life  by  this  **  religious  experience. **  He  unite<l  with  the  church  Decem- 
ber 4,  1814,  which  his  parents  bad  joined  four  years  earlier. 

A  few  >earB  later  tbe  conflict  Inrgan  between  the  evangelical  and  the  Arminian 
eleoientB  in  this  ancient  church ;  a  lai|p«  number  of  thr  members  bad  departed  fhim 
the  £utb  of  its  founders,  llis  religious  experience  indicates  which  side  he  would 
eapouK  Yet,  when  tbe  diffen^nct*  lieoame  irreconcilable,  and  those  who  kept  the 
fijtb  delivered  by  tbe  fathers  werr  unwilling  to  listen  to  the  utterances  of  a  poK 
pit  witboot  tbe  ^  mystery  of  gcKlltness'*  and  the  marrow  of  the  goqiel,  be  was  con* 
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strained  by  social  considerations  to  remain,  even  though  most  of  his  dearest  Chris- 
tian friends  went  out  in  1821  to  form  the  Trinitarian  Coogregatioiial  Chunsh. 
Reviewing  this  passage  in  bis  life  only  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  said,  **! 
have  never  doubted  its  wisdom ;  I  waited,  when  I  would  glsdlj  hare  gone,  that 
I  might  take  my  fiitber  and  mother  with  me.  With  religions  conTietions  lev 
deep  than  mine,  with  numerous  social  attachments  to  the  elderly  people  of  the 
congregation,  bad  I  lefl  them  they  would  never,  I  think,  have  followed  me,  bat 
have  gone  to  sleep  there/'  Three  years  later,  in  spite  of  the  most  assiduous  e^ 
forts  to  get  them  committed  to  the  party  of  defection,  he  took  them  with  him  to 
the  new  church,  joining  March,  1824.  His  aged  father  became  a  yeneraUe 
patriarch,  with  whom,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  afler,  the  BiUe  was  so  dear  aad 
so  familiar,  that  few  persons  have  ever  had  such  large  portions  of  it  enshrined  in 
the  memory. 

Deacon  Walker's  religious  experience  and  the  times  of  struggle  conoemiig 
Christian  doctrine  through  which  he  passed  —  that  battle-period  in  the  thedlcigiBal 
history  of  New  England  —  were  a  prophecy  of  his  subsequent  character  and  life, 
his  firmness  and  fearlessness  wedded  to  patience  and  wisdom.  Possessing  an  on- 
usually  strong  mind,  (|uick  to  apprehend,  and  of  shafp  discrimination,  he  became 
especially  interested  in  the  sermons  and  works  relating  to  the  issues  then  agitat- 
ing the  churches.  Presentations  of  doctrine,  theological  discussions  and  debate, 
such  as  only  the  most  cultured  and  most  intellectual  could  appreciate  and  enjoy, 
were  strength  and  inspiration  to  him.  The  new  church,  small  in  number,  witli 
powerful  social  influences  arrayed  against  her,  was  necessarily  put  into  an  atti- 
tude of  defence.  He  accordingly  equipped  himself  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
doctrines,  the  vindication  of  her  protest  against  the  apostasy  then  spreading  over 
the  Piljzrim  Commonwealth.  By  regular  attendance  upon  her  services,  ayailing 
himself  of  every  privilege  to  hear  the  truth,  delighted  most  when  it  was  most 
logically  and  piingently  enforced,  he  outgrew,  in  no  small  measure,  the  deficien- 
cies of  his  early  training  and  became  an  able  defender  of  the  truth.  Though  liv- 
ing over  three  miles  from  the  sanctuary,  he,  only  in  the  rarest  instances  of  vicdent 
storms  and  impa-^sable  roads,  was  absent  from  the  Sabbath  services,  often  return- 
ing to  the  meeting  in  the  evening  and  making  it  his  custom,  maintained  with  a 
remarkable  uniformity  during  a  period  of  nearly  twenty-five  years,  of  attending 
the  weekly  prayer-meetiirg.  Many  a  time  in  the  cold,  in  the  heat,  over  rough 
roads  in  starless  nights,  he  travelled  this  long  distance  to  refresh  his  heart  in  social 
worship,  and  to  help  keep  vigorous  the  piety  of  the  church. 

Thus  his  Chriritian  experience  kept  pace  with  his  mental  development;  Us 
heart  was  strengthened  and  inspired  by  heavenly  hope,  as  his  mind  grasped  and 
enshrined  the  vital  truths  of  God*s  word.  In  1837  he  was  chosen  deacon,  and  for 
a  third  of  a  century  worthily  and  wisely  performed  the  duties  of  the  ofiice.  His 
pastor  (Rev.  £.  Maltby),  in  his  funeral  discourse,  gave  this  tribute,  ^  this  chorch 
owes  much  of  its  purity,  uninterrupted  harmony  and  prosperity  to  his  wisdom  and 
fidelity,  and  I  cannot  forbear  to  ascribe  much  of  the  success  that  may  have  been 
in  connection  with  my  ministry  of  forty-five  years  to  this  worthy  and  lamented 
brother." 

He  identified  himself  with  the  temperance  reform  at  its  very  dawn,  and  daring 
his  whole  life  was  deeply  interested  in  its  measures  and  success.    A  member  of 
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Ae  Stale  Le^tdatore  in  1852-53,  when  the  Pltiliibitoiy  Law  wm  fint  CTi»ct0>d, 
ht  WM  <me  erf"  tbe  eomiiiittee  that  leported  the  ImII.  Hon.  Mr.  Ke^rw*  of  Ded> 
Imia,  an  opponent,  ttid,  "  he  was  one  of  the  only  two  men  who  pmvoed  a  ttraight- 
ftrward,  oncooqirooiinng,  and  perfectly  eonsutent  coarse  in  the  advocacy  of  this 
MMaeiui."  In  the  i^^eat  isaes  of  public  and  national  afTaini  bis  was  always  a  wise 
and  fearless  patriotism.^  If  Jung  it  a  point  to  thoroughly  understand  these  issues, 
ht  was  ready  and  able  in  any  presence  to  vindicate  the  policy  of  freedom  and 


His  philosophy  of  reform  and  remedy  far  evils  and  wrongs  had  no  element  of 
baste  or  rashness,  unwisely  pulling  np  the  tares  and  wheat  together.  By  the 
deamesB  of  his  convictions  and  steadfastnew  of  his  character  unable  to  drift,  h^ 
ooold  be  patient  and  bide  his  time  till  Providence  should  famish  the  opportuni- 
ties for  the  surest  and  truest  sucress.  Unlike  manv  who  have  been  adherentB  of 
tiie  conservative  type  of  theology,  he  was  earnest,  active,  and  in  the  front  ranks 
ef  all  the  wise  reformatory  movements  of  bis  generation. 

It  was  chiefly  in  his  religious  character  and  influence  that  his  life  was  nolewor> 
tiiy.  There  was  a  rare  blending  of  tenacious  conviction  with  kindness  and  wis* 
dom.  In  different  cases,  requiring  calmness,  insight,  prudence,  fearlessness,  his 
ooimsel  and  co-operation  were  especially  valuable.  Courteous,  affable,  consider- 
ate of  the  lowly,  and  sympathetic  with  the  suffering,  by  a  genuine  urbanity  to> 
ward  all  classes,  he  won  the  highest  respect  of  aU.  In  him  was  reproduced  in  an 
onnsual  measure  the  qualities  and  excellences  which  distinguished  the  good  men 
of  our  earlier  history.  Perhaps  by  no  one  in  the  community  was  there  so  marked 
a  representation  of  the  Pilgrim  spirit  and  faith.  As  his  life  had  been  steadfast,  so 
his  end  was  serene. 

He  married  Abigafl  Pre^brey,  of  Taunton,  December  2,  1819,  who  died  Octo- 
ber 13,  1825,  leaving  one  son.  Rev.  J.  B.  R  Walker,  now  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
He  married  also  Mar}'  Seabury,  of  Taunton,  December  IS,  1826,  who  died  May 
7,  1864,  aged  sixty-six  years,  leaving  one  daughter,  now  the  wife  of  William  R. 
Davenport,  Esq.,  of  Taunton. 

w. 

Rev.  AARON  FOSTER  was  bom  in  Hilbborongh,  N.  II.,  March  19,  1794. 
He  was  son  of  Aaron  and  Mehetal>e1  (Nichols)  Foster,  the  eldest  of  ten  chihlreni 
eight  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  maternal  grandmother  was  a  sister  of  Rev. 
Aaron  Bancroft,  D.  D.,  of  Worcester,  Maw  He  was  related  to  the  distinguished 
historian,  Hon.  Geoige  Bancroft. 

In  his  boyhood  and  eariy  jrouth  he  worked  on  a  farm  with  his  Ikther;  but,  of  a 
thoughtful  and  studious  turn,  be  became  qualified  to  teach  a  district  Khool  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.  In  his  twentieth  year,  he  set  out  on  foot,  like  many  a  noble 
New  Hampshire  boy,  to  seek  his  fortune,  going  in  a  westerly  direction,  lie 
reached  Scoharie,  N.  Y.,  thirty-two  miles  west  of  Albany,  where  he  taught  ichool 
about  six  months.  There  he  found  a  little  church  organised  about  two  yeari 
before  by  a  missionary  from  Connecticut ;  and,  boanling  in  one  of  the  famlliet 
that  belonged  to  that  church,  where  a  prayer-meeting  whs  held,  he  became  inter> 
cited  in  his  penonal  salvation,  united  with  the  church,  and,  as  he  taki, "  was 
baptised  into  the  sacred  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  tha  Holy  Obott*' 
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At  once  be  felt  a  desire  to  be  bimself  a  missionary.  Accordingly,  with  the 
earnings  of  his  school  at  Scoharie,  be  entered  Kimball  Union  Academy,  at  Pbiiir 
field,  N.  H.,  fitted  for  college,  and  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  the  class  of 
1822.  In  scbolarsbip  *^ he  was  solid,  but  not  brilliant";  he  ranked  among  the 
first  third  of  his  class.  From  Dartmouth  he  went  to  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Andover,  Mass.  There  he  was  marked  as  an  earnest^  bumble,  deyout  Chri»> 
tian  ;  very  meditative,  and  original  in  his  views.  In  his  third  year  at  the  semi- 
nary he  became  much  interesited  with  others  in  the  subject  of  Home  MiasioiiSy 
and  particularly  in  the  question  of  providing  for  the  support  of  pastors  in 
churches  to  be  organized  in  new  settlements  all  over  our  country.  He  was  one 
of  a  band  of  brethren  who  met  oflen  to  pray  and  confer  on  that  subject.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1825,  he  wrote  and  delivered  a  rhetorical  address  in  the  chapel,  in  tlie 
presence  of  Rev.  Dr.  Porter  and  the  students,  on  that  subject  He  advocated  the 
formation  of  a  National  Domestic  Missionary  Society,  for  the  aid  and  support  of 
permanent  pastors.  His  address  was  earnest,  eloquent,  and  highly  approved ; 
and  though  himself  unconscious  of  the  result,  that  address  became  an  important 
link  in  the  chain  of  events  that  issued  in  the  organization  of  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society  in  New  York,  May  12,  1826. 

Mr.  Foster  was  ordained  as  an  Ev^gelist  at  Rutland,  Yt.,  October  19,  1825. 
On  recommendation  of  Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  went  to  South  Carolina  in  the  employ 
of  the  Charleston  Missionary  Society;  was  stationed  in  Laurens  District  three 
years;  installed  pastor,  in  1828,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Pendleton,  S.  C, 
the  residence  of  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun.  His  ministry,  of  four  years  in  i^aa 
place  was  very  successful,  ^*many  servants  and  whites"  being  added  to  the 
church.  His  situation  becoming  uncomfortable,  in  those  days  of  nullijication,  he 
resigned,  and,  returning  to  New  England,  he  acted  as  an  agent  a  little  more  than 
a  year  for  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  in  connection  with  the  secretary, 
Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  collecting  fundi;,  and  on  the  Sabbath  supplying  a  little  church 
in  Millville,  in  the  town  of  Mendon,  Mass.  In  1833-1837  was  stated  supply  of 
a  church  at  Fort  Covington,  Northern  New  York,  then  at  East  Constable,  1837- 
1843,  where,  his  health  failing,  he  cultivated  a  farm,  preaching  only  once  on  the 
Sabbath.  In  1844  he  was  associated  with  his  brother-in-law,  Rev.  George  C. 
Beckwith,  D.  D.,  as  agent  of  the  American  Peace  Society ;  next  he  supplied  the 
Robinson  Church  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  five  years,  — 1845-1850.  On  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  he  preached 
two  memorial  discourses,  which  were  printed. 

February  13,  1850,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  East  Charlemont, 
Mass.,  with  a  salary  of  four  hundred  dollars.  The  church  was  small ;  but  here  he 
was  happy,  and  labored  with  great  acceptance  and  success  twenty  years.  As  the 
rruit  of  a  revival  in  1868  twenty-three  were  added  to  the  church. 

While  pastor  at  East  Charlemont  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  World's  Peace  Con- 
vention, in  London,  1851,  and  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Constitutioiud 
Convention,  in  Boston,  1853.  He  published  a  summary  of  hb  experiences  and 
observations  while  in  Europe  (1851)  in  forty-nine  letters  (in  the  Greenfield 
Republic),  addressed  to  the  young  people  of  Franklin  County,  Massachusetts. 

As  a  pastor,  Mr.  Foster  was  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved ;  he  had  the  good- 
will of  all  his  people,  and  they  much  more  of  his ;  for  he  was  devoted  to  tlieir 
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indfinnB,  -tampoml  and  ipiritiial,  and  fully  «yiii|MUhised  widi  then  hi  iill  ttielt 
^rialL  In  temper  he  was  kind,  obli^i^,  cheerftil,  and  happy.  In  -bpibhwm, 
fKVBxs,  and  menuxrable  aayings  he  was  unique  and  original. 

Mr.  Fooler  was  peculiarly  happy  in  his  domestic  Telatiotts.  Ai^[Oit  1%  t9S9, 
lie  manied  liis  Dorothy  A.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Hoewell  Leariti,  of  Comifli, 
SL  £L,  who  mrviveB  him.  Their  children  irere  «x,  —  one  son,  who  died  in  hi- 
&ncy,  and  five  daughters,  four  of  whom  .«dll  live,  — .three  married.  His  home 
WBB  eminently  the  abode  of  peace,  comfort,  and  hospitality.  The  circle  of  his 
acquaintance  wae  buqge,  and  his  correspondents  numerous. 

Living  as  a  Christian,  enjoying  every  day  '*  the  good-will  of  his  Saviour ,**  he 
flonld  say,  **  so  it  is  that  a  large  part  of  my  devotional  meditations  are  praise  and 
tflianiERgiring.'*  His  end  also  was  peace.  His  liealth  b^an  visibly  to  fliil  in  tlie 
fiD  of  1669,  but  be  continued  to  preach  at  least  once  on  the  Sabbath  till  his 
twentieth  anniversary,  when  he  designed  to  mi^e  a  farewell  address  and  twigfti 
Us  pastorate.  But  he  was  unable  to  do  it  Still  hoping  to  recruit,  he  iiet  out  on 
a  journey,  reached  Greneva,  N.  T.,  the  re«denoe  of  his  8on4n-law,  "Rev.  Henry  S. 
Kekey,  and  there  gradually  &iled,  t31  life  closed,  April  10, 1S70,  aged  seventy^ 
Bz.  In  his  last  sickness  his  reason  was  dear,  bis  views  of  his  Saviour  and  ^l«r- 
sal  realities  bright  and  joyous.  ^  I  am  nearing,**  he  said,  ^  tihe  darit  river,  but  tny 
dear  Saviour  is  my  light  and  joy."  ^  O,  how  1  have  loved  the  Saviour ;  \um  my 
ami  has  dc^bted  in  him  ! "  He  took  a  tender  leave  of  bis  ^onily,  all  of  wbom 
w«re  with  him,  by  turns,  sent  affectaanste  messages  to  bis  brotSiers  amd  sislers^ 
aod  wuted  in  patience  his  end.  ^  Almost  home !  ^  ^  Jesus,  come  qvi^kly  !  ^ 
*^  Now  be  comes !  **     So  this  dear  servant  of  Christ  entered  into  tiie  joy  of  bis 


On  Tuesday  following  bis  death  funeral  services  were  attended  at  tiie  bouse  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Kelsey.  His  remains  were  tiien  oonveyed  to  Mount  Auburn  Oemttery, 
Massachusetts,  and  placed  in  a  recdvii^-tomb  until  May  $4^  when  the  ^nal  inter^ 
ment  was  made,  with  proper  observances,  in  a  family  lot  purchased  several  yetev 


Before  death  he  expressed  a  wish  that  on  his  tombstone  might  be  inscribed 

"  I  AM   THE   RESU^aECTIOX    AXD   THE   LlFE," 

Mks.  ELIZA  (SAFFORD)  PARSONS,  wife  of  Rev.  John  U.  Pamms,  died 
ia  Portland,  Me.,  May  6,  1870,  in  her  sixty-eighth  year.  She  was  bom  in  Ken* 
nebunk.  Me.,  November  29,  1812,  and  married  December  15,  1844. 

Many  hundreds  of  the  sisters  in  the  churches  with  whom  >Crs.  Piarsons  wepi 
and  prayed  in  times  of  revival  will  be  interested  to  know  a  fbw  fkcts  in  h«r  his* 
tory. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  William  and  Louisa  (Knowlton)  SaflTord.  In  early 
childhood  the  family  attended  the  Unitarian  meeting;  but  when  the  Union 
Church  was  formed,  the  mother,  trained  to  Orthodoxy  in  Ipswich,  and  all  her 
children  went  with  the  new  society.  This  daughter  embraced  the  Saviour  and 
united  with  the  church  before  she  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  while  at  home  she 
was  active  in  every  good  work.  Early  in  her  Christian  history  she  read  the  Me- 
moirs of  J.  B.  Taylor  and  embraced  his  views  of  the  higher  Chnstlan  Hfb  and 
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made,  as  she  believed,  a  new  and  full  consecration  of  herself  to  God  in  Chnst-, 
and  from  that  hour,  until  she  was  taken  up,  she  never  had  one  doubt  of  her  ac- 
ceptance with  him.  She  made  no  parade  of  her  consecration.  She  was  the 
farthest  possible  from  the  thought  of  sinlessness ;  but  she  rested  vJhoUy  and  constant- 
ly  in  Christ.  When  a  bride  she  wa^  exposed  to  such  peril  at  sea  as  occasioned 
the  captain  to  call  her  husband  up  to  pray  at  midnight ;  but  she  was  peHectlj 
calm  and  cheerful. 

From  the  time  of  her  marriage  she  was  called  to  a  missionary  life,  in  which  she 
greatly  delighted.  During  a  re.-idence  of  eight  years  (1845-58)  in  Greoi^a  abe 
was  accustomed  to  attend  the  Presbyterian  camp-meetings  and  other  protracted 
services,  and  labor  in  the  sisters'  meetings  and  with  awakened  sinners,  so  tikat 
Dr.  Hoyt,  of  Athens,  gave  her  the  name  of  "  The  Little  Preacher."  And  dora^ 
the  last  years  of  her  life,  as  long  as  she  was  able  to  accompany  her  hnsband,  who 
was  laboring  as  an  Evangelist,  she  always  conducted  the  daily  sisters*  meeting', 
and  in  them  the  spirit  of  inquiry  uniformly  began.  Many  are  the  stars  that  wiQ 
be  found  in  the  crown  of  her  rejoicing. 

She  was  called  to  drink  of  the  cup  of  affliction:  Five  times  in  successnon  she 
stood  by  the  crib,  the  coffin,  and  the  grave  of  her  only  child,  not  only  without  a 
word  of  murmuring  or  repining,  but  with  the  most  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the 
will  and  providence  of  God. 

Of  slender  form  and  nervous  temperament,  she  was  still  firm  and  resolate  in 
duty.  When  no  longer  able  to  accompany  her  husband,  she  preferred  to  be 
alone  with  her  books  and  her  Redeemer,  and  spent  much  of  her  time  in  prayer 
for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  rest  upon  his  labors. 

Her  constant  **  assurance  of  hope  '*  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the 
last  seventeen  years  of  her  life  were  a  constant  warfare  with  diseases,  —  usually 
productive  of  gloom  and  despondency.  But  they  never  clouded  her  vision  of 
heaven.  And  when,  under  the  influence  of  a  severe  influenza,  they  settled  apon 
her  vitals  past  relief,  she  continued  perfectly  triumphant.  For  twelve  weeks  she 
walked  by  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  her  testimony  was,  *<  I  have  no  ecstasies ;  I 
do  not  expect  any ;  but  my  peace  is  as  a  river,"  Unable  to  converse  much  the 
last  of  the  time,  she  desired  solid  books  and  religious  papers  to  be  read  to  her 
nearly  all  the  day.  She  disposed  of  all  her  things  as<  mementos  to  friends,  and 
made  every  arrangement  for  her  burial.  Her  chamber  was  more  like  a  bridal 
than  a  dying  chamber.  The  last  few  days  she  lay  as  quiet  as  an  infant,  and  it 
was  expected  would  so  "fall  asleep."  But  after  her  eyes  were  fixed  and  her 
tongue  palsied  so  as  to  be  almost  immovable,  she  began  with  great  earnestness  to 
try  to  speak.  It  was  evidently  the  vision  of  the  **  other  shore,"  for  by  careful 
listening  she  was  heard  to  say,  "Farewell  —  to  earth."  "Rest — for  —  the 
weary."    "  Sweet — rest  —  in  heaven."    "  Farewell." 

J.  u.  p. 
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LTTERAEY  REVIEW. 

^i»»A^»«  Past  akd  Yvesxstt}  hj  William  Ifoontford,  is  a  book  tliat  could 
kste  bpem  written  onlj  at  a  time  of  great  mental  activitj  on  sapemataral  topics. 
lis  icry  ezistenoe  is  a  concession  to  tlie  simple  rdigion  of  the  Bible,  an  admis- 
sion dbat  the  miracnloos  elementi  of  the  Sariptore  record  cannot  be  set  aside 
wkSk  iaqmnifty,  bnt  most  be  examined  with  care  before  adverse  conclusions  are 
We  read  the  boc^  as  it  originaUy  i^peared  in  the  Monthly  Relig- 
^y*^**^;  in  a  series  (^  articles,  and  became  much  interested  in  the  author's 
While  in  some  points  he  lacks  the  clearness  of  statement  and  close  aigu- 

which  are  to  be  foond  in  some  portions  of  the  discussion  on  miracles  in  the 
Lectures  on  ^  Christianity  and  Scepticism,"  we  think  in  others  he  more 
ly  meets  some  of  the  objections  fji  sceptics,  for  he  turns  much  of  the  scep- 
tic's reasonii^  against  him,  and  with  the  Tery  Tiews  and  positions  which  the  scep- 
tic ImUs  shows  the  probabilities  of  miraculous  events  as  recorded  in  the  Bible. 

he  uses  modem  Spiritualism  in  a  way  to  strengthen  his  argument  without 
any  of  the  absurdities  accredited  to  it  by  its  devoted  adherents.  He 
also  well  shows  the  weak  logic  of  those  who — their  ax^gum^ts  being  stri[^>ed 
of  verbal  gkns — claim  that  they  would  not  believe  a  miracle  although  they 
shonid  behold  one,  because,  forsooth,  a  miracle  is  contrary  to  nature,  and  is, 
therefore,  not  to  be  believed.  To  such  persons  the  query  comes  with  force,  *'if  a 
man  cannot  trust  his  eyes  and  ears,  how  can  he  rely  on  his  doubts  ?  and  how 
does  he  know  but  doubting  his  sensei  may  be  an  unworthy,  untrustworthy  act  ?  " 
Oar  author,  in  this  connection,  shows  the  inconsistency  of  Kenan's  argument,  if 

it  can  be  called,  against  miracles,  and  well  condenses  the  Frcnchmanis 
sentences  thus :  '*  A  miracle  is  not  to  be  regarded,  because  it  never  could 
have  happened ;  and  because  even  if,  perchance,  it  had  happened,  there  never 
oanld  have  been  any  people  who  could  have  been  believed  about  it"  The  ab- 
surdity of  such  a  position  is  evident  enough  when  it  is  squarely  presented,  and 
jFVt  it  is  the  position  really  held  to-day  by  many  who  think  themselves  intelligent 
and  logical  doubters.  Similarly  weak  is  the  ven*  common  demand  that  a  miracla 
be  wrought  under  some  specified  conditions  as  a  test  of  genuineness.  Now  mir- 
acles in  their  very  nature  are  not  at  the  ordering  of  any  man  as  to  time  and 
plaoe,  nor  does  science  so  treat  subjects  lem  foreign  to  its  domain  than  miracles. 
Are  we  to  disbelieve  in  earthquakes  because  they  do  not  occur  at  a  time  and 
plaee  known  beforehand,  and  would  a  miracle  coming  **  to  order  **  be  a  mirade  X 
Of  course  not,  for  thus  coming,  it  would  by  that  very  fkct  part  with  something 
casential  to  its  miraculous  nature.  And  Airther,  as  to  ttMnts,  nt^ither  astute  schol- 
arrinp  nor  science  is  necessary  tor  the  attestation  of  all  miracles.  Scientific 
&pirtations  would  avail  little  with  the  five  thousand  whom  Jesus  fod,  as  exposed 
ta  thdr  common  sense  and  thoir  hunger  satisfied ;  and  yol  Stranss  declares  that 
he  cannot  believe  in  a  miracle  until  Ik»  has  had  a  solution  of  the  philosophioal 
views  which  he  entertains  against  thi*  pOMiibilUy  of  such  a  thing ;  that  is,  seeing 

1  Miracles  Past  and  Present.    XK^  Wii4.uii  MouKTroan.    Boeion:  Fields,  Os- 
good, fc  Ca     187a    ISiBO.    pp.  611    ttAMK 
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would  not  be  believing,  and  physiological  evidence  that  his  hunger  had  been  ap- 
peased, would  be  rejected  ;  that  is,  a  fact  proved  by  different  senses  would  not  be 
believed  until  he  had  been  convinced  against  his  will  that  it  was  reasonable, 
having  also  first  determined  that  it  must  be  unreasonable  ! 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Mountford,  although  there 
are  some  points  to  which  we  should  like  to  take  exception  at  some  length.  At 
to  the  phenomena  of  modern  ^^  Spiritualism/'  he  takes  stronger  ground  than  we 
are  prepared  to,  and  yet  he  sustains  his  theories  with  ability.  Amid  the  vast 
mass  of  spiritualistic  humbug  he  finds  what  he  deems  to  be  facts  and  principles. 
He  holds  that  there  is  intercourse  with  the  spirit-world,  **but  aa  to  the  spirit  to 
be  talked  with,  there  can  be  no  absolute  certainty";  that  is,  if  we  rightly  under- 
stand him,  he  believes  in  the  existence  of  both  good  and  bad  spirits ;  the  latter 
he  calls  **  impostors,''  on  the  biblical  ground  that  ^  Satan  himself  is  transformed 
into  an  angel  of  light."  He  also  asserts  that  his  personal  experiences  sat- 
isfy him  '*  that  some  spirits  have  power  to  come  into  the  realm  of  nature  some 
little  way,"  and  he  argues  that  by  a  reasonable  admission  of  what  he  claims  to 
be  facts  in  these  phenomena,  **  certainty  is  restored  as  to  the  familiar  spirit  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  as  to  the  nature  of  the  unclean  spirits  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  to  the  history  of  the  woman  of  Endor,"  &c.,  &c.  Also  that  thus 
may  be  understood  that  sentence,  **  Now  the  spirit  speaketh  expressly,  that  in  the 
latter  times  some  shall  depart  from  the  faith,  giving  heed  to  wandering  spirits, 
and  the  instructions  of  demons."  By  these  brief  hints  it  will  be  seen  what  use 
he  makes  of  these  phenomena;  that  is,  as  showing  man's  susceptibility  as  to  the 
spiritual  world,  and,  indirectly,  the  truth  of  miracles.  One  point  more,  and  we 
close  the  book.  In  referring  to  the  argument  that  miracles  are  unreasonable 
simply  because  spirit  cannot  act  on  matter,  he  says,  **  That  a  spirit  cannot  do 
anything  for  men  to  know  of,  and  cannot  give  a  *  sign,'  seems  to  some  persons  to 
be  absolutely  certain,  because,  as  they  think,  spirit  cannot  possibly  touch,  nor 
handle,  nor  know  of  matter ;  and  yet  they  believe  that  they,  individually,  are 
body  and  spirit  united.  They  cannot  tell  how  anger  clinches  for  a  man  his  fist, 
nor  how  their  own  thoughts  become  words ;  and  yet  they  are  certain  that  spirit 
can  never  affect  matter  in  any  way ;  and  they  are  certain  of  this,  notwithstand- 
ing that  they  do  not  even  know  what  a  spirit  may  be.  And  yet,  actually,  by  its 
immortal  nature,  a  spirit  may  have  endless  aptitudes  and  appliances,  and  powers 
of  self-adjustment." 

It  is  perhaps  noteworthy  and  encouraging  that  this  book  comes  from  the  Uni- 
tarian ranks,  and  that,  while  open  to  criticism  in  several  points,  it  has  so  much  that 
is  excellent,  suggestive,  and  oftentimes  conclusive,  and  is  pervaded  with  a  truly 
reverential  spirit. 

Tub  same  general  commendation  we  hav^  given  to  the  previous  volumes  of 
Dr.  Cowles's  commentaries  apply  to  his  Notes  on  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the 
Song  of  Solomon.^  The  notes  show  the  results  of  sound  scholarship  rather  than 
the  details  of  technical  knowledge,  and  for  this  reason  are  eminently  adapted  for 

*  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon.  With  Notes,  Critical,  Explana- 
tory, and  Practical.  Desijyncd  for  both  Pastors  and  People.  By  Rev.  Hekrt  Cowlbs, 
D.D.     New  York :  D.  Appletou  &  Co.     1870.     12mo.    pp.363.    $2.00. 
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tlie  general  reader.  We  detect  no  attempt  to  establish  any  pet  theories,  bnt 
rather  an  honest  denre  to  bring  out  the  tnie  meaning  of  the  text.  The  Notes  on 
Frorerbs  are  pecoliarly  appropriate  for  the  young,  and  occupy  two  thirds  of  the 
folome ;  the  Introduction  to  Ecclesiastes  is  quite  extended,  coYering  the  ques- 
tions of  authorship,  the  special  aim  of  the  book,  its  style,  the  alleged  scepdcism 
and  epicureanism  of  the  author,  and  the  practical  value  of  the  book.  Dr. 
Cowles  holds  that  Solomon  was  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes ;  conjectures,  and  with 
moch  ingenuity  of  argument,  that  he  wrote  somewhat  specifically  for  those  with 
and  before  whom  he  had  especially  sinned ;  that  he  wrote  for  those  whose  training 
had  been  under  the  darkness  of  the  outlying  lands,  and  that  he  adapted  his 
thoughts  and  their  expression  to  their  intellectual  and  moral  state ;  as  to  the  style 
and  dialect,  so  different  from  the  style  and  dialect  of  Proverbs,  Dr.  Cowles  thinks 
they  are  directly  traceable  to  the  peoples  other  than  the  Jews,  with  whom  Solo- 
mon had  been,  for  years,  in  close  contact ;  as  to  alleged  scepticism  and  the  com- 
paratively low  moral  tone  of  inferences  drawn  from  great  truths,  the  views  of  a 
future  life  and  Crod's  moral  government  over  men,  it  is  argued  that  while  the 
book  may  be  intended  to  give  the  changeful  hues  of  his  own  thoughts  running 
back  through  his  life,  he  still  at  the  end  **  comes  out  with  true  and  stanch  faith 
in  both  the  future  life  and  the  just  moral  government  of  God."  As  to  Solomon's 
epicureanism,  that  is,  a  supreme  regard  for  present  sensual  pleasure,  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  he  wrote  for  pleasure  loving  and  seeking  men,  that  he  took 
pains  not  to  offend  or  repel  them,  and  that  he  condemned  the  gross  abuse  of  the 
good  things  of  this  world  and  not  their  legitimate  use. 

In  regard  to  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Dr.  Cowles  frankly  says  that  he  began  his 
labors  upon  it  with  two  difficulties ;  (1.)  whether  the  scope  and  aim  of  the  book 
admit  of  being  satisfactorily  determined ;  (2.)  whether  a  book  so  thoroughly  Orien- 
tal in  its  conceptions  and  imagery  can  be  read  and  studied  with  profit  by  a  peo- 
ple so  unlike  as  we  are  in  our  sense  of  delicacy  and  propriety,  and  in  our  poetic 
conceptions.  He  then  comes  to  the  great  question  whether  the  book  is  a  mere 
delineation  of  human  love,  or  is  it  an  allegory  designed  to  represent  the  love  of 
God  to  his  covenant  people.  After  a  candid  discussion  he  inclines  po  the  latter 
belief  with  good  reasons  for  so  doing.  A  single  quotation  will  suggest  a  valuable 
train  of  thought  which  those  who  read  the  **  Song  **  will  do  well  to  observe :  *'  We 
must  not  impute  to  them  (the  people  of  the  East)  indelicacy  of  mind  and  impu- 
rity of  heart  because  their  tastes  and  standards  of  judgment  difi*er  from  our  own ; 
....  a  fair  trandation  of  this  book  should  aim  to  give  its  spirit  rather  than  its 
precise  letter ;  for  obviously  it  should  labor  to  make  the  book  to  us  what  it  was 
to  Solomon  and  his  first  readers,  —  equally  chaste  and  delicate  in  its  allunons, 
equally  far  from  liability  to  unhallowed  associations."  With  this  view  Dr.  Cowles 
has  introduced  a  new  translation  in  which  Oriental  warmth  is  somewhat  tempered. 

As  a  whole,  this  threefold  commentary  gives  us  much  pleasure,  and  we  can 
cordially  recommend  it  to  the  Christian  public  and  to  the  biblical  student. 

We  are  happy  to  annoonce  to  our  readers  that  ''  The  Beign  of  Law,"^  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  after  passing  through  five  editions  in  England,  has  been  issued 

1  The  Reign  of  Law.  By  the  Duke  of  Abotll.  Fint  American,  from  the  Fifth 
London  Editkw.    Hew  York:  DeWitt  C.  Lent  k  Co.    pp.  46S.    $ S.00, 
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by  AtoeriraD  publtabers.  Some  pnTtions  or  tbii  work  appeared  arigioally  in  tb« 
Ediiiburgh  K«view,  in  Good  Wunli,  and  in  Addivtseit  to  the  Itojal  Society  at 
Edinburgh  wLile  tfae  author  waa  Preiidrnt  of  tlial  body.  The  general  rcope  <tf 
the  volume  appears  from  the  title*  of  Jta  suL'L'esuve  chapters,  as  roUows:  "Tfaa 
Supernatural;  Law:  its  DeGnitioos;  Coiiirivaiu'e  a  ?tfceri«t}',  arising  out  of  Um 
Reign  of  Law;  Apparent  EaceptioM  to  tho  Siipremai-y  of  Purpoae;  Cruatina 
by  L&w;  The  Rei|cn  of  Law  in  the  lU-alm  of  Uind;  and  Law  in  Politics.'' 

Tliu  publii'siion  of  this  ireatiiie  not  only  eicil«d  gr«at  interett  in  the  niindi  of 
philosophers  of  difil-rent  achoolp,  but  it  called  forth  adverse  cHticl^lll  from  the 
frieotls  of  Mr.  Darwin's  "  Theory  on  the  Origin  of  Species,"  and  also  from  the 
advocates  of  the  "Positive  Philosophy,"  as  well  as  the  advanced  pHrCiasna  for 
"  Free  WilL"  The  liilh  English  edition,  of  wbioh  the  American  ia  n  reprint,  hu 
an  increased  value  from  verbal  modi6oBtioaa,  additions,  and  notes  in  wbich  iha 
aatlior  meets  tlui  objeutioiis  ur^ed  by  bia  critics.  The  [oimal  design  of  tile  work 
is  to  show  that  law  prevails  aliki:  in  the  realm  of  matter  and  of  mind,  nnd  it  '\a- 
vtdves  the  position  that  miracli-s  themselves  constitnte  no  exception  to  ibis  mlt, 
that  they  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  suspension  or  a  violation  of  law,  but  Hm 
expression  of  a  Higher  Law  by  niejns  of  which  God  makes  eztraordiuory  iudlca- 
liona  of  bis  presence. 

The  aulhor  shows  himself  learned  on  the  theme  of  which  he  tiieaU,  and  di»> 
plays  remarkable  power  of  dnalysis  Hia  thoujEhti  are  clear,  and  be  know*  bow 
to  give  ibem  clear  expression.  His  forte  ia  in  defining  terms,  which  in  *l]  phil- 
oaopliital  treatises  is  of  the  Urst  importance,  as  it  ■•  the  moat  dtffieuU  of  attMB- 
ment.  It  is  a  satiffaction  to  read  an  author  who,  instead  of  dehiding  himself  and 
beguiling  you  with  words  which  convey  an  idea  which  be  does  not  intend,  proTct 
his  mastery  of  lani;u»ge  by  saying  what  be  means.  It  is,  moreover,  refreshing  to 
follow  the  reasonings  of  a  mind  which  has  sulEcient  breadth  and  grasp  to  have 
no  fear  for  reli<;iou$  truth,  and  no  jealousy  of  science,  but  is  ready  to  welcooa 
the  light  from  what  source  soever  it  may  come,  and  follow  that  tight  whither- 
soever  it  may  lead. 

In  the  advocacy  of  freedom  the  auUtor  is  satisfied  with  the  exclnsitm  of  com- 
pulsion, while  he  declares  that  "  all  attempts  lo  deny  that  the  will  is  determined 
by  motives  an:  futile.'-  ^Vben  he  treats  of  the  will  as  a  separate  power  ha 
strictly  conlinee  It  to  "  what  may  be  called  the  executive  of  Ibe  mind."  In  tfaii 
sense  of  the  word  he  speaks  of  the  will  as  that  which  "determines,"  —  thus: 
"  Tbat  on  which  the  will  finally  determines  to  act  may  always  be  called,  and  ii 
always  properly  called,  a  motive." 

When  he  speaks  of  the  will  as  "  determined  by  motives  "  he  uses  the  word  "  mo- 
tives" in  a  very  broad  sense,  for  in  alluding  to  "tetrything  that  determines  ths 
conduct  of  a  man,"  be  says,  "  if  we  knew  aU  the  motives  which  are  brought  by 
external  agencies  to  bear  upon  his  mind,  and  if  we  knew  all  the  other  motives 
which  that  mind  evolves  out  of  its  own  powers,  and  out  of  previously  acqoirad 
materials,  to  bf ar  upon  itself;  and  if  we  knew  the  character  and  dispositioD  fX 
that  mind  so  perfectly  a»  to  estimate  exactly  the  weight  it  will  albw  to  all  the 
difiTerent  motives  operating  upon  it,  —  then  we  should  be  able  to  predict  with  eep- 
tainty  the  resulting  course  of  conduct." 

If  the  word  "motives"  is  used  to  include  "  the  character  and  disposition  of 


L'*'jMd:a'^ir  cBn^imk  ai  tiw  mind  »»  aUnminp  iijuwr  iirlwiii»wph»  ^tt^^Hf 

ir  dBfe.  3iMt  DuK-  111  xbf  dtftinpiwiit^  atfdinr  hiff  «i)m>  i;r)  ilM-  XitM<rNWit 
■eiiiHrjiriiH'  bw  hnrnjste  it  wixhin  the  i««rk  nf  ihmr  "wdi^  %4U  ^ 
aad  jfrnfiitid  hv  m  iienisii. 


Aji<i];&  liH^  Amfsriuim  reairinv  of  ihroipi  iv/irkf  wc-  ^'(UcAitic  ftD  <aif«i/ffi  off 

tD  tiie  FiTiyiiiA  tfdhiuL  xbt-  aixziiner  ^rrtf  xbc-  ioUofrinj^  TMuvms  vhx  tbc>  wi^tHV^  ^ 
Uf  trtMOat  2t  of  BiKiuikl  imerefc  st  ^bt-  preMOd  liim- :  B<%omim'  -n^TTmr'iri^  X^  "hff" 
tmj  q£  primitjr^  CiirMUsnin  '»  TA»t  1k«  xnesiiod  cd  dt<ft net*  iipi^vna  rW  «hWtk««r 

of  «ec*kautB£M:iJ  anixinrin-,  Vii'ici  xajtf*^  uavKtOM^-  of  aill  ibc  ^sTfistm^  )(A  M  i<»  ^i»^ 

qoenikatf  fcr  BoilBiajiii.  bocb  is  tbe  danuua  ^  xiiecik^  Mtd  ill  tkua  «f  Utt 


IW  plftD  of  tbf  Asibar  -wul  \tt  ccB|i}cted  in  icior  t(4oim9  on  tW  ^ownr^t 
topics:  L  ApctfOolit  En.  IL  Mwirn  and  ApaU-^i^ts.  IIU  IXvtrin^  Mi4 
Eknsstift.  IV.  Tne  CLnrt-ii  Wonddp  and  CkivtiBn  Life  TV  £r4  volwiw  it 
diridtfd  into  UiTbe  boukft.  Tbe  firiS  tre.AXs  of  tbe  perlixl  from  lV«it«c(ist  to  ih^ 
Coam-il  of  JrmMlrm.  Tbe  sc^-ono,  of  tbe  Apostolic  Chaxvb  up  to  tb«  d^vok  of 
Sc  Paol,  fixim  a.  d.  .^0  lo  €5.     Tbe  tbiivi,  qf  tbe  period  <A  Si.  ^)bn« 

Tbe  autbor  bas  rev-c*ar»e,  «o  ftf  a«  i»  poxable^  to  on^nal  jv>uroe!ik  an<)  «ii«^«*wt 
with  abilitr  tbe  rariMtf  qiieftioDS  inTolred  in  tbe  bepnnings  of  tW  Cbn«tian 
Cbaitrb.  We  cannot  iodorae  all  bis  »entinient».  He  reprej^entit  Cbmt  in  bk 
dirine  nature  as  tbe  subject  of  a  certain  subordination  to  tbe  Fatber  from  all 
elemitj,  and.  modifving  tbe  Ansebman  view  of  tbe  atonements  bo  present*  ^  tb« 
redemptiTe  act  as  eio^ntially  one  of  obedience,*"  and  maintains  Uiat  imm«r»ioii 
was  tbe  apostolic  mode  of  baptism.  Tbe  evan^lioal  spirit  o(  tbe  aulbor,  bii 
Tivid  and  picturesque  style,  and  bis  ripe  acbol^rsbip  invent  with  siK'cial  atlrac*> 
tiTeneas  tbis  work  on  a  theme  in  its^  of  the  utmost  im|M>rtanct\ 

The  tenth  volume  of  Lange*8  Commentary  (seventh  of  tbe  Now  Testament 
•eries),  comprising  Gralatians,  Epbesians,  Pbilippians  and  Colo«iaiis«  reaobos  us 
as  our  last  pages  are  going  to  press.  To  the  intelligent  reader,  and  t«s|HH'ially  to 
all  biblical  students,  little  else  is  necessary  than  tbe  mere  announcement  of  th« 
Tolnme.  Praise  bas  long  since  done  its  work,  and  tbe  Commentary,  taken  as  A 
whole  or  in  its  details,  presents  an  accuracy  and  breadth  of  scholarsbipi  A  cundor 
and  a  tborougbneai,  a  recognition,  appropriation,  and  examination  of  tho  laUwt  in- 
vestigations, which  are  very  cheering  amid  the  floo<l  of  sujwrficial  thought  ttid 
writing  which  degrades  the  very  idea  of  classical  attainments. 

^  The  Early  Years  of  Christianity.  By  K.  Dk  PaKSHNKsft,  n.  D.  Author  nf  Jeiui 
Christ :  his  Times,  Life,  and  Work.  Translated  by  Anm ib  IIarwood.  The  AimmKoIIo 
Eim.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.     1870. 
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In  this  volume  the  Commentary  on  Galatians  is  by  Otto  Schmoller,  translated 
by  C.  C.  Starbuck,  and  edited  by  Rev.  M.  B.  Riddle,  D.  D. ;  that  on  £plie8iaii% 
by  Karl  Braune,  translated  and  edited  by  Dr.  Riddle ;  that  on  PbilippianSy  by 
Earl  Braune,  translated  and  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Horatio  B.  Hackett;  that  on 
Colossians,  by  Karl  Braune,  translated  and  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Riddle. 

We  wish  every  pastor  could  own  a  set  of  these  Commentaries ;  the  volnmeB 
make  a  library  of  themselves,  and  with  them  at  hand,  the  student  woald  find 
much  less  occasion  to  purchase  other  theological  books.  As  we  have  before  sog- 
gested  in  the  Quarterly,  parishes,  churches,  Sabbath  schools,  and  individaals  can 
greatly  cheer  their  pastors*  hearts  and  benefit  them  in  their  studies  and  in  their 
pulpits,  by  presenting  them  with  these  volumes.  The  good  results  would  be  mn- 
tual.  People  demand  much  of  ministers  in  these  days,  but  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently conscious  that  books  and  periodicals  and  papers,  tools  absolutely  necet-> 
sary,  cost  large  sums  of  money,  and  if  the  regular  salary  is  all  expended  for  food 
and  clothes,  how  shall  the  pastor's  library  be  supplied  ?  and  if  it  is  not  supplied, 
how  is  he  to  present  to  his  hearers  topics  in  their  freshness  and  vitality  ? 

"  Salvation  *  is  a  great  and  important  theme  **  for  any  one.  To  treat  it  propeny, 
and  so  as  to  secure  readers  in  these  days  of  imperious  demands  for  quite  differ- 
ent topics,  requires  no  ordinary  tact  and  skill  on  the  part  of  an  ^uthor.  ^  Tlie 
Song  of  the  Redeemed  '*  is  written  with  ability,  with  an  excellent  Christian  fervor, 
and  is  adapted  to  awaken  and  cherish  the  right  feeling  in  its  readers.  The 
analysis  of  the  great  theme  is  exhaustive  ana  methodical.  It  is  divided  into 
thirteen  sections,  as  follows :  Salvation  the  Theme  of  our  Song ;  The  Great  Sal- 
vation ;  Neglect  of  Salvation  ;  Salvation  to  the  Uttermost ;  All  invited  to  Salva- 
tion ;  DlfBculties  of  Salvation  ;  Salvation  by  Grace  ;  Faith  and  Works  essential  to 
Salvation ;  The  Means  of  Salvation ;  The  Time  of  Salvation ;  The  Joy  of  Salvation 
The  Author  of  Salvation ;  Salvation  urged.  Felicitous  quotations  from  evangelical 
poets  somewhat  abound  ;  the  style  is  lucid,  with  more  exclamations  than  many 
would  prefer ;  and  the  entire  work  is,  perhaps,  more  nearly  a  rhapsody  than  an  ar- 
gument ;  is  better  calculated  to  quicken  a  Christian  and  lead  a  sincere  inquirer  to 
Christ  than  convince  and  convert  a  sceptic.  The  views  of  truth  presented  are 
sound  and  scriptural.  The  sweet  and  attractive  face  of  the  author  is  a  fitting 
introduction  to  the  precious  theme  of  which  he  writes.  The  pul^lishers  have 
done  their  part  with  their  well-known  admirable  skill  and  good  taste. 

Every  lover  of  Christian  biography  will  rejoice  to  see  "  The  Life  of  Arthur 
Tappan.*' '  Few  of  the  princely  merchants  of  the  metropolis  of  our  nation 
have  been  more  widely  or  more  favorably  known.  He  stood  firmly  and  man- 
fully in  the  foreground  of  reformers.  Amiable,  genial,  kind  always,  but  as 
immovable  as  the  hills  when  he  took  his  position.  He  was  among  the  eariiest 
and  most  devoted  and  consistent  of  the  Abolitionists  of  1830,  and  onward  tiD 

^  The  Song  of  the  Redeemed,  Salvation  to  God  and  the  Lamb.  By  Rev.  J.  W. 
Harsua,  a.  m.,  late  Professor  in  Westminster  College.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co.     1870.    pp.  482. 

*  The  Life  of  Arthur  Tappan.  New  York :  Kurd  and  Houghton.  Cambridge : 
Riverside  Press.     1870.     pp.432.     $2.00. 
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18  death.  He  was  earnest  and  self-sacrificing  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  being 
a  prohibitionist  from  principle.  He  entered  warmly  and  earnestly  into  the 
work  of  reforming  the  fallen  women  of  his  city,  and  endured  great  reproach, 
oMoqny,  and  even  persecution  from  those  whose  vile  passions  and  viler  conduct 
he  felt  compelled  to  condemn  and  oppose.  Mr.  Tappan  could  never  be  charged 
with  being  a  man  of  one  idea.  He  was  the  patron  and  benefactor  of  every  good 
cause  that  commended  itself  to  his  conscience  and  judgment.  When  prosperous 
in  bu«nes8  he  gave  liberally  to  the  great  objects  of  Christian  benevolence.  His 
brother,  Lewis  Tappan,  Esq.,  had  a  delicate  task  in  arranging  the  ample  materials 
for  this  interesting  book,  but  he  has  acquitted  himself  well ;  and  in  no  in- 
stance has  the  partialities  of  the  endearing  relationship  carried  him,  in  what 
might  seem  like  eulogy,  beyond  that  which  facts  would  abundantly  justify.  We 
hope  this  valuable  book  will  have  a  wide  circulation.  It  is  well  printed  and 
bound,  and  has  an  admirable  steel  engraved  likeness  of  its  subject 

^  The  Bible  Hakd-Book  '' '  is  a  valuable  summary  of  geographical  and  archa^ 
ological  facts  connected  with  the  sacred  Scriptures.  It  gives  a  brief  history  of 
the  Bible,  the  Geology  of  Bible  Lands,  Chronology,  Table  of  Events,  Geography, 
Allotment  of  the  Twelve  Tribes,  an  Account  of  Patmos  and  the  Seven  Churches 
of  Asia,  the  Biography  of  Jesus,  Paul,  Aaron,  Abraham,  Joseph  (son  of  Jacob), 
Joseph  (husband  of  Mar}'),  Luke,  Mark,  Moses,  Solomon,  and  the  twelye  Apos- 
tles, a  table  of  the  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures,  with  Illustrations  of  Dress. 
The  Geography  is  arranged  alphabetically,  and  fills  160  pages.  The  maps 
and  engravings  add  to  the  attractiveness  as  well  as  value  of  the  work.  The 
author  has  endeavored  to  avail  himself  of  the  results  of  the  latest  research 
and  of  the  most  thorough  scholarship.  To  those  who  cannot  afibrd  to  buy  Dr. 
Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  or  could  not  appreciate  it  if  they  did,  this  smaller 
compendium  will  prove  of  great  interest  and  importance. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  probability  that  any  biography  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne will  ever  be  published,  we  are  very  grateful  for  the  "  Passages  "  from  his 
note-books  that  have  been  issued  in  book-form ;  and  in  truth,  with  the  addition  of 
a  few  dates  and  bald  facts  in  genealogy  and  biography,  these  <*  passages  **  give  us 
a  better  idea  of  the  man  in  his  various  moods,  of  his  peculiar  characteristics,  of 
the  general  drift  of  his  mental  life,  than  any  conventional  memoir.  The  volumes 
before  us*  are  exactly  what  they  claim  to  be,  and  in  so  far,  the  reader  has  no  oc- 
casion for  fault-finding ;  the  contents  consist  of  "  passages,"  and  these  passages 
are  from  every-day  '*  Note  Books."  There  is  no  careful  elaboration  of  thought 
and  expression,  there  is  no  system  preconceived  and  followed  out,  there  is  no 
attempt  at  rhetorical  efiect,  but  we  find  the  precise  impressions  which  men  and 
circumstances,  places  and  events,  made  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  one  of  the 

1  The  Bible  Hand-Book,  for  Sunday  Schools  and  Bible  Readers,  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Engravings,  and  twenty-five  Maps  and  Plans.'  By  Albsht  L.  Rawson. 
Second  Edition.  New  York :  R.  B.  Thompson  &  Co.  1870.  Royal  octavo,  pp.  25#. 
Sold  by  subscription  for  9 1-50. 

*  Passages  from  the  English  Note-Books  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Boston :  Fields, 
Osgood,  &  Ca    2  vols.     12mo.    pp.  410,  393.    $4.00. 
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keenest  and  best  observers  known  to  our  literatnre.  The  Yolames  have  been  ed- 
ited with  fidelity,  and  sometimes  we  feel  that  some  pasBages  might  have  been 
omitted  with  propriety ;  but  in  these  days  when  biographers  aim  to  igiHyre  all  but 
the  best  tbing;*  concerning  their  subjects,  it  is  relreshing  to  find  one,  and  tbat 
80  nearly  related  by  family  ties,  conscientiously  endeavoring  to  preeent 
picture.  And  further,  a  genuine  '*  note-book"  is  not  to  be  read  or  judged  like 
the  carefully  prepared  *^  works  **  of  an  author ;  for  the  memoranda  thus  made  aie 
either  transcripts  of  impressions,  or  data  for  future  reference  afad  examinatioo,  *- 
very  often  for  rejection.  Thus  in  our  own  "note-book"  maybe  found  diven 
heterodox  statements,  and  references  to  divers  sceptical  authors;  theee  are  fiir 
use  and  not  indexes  of  personal  belief!  In  these  volumes  the  reader  aboold  omi- 
tinually  bear  in  mind  Mrs.  Hawthorne's  remarks  in  the  Preface :  **  Throngliout  In 
journals  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  is  entertaining  and  not  anerfmg  opia- 
ions  and  ideas.  He  questions,  doubts,  and  reflects  with  his  pen,  and,  as  it 
instructs  himself.  So  that  these  Note-Books  should  be  read,  not  as  definite 
elusions  of  his  mind,  but  merely  as  passing  impressions  often.  What  eonHusumi 
he  arrived  at  are  condensed  in  the  works  given  to  the  world  by  his  own  haodf  ia 
which'will  never  be  found  a  careless  word." 

To  one  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  tastes,  acquirements,  and  abilities,  anything  more 
incongruous  than  a  consul's  duties  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  and  yet  welind  many 
of  the  best  things  in  these  volumes  the  direct  outgrowth  of  these  duties  ;  and  so 
with  his  custom-house  salt-measuring  years  of  earlier  home  life,  and  it  will  ever 
be  a  question  in  bis  life,  as  in  that  of  scores  of  authors  before  and  since  Charies 
Lamb  went  late  to,  and  came  away  early  from,  the  East  India  House,  whetber 
the  dull  routine  of  labor  was  not  the  needed  balance,  without  which  life  would 
have  been  mainlv  in  vain. 

For  pictures  of  Knglisli  life,  for  insight  into  character,  for  bits  of  rare  gosnp 
and  observation,  fur  a  genial  outflow  of  heart,  coupled  with  a  keen  criticism  al- 
ways uppermost,  we  rank  these  books  best  of  their  kind,  and  the  **kind"  very 
good ;  only  it  is  rare  tbat  man's  note-books  are  worth  printing !  these  are,  and 
we  thank  the  editor  for  the  conscientious  fidelity  with  which  she  has  prepared  for 
the  admirers  of  her  lamented  husband,  and  for  the  public  generally,  such  a  lit- 
erary treat  and  such  a  correct  self  drawn  portraiture. 

Skktches  of  California  life  in  the  days  of  early  mining  have  been  numeroln, 
and  sometimes  good,  but  we  have  read  nothing  that  approaches  in  genuine  alnl- 
ity  *'  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and  Other  Sketches,"^  by  Francis  Bret  Hartef 
editor  of  that  excellent  magazine,  published  at  San  Francisco,  The  Overland 
Monthly.  There  is  a  naturalness,  a  vivacity,  a  sparkle  to  his  descriptions,  a  |iio- 
turesqueness  and  a  verbal  strength  which  impress  the  reader  with  the  belief  that 
actual  scenes  are  being  narrated,  that  the  characters  are  real,  that  the  writer  has 
seen  and  experienced  that  which  he  describes.  Those  early  days  in  California 
history  were  peculiar,  and  are  not  to  be  judged  by  conventional  standards.  The 
mixed  population,  the  greed  for  gold,  the  unnatural  excitements,  the  absence  of 
law  and  onler,  the  rapid  alternations  of  poverty  and  riches,  —  these  and  a  hundred 

1  The  Luck  of  Koaring  Camp,  and  Other  Sketches.     By  Francis  Brkt 
Boston :  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.     1870.     12mo.    pp.256.    $1.50. 
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CJHWMTC  to  hit  feond  proaspra  i  itete  of  wicwty  mkIi  w  wc 
u>  wet  agjun.  Kow  Uhu  order  has  eoaie  oot  of  the  chxw,  and  OiK- 
more  like  other  and  oMer  Statoi.  we  are  fei|peMwi|r  the  fcenod 
a|!0.  and  thereioK  thv  hook  han  a  pecaliar  intemn  and  a  certain 
kiad  of  valoe.  The  Ton^tatemtt^  of  camp  and  mining  lif«,  the  m<)c  1aii|;iiage, 
with  b»  ronttant  tendencr  to  profiinity.  shock  i«mittTe  nerre*.  and  are  repninve 
IJMliim  of  the  hook :  hot  without  them  the  hook  woald  imm  he  tme  to  ity  •iihfcci. 
snd  if  w«  wonid  know  what  were  everv-dav  neenes  in  CaUtomia,  we  mnm  ttot 
frinrink  from  the  faitbfhl  representation.  In  such  a  hook  much  of  reli|i«ion  t^  not 
to  be  expected  ;  as  the  miners  emphatiRalk*  served  Mumroon.  the  seniiifr  ot'  Ciod 
was  little  thought  oC  —  and  this  is  a(*oording  to  S(*riptaTe;  hiit  we  rejrnM  an 
Dccasioual  "  flin<!  **  Yvy  the  author  at  reIi|noue  matters,  as  if  Trli^icMrt  teachers  rnvst 
of  necessitT  be  h^-pocrites  or  natural  tool*.  Unless  he  has  been  sinf^nlarly  unlbr- 
tanate  in  his  a(*quaintance,  the  author  must  hsve  found  even  in  th(*  wiM  scones  of 
California  lUe  some  ezempli6cations  of  Chritttianity,  and  why  not  have  pven 
with  his  mar\-enou8ly  graphic  pen  such  a  character,  instead  of  McSnafifley  V 

We  have  rucniived  from  Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood  &  Ca  a  c<^y  of  that  frai^mont 
of  -  The  Mynterj'.  of  £Jwin  Drood/*^  which  will  n^main  a  **MjfHteri/^  in  a  sense 
which  the  author  Lttle  imagined,  from  the  unfinished  condition  in  whioh  it  was 
left  bv  his  sudden  and  sad  death.  A  melancholv  interest  will  ever  attat'h  to  this 
work  as  the  lust  from  his  fascinatin*!  pen. 

To  this  puMication  there  are  addod  some  uncollected  pieces  and  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Dickens's  will  We  have  no  disposition  to  inva<le  the  sanctiti(*s  of  private  lifts  or 
engage  in  any  unseemly  discussion  of  the  destiny  of  one  whom  (vod  hath  suihlenly 
called  to  his  final  account ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  saving  that  it  will  fore^vr 
remain  a  foul  blot  on  Mr.  Dickens's  reputation  for  m/»rrf/iVv,  that  together  with  this 
last  product  of  his  genius,  in  which  he  holds  up  to  obloipiy  the  pn>t«*Kting  pliilan*' 
thropists  who  have  a  ^propensity  to  *  pitch  into*  UuMr  fellow-<«reatur««s,*'  anil 
whose  ^  fighting  code  "  empowers  them  **  to  bore  their  man  to  the  ro|>es,**  **  to 
hit  him  when  he  is  down,  hit  him  anywhere  and  anyhow,  kick  him,  stamp  U|>on 
him,  gouge  him,  and  maul  him  behind  his  back  without  mon*y,**  there  goi«s  f«>rth 
to  the  world  bound  within  the  s\me  (*overs,  a  copy  of  his  will,  evidently  written 
ibr  the  public  eye,  in  which  he  gi«^es  his  own  wife,  the  mother  of  his  ehildrt^n,  to 
use  bis  own  classic  expression,  a  **  kick.** 

We  have  testimony  that  when  this  will  was  dni  made  public,  the  fiH»ling  in 
England  was  that  the  attempt  to  injure  his  wife*s  social  position  by  the  invidious 
distinction  made  between  her  and  her  sister,  to  go  out  to  the  world  a^er  his 
death,  was  an  act  of  extreme  meanness.  And  it  is  a  significant  fact  iliat  recent 
English  papers  represent  the  members  of  the  family,  who  were  alienatad  by  his 
life,  as  now  restored  to  relations  of  peace  and  harmony. 

Patience  is  soon  exhausted  in  reading  No(»then*s  History  of  the  Catholic 
Church.*    It  is  a  model  of  assumption  and  misn>pr(»sentation,  aii<l  how  a  man  of 

*  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,  snd  some  I'ncolloetcd  Plwvs,  lly  (?iiAai.RS 
D1CKBH8,  with  Illustrations.  Boston:  Ficldn,  OsgixMl,  &  Co.  1H70.  |i|k  SIO.  AO 
cents. 

*  A  Compendiom  of  the  History  of  the  Catholic  Cnarch^  from  dts  CommtiicrmtNit  of 
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education  and  candor  can  put  his  name  to  it  at  author  is  one  of  the  mysteriea  wUdi 
Romish  policy  alone  can  explain.  It  is  plausible,  if  one  has  do  other  sources  of 
knowledge ;  it  clai«sifies  all  Catholics  as  saints,  all  Protestants  as  sinners ;  presents 
as  fact  what  a  tyro  knows  is  fiction  or  conjecture ;  it  distorts  where  it  cannot  bj 
crafl  conceal ;  it  makes  claims  in  religion,  science,  and  the  arts  which  are  simpij 
absurd,  and  narrates  as  Teritable  history  the  stupendous  humbugs  on  wbidi 
much  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  based,  such  as  the  discoTery  and  preservation  of 
the  true  cross,  the  crown  of  thorns,  miracles,  etc  The  burning  and  belieading 
and  persecutions  of  the  mart}Ts  it  coolly  lays  at  the  doors  of  the  civil  authoritiei^ 
just  as  the  Catholic  World  treats  the  dark  deeds  of  the  Inquisition,  as  if  in  those 
times  the  civil  authorities  were  not  the  servants  of  the  Church.  It  chai^ges  tke 
Protestants  with  civil  wars,  bloodshed,  and  all  those  sanguinary  years  of  terrible 
conflict  with  Romanism,  and  utterly  ignores  or  denies  any  severity  or  persecation 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholics. 

In  one  chapter  is  a  queer  though  unintentional  illustration  of  the  silly  week- 
ness  of  the  infallibility  dogma.  This  dogma,  as  expounded  by  the  best  aathori- 
ties,  means  that  on  religious  matters,  doctrine,  and  practice,  Popes  never  have 
and  never  can  make  mistakes.  But  this  history  is  compelled  to  admit  that 
Clement  XIV.  did  suppress  the  Jesuits ;  but  as  they  were  afterward  restored, 
which  Pope  was  right  and  which  wrong,  when  both  are,  by  the  new  dogma,  in- 
fallible ?  In  the  chapter  pertaining  to  Catholicity  in  the  United  States  there  is 
an  ignoring  of  all  influences  save  that  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  woold  be 
amusing  were  it  not  so  boldly  dishonest.  In  regard  to  the  colored  race  here,  the 
candid  author  asserts  that  **  our  holy  Mother  the  Church  has  raised  the  African 
race  from  a  condition  of  unbelief  and  ignorance,  and  brought  them  to  a  knowl- 
edge and  practice  of  the  saving  truths  of  Christianity." 

The  only  reasonable  supposition  in  regard  to  this  book  is  that  it  is  written  for 
Catholics  only,  for  those  who  are  not  likely  to  see  other  books. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  says  of  Henry  VIII.  in  substance,  that  he  was  the  ideal 
of  perfection  in  wickedness,  so  far  as  the  infirmities  of  human  nature  would  per- 
mit ;  so  of  this  history,  —  it  is  the  ideal  of  perfection  of  misrepresentation,  so  far 
as  the  infirmities  of  human  nature  will  allow. 

"  Companions  of  my  Solitude"*  is  just  the  book,  and  therefore  good,  that 
we  should  expect  from  Arthur  Helps,  the  author  of  **  Friends  in  Council,'*  etc  His 
*^  Companions  "  are  his  thoughts,  and  with  such  he  must  generally  have  been  in 
very  good  company.  Instead  of  allowing  his  quiet  musings  to  run  to  waste,  as  is 
too  customary,  he  has  carefully  written  out  the  best,  and  introduces  them  to  os,as 
showing  how  in  solitude  he  is  not  alone,  and  how  his  private  hours  are  for  profit 
to  himself  and  his  readers.  Let  us  see  how  his  companions  talk,  for  thus  we  can 
judge  best  of  their  character.     Says  one  :  — 

**  As  regards  charity,  a  man  might  extend  to  others  the  .ineffable  tendeme« 
which  he  has  for  some  of  his  own  sins  and  errors,  because  he  knows  the  wbc^ 

the  Christian  Era  to  the  Ecumenical  Council  of  the  Vatican,  etc   By  Rev.  Thbodosb 
NoETHEN.     Baltimore  :  John  Murphy  &  Co.     1870.     12mo.     pp.  587. 

^  Companions  of  my  Solitude.  By  Arthur  Helps.  Boston :  Roberts  BroCben. 
1870.     16mo.    pp.276.     $1.50.* 
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'rir'ABB  :  -BBflikmiirtt.-talraii  ct«  partieiikr  point  tbi^  vppwr  ^^eiy  ln|^ 
y  -UBdk.  kr  knepr  tbem  id  tbeir  oarly  dA^e  wbini  tiiey  w«re  pUjteUom 

■n    IV will   IMBOBI. 

**  The  Ttrtuous.  otrefulW-tended  aad  cttrefnlly  bronglit  up.  o«^  to 

tliumelvw  ham  Itttie  tke%-  Biav  o«ve  to  tbeir  own  nerit  tint  flier  are  ▼ir- 

-fiB*  it  is  in  tlK  «Til  fopcurreiwje  of  bad  diifMiiition  and  maiteriiw  opportn- 


AaotlHr :  ^  Wiiere  a  BMn'8  InwoeiF  is.  there  ifi  the  groond  for  hb  religion  to 
aBnifait  haeif.** 

Tb»  fiyr  the  adroostct:  of  **  woman 't>  righte '' :  '*  Govemiiient,  to  be  rare.  19  not 
m  &  ihiii^  for  wooMsii.  tbeir  iuud  prejudivtf  i*umiiig  ofteu  in  tlie  way  of  justice. 
Dacretiou  alao  Umsv  woald  want   (u«r«d  V).  not  having  tin'  game  power,  I  think. 

■f  iaivjnnation  that  men  have,  nor  the  bame  method Why  is  it  that  a 

Ban  cook  i^  alwavh  better  than  a  woman  cook  V  Simply  hecauae  a  man  is  more 
■Methodical  in  hi^  arraugementi».  and  reliec  more  u}Hm  hits  '  weights  and  meaa- 


•  •■ 


And  00  we  mi^ht  mulLiply  quotation;* :  but  these  will  jrivo  a  fair  representation 
of  thi-  book,  and  p«rrhap<  induct'  uur  n»ader^  U»  enltivate  a  cUiser  acquaintance. 
Oceaaionaliy  then*  \»  aii  opiuiuii  iruui  whic*li  wv  dJMeni,  aft  wben  he  falls  into  the 
flareleffs  Hror — for  wo  du  not  thiuk  Uelp}*  ui  be  uniair  by  intention, —  fur  ironi  it  — 
0f  including  under  the  wonl  **  runiauiKni "  all  the  disagreeaMe  traits  of  human 
When  one  i*>  belaboriu*;  n  *■*  ruritaii  "  with  verbal  cudgelb  we  feel  like 
to  him,  first.  '*  Tut  }uurM;lf'  in  his  place.*  and  then  express  your  honest 
Li  briei'.  we  say  of  tlu>  voluuic  that  it  in  full  of  practical  thoughts  on  ini- 
It  lopies  admirably  eiLpresseil,  and  cannot  be  road  either  as  a  whole  or  in 
rilhont  botlj  pleasure  and  proiit. 


Thi:  new  and  cheap  edition  of  FroudeV  llislonr  of  Iwngland,  issued  by 
C.  bcribuer  6c  Co..  ib  now  couipleied.'  Thi^  interesting  and  valuable  work  cov- 
en the  period  from  the  Fall  ot  Wulsey  tn  the  deli«at  ot  the  ^panish  Armada. 
1m>  1«s^  than  six  volumes  an;  devoted  to  the  reigu  ot'  Klizalieth.  Tbt*  series  of 
twelvt;  volumeb  coutaiu»  all  tbat  isi  to  bi*  luuud  \\\  the  library  rdituin,  and  it*  lur- 
BJihed  at  the  low  price  of  &  X.tl*  a  volume.  Th«'  pii(HT  is  good  and  the  ty|H' 
elear.  and  the  paUie  may  well  be  congratulated  on  hdving  m)  ani}MU*tanL  a  work 
biought  within  the  reach  of  a  large  |»ru|MMrtion  of  a]»prec4aiivt^  readers.  Tlie  last 
volnnie  eontains  an  Index  t(»  tbe  entire  work,  filling  alaait  sevtmiy  pages,  which 
adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  tbe  series. 

■'The  &TKUUGL1-:  in  Fkkkaua,*"  is  a  well-told  ston-  of  tin'  Bofonaalion  in 
Italy,  adhering,  we  judge,  cluselv  to  historic  Ulct^  ant!  data,  and  presenting  a 
vivid  picture  of  Koiuish  intrigue  and  per»ei*ation,  of  tbe  workings  of  that  most 
horrible  of  all  horrible  iustitutioUN  -  the  inquisition,  -  -  and  detailing  the  grad- 
■al  extinction  of  rrutestantisni  in  that  dueb} .     Tbe  Italian  Inquisitoni  had  a 

^  History  of  England.     By  Jamkn  ANTnoiti  Knoi-ni:,  m.  a..  Uir  Felk>w  of  Kxater 
OoU^'e.  Oxford.     VoLv  \1.  and  XII      New  VurL  .  niaiV*  Scrilmrr  *  (V     1870. 
*  The  Struggle  in  Fermm.    A  Suir>  ot  ilw  l^elurmaiuin  in  Itah .    Uy  Wiluam  Gil- 
Phihuklpbu  :  J.  It.  Lippiiicuii  &  t'tt.     1871     Hm.     pp.  U&.    •  IJO. 
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theory  that  U  tbe  ignorant  claMea  were  greallj  inflaenced  by  example,  the  pop- 
nlue  would  not  long  hold  to  tbe  doctrinos  of  the  Ueform&tioD.  if  the  liefurm*- 
tioD  could  be  extirpated  among  thote  who  Here  wcialtby  and  educated,  sod  Ui 
these  tbe  Inquisitors  gave  their  careful  and  diabolical  atteatia*.  Sack  hnnhi  an 
□ot  pleasant,  but  jet  are  profitable,  and  their  circnlBtion  ia  grtatl^  to  be^enad 
in  these  eaay-goiiig  times,  when  Proteatanta  are  incUned  to  ait  with  Ebldadhaaft 
while  Romanism  pushes  on  its  plans  with  ever-iocieaaing  ^igor.  Htilioiw  illi^ 
trations  add  to  the  general  attracttvenea  of  the  booL 

"Mistaken"'  is,  technically,  a  religious  novel,  and  therefore  unsatisfiictotT', 
because  there  is  loo  much  rfligion  for  the  fiction,  too  much  ficlion  for  the  religioo, 
and  so  it  fails  of  thoroughly  pleading  the  reader.  The  author's  um  seems  to  be 
to  show  bow  the  commonly  received  doctrinal  trutlu  of  the  Bible  are  inconsistent 
with  reason  and  with  right  ideas  of  God  ;  to  show  that  ne  have  a  right  to  od- 
derttaad  all  the  mystery  of  goilliness,  and  finally  that  only  in  the  wrilingg  of 
Swedenborg  is  there  a  true  foltition  of  our  doubts;  Ih&t  is,  tbe  book  is  reij 
shrewdly  in  the  interests  of  Siredenborgianism,  and  the  author  shows  no  incoo- 
siderable  ability,  but  we  must  confess  that  her  ability  to  raise  difficulties  is  great- 
er than  her  power  to  solve  them.  And  thus  it  ever  ia  with  those  who  en- 
deavor to  explain  what  Cod  has  not  seen  St  to  reveal.  Great  as. is  man's 
cariosity,  there  are  some  tilings  which  will  not  be  understood  fullyin  this  worU  ; 
and  if  "a  God  understood  is  no  God  at  all,"  as  a  diatinguished  writer  has 
said,  we  may  as  weU  be  content  to  rest  on  (aith  on  those  subjects  where  finite 


TnE  Illtjstrated  Library  or  Wonders,  pnUished  by  ScribBer  &  Co,,  ■ 
continued  with  commendable  promptness,  and  the  amount  of  valuable  and  faitm- 
esting  information  that  is  presented  in  tbe  handHnne  Womes  is  remarkable. 
The  subjects  are  well  chosen,  the  descriptions  plain,  and  so  &r  as  we  can  judge 
accurate,  the  illustrations  numerous  and  good,  and  the  typography 
able.  The  last  volume  —  "  Light  houies  and  Lightships,"*  —  is  one  of  the 
tractive  yet  issued,  but  the  omission  of  all  reference  to  lightho 
coast,  and  to  our  ayst«m,  is  unfortunate,  but  perhaps  what  might  b«  expected 
an  English  book.  It  is  not  an  English  trait  to  accord  merit  to  others,  or  to  ad- 
mit that  others  can  do  that  which  it  may  profit  them  to  know.  Hub  seiies  at 
"  Wonder  "  books  is  worthy  of  high  pntise,  nod  is  a  valuable  acqsHtioii  to  tbe 
libraries  of  old  and  young. 

Mr9.  UnsiXO  has  favored  the  public  with  a  translation  from  the  IVendi  of  a 
work  entitled,  "Tbe  Princes  of  Art.'"    The  intnidnctory  portion  i*  derated  to 

1  Mistaken ;  or,  .The  Seeming  and  the  Real.  By  Ltoia  FoLLsn.  Fhiladelplua;  J. 
B.  Lippiacoit  4  Co.    lareio.    pp.  S86.    11.50. 

'  Lighthouses  and  Lightships :  a  Descriptive  and  Historical  Account  of  thor  Mode 
of  Conatmrtioa  and  Organiiatioa.  By  W.  H.  DAvawpoBT  Adams.  lUnshased.  Hew 
Tork:  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.    1^70.    ISmo.    pp.  323.    »1.50. 

*  The  Old  Masters,  The  Princes  of  Art  ■■  Fainten,  Scnlplen,  and  Engravart. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Mas.  S.  R.  UaBino.  Boston:  Lee  and  Sbsfwid. 
IBTO.     ISmo.    pp.  337.    S2.00. 
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explonston:,  and  dencr^ve  cammeiitii  on  ««ch.     Tb^  Test  of  the  wofk 
bic^n^hical  fdMEnctar.  tresuag  of  ndividaal  srtuits  who  »t«  worthy  of  4!he 
liftk;  of  priuctaft.     TIk  seiectian  is  jiidicio]i&,  the  illufttrative  amecdoemt  «fe  in  .{sood 
mmI  im|iimw^e ;  ud  the  entnr  wox^  is  ^imlomhie  not  onk  for  the  infoitMi^ 
vliiBh  it  irnwB,  but  ako  for  its  fiim>efitiTe  chsHK^tar.     7>>  the  miaUimde  ot 
iKho  lutme  so  rBeomw  to  Isrgfer  sad  more  oUhorate  works  tti  this  Hne  this 
will  prow  of  f^iecial  benefit. 


Amovg  1^  eurioMties  of  Iiterstiire  is  m  Tolime  entitled,  ^  Xew  TVhnnry  Ob- 
ject Levcxnfi.^  ^  It  was  first  isRoetd  is  1  S€l,  sod  hw  now  advanoed  to  the  fifVponlh 
edifiaA.  After  tiie  preliminsiy  statement  of  m  fiew  ^  Principles  on  which  Object 
TeocMng  ii  foimded,**  it  burins  with  ^  Home  Trainii^  d[  the  Senw^**  «nd  t>hf*li 
proooeds  to  ^  School  Leaana,'*  under  the  foQowii^  f^eneral  hendinfr^ :  **  Form« 
Golor,  XnmbcT,  Sice,  Drawing,  Time,  Sooad,  Primaiy  Readily,  Qn*}ittes  of  Ob^ 
jeeim  Object  Lenoos,  Hnman  Body,**  and  ends  widi  ^  lioral  Training.**  The  new 
edxtioD  if  **  enva^j  rewritten,  neillBStrated,  and  enUii^ed,^  and  the  iiict  that  it 
attained  to  a  fifteenth  edition  is  pranimptiTe  evidence  of  its  origin^ty  an4 
its.  The  character  of  the  work  may  be  ja<]^|ed  of  from  the  motto^  ^  TVe» 
to  children  things  beibie  words,  ideas  before  nunes.  Train  them  to  ohiion'e, 
to  do,  and  to  telL'' 

JuvEKiLE  LiTERATumE.  —  Books  for  tihe  ronng  are  m  nnmeroas  tbut  w«  oun 
pre  only  brief  mention  to  a  fow  among  the  best.  ^  Hie  Elm  Island  $t<yr^^**  by 
BeT.  Elijah  Kellogg,  are  excellent.  Tl>eir  atmosphere  is  wholomme^  their  in^^^ 
enee  good,  and  the  narratiTes  are  exceedingly  interesting  without  being  xindnly 
exciting.  Mr.  KeUogg  has  rapidly  made  himself  a  great  favorile  with  the  bo>is 
and  as  this  series  came  out,  volume  by  volume,  the  interest  in  the  stories  in^ 
creased,  and  now  that  the  six  are  completed  we  have  a  set  the  pos9Msi<vn  and 
perusal  of  which  will  be  a  pleasure  and  profit 

Another  series  is  called  **  The  Proverb  Series,"*  and  the  appropriateness  of  the 
title  will  be  apparent  by  reference  to  the  names  of  the  different  \*olumes.  We 
have  read  each  book  and  can  commend  tliem  as  safe  and  sound  and  interesting, 
very  well  adapted  to  convey  useful  lessons,  and  fortunately  fVee  (Vom  excep- 

^  Calkins's  Xew  Object  Lessons.  Primary  Object  Lessons  for  training  the  Senses  and 
developing  the  Faculties  of  Children.  A  Mannal  of  Elementary  In8tmction»fbr  Parents 
and  Teachers.  By  N.  A.  Calkins,  Author  of  "Phonic  CharU,"  ami  "School  and 
Family  Charts."    New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers..   8vo.    pp.443.     1870. 

*  The  Elm  Island  Stories.  Complete  in  Six  yolumos.  l6mo.  S4  Illustrationi. 
Per  volume,  $  1.25.  Lion  Ben  of  Elm  IslaAd ;  Charlie  Bell,  the  Waif  of  Kim  tnlantl  ^ 
The  Ark  of  Elm  Island;  The  Boy  Farmers  of  Elm  Island;  The  Young  ShlplmlMen 
of  Elm  Island  ;  The  Hard-Scrabble  of  Elm  Island.    Boston  :  Leo  and  Sh^pard. 

»  The  Proverb  Stories.  By  Mrs.  M.  A-  Bradley»and  Miss  Kate  J.  Ncoly.  Six  Vol- 
umes.  Illustrated.  Per  volume,  $1.00.  Birds  of  a  Feather;  Kins  Feathers  flo  not 
make  Fine  Birds ;  Handsome  is  that  Handsome  does ;  A  Wrong  confessed  In  half  re* 
dressed ;  One  Good  Turn  deserves  Another ;  Actiooi  speak  louder  than  Wonli.  Bos* 
ton :  Lee  and  Shepard. 
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tionable  scenes  or  language.    The  voluraet  in  this^  and  in  the  befbre-menlioiied 
■eries,  are  sold  separately,  if  desired. 

The  sixth  and  last^  of  *«  The  Lake  Shore  Series"  it  before  m,  a  fitting  dofe  ef* 
a  thrilling  6ction.  It  requires  the  genius  of  no  ordinarj  writer  to  presore  Hie 
unity  and  yet  keep  up  the  variety  of  incidents  needed  to  hold  the  attention  cf 
the  reader  through  a  succession  of  volumes  so  closely  allied  as  these  are.  B«t 
the  success  of  the  author  has  been  complete.  His  last  volume  will  be  seized  npoa 
and  devoured  as  eagerly  as  have  been  its  predecessors.  He  tells  us  in  his  Fkel^ 
ace  that  he  **  has  endeavored  to  show  that  fidelity  to  duty  prospers  even  in 
world,  and  that  evil-doing  brings  pain  and  misery."  This  book  needs  no 
mendation  from  us. 

In  regard  to  Oliver  Optic's  books  we  desire  to  say  a  few  words,  becaose  sent 
editors  seem  to  mistake  the  intention  of  both  author  and  publisheis,  and  de- 
nounce the  books  as  not  suited  to  SabbathnBchool  libraries  I  To  which  it  maj  be 
replied,  they  were  not  intended  for  Sabbath-school  bodes  any  more  than  GbresA- 
leaf's  Arithmetic  was  intended  for  a  Sabbath-School  text-book,  nor  haye  thsir 
publishers  ever  advertised  them  as  such,  and  thus  criticism  of  this  kind,  whetiwr 
made  through  ignorance  or  malice,  is  simply  absurd.  But  further,  we  do  beUete 
that  their  moral  influence  is  good.  The  influence  of  any  story  that  depicts  vice 
and  its  results,  and  virtue  and  its  rewards,  in  true  colors,  that  never  psnden  to 
an  evil  passion  and  constantly  holds  up  for  imitation  the  good  and  the  tmei  ean 
be  only  good.  For  instance,  Oliver  Optic's  last  story,  "  Plane  and  Plank,"  is  one 
of  the  best  temperance  tales  ever  written,  and  while,  as  in  all  his  books,  lie  does 
not  obtrude  the  "  moral,"  the  whole  tone  is  elevating.  We  will  quote  a  few  senr 
tences  just  to  prove  our  position  correct,  that  while  this  popular  writer  secures  in  a 
wonderful  manner  the  interest  of  the  young,  he  does  not  neglect  their  best  wel- 
fare. The  father  of  **  Phil "  is  a  drunkard,  who  at  last  reforms.  In  one  of  the 
conversations  is  this  scene.     Says  Phil :  — 

*^  ^  I  shall  pray  to  God  to  save  both  you  and  me  from  the  horrors  of  inteoqwr- 
ance.* 

**  ^  Philip,  I  have  resolved  most  solemnly  a  hundred  times  to  drink  no  more ; 
but  I  did  not  keep  my  promise  even  twenty-four  hours.' 

^^  *  Is  your  mind  so  weak  as  that  ? ' 

'^  *  Mind  I  I  have  no  mind,  my  son.  I  have  n't  a  particle  of  strength,  either  of 
body  or  mind.' 

*<  *'  You  must  look  to  Ood  for  strength,'  said  Mrs.  Greenough,  who  had  listened 
in  silence  to  our  conversation. 

" '  I  have,  madam ;  but  he  does  not  hear  the  prayer  of  such  a  wretch  as  I  am.' 

**  *  You  wrong  him,  Mr.  Farringford,'  replied  the  widow,  solemnly.  *  He  hem 
the  prayers  of  the  weakest  anA  the  humblest.  You  have  no  strength  of  yoor 
own ;  seek  strength  of  him.  My  husband  was  reduced  as  low  as  you  are.  For 
ten  years  of  his  life  he  was  a  miserable  drunkard ;  but  he  was  always  kind  to  me. 
Hundreds  of  times  he  promised  to  drink  no  more,  but  as  often  broke  his  promise. 
I  became  interested  in  religion,  and  then  I  understood  why  he  had  always  failed. 

^  The  Lake  Shore  Series.  Bear  and  Forbear;  or,  The  Young  Skipper  of  Lake 
Ucayga.  By  Oliver  Optic  Illustrated.  Boston:  Lee  and  Shepard ;  NewToric* 
Lee,  Shepard,  and  Dillingham.     1871.    pp.311. 
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I  pimjred  with  nij  bwlMuid,  sad  for  bim.  He  wm  moved,  and  wepc  like  a  duld. 
Then  he  pimjed  with  me,  and  the  strength  of  purpose  he  needed  came  firom  God. 
He  was  tared,  bat  he  nerer  ceased  to  praj.' 

"  *  ThMi  is  hopeful,  madam ;  bat  I  am  afraid  I  am  too  fiu*  gone.  I  have  no  wife 
to  pimj  with  me,'  said  mj  fether,  gloomity. 

"  *  I  will  praj  with  yoo.* 

**  Throwing  herself  vpon  her  knees  before  a.chair,  die  poured  ferth  her  petition 
for  the  salration  of  the  dronkard,  with  an  miction  that  mored  both  him  and  me. 
I  heard  mj  fether  sob,  in  his  weakness  and  imbecility.  He  was  as  a  little  child, 
and  was  moired  and  inilaenced  like  one. 

** '  YoQ  most  praj'  joorself,  Mr.  Farringford,'  said  she,  when  die  had  fSnidied. 
^  *  Too  mnst  feel  the  need  of  help,  and  then  seek  it  earnestly  and  deTootlr.' 

** '  I  thank  ytm,  madam,  for  all  yoor  kindness.  I  will  trj  to  do  better.  I  will 
trj  to  praj,'  said  he. 

**  She  left  the  room,  and  went  into  the  kitchen  to  prepare  the  soothing  drinks 
which  the  excited  nerres  of  the  patient  demanded. 

** '  I  will  reform,  Plulip.  I  will  £6Qow  this  good  lad/s  adrice.  Give  me  jonr 
hand,  mj  son,'  said  mj  father. 

^ '  O,  if  TOO  onlj  would,  father !    This  world  woold  be  foil  of  happiness  for  ns 
then.    We  coold  fold  my  mother,  and  be  reunited  foreyer.' 
*  ** '  God  helping  me,  I  will  nerer  drink  another  drop  of  liqnor,'  said  he,  solemnly, 
lifting  op  his  eyes,  as  I  held  his  trembling  hand." 

Afterward  Phil  left  his  fother,  and  went  to  meeting ;  he  says :  ^  I  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  prayers,  the  singing,  and  the  sermon.  In  the  afternoon  I  stayed 
at  home  with  my  father,  and  Mrs.  Greenoogh  went  to  chorch.  I  read  the  Bible 
and  the  library  hock  I  had  obtained  at  the  Sunday  school  to  him,  and  he  was  as 
much  interested  as  I  was.  In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  prayer-meeting ;  and 
when  I  retired  I  felt  more  like  being  good  and  tme  than  ever  before.  .... 

^  It  was  but  the  old  story,  that  he  who  sins  mnst  suffer ;  and  his  experience 
made  me  resolve  anew  to  be  always  true  and  faithful  to  the  truth  and  the  right ; 
for  if  the  conscience  can  sting  here,  in  the  midst  of  the  allurements  of  the  worid, 
what  will  it  not  do  in  the  hereafter  ?  " 

It  occurs  to  us  that  we  have  seen  books  professedly  published  for  Sabbath- 
schools  that  contained  less  religion  and  good  morals  than  the  single  page  we  have 
quoted. 

*'  The  Charley  Roberts  Series  "  consists  of  three  volumes,^  which  can  be 
placed  with  safety  in  the  hands  of  the  young.  The  moral  tone  is  good,  and  the 
narrative  sprightly,  and  as  a  whole  they  are  on  a  higher  plane  of  ability  and 
merit  than  is  usual  in  children's  books. 

•*  Twelve  Years  with  the  Children  "  •  is  a  volume  of  anecdotes  designed 
to  interest  the  young  in  foreign  missions,  by  Rev.  William  Warren,  d.  d.,  who  has 

^  The  Charley  RoberU  Series.  Three  Volumes.  12lllastrmtions.  Per  volume,  $1.00. 
How  Charley  Roberts  became  a  Man ;  How  Eva  Roberts  gained  ber  Education ;  Char- 
ley and  Era's  Home  in  the  West    Boston :  Lee  and  Shepard. 

*  Twelve  Tears  with  the  Children.  Mottoes  and  Echoes,  in  Morals  and  Mission 
Work.    By  W.  WAaaav.    Portland :  Hoyt  and  Fogg.    1869.    12mo.    pp.  325. 
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fbr  iome  jean  been  a  dietrict  Ncrelarj  of  the  American  board  (br  Nortbern  V*- 
moiit,  New  Hiimpshire,  and  Maine,  ^te  moral  and  reUgioai  character' ef  tb 
work  commenda  it  to  those  Tor  nrhom  it  was  WRtten. 

"  HKLrs,"  tecbnically  m  called,  are  too  often  bindninceR,  and  in  no  depart- 
ment of  Christian  labor  is  this  so  frei[uently  tnie  as  in  Sibbath-sphooi  instruc- 
tion. There  is  no  lack  of  magazines,  papers,  eierciset,  books,  echeilulec,  etc.,  elt, 
but  in  these  there  ia  too  often,  and  perhaps  generally,  a  woful  lack  of  brains  and 
appreciation  of  what  is  really  wan teit.  No  book  of  suggpstions  and  directions 
to  superintendents,  teachers,  and  schoLirs  can  be  of  mueb  worth  unless  downri^t 
bard  labor  has  been  expended  upon  it,  and  mental  laziness  is  a  besetting  sin  willi 
aathort  as  with  other  people. 

Mr.  Sbute,  the  New  England  Agent  of  the  .Vmericnn  Union,  whose  rooms  at 
40  Winter  Street  are  thoroughly  supplied  with  Snbbath-school  literatnre,  send) 
OS  two  works  by  James  Comper  Gray,  which,  Bft«r  cjtamination,  we  are  prepared 
to  indorse  and  to  recommend  as  "  Help^,"  One  in  "  Tlie  Class  and  the  Desk,"' 
in  two  Tolumes  (Old  Testament  and  New  Testament).  This  is  not  int<>nded  to 
fiirnisb  full  material  for  thoae  who  use  it ;  but  rather  to  Aid  by  xupigeBtioni 
systematically  arranged.  These  exeroieea  are  gooil  illustmliona  of  what  the 
author  aptly  calls  "  sanctilied  ingenuity,"  and  for  those  who  snflVr  from  the  three- 
(bld  lack  of  time,  books,  and  knowletlge  they  are  admirably  adapted  fbr  prac- 
tical and  effective  use.  The  volume  on  the  New  Ttstament  contains  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  lessons  for  the  "  class,"  and  forty-seven  for  the  "  desk,"  or 
tuperin  ten  dent  The  volume  on  the  Oh)  Testament  contains  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  lessons;  and  in  each  series  we  finil  a  weslth  of  thought  and  fuToesa  of 
annotation,  and  a  careful  system  that  can  only  be  tlio  result  of  much  hard  tabor 
by  one  whose  enthusiasm  was  amply  sustained  by  his  ability. 

Tlie  other  book  to  which  reference  ia  made  above  is  "  Topics  t<x  Teachei^"* 
in  which  we  find  a  well-executed  endeavor  to  combine  the  substance  of  a  Bibla 
Encycloptedia,  s  Concordance,  and  Text-Book  in  one  systematic  work,  and  m 
arranged  that  teachers,  scholars,  or  readers  can  study  and  conault  its  pagea 
with  profit  and  pleasure.  Vol.  I,  treats  of  Nature  and  Man ;  Vol.  II.  of  Ait 
and  Religion.  The  discussion  of  eubjects  is  luch  as  to  give  a  completeneaa  to 
each,  and  to  supply  the  lack  of  an  extensive  library,  so  that  the  perton  wbo 
possesses  the  book  will  have  in  compact  form  all  essential  information  on  Qm 
topics  under  investigation.  We  are  free  to  say  that  these  books  please  us  better 
than  any  we  have  ever  seen. 

This  Jubilee  year  of  the  I^lgrims  ia,  and  very  properly  should  be,  abatKUnt 
in  literature  bearing  upon  their  history  and  chun:h  polity.  Onr  own  pagea  b«ar 
evidence  of  this,  and  so  do  the  columiu  of  our  denominational  paper*.    A  aeriea 

1  The  Class  and  ths  Desk,  a  Manual  fur  Sunday  School  TsMbers.  By  Jaxh 
Coupes  Gnir.  London :  James  Sangster  &  Co.  S  vols,  (sold  sepuvlely],  13no. 
pp.  292,  294.    S  l.TS  per  volume.    For  sale  by  E.  Shuts,  40  Winter  Street, 

'  Topics  for  Teachers,  a  MsDoal  for  Aligisters,  Bible  Class  Leaders,  and  Sunder 
School  Teachers.  By  James  Cdkpgb  Gkat.  London  :  Elliot  Slock,  a  vols.  ISno. 
pp.  389, 303.    S  3.00,    For  bbIb  by  E.  Shute,  40  Winter  Street. 
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of  articles  by  Rer.  Dr.  Dexter,  originally  printed  in  the  Congregationalist  and 
Recorder,  entitled  "*  The  Church  Politj  of  the  Pilgrims  the  Polity  of  the  New 
Testament,"  has  been  published  in  a  neat  little  volume  by  the  Congregational 
Publishing  Society,  and  we  are  glad  to  recommend  it  as  a  compact,  and  at  the 
same  time  comprehensive  and  clear,  presentadon  of  the  subject,  and  its  thorough 
perusal  cannot  fail  to  be  a  positive  benefit  to  those  Congregationalists  —  and 
they  are  too  numerous  —  who  are  ignorant  of  many  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  their  denomination.  Hon.  R.  A.  Chapman,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  furnishes  an  admirable  introduction  to  the  book,  in  which 
in  his  lucid  style  he  enunciates  some  vital  truths  bearing  upon  the  relations  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible  to  man's  civil  and  religious  freedom  and  elevation,  and  thus, 
to  Congregationalism  as  a  system.  And  here  we  heartily  praise  the  Pilffrim 
Memoranda  edited  by  Dr.  Dexter,  copies  of  which  have  been  sent,  we  believe,  to 
all  our  clergymen.  It  is  a  Chronological  Glance  at  Prominent  Facts  of  Interest y  in 
connection  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  their  History^  and  gives  in  the  compass 
of  a  few  pages  what  has  heretofore  been  scattered  through  many,  and  some  of 
them  very  rare  books.  The  denomination  and  the  public  are  under  obligations 
to  Dr.  Dexter  for  thus  giving  a  portion  of  the  results  of  his  thorough  investiga- 
tions into  our  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history.  It  is  fortunate  there  are  some  men 
whose  tastes  and  facilities  combined  enable  them  to  pursue  such  studies,  else 
history  would  be  but  ^'  confusion  worse  confounded." 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  our  Western  friends  so  much  in  earnest  to  gather  fruit 
lor  posterity,  the  experiences  and  reminiscences  of  the  early  settlers  of  their  own 
region.  The  Firelands  Pioneer^  has  reached  its  tenth  volume,  a  well-filled 
pamphlet  of  119  pages,  embellished  with  a  fine  steel  engraving  of  Daniel  Tilden, 
M.  D.,  one  of  the  Western  Reserve  Pioneers.  Every  antiquarian  will  find  much 
of  interest  and  value  in  this  unpretending  record. 

•  A  NEW  edition  —  the  seventh  —  of  **  Sabbath  Songs  for  Children's  Worship  "  * 
it  good  evidence  that  this  is  proving  itself  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  multitude 
<^  Sabbath-school  singing-books.  It  has  less  of  trash  and  more  of  merit  than  any 
book  of  its  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  both  words  and  tunes  will 
stand  the  test  of  hard  usage,  besides  which  it  has  many  new  features  of  decided 
merit  which  give  it  peculiar  claims  to  approbation. 

**  The  Art  Review,''  intended  to  be  an  exponent  of  art  for  the  people,  is  a 
▼ery  creditable  quarterly  Lwued  at  Chicago,  and  sent  to  us  through  the  courtesy 
of  L.  A.  Elliot,  of  this  city,  a  popular  dealer  in  engrarings  and  works  of  art  — 
^  The  AVllliams  Review,"  published  in  the  interests  of  Williams  College,  is  well 
.edited  and  beautifully  printed.  The  number  before  us  contains  articles  by 
President  Hopkins,  Professor  A.  L.  Perry,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Professor  W. 

1  The  Firelands  Pioneer.  Pablished  by  the  Firelands  Historical  Society,  at  their 
Rooms  in  Whittlesey  Building,  Norwalk,  Ohio.  Sandusky,  Ohio.  1870.  Vol  X.  pp. 
119.    50  cents. 

'  Sabbath  Songs  for  Children's  Worship.  By  LBOKAaD  Mjuuhall,  Jobjt  C.  Pboc- 
TER,  and  Samuel  Burxham.    Boston :  Lee  and  Sbepard. 
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R.  Dimmock,  and  hiteresting  miacellaneoua  matter. — '*  The  Manoal  of  tlie  First 
Congregational  Church  in  Franklin,  Mass,  (organized  Februaiy  16,  1738),"  is 
a  model  for  imitation  in  its  arrangement,  oompletenesa,  and  typography.    We 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  one  more  pleasing  in  all  the  essentials  <^  such  a 
book.     Why  will  not  all  our  churches  secnre  proper  mannalsp  not  oaly  tliat 
they  may  have  in  compact  form  the  prominent  points  in  their  history,  bat  also 
for  simple  convenience  ?  —  ^  The  Manual  of  the  First  Church  in  New  HaTen, 
Conn.,"  just   issued,  enters  rather  more  into  detail  than  the  one  above  meii^- 
tioned,  and  is  very  satisfactory  in  all  its  parts.  —  ^  A  Memorial  of  Deacon  Sam-? 
uel  W.  Boanlman   (born  November  27,  1789,  died  May  IS,  1870),"  baa 
prepared  by  his  son,  Rev.  S.  W.  Boardman,  i>.  d.  ;  it  is  a  filial  tribute  to 
who  labored  earnestly  for  peace  among  men.  —  A  good  book  for  tihe 
ily  and  the   Sabbath  school  is  "  The  Steps  of  Jesus,"  a  narrative  harmony 
of  the  four  Evangelists,  in  the  words  of  the  authorized  version,  by  Robert  Mufr* 
priss.    For  those  who  desire  to  see  the  '*  harmony  "  of  Gospel  narrativet  tkit 
little  book  is  excellent ;  our  only  remark  is  that  no  '*  harmony  "  or  arrangement 
or  compilation,  or  commentary  should  be  allowed  to  diminish  our  reading  of  the 
Bible  itself.    Published  by  M.  W.  Dodd.     75  cents.     For  sale  by  £.  Shnte, 
40  Winter  Street  —  A  good  map  of  Palestine  is  very  helpful  in  the  study  ol 
the  New  Testament.    Rev.  W.  L.  Gage,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  carefully  pro- 
pared  a  RELIEF  map  which  shows  the  surface  of  the  country  around  about  tho 
Holy  City,  and  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  topography  of  that  sacred  region  than 
any  simple  projection  upon  paper  could  possibly  do.    By  remitting  one  dollar 
to  the  author,  as  above,  any  one  can  secure  this  map  in  frame,  9  X  11»  in  good 
condition  and  without  further  cost.  —  As  the  successive  numbers  of  Hurd  and 
Houghton's  edition  of  **  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary  "  have  iippeared,  we  have  ex- 
pressed our  hearty  praise  of  its  superior  excellence,  and  in  so  many  different 
ways  that  whatever  we  may  now  say  will  only  be  in  the  line  of  repetition.    The 
great  work  now  draws  near  completion,  and  it  will  be  an  honor  to  the  editors 
and  publishers.     The  rich  scholarship  of  Professor  Hackett  and  Ezra  Abbot  ia ' 
apparent  throughout  the  work,  and  so  many  and.  important  are  the  additions 
and  corrections  that  this  American  edition  must  and  should  take  precedence  of 
all  others.     The  typography  and  paper  are  admirable,  and  in  all  that  pertains 
to  a  standard  work  this  is  entitled  to  the  first  rank.    We  congratulate  editorsi 
publishers,  and  the  public  on  the  near  completion  of  the  book,  and  cordially  wiak 
that  a  copy  could  be  in  every  house  in  the  land  for  reference  and  study. 
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Iif  our  April  iwoe,  pages  826,  827,  are  Bome  extracts  from  a  commanication  by 
the  Bey.  John  A.  Vinton,  in  relation  to  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  He  says 
^  that  no  landing  was  effected  on  what  is  now  prondly  called  *  Forefathers  Day/ 
except  for  purposes  of  exploration.**  And  again,  *'but  there  was  no  such  affair 
as  has  commonly  been  imagined  to  have  taken  place  on  the  21st  or  22d  of 
December,  1620.''  Others  have  made  the  statement  publicly  of  late  that  the 
Pilgrims  did  not  land  on  the  11th  (21  st)  of  December.  We  refer  to  this  matter 
to  affirm  our  conviction  that  the  usage  is  well  founded,  and  that  according  to 
unirersal  custom,  in  all  analogous  cases,  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  was  on 
December  21st,  1620,  or  that  event  has  no  date.  The  ten  men  selected  and 
^  of  themselves  willing  to  undertake  it ''  did  land  that  day,  and  explore,  and 
were  well  pleased,  and  returned  to  the  ship  with  the  good  news ;  and  as  soon  as 
possible  went  back  to  the  work  of  laying  out  streets  and  erecting  temporary 
dwellings ;  and  not  until  the  31st  of  March  were  dU  placed  on  shore.  But  then 
they  had  their  comfortable  dwellings,  and  much  of  their  summer's  crop  planted. 
EDid  not  the  Pilgrims  landed  until  then?  Must  they  all  have  been  on  shore 
before  they  can  be  said  to  have  been  in  possession  ?  We  celebrate  our  inde- 
pendence on  the  4th  of  July,  going  back  to  1776,  but  had  we  achieved  it  ?  Not 
a  tithe  as  nearly  as  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  the  21st.  Those  ten  men  were  the 
Pilgrims,  if  any  ten  could  have  been.  No  more  were  needed,  surely,  to  rep- 
resent all.  They  settled  the  question  of  their  future  home  on  that  memorable 
day,  and  no  other  day  is  like  it  in  all  our  wonderful  history,  and  let  none  hesitate 
to  observe  it  from  any  fear  of  a  mistake  in  the  day.  They  must  be  strangely 
credulous  and  inconsiderate  persons  who  have  ''commonly  imagined"  that  all 
the  men,  women,  and  children,  sick  and  inffrm,  of  the  Mayflower  were  huddled 
upon  that  bare  rock,  and  were  lefl  upon  that  bleak  shore,  without  shelter  or 
protection,  until  houses  could  be  built  They  must  be  few  who  have  ever 
dreamed  such  folly.  When  Colonel  Fremont,  with  his  few  untrained  and  un- 
uniformed  soldiers  took  possession  of  California,  and  set  up  the  stars  and  stripes, 
that  was  (he  day  when  our  Government  took  possession,  but  not  a  single  civil 
officer  was  there.  We  firmly  believe  in  Forefathers*  Day,  the  21st  of  December, 
the  day  when  the  Pilgrims  made  their  explorations  in  the  harbor,  set  their  feet 
upon  the  historic  rock,  surveyed  the  hills  and  valleys  of  **  Patuxet,"  and  decided 
upon  their  future  hotee. 

In  the  same  communication  there  is  an  error  —  of  the  type,  probably  —  in  the 
date  of  the  signing  of  the  "compact."  It  was  on  the  11th  of  November,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  copies  we  have  seen,  and  not  on  the  15th. 

In  closing  this  volume  of  the  Quarterly,  the  Editors  feel  justified  in  asking  the 
attention  of  their  patrons  to  the  variety  and  excellence  of  the  articles  published 
in  its  pages  during  the  year.  They  believe  that  every  article  has  been  not  only 
of  interest,  but  of  direct  value  to  the  denomination,  and  largely  to  the  public, 
whfle  in  statistics,  biography,  and  historical  memoranda  it  has  fully  sustained  its 
peculiar  and  honorable  reputation.   It  has  been  the  aim,  and  will  be  increasingly 
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ALT0!7,  TH.,  lut  Charrb.  Jalr  SO,  60 

BBOWNSDALB,  Minn.,  Joly  81, 12 

CHEROKEE,  lo..  15  memben. 

CHICAGO,  111.  (Hollud). 

CHIPPEWA,  Wis.,  Sept.  7,  Memorial  Church,  18 

mem  ben. 
DOCGLAfl,  Minn.,  Aug.  27, 12  mcnben. 
XLLSWORTH,  Kan. 
BRIE,  Til..  Joly  11. 
HER.*«EY,  Mich.,  Jaly  24, 8  memben. 
LAKEVILLB,  Jo.,  July  11, 12  memben. 
LUDINOTON,  Mich. 
MARSn FIELD,  Mo.,  Ang.  5.  6  memben. 
NBWINGTON,  N.  H.,  Sept.  8, 16  memben. 
ORIENT,  To..  June  19,  5  memben. 
OSAWKBB,  Kan. ,  June  16, 25  memben. 
OTLET,  To..  July  10, 10  memben. 
PARKER,  Kan. 
PATRIOT  ^near>,  Ohio. 
SENECA,  Mo. ,  6  memben. 
WEST  INDRPENDENCE.  Ohio,  18  memben. 
WOODLAND,  CaL,  Jmie  22, 18  memben. 


tiy  in  Monroe.  To.«  Amr. 
miUam  W.  WVwdwoirth, 


MUriBTEBS  OBSAnrSD. 
1870. 


BA8C0M,  GEORGE  S. 
try  in  Odell,  III. 


to  the  work  of  the  Minis- 
June  29.    Sermon  by  Her. 


Flardi  Baaeom,  n.  d.,  of  Hinsdale. 

CAMERON,  JAMES,  to  the  woric  of  the  Ministrr  in 
BUincharfl,  Me.,  June  16.  Sermon  by  Rer. 
Lrander  S.  Coao,  of  BrownTtUe.  Ordaining 
Prayer  by  Rpt.  Francis  N.  Peloobet,  of  A(- 
tleborough,  Mass. 

CHAMPLIN,  OUTER  T.,  to  the  work  of  the  Min- 
istry in  Fairmoant,  Minn.,  July  10.  Ser- 
mon by  Rer.  Richart  Hall,  of  St  Paol. 

CODINGTON,  GRORGE  S.,  oTer  the  Ch.  in  Laron, 
III.,  July  1,  Sermon  by  Ber.  N.  A.  Prentiss, 
of  La  Salle.  Ordaining  Pnyer  by  Rer.  H. 
Tallette  Warren,  of  GrmnTllle. 

CROSS,  W.  n.,oTertheCh.inTomah,  Wis.,JaBa 
29.  Sermon  l>y  Ber.  Nathan  C.  ChapAn,  of 
La  Crosse. 

XTANS,  DANIEL  A^  orer  the  Welsh  Congl  Ch. 
in  Aodenreld,  Penn.,  June  19. 

YULLERTON,  JBREMIAH  B.,  to  the  woric  of  the 
Ministry  in  Comherlaod  MUla.  Westbrook, 
Maine,  Sept.  8.  Sermon  by  Ber.  J<rfin  O. 
FVke.  n.  n.,  of  Batti.  OrdsJning  Pnyer  Ytj 
Ber.  Henry  O  Tliayer,  of  Woolwich. 

GILBEBT,  UENRT  B.,  to  the  work  of  the  Mhilstrx 
in  PoCterrilkp,  Pa.,8ept.6.  Sermon  by  Rer. 
Bdwari  Tayior,  ^.'^.^fs^  BIngliamtoo,  N.  T. 
OrdMainff  Prayer  by  Ber.  Samnd  JohnsoB, 
of  Newark  Tallsy,  N.  T. 

HALL.  BUSHEL  T.,  orer  the  Ch.  in  Pittstori, 
Tt.,  Sept.  8.  Sermon  by  Ber.  George  L. 
Walker,  ».  n. ,  of  New  Havem,  iUmu.  Onlalo- 
lag  Pnyer  bj  Ber.  AUaee  Walker, ».  ».,  of 
Walliagtwtf. 


8.  Sermon  bj  Bar. 
,  of  Oflnnell. 

HOTT,  JAMES  P.,  om  the  Ch.  in  Sherman, 
Conn.,  July  28.  Sermon  by  Ber.  J.  B. 
Bonar,  of  New  Mtlfhrd.  Ordaining  Prayer 
by  Rer.  William  H.  Dean,  of  Bridgewmter. 

JACKSON,  GEORGB  H.,  to  the  work  of  the  Min- 
istrr in  New  Orleans,  La.,  June  25.  Sermon 
by  Rer.  John  Turner,  of  Ifew  Orleans. 

JAMBS,  N.  B.,  to  the  work  of  the  Ministry  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  Jnne  25.  Sermon  bj  Ber. 
John  Tomer,  of  New  Orleans. 

JBWETT,  HENRT  B.,  to  the  work  of  the  Ministry 
in  Redwood,  Cal.,  July  12.  Sermon  by  Rer. 
E.  G.  Beckwith,  of  San  Franrisro.  Ordain- 
ing Pnyer  by  Rer.  George  Mooar,  B.  d.,  of 
Oakknd. 

JONES,  ENOCH,  to  the  work  of  tha  Mlnittry  In 
,  Ohio. 

KINGSBUBT,  BDWABD  P'j^ovvr  the  Ch.  la  Don- 
stable,  Mass.,  June  22.  Sermon  \n  Ber. 
Eden  B.  Foster,  d.  n.,  of  Lowell.  Ordaining 
Pnyer  by  Rer.  Leonard  Luce,  of  Westlbrd. 

LBATITT,  JONATHAN  G..  orer  the  Chnrrhes  in 
Patten  and  Island  Falls,  Me.,  Jnne  27.  Ser- 
mon by  Rer.  Horace  James,  of  LowaU,  MaM. 

LOGAN,  ROBERT  W. .  to  the  work  of  Um  Mhilstiy 
in  Bmnswick,  Ohio,  Aug  80.  Sermon  by 
Ber.  William  II.  Brinkerhoff,  of  Pierpont 

MAT,  OSCAB  G.,  orer  the  Ch.  In  ManeiUea,  HL, 
Jnne  21.  Sermon  by  Mr.  Oeorga  8.  Cod- 
ington, of  Lacon. 

SPAULDING,  WILLIAM  A.,  orer  the  Ch.  fai  New- 
castle.  Me.,  Aug.  0.  Sermon  by  Ber.  W^il- 
liam  H.  Barbour,  D.  D.,  of  Bangor  Seminary. 
Ordaining  Pnyer  by  Ber.  Charles  Pafckard, 
of  Waldoborongh. 

TBLLBB,  HENBT  W.,  orer  the  Ch.  la  Essex, 
Conn.,  Jnhr  7.  Sermon  by  Ber.  Zahnon  B. 
Burr,  of  Weston. 

WIN80B,  BICHABD,  to  the  work  of  the  MIntetry 
in  Medway  Tillage,  Mam.  Sermon  by  Ber. 
Lnther  H.  Gnttck,  of  Hartfard,  Conn.  Or- 
daining Pnyer  l>y  Rrr,  N.  G.  Clark, ».  D.,of 
Boston.  A  missionary  to  tha  Mahwtta  flsld* 


BABBAH,  CHABLB8  a,  to  At  Viik  «r  At 


MDnfTEBS  mTAIUD. 

1870. 

BABNABD,  Ber.  PLINT  F.,  mm  the  Ch.  in 
hampton,  Mass.,  Jnne  80.  Sermon  by 
Gonlon  Hall,  n.  n.,  of  Northampton.  In- 
stalUiv  Prayer  by  Ber.  Jofaa  H.  BMiee,  of 
Unntlngton. 

BABTEAU,  Ber.  SIDNET,  ofvr  the  Ch.  hi 
brota,  Minn.,  Jnne  28.  Sermon  by 
WllHam  B.  Dada,  of  Lake  Cfty. 

BOABDMAN,  Ber.  JO<«BPH,  orer  the  WsM  ComH 
Ch.  hi  Drarnt,  Mass.,  Sept.  1.  Sermon  pf 
Ber.  John  M.  Greene,  of  Lowell.  iBStaDtof 
Prayer  by  Ber.  Bdsa  B.  WmUm,  ».»>,  m 
LowilL 
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BONAR,  Kerr.  J.  B.,  OTer  the  Cb.  in  New  BffUford, 
Conn.,  Jane  80.  8ermon  by  Ber.  Darid 
Mordock,  n.  d.,  of  New  Haren.  Installing 
Prayer  by  Rer.  Daniel  D.  T.  McLaughlin,  of 
Morris. 

CLARK,  ReT.  ANSON,  orer  the  Ch.  in  West  Salem, 
Wis.,  Aug.  24.  Sermon  by  Rer.  Enos  J. 
Montague,  of  Oconomowoc. 

CLARK,  Rer.  T.  J.,  orer  the  Ch.  in  Northfleld, 
Mass.,  Aug.  17.  Sermon  by  the  Rer.  George 
Lyman,  of  South  Amherst.  Inst^Jliug  Prayer 
by  Rer.  Henry  B.  Hooker,  n.  n.,  of  Boston. 

FRINK,  ReT.  B.  MKRRILL,  over  the  1st  Cong-b 
Ch.  in  Saco,  Me. ,  June  80.  Sermon  by  Rer. 
Samuel  Harris,  d.  n.,  of  Bowdoin  College. 

OATLORD,  Rer.  JOSEPH  F.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Worthington,  Mass.,  Aug.  8.  Sermon  by 
Rer.  Gordon  Hall,  n.  d.,  of  Northampton. 
Installing  Prayer  by  Rer.  John  H.  Bisbee,  of 
Huntington. 

ORAT,  Rer.  D.  B.,  over  the  2d  Ch.  in  Oakland 
Point,  Cal.,  Aug.  9.  Sermon  by  Rer.  Eli 
Corwin,  of  San  Francisoo. 

GREENE,  ReT.  JOHN  M.,  OTer  the  Ch.  in  Lowell, 
Mass.,  July  20.  Sermon  by  Rer.  Eden  B. 
Foster,  D.  d.,  of  Lowell.  Installing  Prayer 
by  R«T.  John  P.  CleaTeland,  n.  D.,  of  Ips- 
wich. 

HOLMES,  ReT.  HENRT  M.,  OTer  the  Ch.  in  Ben- 
son, Vt.,  June  2S.  Sermon  by  Rer.  Milton 
L.  SeTeranoe,  of  Orwell. 

KNOUSE,  ReT.  WILLIAM  H.,  OTcr  the  Ch.  in 
Beep  Water,  Conn.,  July  28.  Sermon  by 
ReT.  F.  N.  Zabriskie,  p.d.,  of  ClaTerack, N.Y. 
Installing  Prayer  by  ReT.  Salmon  McCall,  of 
Saybrook. 

LYMAN.  ReT.  ALBERT  J.,  OTer  the  Ist  Ch  in 
Milford,  Conn.,  Sept.  7.  Sermon  by  ReT. 
OliTer  E.  Daggett,  d.  d.,  of  Yale  College. 
Installing  Prayer  by  Rct.  Leonard  Bacon, 
D.  D.,  of  New  HaTen. 

MOREHOUSE,  Rct.  DARIUS  A.,  OTcr  the  Ch.  in 
Essex,  Mass.  Sermon  by  ReT.  Eden  B.  Fos- 
ter, D,  D.,  of  Lowell. 

MORRILL,  ReT.  STEPHEN  S.,  OTer  the  Ch.  in 
Henniker,  N.  H.,  Sept.  1.  Sermon  by  ReT. 
Frederick  D.  Ayer,  of  Concord.  Installing 
Prayer  by  ReT,  John  K.  Young,  d.  d.,  of 
Hopkinton. 

SLEEPER,  ReT.  WILLIAM  T.,  OTer  the  Ch.  in 
Sherman,  Me.,  June  28.  Sermon  by  ReT. 
Horace  James,  of  Lowell,  Mass.  Installing 
Prayer  by  ReT.  Franklin  D.  Austin,  of 
Presqne  Isle. 

SMITH,  ReT.  I  REM  W.,  OTer  the  Ch.  in  Tolland, 
Mans.  Sermon  by  ReT.  Ellas  H.  Richardson, 
of  Westfield. 

STRONG,  ReT.  J.  H.,  OTer  the  Ch.  in  Soquel,  Cal. 

WAINWRIGHT,  ReT.  GEORGE  W.,  oTer  the  Ch. 
in  Chippewa,  Wis., Sept  7.  Sermon  by  ReT. 
A.  0.  Star,  of  Menomonee. 


CLARK.  Bar.  EDWABB  W.,  fron  th«  Ch.  la 
GlmDOiit,  N.  H.,  JoiM  a. 

DODGE,  Rer.  BENJAMIN,  fktjm  tli*  Ch.  te  NofA 
Abington,  Maas.,  Junt  29. 

nSK,  Ser.  PBRRIN  B.,  from  the  Ch.  MFMdwm, 
Tt.,  Angnst  1. 

HAZEN,  BeT.  HBNBT  A.,  Ihmi  tfa*  Ch.  fai  Igrma, 
N.  H.,  Sept.  8. 

HOWARD,  Ber.  BOWLANB,  Ihmi  Iha  Ch.   fn. 
Fannington,  Me.,  Aug.  9. 

MOOAB,  Rer.  GEORGE,  i>.  d.,  from  tha  lit  Ch.  te 
Oakland,  GaL,  Aog.  4. 

NORTHRUP,  Rer.  BENNET  F.,  from  th«  Ch.  hi 
Griswold,  Conn.,  Juno  28. 

PARKER,  Rct.  ALEXANDER,  Ihmi  fb*  Ch.  ia 
NeTada  City,  Gal.,  Sept. 

RAY,  Rer.  BBNJAMIN  F.,ft<am  «faiCh.ki  Hav^ 

ford,  Tt.,  July  11. 

RICHARDS,  R«T.  GEORGE,  frtim  thi  Irt  Ch.  ki 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Aug* 

ROOT,  Rer.  EDWARD  W.,  from  tha  Ch.  ta  WmI- 
erly,  R.  I.,  June  80. 

SWALLOW,  Rer.  JOSEPH  B.,  from  ttM  Ch.  Im 
Groton,  Codd.,  Jime  28. 

THACHER,  Rer.  ISAIAH  0.,  from  ttM  Ch.  1m 
Glouceater,  Mass.,  Aog.  18. 

TUPPER,  Rer.  MARTYN,  from  tha  Ch.  in  HuA^ 

wick,  Mass.,  Sept.  1. 

WHITTLESBY,  Rer.  BLI^IA,  from  ttM  Ch.  hi 
Waterfooiy,  Conn.,  Jidy  14. 

WICKES,  Ber.  THOMAS,  d.  d..  from  ttM  Ch.  In 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  24. 

WILLIAMS,  ReT.  CHARLES  H.  S.,  from  ttM  Ch.  la 
Conoocd,  Maaa.,  Juna  2L 


HKISTEBS  DISMISSED. 

1870. 

BACON.  ReT.  JAMES  M.,  from  the  Ch.  in  Essex, 
Mass.,  June  80. 

BINGHAM,  ReT.  JOEL  S.,  n.  n.,  from  the  Ch.  in 
East  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  6. 

BRADFORD,  ReT.  DANA  B.,  from  the  1st  Ch.  in 
Randolph,  Vt. 


MIHISTEB8  XASBISD. 

1870. 

BUTTON — SWEET.  In  Anbomdale,  Maaa.,  Sept, 
24,  ReT  Horace  Dutton,  of  Northboroug;h, 
to  Miss  Martha  G.  Sweet. 

EYANS  —  ROBERTS.  In  New  York,  July  28, 
ReT.  Daniel  A.  ETans,  of  Andenreid,  Pa.,  to 
Miss  Margaret  Roberts,  of  LiTerpool,  Bn|p- 
land. 

HADLEY  —  PAGE.  In  Meredith,  N.  H.,  March 
29,  ReT.  James  B.  Hadley,  of  Gampton,  to 
Miss  Elisa  M.  Page,  of  Lowell,  Mass. 

HOOD  —  CLARK.  In  Parma,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  8,  R«t. 
George  A.  Hood,  of  Chester,  Pa.,  to  Bfias 
Mary  E.  Clark,  of  Parma. 

HOOKER  —  AT  WATER.  In  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  R«t. 
Edward  T.  Hooker,  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  to 
Miss  Susan  G.  Atwater,  of  Brooklyn. 

LEWIS  — HURD.  In  Bristol,  Conn.,  Jane  21, 
Rot.  BTerett  E.  Lewis,  of  Bethel,  Tt.,  to 
Miia  Ellen  A.  Hard,  of  Bristol. 

MAGOUN  —  EARLE.  In  Waterbary,,Conn.,  JnW 
6,  Rot.  George  F.Magnan.n.  n./of  Grinneu, 
lo.,  to  Miss  Elinbeth  Earle.  of  Waterfoory. 

MERRILL  —  MERRILL.  In  Washington,  D.  C, 
Sept.  6,  ReT.  Charles  H.  Merrill,  of  HaTer- 
hUl,  N.  H.,  to  MlM  Laura  H.  MarriU,  of 
Washington. 

RYDER  —  BUSHNELL.  In  Oberlin.  Ohio,  June 
^  ReT.  William  H.  Ryder,  of  Watertowa, 

Wis.,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Boshnell. 

SPAULDING  —  DAVIDSON.    InBoeksport, 
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TWEfDf G  —  OUDLKT.    la 


K.  T.,  A^f. 


S,  KflfT.  WiDiHB  H.  y 

Mo.,  to  MiM  Maty  ▲.  JftekaoB,  or 

WnraOK  —  SA!ffOE]>.    laMcdvay, 

7,  Bcr.  Uelwf^  WImw,  to  Mki  May 
ta4,oriled^7. 


1870. 

ADAM9,  RcT.  SOLOMOV,  in  Anbvntek, 
Joly  ao,  acvd  73  jmn. 

CLAQGETT,  Kpt.  wnXIAM,  in  WMhingtoa,  X. 
U..  A^f.  X,  acvd  74  jwn. 

ORAT.  Rrr.  A.  R.,  ia  Covcntsry,  Tt.,  A«f. 

HAND,  Rrr.  UCHARD  C,  ia  Bcooklja,  L.  L,  afed 

LORD,  Rrr.  XATHAX,  >.  »^  la  Haaafvr,  5.  H., 
zSepc»,a«cd7Sj«an. 

MORSE,  RpT.  GR05TCC0R  C,  la  Kaporia,  Kan., 
July  13.  seed  Uymn. 

PAGB,  Rrr  M.  B.,  In  Xaahoa,  los  SvpC  6,  ^tA 


PATRICK,  Rrr.  JOSEPH  HOinn.  in  Wc 
too,  Mafli.,  Jane  Id,  afed  7% 


»!n[L  RflfT.  PHILO  C,  la 

Scrcift. 

,  Ear.  ISAAC,  la 
.,jMe»,afed88 


CUcafO,  DL, 


1870. 

ATBRT,  Mx«.  ELIZABETH  B.,  wifc  oT  Ear 
fa  JaekaoaTflle,  Flk,  SepC  1. 

CEASE,  Mfs. ,  wife  or  the  late  EifT. 

W.,  in  Hart,  Mich.,  SepC  7. 

CE08S,  Mfs.  FRANCES  A.  J.,  wifc  or  Rcr. 
W.,  as  Haatptoa  Beach,  X.  H.,  Jaly  », 

60  jean. 

DATEXPOET,  Mrs.  EUEABETH.  vifi  of  the 
Rrr.  fniljai.  in  Wiathrop,  Ma. 

GALLUP,  Mn.  EMILT  T..  wi*  or  Rrr.  JaaMa 
fai  Madlma,  Cona  ,  M^  S,  •Cxi  iO  yean 

8AXT0RD,  Mn.  CAROLINE  W.,  wifc  of 
Eaoch,  ia  Rayahaai,  Maae.,  Sept.  U, 


A., 


8TRATT05.  Mn.  MART  S.,  wifc  of  Rer. 
P.,  ia  MorrlB.  IlL,  8epC  2,  ^ed  M 

8TURGB3S,  Mn.  MART,  wife  of  Rrr. 
E.,  io  Machia«,  Me.,  Jofy  4,  a^ca  25 

WATT?.  Mn  SARAH  J.,  wifc  of  Rrr  \jjmui 
ia  BariMl,  Tt.,  Jaly  M,  afled  a  yean. 

WRIGHT,  Mn.  SARAH,  wife  of  the  late 
Pens,  ia  Povnal,  Me.,  Joaa  10, 

J 
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AMERICAN  CONGREGATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  accessions  to  the  shelves  and  tables  and  floor  of  the  JJlhnry  hvre  been  lai^ 
and  valuable  since  the  annual  meeting.  Throagb  the  kindness  and  patient  eflbrts  of 
Samuel  Burnham,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  the  remnants  of  a  theological  library  onoe  belongs 
ing  to  the  Cheshire  (N.  H.)  Theological  Institute  have  been  donated  to  the  Associaiion 
by  the  surviving  members  of  the  Institute.  There  were  575  volumes,  many  of  them  of 
decided  value,  numerous  pamphlets,  and  all  useful  here.  With  these  came  a  nnmber  of 
valuable  works  from  the  private  library  of  Rev.  Z.  S.  Barstow,  d.  d.,  of  Keene,  N.  H. 
From  many  sources  smaller  acquisitions  have  been  secured.  These  all  have  an  intrinsic 
worth,  and  every  one  is  a  new  appeal  fon  the  speedy  erection  of  the  CongregatiOBal 
House.  There  is  now  no  convenient  opportunity  fDr  arranging  the  books  and  pamphleti, 
so  as  to  make  them  the  most  useful,  nor  is  our  building  as  completely  fire^proof  as  the 
increasing  value  of  this  Library  absolutely  demands. 

The  Directors  of  this  Association  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  mak* 
ing  the  most  of  the  remainder  of  this  Memorial  Year,  in  securing  liberal  oflferings  for 
*TaB  CoNGREOATioNAL  House/'  As  it  is  to  be  a  denominational  house,  it  is  to  be 
reasonably  supposed  that  all  of  the  denomination  will  wish  to  have  a  share  in  its  erec- 
tion; Movements  are  now  in  progress  to  raise,  in  Boston  and  immediate  vicinity,  by 
large  subscriptions,  at  least  $  100,000  in  addition  to  the  $66,000  now  at  command. 
Outside  of  this  limited  circle  it  is  earnestly  requested  that  all  our  Congregational 
churches  will  take  up  one  generous  and  general  collection ;  and  for  many  reasons  this 
year  seems  the  fitting  time,  even  though  it  may  not  be  every  way  the  most  convenient 
time.  The  Directors,  by  unanimous  vote,  have  decided  to  address  the  pastors  of  all  our 
churches,  entreating  them  to  preach  on  the  third  Sabbath  of  November,  the  20th,  on 
some  subject  suggested  by  this  Memorial  Tear,  especially  presenting  the  great  and 
pressing  importance  of  the  Congregational  House  now,  and  arranging  for  a  collection 
or  subscription  in  this  behalf  at  that  time.  This  day  is  chosen  chiefly  because  it  ia 
within  one  day  —  the  21  st  —  of  the  exact  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  "Compact," 
in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  the  great  event  in  the  history  of  that  extraordinary 
company.  That  little  instrument  is,  confessedly,  the  germ  of  every  constitution  which 
recognizes  a  civil  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people.  It  is  more 
than  desired  that  every  pastor  will  regard  this  invitation  as  especially  directed  to  him. 
Every  facility  will  be  aflbrded  him  for  the  intelligent  presentation  of  the  subject  to  hia 
people,  that  is  in  the  power  of  the  undersigned.  If  by  any  means  the  time  named  can- 
not be  thus  used,  it  is  hoped  that  before  the  3l8t  of  March,  1871,  when  our  Memorial 
Year  will  end,  —  as  on  that  day,  1621,  the  last  of  the  Pilgrims  left  the  cabin  of  the  May- 
flower, —  this  subject  will  be  presented,  and  a  hearty  response  will  be  made.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  that  any  church,  small  or  large,  rich  or  poor,  could  excuse  itself,  or  ask  to 
be  excused,  from  one  contribution  for  this  national,  general,  Congregational  object,  of 
value  to  all,  and  in  which  all  will  want  to  bear  a  part  If  those  on  whom  rests  the 
chief  responsibility  of  directing  in  relation  to  this  building  seem  to  any  oife  too  urgent, 
it  is  only  because  their  position  compels  them  to  see  the  great  need  of  such  a  bnilding, 
and  that  the  time  has  fully  come  when  Congregationalists  throughout  the  land  shonid 
join  heart  and  hand,  saying,  "  let  us  rise  up  and  build.''  ,  Each  church  will  please  con- 
sider itself  especially  called  upon  and  appealed  to  for  that  "  one  generous  contri- 
bution," and  also  that  the  way  will  be  open  for  a  repetition  of  this  appeal,  until  that 

one  generous  contribution  "  does  come.    For  any  further  particulars,  address 

ISAAC  P.  LANGWORTHY,  Cor.  Sec., 

40  Winter  J^reet,  Boston,  ifoit. 


(( 
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AMERICAN  CONGREGATIONAL  UNION. 


I318TBAD  of  sending  oat  to  the  churches  limply  an  Annual  Report  of  its  receipts  and 
operations,  the  Congregational  Union  has  this  year  issned  a  Manual  embracing,  with 
the  customary  Keport,  the  chief  matters  of  interest  connected  with  its  work.  This  Man- 
ual gives  in  detail  the  principles  on  which  the  affairs  of  the  Union  are  conducted,  and 
the  methods  adopted  to  attain  the  greatest  possible  security  as  to  permanent  results. 
No  pAins  have  been  spared  to  gire  to  our  legal  forms  the  highest  accuracy  and  excel- 
lence, and  the'  attention  of  business  men  is  especially  inyited  to  the  practical  workings 
of  this  Association.  The  Manaal  gives  also  the  list  of  churches  aided  in  the  erection  of 
thdr  houses  of  worship  ever  since  our  denomination  entered  systematically  upon  their 
work.  Including  what  was  accomplished  by  means  of  the  Albany  Fund,  we  have 
helped  to  build  671  sanctuaries, —  having  paid  ibr  this  purpose  $322,436.51. 

.  In  addition  to  this,  the  following  sums  have  been  paid  to  aid  in  erecting  honseB  of 
worship  since  May  1, 1870 :  — 
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Amity, 
Belle  Plain, 
Fort  Dodge, 


Jowdf 


New  Providence, 

Prairie  City, 

Webster  City, 

Plattsmouth, 

Eureka, 

Boulder, 

Mazzeppa, 

Essex, 

Greenville, 

Jersey  City, 

Brooklyn, 

Sherman, 


« 


(I 
« 
tt 


(special) 

iloan) 
special) 


Nebnuka, 

Kanaaa, 

Colorado  TerrUory, 

Minnewoia, 

Michi^n,      (loan) 

Louiwina, 

New  Jersey,  Hoan) 

New  Yorkf    (special) 

Maine, 

(special) 


tt 


$400.00 
400.00 
300.00 
105.00 
500.00 
196.00 
400.00 
400.00 
350.00 
500.00 
350.00 
200.00 
200.00 
500.00 

1,000.00 
500.00 
427.62 

$  6,728.68 
The  calls  for  assistance  are  multiplying,  and  are  already  in  excess  of  our  means.    We 
hope  that  the  interest  excited  in  the  principles  of  the  Pilgrims,  by  the  Jubilee  obser- 
Tances  of  the  present  year,  will  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  work  of  the  Union. 

The  special  objects  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  advance  by  the  Jubilee  offMngs 
affect,  more  or  less  directly,  the  Union  and  the  ends  which  it  seeks  to  promote.  A 
Congregational  House  will  give  a  centre  and  an  efficiency  to  the  denomination.  The 
present  and  prospective  demand  for  ministers  cannot  be  met  without  increased  endow- 
ments fur  oar  theological  seminaries.  And  there  is  no  other  obstacle  which  stands  so 
directly  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  the  Union  as  our  church  debts.  Those  who  are 
burdened  with  the  unpaid  bills  on  their  own  house  of  worship,  naturally  are  indisposed 
to  do  much  to  help  others  in  their  struggles  in  church-building.  The  Union,  therefore, 
has  a  peculiar  interest  in  having  all  church  debts  paid.  Still,  we  hope  that  the  special 
enterprises  of  this  Jubilee  year  will  not  divert  funds  from  our  treasury,  but  rather  indi- 
rectly help  on  our  work*    We  need  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  meet  the  exigencies 

of  this  year. 

Bat  Palmer,  d.  d.,  Corresponding  Secretary, 

49  Bible  House,  New  York. 

Christopher  Cushino,  Corretpondiny  Secretary, 

16  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Massachusetti. 

N.  A.  Calkiks,  Dreaswrer,  146  Grand  Street,  New  York. 
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AMKBtUAli   CtiVaUWAOOnJIl.   UxiOl*     . 

IhucK  or  KiMc^ 


EV." 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 


TO 


BUYERS  OF  BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 


\T%  %4iMkmt  ID  ovr  rtock  in  both  departmeiit*  of  onT  Wwi^—i » aW  fritk  giwi^ 
fhriliiiM  §ak  nmfamtmg  pfWBpcly  to  all  ovden  for  FirrTha  or  Sf  tfoaaryf  v«  ivipacl- 
It  tiM  coMiMMd  pmoaac*  of  BoiA-bsyeiv  fMienlly  thrMiilHMit  the  ematiy. 

TVBS,  ItUOLOaiCAI.   bTUDSXTS.   TKACREMS,   POBLIC  LIBBABIKS,  BOOK  CLCBI^ 

ia fwtitiiii, wiB ho wippliad at Iha to—M ■*<lwlt mte»,M hwtefaw.    Ovffacil' 


SVPPLT  OF  PUBLIC  LIBKAKIES 

Wo  givo  mcial  attoofkm  to  this  deputneat,  aa4  Lihrariaaa  aa4  rarchasiaf 
led  tocoi 


'  otptcially  iaviied  to  cociwpoad  with  nt.    As  alTuidaaf  a  ouich  asodtd  coavaaioBce  to  out 
walMoaoo  thatelofovoffy  aioath, 

W)t  Cibrars  BnUetin, 

MHag  B  caiafcWf  i—pawd  DsC  of  Bntks  iasoed  dariog  the  fworioas  moeths.  their  siie,  price,  aad  pah- 
SJtar  s  also  a  rlassiicd  SuaaMiy  of  the  aioio  iaiportaat  new  puMicatioae  ;  hri^  aoiireii  of  the  latest 
aad  ritart  auccs  oa  the  cnneat  literature  6t  the  miiath.  Pleuse  send  as  yoar  addivsa,  eadosaaf 
'«a  ceals to prapay  postafo,  aad  the  BmUttm  will  he  aiailed  to  you  rtfularly,  fitee  of  chaifai 


BOOKS    DELIVERED    FREE. 

«■  asod  Mipald,  to  aay  part  of  the  eoaafiy,  aay  hook  pahlished  ia  the  Uaited  Stateo  (eacep* 
t  wens),  eo  laesipl  of  the  lafwlaff  pnce. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  REUGIOUS  BOOKS, 

I  iicaifa»aie  pnaipily  rseeiTad  as  sooo  as  lasaed,  aad  all  standard  works  art  always  eo 
naafsaaeal  for  the  aapply  of 


aa  to  Auralsh  the  iasaes  of  aay  paMishfac  hraife,  ia  qaaatftiee  or  hy  the  eiacle  v«l' 

GENERAL  LITERATURE  i 


eo  the  aHMC  fosocable  irraM,  while  our  aasortaieat  of  GENERAL  LITERATURE  b  piohaMy  the 
iTo  ia  New  Kagjaad.    A  coaipiela  assunwiat  of  the  weU-kaowa 

RIVERSIDE    PUBLICATIONS 

Baid  It  Boaghtso,  of  New  York,  aad  H.  O.  Booghtoo  k  Go.,  of  CaaihffMia.  Mana^  macf  al< 


he  fooad  eo  oar  shalrss,  aad  ordeia  for  aay  of  the  iasaes  of  these  hoaees  shoaM  hsteaftat  he 
'  to  BB.    Coaiplste  eatalogoes  maij  he  had  oo  appHcatioa,  hy  letter  or  oiherwi^a. 


for  aO  AMtkaa  aad  FDiaigB  riBiiodicalB,  at  the 

Slaple  zxUi  J^au^  Sfathnters  w^  Sermoit  $aper 

AT  WHOT.MAf.K  A2n>  RBTAII^ 

off  L— <i»g  FwMlaliora  Ja  the  Uaiiad  Bcatas,  aad  a  list  of  aar  owa 
It  wheo  lavMsled. 

ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

N0YE8,   HOLMES,   &  COMPANY, 

117  WASUHOTOa  ST.  BOSTOH. 


Congregational  QuaiiUrltf  A4vetti$er^ 


HAVE  YOU  PURCHASED  THE  VOLUIO: 

JUST   PUaLISH£D, 

BOSTON    LECTURES 

OS 

CHRISTIANITY  AND   SCEPTICISM. 


In  this  book  the  most  important  subjects  are  treated  by  the  ablest  minds.  The  vork  con- 
sists of  a  course  of  ten  lectures  delivered  in  Boston  during  the  past  winter,  on  the  leadiiig 
questions  of  the  age,  by  the  Professors  and  Presidents  of  our  different  colleges.  All  the  to|^cs 
are  vitally  connected  with  the  thought  and  agitation  of  the  times,  and  are  intended  to  meet 
living  issues.  The  idea  that  runs  through  them  all,  like  a  central  nerve,  Is  Christaaoity  «Ue 
to  complete  what  it  has  begun?  In  them  we  find  orthodoxy  looking  forward — not  back- 
ward ;  conserving  the  actual  rather  than  the  obsolete  ;  meeting  real  instead  of  dead  issues  ; 
preparing  for  the  future  instead  of  fighting  over  the  past ;  giving  up  and  changing  formularies, 
modes  of  thought  and  statement,  incidental  and  collateral  details  that  were  ephemeral,  bat 
not  surrendering  any  vital  truth  or  confessing  any  fundamental  error.  Orthodoxy  enlighten- 
ing itself  and  its  friends  upon  every  new  and  interesting  issue,  — proving  itself  mester  of  the 
situation  ;  itself  as  a  fresh  living  exponent  of  imperishable  and  blessed  truths.  The  mental 
clearness,  the  profound  learning,  the  chaste  language,  the  quiet  enthusiasm  and  liberal  spirit 
of  these  lectures  will  render  them  instructive  and  captivating  to  all  classes  of  readers,  aifd 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  who  are  awake  to  the  theological  and  philosophical  discussions  of 
the  times  may  avail  themselves  of  the  light  and  the  logio  these  pages  afford.  It  is  a  work 
of  superior  merit,  and  must  have  a  large  sale.  Though  only  a  few  days  out  of  press  there 
have  already  been  ordered  between  two  and  three  thousand  copies.  ^ 


IN  PRESS. 

HISTORY    OF   THE 

SANDWICH  ISLAND  MISSIONS 

By  rev.   RUFUS   ANDERSON,  D.  D 
Lata  S«cretaiy  of  the  American  Board  of  CommiOTiooan  for  Forsign  Mlsrinaii 

12jDAo.    iip«  400* 


FOR  BALE  BY  THE 

CONGREGATIONAL    PUBLISHING    SOCIETY, 

18  €omhill,  Boston, 

AND  BOOKSELLERS  GENERALLY. 

MOSSS  H.  SABGENT,  Treasurer.  ] 


OMtgregatioHal  Quarterfy  Advertuer. 
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VALUABLE  ENGLISH   BOOKS 

UECnt LT  XXCAlTSD  BT 

LITTLE,  BROWN,  AND  COMPANY, 

Law  and  Foreign  Bodksellers, 

110  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


A  BECKET  (G.A.) 

Comic  nirtories  of  England  and  Rome.  IHoa- 
trated  with  30  cdared  ercliinp  and  300  wood- 
em*  bf  John  Leech.  S  rot*.  8vo,  cloth  gilt 
aW  gilt  cdgee,  •  lO ;  half  calf,  •  13J0 ;  tree 
call;  915.    London. 

BACONS  (Fimncis)  Works. 

Cellecled  and  edited  bw  James  Sp^ddiko, 
SOBK  KT  L.  Ellis,  and  D.  D.  Hx ath.  With 
portrait*  on  India  paper,  and  the  Arms  of  Ba- 
con in  |po!d  and  coIoib  on  each  title.  15  rtA*. 
8ro.,  half  Boxbiiivbe.t  100.  Caasbfidge,  181)3. 
Laife  paper :  100  copies  printed. 

BAIXANTYHE^  NOYEIJSTS*  U- 


With  Menioin  of  tlie  Anthora  included  in  the 
■Mill.  10  vol*,  myal  8m,  half  olive  moiocco, 
giUtopa,  •?&    Edittburgb,  1021. 

CmUmls.  —  1.  Jo*eph  Andrews,  Tom  Jonea, 
AoMlia,  Jonathan -Wild.  S.  Roderick  Random, 
Pemgrine  Pickle,  Uuaiiphrejr  Clinker.  3.  Count 
Fathom,  Launcelot  Greaves,  Don  Quixote.  4.  Gil 
Bias,  Devil  on  Two  8ticlu,  Vanillo  Gonxales,  Ad- 
ventuies  of  a  Guinea.  &.  Ttiotram  Shandy.  Senti- 
mental  Journey,  Vicar  of  WakeAeld,  MasselM, 
Man  of  Feeling,  Man  of  the  World,  Julia  de  Ron- 
bigne.  Castle  ol  Otranto.  Old  English  Baton,  6. 
Pamela.  7.  Clarissa  Harlowe.  8.  Sir.  Charles 
Orandison.  9.  Gulliver^  Travels,  'Moont  Htm- 
neth,  Barham  Downs,  James  Wallace,  Uenrj. 
10.  Sicilian  Romance,  Romance  of  the  Forest, 
yjstcvies  of  Udulpho,  Italian,  Castles  of  Athlya 
and  Donbayne. 

BEHTHAM^  (Jeremy)  Works. 

Comprising  Essays  and  Trearises  on  Govem- 
BMnt,  Coaunfoa  Law,  International  Law,  PpU-  j 
tics.  Political  Economy,  Civil  Code,  Itc,  Jtc 
Edited  ky  JoHif  Bowbino.    11  vitls.  8vo, ' 
half  calf,  ezua,  •  75.    Edinburgh,  1849i 

CAMFBEI«L  (Lord  John.) 

Lives  of  Lords  Bion^iam  ai^  Ljrndharst  (b»>  i 
ing  YoL  VI H.  of  the  8vo  editkm  of  the  Chan-  < 
cellofB).    8vo,cJoch,B6. 


London.  1803. 


CAMPBEIX  (Lord  John.) 

Lives  of  the  Lords  Chancellors  and  Keepers  of 
the  Great  Seal  of  England ;  (ntio  the  Earliest 
Tiroes  to  the  Reign  of  George  IV.  10  vols. 
]6mo,  ch>th,$«5;  half  calf,  940;  calf  extra, 
B50.    London,  1866. 

•<  A  book  that  has  reached  the  fbunh  edition, 
and  the  praise  of  wbich  Is  in  ever}  body  *s  mouth, 
requires  no  commendation  at  mir  hands.  Bat 
we  gladly  welcome  the  work  in  ibis  new  and  pop- 
ular form,  and  think  the  learned  and  noble 
lord  eoikld  hardly  have  bestowed  a  greater  boon 
upon  the  profesition  of  which  be  is  so  diftinguisbed 
a  member,  than  bv  placing  so  useful  a  book  with- 
in the  reach  of  all. "—  OtntioMn^  Mtguxime. 

CHESTERFIELD  (Earl  of.) 

Letters:   including  numermts    Lettere   now 
first  published.    Edited  with  m»ies,  by  Lokd 
Mahok.    Portraits.    5 vols.    8vo,    polished* 
call;  ezua,  \jij  Matthews,  $  60.    London,  1845. 
Best  and  only  complete  edition  ;  very  scarce. 

**  In  Lord  Mahon*s  case,  the  work  of  editing  ia 
not  confined  to  putting  his  name  on  the  title-page 
and  adding  a  stray  note  here  and  there.  He  sup- 
plies the  elucidatory  information  requfred  by  the 
text,  and  employs  consciratkms  care  in  seeinf 
that  the  teat  is  critically  perfecL"— wffUkeimMi. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA. 

A  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Gen- 
eral Literature:  Eighth  edition.  JUmMmUd 
wHk  mfwmrds  ^5,000  eugrmvimgs  en  wmmd  mud 
»inL  91  vols.  4lo.  cloth,  and  Index  $  ISS ; 
halfRuasia,  marbled  edges,  9900.  Edinburgh, 

IMO.; 

"  Where  Archbishop  Whately  takes  the  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Corruptions  of  Christianity  ;  Bun- 
sen  the  sol^leet  of  Luther  and  the  German  Refor- 
mation ;  M*Culloch,  Money,  INilitical  Economy, 
and  the  eognale  snbjecta ;  Macaulay  and  DeUvin- 
cey,  their  selected  Biographies ;  Donaldson  Phi- 
lokigy  ;  Owen,  PalBont(4ogy  ;  Heischel,  the  Tele- 
scope ;  Robert  Stephenson,  Iron  Bridges :  Baxley, 
Getmn ;  Fairbairn,  Iroa  Manufacture ;  and  other 
men,  for  the  most  part  the  work  to  which  they 
were  most  competent,  — the  reader  niay  grasp  a 
notion  of  the  grand  work  of  reference  which  is 
plaMd  before  him.**  — 


BRITISH  SPEECHES. 

Brovffhaai*    4Tolt.    8va    Half  Calf,  $  16  ;  Polithed  Calf     ....        $tS.OO 

CaapbelL    1  toL    8va^  Half  CUT e.Oo 

Gaanhi^.    «Tolt.    Sva    Calf 80.00 

Enktee.    4  vols.    8va    Cbcb,  $10.00;  Half  CaU;  920.00  ;  Polished  Calf  .  35.00 

GratUuk    IfoL    ffo.    HalfCUf 600 

VLmakimomm   StoU.    8vo.    Half  Calf 17  50 

Pitt.    tTola.    8va    HalfOUf    .       *               n^ 

1  ToL    am.    Half  Calf «  00 

STola.    •ffia.HalTGUr tLW 

S  vola.    8?©.    Calf 17.50 


Congregational  Quarterly  Adverti$er. 


WORKS  OF  JOHN  HARRIS,  D.  D. 

NEW  EDITION,  JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 

GOULDAND    LINCOLN, 

59  Washington  Street;  Boston. 

The  Pre- Adamite  Earth.  Contributions  to  Theological  Science.  BjJohv 
Harris,  D.  D.    Mew  and  revised  edition.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.60. 

A  work  of  Theological  Science,  not  to  be  pamed  oTer  with  a  planca.  It  a|ipllM  pfioelplM  or  law* 
to  the  Bucce!»flive  stage*  of  the  Pre- Adamite  Earth  \  to  the  hiatorical  developnieDt  oi  aua*  tte  feBHUjr, 
nation,  Sou  of  God,  Church,  the  Bible  revelation,  and  the  future  proepecta  of  humanity. 

Mail  Primeval:  or,  The  Constitution  and  Primitive  Condition  of  the  Htmuui 

Being,  with  a  finely  engraved  Portrait  of  the  Author.    12mo.    Cloth,  %  1.60. 

The  distribution  and  arraufenient  of  thoaght  in  thia  volume  are  auch  aa  to  aflbrd  amplo  aeopo  ibr 
the  author**  reiiiarkadle  powen  of  analysis  and  illustiation.  In  a  masterly  way  the  author  grai^ilea 
with  almost  every  difficult  and  perplexing  subject  which  comes  within  the  range  of  bis  piopoia4  ui- 
quiry  into  the  constitution  and  condition  ot  Man  Primeval. 

Patriarchy ;  or.  The  Family,  its  Constitution  and  Probation.   ISmo.  Cloth,  $130. 

This  is  a  work  that  should  And  a  place  in  every  family ;  containing  as  it  does  a  profooad  and 
eloquent  ex|MMttion  of  the  constitution,  laws,  and  history  of  the  fkmily,  aa  well  aa  much  importaiit 
instruction  and  sound  advice,  touching  the  family,  family  government,  fomily  oducatioBy  elc««Mc., 
of  the  preiient  time. 

The  Great  Teacher ;  or,  Characteristics  of  our  Lord's  Ministry,  by  Johx  Hab- 
RI8,  D.  D.    With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  H.  Humfhbbt,  D.  D.    lamo.    Cloth,  $1.60. 

This  volume  should  be  read  by  every  Christian;  the  author  writei  like  one  who  has  lonf  bean 
accustomed  to  *'  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,**  and  has  eminently  profited  under  his' teaching.  It  la  a 
•torehouse  of  well-directed  thoughts,  imbued  with  deep  Christian  fealing,  and  clothad  in  a  penpieaaoi 

and  polished  language. 

The  Great  Commission  ;  or.  The  Christian  Church  constituted  and  chiuged 
to  couvftv  the  Gospel  to  the  World.  A  Prize  Essay.  With  an  Introductor}'  Essay  by 
W.  K.  Williams,  I).  D.    Eighth  Thousand.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.60. 


This  work  in  destined  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  forming  the  religious  and  mMt^aary 
ter  of  the  coming  geurrations.    Every  clergyman  and  pious  and  reflecliaglayman  ought  to  poeaoaa  tha 
volume,  and  make  it  familiar  by  repeated  perusal. 

Tl&e  above  valuable  works  are  bound  In  uniform  style  (9  vols.)  in  a  neat  boK* 
Price,  $  7.50,  and  tlie  volumes  can  be  f urnialied  separately* 


ALSO,  NEW  EDITION  OF 

Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation :  A  Book  for  the  Times.  Br  an 
American  Citizkn.     With  an    Introductory  Essay  by  Calvin  E.  Stows,   fi.D. 

q:^  New  iin proved  and  enlarged  edition.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.26. 

God  Revealed  in  Nature  and  in  Christ;  including  a  refutation  of  the 
Development  Theory  contained  in  the  **  Vestiges  of  the  Nattural  History  of  Creation.  By 
Rev.  James  B.  Walkeb,  Author  of  *'  The  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvatkm.^* 

12ino.     Cloth,  $  1.60. 

Prophecy:  A  Preparation  for  Christ.  Bampton  Lectures  for  1860.  By  R.  pATms 
Smith,  D  D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  OzfoitL 
12mo.    $  1.75. 

A  work  of  marked  ability  and  interest.  v 


NEW   TEZT-BOOBL     JUST   PI7BL] 


K^:s7ii 


Outlines  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  Philosophy  %  for  the  use  of  Sdioob 

and  Coilef^es.     Bv  J.  Clark  Mubrat,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosopky, 
Queen's  College,  Kinirston,  Canada.     With  an  Introduction  by  Jaiubs  McOoflB|  LL*  dL, 

President  of  Princeton  College. 


Oomgrtgaiiomal  QuarUrljf  AdpertiBer. 


D.  LOTHROP  &  CO.'S  LATEST  BOOKS. 

If  Xfta  ILIk  CLAKK. 


Unto 


■MsftWhwktfM.  94.501 


Bf-  BcT.  &  F.  BMtli,  D.  D. 


ulFfeithfiil] 

Bf  Kbt.  J.  Dl  8tbov«. 
Better  ttea  OoM. 
Wi 


DtasmtW.    f  LBOu 
LitttoBM 


%H*«Wv. 


L  MoraiBff  ud  ITific  Wi 
%  Mtod  ui4  WMdi  of 


BX73. 

Fiv*  kMMiMly  priatad 
ui  sew  omI  v«y  tlift  hjIm 


FtitklU 


X  laitMioa  of  Clvbc 

4.  Ths  M«  ui4  EwfcitM  of  Bolf  LNtoc> 

&  Ths  ■■!•  ud  ETBiriMi  of  Boly  OyiBf. 


p«MC,B3.75:  MlgUt 


■Kred    JIaunys  or,  Ths  Good   Bof. 
I,  •  1.10. 

I^Mmmj  Jmmmt  oi,  Tko  Bad  Bw.     Ptko, 

•ueo. 

BvtH Shaw;  or, TW Good GiiL    rrico,BLOOL 
Kettto  KMMiUi}  or,  Tko  BW  Girt.    Frteo, 

Utile  Bertto'sFleteMlJBrwrF.  BfMmr. 
J.  D.  8tbox«. 

Boftio.  Utdolfora. 

v»d  Tiy.  TIm  !■■■  Bigfir. 

Foot.  Too  Lato. 

Wifcl  Waitou  TiM  Black««itJL 

GflOfory  Gold.  Miaaa>f  fraad  HaarC. 

Tnitbfal  Jiawj. 
Ueolf.    Mao.    BXOO. 

iariaa.  Biz  ToluBMa.  Style  of 
kiadieff  atw  and  eiofaat,  mi  odgca,  tiatMfaaMr. 
1.  OaiaC  Hnar.  By  £eir.  HoiMa  liacola,  D.  D. 
9.  Moraiac  Watekoo.    Bf  Rew.  J.  &  McDaC 

3.  Xiffkl  ITaiebca.  «  «  •• 

4.  Iliad  of  icOTi*.  m  m  u 
&  Words  of  Jcoaa.  ««  m  « 
6L  FUtMal  rrna^'^i^         •«           •* 


tfcoOtnaaBofl>fcA.TIwfciclt»wmia 
PiafiMo  ky  the  Bbt.  Hobativs  Boxak,  Iklk 
•*  Tlife  BOW  ToloBM  of  Or.  TiMdark  will  mm 
tiMl  tlMfo  It  BO  aimrHf  for  hHtm  ^^  «  b^b^ 
BotBBOoo  la  a  work  of  doroiioB,  aad  that  eTra  te 
Ma  iBfioB  tborr  raa  ka  foaad  riclHNM  of  ikuoflit 
aad  boauij  of  egqmMioa,  tkat  tell  a*  wo  aie  ka 
tiM  aocicty  of  a  poet  aad  a  tkiakrr  aad  a  ctitie, 
as  well  ao  of  a  aiaa  of  G<id,  aad  ttet  aiakoa  ae 
hoaitaio  wknbor  lo  dwifaato  iImoo  *  Hoava  of  Da- 
rmiaB '  a  urito  of  rspaaitioBa,  or  aa 
of  Mty  BMditatioao,  or  a   aaccaiataa  of 


>t 


It  ia  aa  ttofaat  16Bm»  TotaaMs  >ad  win 
oftlio  ohmC  poaolar  gill>kookaoftto 
tS-OOi 


Lnadm  ReHiioas  Tract  Sodt^.    ISmb.    IUbb- 
iSceala. 

NKW  $MB  PRIZE  BOOKS. 

BMd 


ara  iho  titWo  ol  tW  two  bow 


vulaaoa  whkli  ilaei>  Dl  Uidiio^  Ik  CV 
aia  lo  iMBa  dariaf  tke  bbobiIi  of  Odokcr.  Tlwv 
an  cboko  kook«,  akoaadiag  ia  frmhaaM,  iBA> 
ridaaliiy,  BiagBaiwai,  aad  cbaiactHr. 

Tbe  Jtftdse^t  8oBtt.~A  woll>iald  atoij  witk 
aa  iaipneriro  BMval.  Tbo  diflRnoat  rkaiarlaaa 
aad  taaiao  of  rMldraa  ia  tke  aaaw  faauhr ;  tke 
wortkliioaioa  of  aaiiaklo  naiarrt  aad  pleaaaBt 
BaaaoffB,  witboat  ptiaripla :  aad  the  aaie  ttadtacy 
of  aocivt  viae  to  ozpoaaie  aad  rtiaaif,  aia  aH  par* 
tiayad  whk  fivat  poarer.  Tko  aroitk  of  acraaf 
priaripla*,  aad  the  facccoa  wiiirk  MIowa  naie 
aad  hifh  aiaM  utaad  oat  ia  MiOBC  roatrart.  TW 
kook  ia  aa  adaiirable  oao  to  pat  iBB>  the  haad*  af 
koys  ozpooed  to  templaiioB,  aad  ia  daagcr  vf  golaf 
aacray.  —  Rbt.  Db.  Lixcolb. 


Thia  odd  title  la  aa  iadox  to  the  character  of  the 
volaBo.  It  ia  full  of  aurpriaao,  BMviaf  lo  Uofh* 
tar  or  toata  ky  ita  aorel  way  of  treatiaf  the  aiaa- 
ploat  iaddeata.  It  girea  charmiag  pictarM  of 
BOBM  life,  cfaatiag  a  hwfiag  that  each  hraea 

I,  ta  Buka  thaarorld  kappiar 


A  Tesr  mi  mj  IJffe.  —The  fcrai  of  a  Diaiy 
ia  Boc  atiractiTo  to  torera  of  atocj-hmtk*,  k«t  f»w 
eaa  kocia  thia  Joaraal  withtwt  leadiag  a»  the 
•ad.  It  iatiodacca  lo  the  aiiaialar*a  faauly,  aad 
perfactly  at  hcaaa  thece,  a»  if  k^oktag 
i^iait  with  ila  daiy  Kfa.  ThoBBthar 
la  a  laiahad  arriter,  with  a  lai;^  kaowledfo  af 
hooka  aad  of  life,  a  kaee  iaaight  laio  chaiacter,  a 
qaick  aoaoa  of  tho  ladicioaa,  aad  a  atyle  i  f  rate 
paiiiy  aad  oaaa.  Lata  paaaaaia  ahoaad,  k«t  thty 
oBly  aaiiior  real  lifa.  ~  ur.  DB.  LlscOLsr. 


CklM  UieSerfeB. 

CMMLMa. 

LitUo  Uilie*e  Travaia. 


Okl 

Xeighhorly  Leve. 


„.-Itia.-,w 
iad  a  atoiy  of  each  BBiafaaaa  aad  keaaiy.  The 
patkaa  ia  loader  aad  all-perradiag,  aad  aleak  iala 
the  haan  with  a  lelaiag  power.  The  iatatBca 
af  laligioB  oa  didTeeeal  aataraa,  aail  ita  eaaokliaff 
or  OB  alL  ia  fiaely  drawa.  If  the  kook  weie 
deicaoBt  IB  haam,  it  woaM  ho  walMugh  par- 
—Bet.  Db.  Uacovn. 

to  Bead  offden  dtrrel  la 


5  rob.    tSuOO. 

aad  aaperfateadeata  will  flad  H  fnr  the  adraataga  of  their 

D.  LoTHBOr  k  Co.«  whoae  ezpaneaco  lor  tweety  year*  ia  the  whwtioa  of  Saaday-^hoel 

b  a  ffBarSBlB  thai  an  aaeh  oidiBi  wttJ  ha  flilad  ia  the  heat 


ftvaraMo  Icrw.    Their  atork  of  Beligfoaa  aad  8aBday.«ehool  Booka  b  oae  of  the  laiptot  ia  Xew 
They  keep  a  pod  BaaorUboal  of  Xew  aad  Staadaid  Work*.    Their  f4<«e  i*  aim  a  BiMa 


aad  depot  t«r 


aBhaok- 


I  wiU  aawhaea  iad  bmbb  fawirahli  imbm,  aa«na  UBBiiiuat  aitoBtiaB,  a 
flMffeaBBf  Ae  OU»  BTAJW,  «•  CmuaillX.  B06TOH. 


Congregational  Quarterly  Ad»trli»er. 


A  FINE   ASSOBTHIENT   OF 

WALL  MAPS  OF  BIBLE  LANDS, 

AND    THB    FOLLOWmO 

liARCiE   COLORED   DIilCiRA.1118, 

FOR 

Sabbath  School  Conceits  or  Lectures  to  Children, 

'cam  be  8EBN  AT 

No.  40  WINTER  STREET,  BOSTON. 
EBEN.  SHUTE,  K.  E.  Agent  Aswrioan  8.  8.  Uoian* 


DIAGRAMS. 

The«6  I11ii8tnitk>na  are  boldly  printed  on  gtrong  dotb,  and  appropriately  eolored,  and  are  ■■  araU* 
able  for  exhibition  in  the  daytime  aa  in  the  evening. 

Tliey  are  lent  on  the  following  tenna, —  For  a  ainfle  Leetova,  9  1<M  par  aat,  and  tha  aay— a 
charges  both  wayx  to  be  paid  by  the  borrower.  Tbey  will  ba  aent  tha  Wednesday  ptarkwa  to  tba 
Babbath  on  which  they  are  to  be  used,  and  are  to  be  returned,  m  mU  emsetf  on  the  Monday  foUowtnf. 

Qnlers  will  be  received  for  any  of  the  DiagramS|  at  the  pricea  named  per  aat. 

1.    Eastern  Habitations.    Ten  Diagrams.    Price  per  set .       .       .  .       .         •  IS^OO 

St.    Domestic  Arrangements  of   the  Orientals)  Ulustrativa  of  SeripCvra.    Tea 

Diagrams.    Price  per  sat 15.00 

3.  The  Literary  History  of  tlie  Blblol    Fifteen  Dlagrama.    Price  par  aet    .  S&.50 

4.  The  Tabernaele  of  Witness,  Its  Fumltare,  eto«   Nine  Dlafnuas.   Price  per  aet    13L50 
9.    Mountains  of  the  Bible.    Nine  Diagrams.    Price  per  aet       •  .       .       liUO 

6.  Types  of  Scripture.    Eight  Diagrams.    Price  per  aet lt.00 

7.  Life  and  Labors  of  the  AposUe  Paul.    Twenty  Diagrans.    Price  per  aet    •  30  00 

8.  Map  of  Palestine,  and  Views  of  Cities,  etc.    Eight  Diagrams.    Price  per  aet  19.00 

9.  China,  and  the  Chinese.    Twelve  Diagrams.    Price  per  set  .  .       .       .  18.00 

10.  £Bypt  and  the  Bible  $  or,  The  Pentateuch  and  other  Scriptures  Explained,  THna- 

trated,and  Vindicated  by  the  Monuments  of  Ancient  Egypt.    Thirteen  Diagrams. 

Price  per  set • IOlSO 

11.  Palestine  and  Its  Cities,  etc.    Twelve  Diagrams.    Price  per  aet        .       .  18.00 
1*1,    Catacombs  of  Rome.    Twenty-one  Diagrams.    Price  per  set 31  JO 

WALL  MAPa    , 

Map  of  Palestine.    90  x  Si8  inches.    Mounted  and  varnished        .....  $  1J85 

Map  of  Palestine.    3^  x  5  feet.    Unmounted 9l95 

Map  of  Palestine.    4^  x  6  feet.    Unmounted •  6^00 

Map  of  Palestine.    4x4  feet.    Mounted  and  varnished 0.0O 

Map  of  Palestine.    (Colton's) 7.00 

Map  of  Palestine*    3x4  feet.    Varnished  but  unmounted.    ( London  S.  8.  Unkm.)      .  3;0O 

Map  of  Palestine.    (Photo-lithograph) SM 

Map  of  Palestine,    6x9  feet.    (Onbome  and  Coleman's) ISwOO 

Chart  of  Saviour's  Travels.    4^  x  6  feet.    Mounted  and  varnished 7.00 

Map  of  the  JoumeyinBS  of  the  Children  of  Israel.    4x5  feet.    Unmounted  S.00 

Map  of  Bible  Lands.    4x4  feet.    Mounted  and  varnished 6.00 

Map  of  Bible  Lands.    4|  x  6  feet.    Unmounted SlOO 

Map  of  Bible  Lands.    (Colton^s)    Showing  Pau1*8  Travels        ......  7.00 

Map  of  Paul*s  Travels.    (London) SlSO 

Bird's. Eye  View  of  Ancient  Jerusalem  audits  Enrirons.    (With  Key.)    5x8 

feet.    Mounted  and  vamituhed 1S.00 

Panorama  of  Modern  Jerusalem.    (With  Key.)    4  x  n|  feet.    Unmoonted      .       .      7JS0 

EBEHr.  SHUTE,  40  Winter  Street,  Boston. 


HENRY  A.  YOUNG  &  CO., 

M  OOBXHXm  BOSTON,  MASEL. 


o»  stiwmxujm,  waioi 


AXB  xarsoiAixT  adaptsd  to  tu 


FAMILY  OR  SABBATH    SCHOOL. 


Bj    B.      8TVABT 
tf'Gatm  Ajar,**  vix. : 
BlM*sMoL 
finftaL    I  DiM*i  Kmv  Hmt. 
4««l«.    IBao.    •SLML 

COJUrCK     OATLORD     gKWEES.      %f 

Glasck  GATM>ftO,  aatkorof  ^Cvlm  Eock," 

H  Capw     MiM  PsuiMM  Battewaj. 
bbn.    •4JS. 


TIm  Pioue  Paitf .  Tke  Twia 

TiM  Waccr-Ci«M  Giri.    The  ViolM  Girl«. 
Unto  Udiaa.  The  Two  Binbdajra. 

evola.    ISmo.    Inbox.    94.50.    . 


Tretkaad  Tnut. 
Goad  for  EviL 


S 


HopeaaW  Faan. 


16bo.   ont 
box.    BS.?:. 


Tooat 
TIm  Pietvm  dock. 
WinaaJtha 
Woolly  Bear. 
Willal  Waltar 
lavola. 


UmaMajgiaw 
Tbo  PM  farrow. 
Biiaia'a  Vtctatf. 
Six  Miace-Pica. 
Ripe  Sirawberriaa. 
SUkApno. 
baaatbox.    BSLOO. 


By  Mai.  Mad- 
XLim  Lbslix. 
Tol.  1.  Earning  and  Bpandinc.    1  iroI. 
Uptbal^der.    1  tdT.    1600. 
Never  Give  Up.    1  vol.    ]6aio. 
Worth  and  Wealth.    I  vol.    ]6mo. 
BecvBt  of  Bocceaa.    1  vol.    Mmo. 


ToL& 
YoLa. 
Vol.  4. 
VoL& 

Tka  five  volnoMa  la  a  noat  box,  f  5.00. 

THE  OTP8T  SKRIES.  By  Miu  E.  Stuaet 

Phelps. 
ToL  1.  Gy|i^  BraynttNi.    lOmo.    Ulnstratad. 
ToL  3.  Gypay**  Coosin  Joy.    16mo.    Illuatrated. 
Vol.  3.  Gypay*a  Sowing  and  Reaping.   ]6nx>.   III. 
VoL  4.  Gypsy  at  the  Golden  Creeeent.  16mo.  Ill 
4  vote.    la  box.    95.00. 


I.INBBNDAI.K    STOBISB.      By 

Lawrence  Linwooo. 
Vol.  1.  Sidney  de  Grey.     Vol.  4.  Couain  Clara. 
Vols.   Nellie  Warren.     Vol.5.  PtCarCUnton. 
Vol.  3.  Louis  Sinclair. 
'  lOma.    UhMintad.    Sfola.    Inbox.   9  5.00. 


MLNNUE  MTBTUB  SICKTIBL    By  PHILI» 

FlHDIJkT. 

Piapa^  Darting. 


•TDa^lMi. 
Oiala>a  Prienda, 
Alica  and  the  Ox  Goad. 
Work  for  Play. 
Plaviag  Soldier. 
Sadie's  Adventnraa. 
9ft.4iL 

Maet  DwtMSUi 


(;HBI.I.Iiw 


Dencan  Slnia^  Prayeta. 
EOa  Wingata'a  Work. 
3  vote 


Molly**  Bibla. 
lOBM.    94.90. 


AUMT     HA1TIE*8     I.IBRAST     FOB 
OIBI.8.    By  AUMT  Hattie. 

UllyN  Birthday.  Maggie  and  the  Mk*. 

The  Sheep  and  Lambi.  The  Lnat  Kittle. 

Uttle  Miaa  PraL  Ida*a  New  Sboaa. 

6 vote.    Itoo.  Inbox.    93.0QL 


HATTIK*8     I.TBRABT     FOB 


AUNT 
BOT8.    By  AUNT  Hattib 

Appla  Boya. 

The  Cbaat  of  Tbola. 

Fa^tMj  Boy. 

6  vote.    18mo. 


Frankla*s  Dog  Ttmf* 
Golden  Rnlew 
Lying  Jim. 
Ubox.    93.00. 


THIS  BI.MWOOD  8BBIB8* 

Vol.  L  Mm  Agent.         Vol.  3.  Out  af  PrteoE. 
Vol.8.  Horace  Wei-       Vol.4.  The    Hunting, 
ford.  dona. 

Tka  four  volnmaa  In  a  aaat  box,  95.00. 

THS  BROOKSIDB  SBBUM.  Wf  AUMT 
Hattib. 

Vol.  1.  The  Hola  la  tha  Poakat.    1  vol.    lOno. 
Vol.9.  Stopping  tha  Laak.    I  vol.    lOow. 
Vol.  3.  Lost,  hut  Found. 
Vol.4.  Faahion  and  Folly. 

Tha  four  vohimaa  in  a  Mtt  box,  9  5.00. 

WAITING  AT  TRB  CB08S.     A  book  oC 

Oevoticin.    Elegantly  printed  on  tinted  pap«r, 
with  photographic  titteswga. 

1  foL    Square  lOoio.    9  1.50i 

PLRASAMT  PAOBS  AND  BIBLB  FIO» 
TURKS.  Twenty  illuttratlooa,  bevelled 
boards,  and  f  lit  centre.  Tha  handaomaat  book 
of  Bible  stories  published. 

lv<ol.    BMtlldlik   9l.00i 


riTi; 


rBY  A.  TOUNa  &  00., 

..     94  Comlllll,  BottOH,  niAM. 


8  Cimgregational  Quarterfy  AdveriiHr. 

EVERY   SATURDAY^ 


THE 


(&tui  %\\uiniti  l^^tttilg 


OF   AMEBIGA. 


The  attention  of  Parents  and  Families  Is  inrited  to  "EVERY  SATURDAY/'  which  !■ 

belieired  to  be 

The  Handsomest  and  Best  Illiistrated  Family  Paper 

IN   THE    COUNTRY. 

Its  Readlnip  Columns  contain  able  editorial  articles  on  all  matters  of  general  intereat,  the  beat  Sto- 
ries, "  and  choice  Miscellaneous  Selections,  from  the  whole  vast  range  of  Foreign  Periodical  Literatim. 
Its  illustrations  are  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence  and  interest.  The  beet  artlets  in  Barop*  aad 
America  are  represented  in  it ;  and  the  conductors  of  •*  EVERY  SATURDAY  **  will  apare  no  paina 
to  make  the  Pictorial  features  of  the  paper  admirable  as  works  of  Ait,  and  of  the  beat  chaiact«r  te 
Household  Entertainment. 


**  This  admirable  and  beautiful  paper  has  new  claims  upon  the  public  Not  onlf  ia  it  greatly  im- 
proved in  its  illustrations,  which  are  profuse,  elegant,  and  timely,  but  it  has  fairly  •entered  upon  the 
field  of  family  Journalism,  and  now  presents  each  week  popular,  able,  and  fre^h '  editorials,  well 
adapted  to  family  and  general  reading.  This  was  really  the  great  lack  of  the  paper  in  its  original 
form.  Our  American  public  will  read  foreign  periodical  literature  only  to  a  limited  extent,  but  when 
presented  to  them  in  company  with  original  articles  in  which  current  topics  are  well  discussed,  tlM»ir 
ideal  is  reached.  As  now  conducted,  with  \u  excellent  editorial  and  original  matter,  its  admirable 
and  profuse  pictorial  embe1li$>hmentH,  its  extracts  from  foreign  literature,  and  its  unexceptionable  ty- 
pography, we  consider  <^  EVERY  SATURDAY  "  the  n»flu*  MUra  of  American  family  papeta.**  —  Bee- 
loa  WaUkman  and  R^fUetor, 

**  The  publishers  of  Eyekt  Saturday  are  Uking  special  pains  to  make  that  journal  more  and 
more  worthy  of  the  signal  favor  with  whieh  it  has  been  received  by  the  reading  public  The  present 
number  is  an  admirable  illustration  at  once  of  their  aueceaa  and  of  their  Just  claims  to  still  further 
prosperity.  It  is  full  of  excellent  engravincs,  many  of  which  have  been  prepared  excluaively  for  it, 
and  of  reading  matter,  a  large  part  of  which  is  also  original.  At  the  same  time  it  retains  its  old  ec- 
lectic features,  and  thus  funiisbes  an  excellent  compendium  of  the  best  both  of  American  and  foreigB 
literature."  —  JV.  Y,  TVibune. 

**  Evert  Saturday,  as  an  illustrated  paper,  has  from  the  Mart  been  a  succession  of  triumphs,  and 
in  its  latest  issues  has  almost  distanced  its  former  efforts  in  the  same  direction."  —  A*.  Y.  Evening  PtL 

'*  Every  Saturday  is  unsurpassed  among  American  pictorial  papers  in  the  elegance  and  attrae- 
tiveness  of  its  contents.    Whenever  we  buy  a  copy  we  are  troubled  with  subsequent  scruples  of  con- 
science on  account  of  having  paid  so  little  money  for  so  many  exquisite  works  of  art" —  CAtrulMM  Rtg* 
isUr. 


**  The  pictorial  beauties  of  this  paper,  to  which  many  additions  have  been  made  for  montba  past, 

"  "  r  of  largely 

ly  Journals. 


have  met  the  due  reward  not  only  of  largely  increased  circulation,  but  have  won  for  it  a  place  in 
the  front  ranks  of  illustrated  weekly  Journals.'*  —  Cindnnmti  CkronieU, 


Prlc«,  10  eents  a  number.    $5.00  a  yearf  $4.00,  if  tak«B  In  €onneetloia 'vritli 
tbe  '^  AtlanUc  Monthly  »  or  '^  Our  Yoiins  FoUu." 


FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.,  FublisherB, 

134  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


Qmffregatianal    Quarterly  Aicherti$er.  9 

American   Tract  Society, 

(NEW    ENGI^AND    BRANCH,) 

No.    104    WASHZNGKTON    STREET,    BOSTON. 

SXT.  Im  B.  BOOKWOOD,  Secretary.  H.  E.  SIMMONS^  TreMover. 

N.  P.  KEKP,  General  AgmU 


SABBATH -SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

We  inyita  J*aston,  Saperintendents.  and  others  to  examine  our  stock  of  booka  for 
Lillimries.    We  can  famish  books  of  any  publisher  desired,  at  a 


treating  every  purchaser  alike,  and  though  we  will  not  give  as  large  a  per  cent  as  can  be 

given  on  kigk-priced  ucond-clau  bookt^  we  will 

CiI¥E    mORE    PAGES    FOR    Jk   DOLLAR   NET 

THAN  CAN  BE  BOUOBT  ELSEWHERE. 


BAGSTER'S    BIBLES. 

A  ftill  stock  just  n^ceived  fW>in  London,  comprising  PULPIT  AND  STUDT-TABIcE 

BIBLES,  in  Calf,  Turkey  Morocco,  and  Levant  bindings,  and  in 

some  new  shapes  and  styles  never  before  imported. 

"CRITICAL  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH   TESTAMENT," 

with  Lexicon,  and  in  ^  narrow  shape,**  in  Turkey,  ^  Hall^Boand,^  and  Clotk* 


ENGLISH    BIBLES. 

OXFORD  and  LONDON  Editlona,  iir  all  duiduigs  and  anAPSS. 


Tracts,  Leaflets,  Mottoes, 

IN  FULL  STOCK.] 

A  Itall  aasortment  of  all  the  publications  of  thli  Society  to  well  known 

lor  tkeir 

Cheapness,    Beauty,  and   Reliability. 

ADDBSSS  OBDBBa 

H.   E.   SIMinoIfS,   Treasurer, 

104  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


i 


10  Congregational  Quarterfy  AdverdBer. 

THE  CONGREGATIONALIST. 

j^  Religious   JTournal  for  the  Family. 

QUARTO.   $3.00   A   YEAR. 

7%«  CongregationaLUl  is  soon  to  enter  upon  iti  twenty-third  annual  Tolunie.  It  has  n«Ter  been  r»- 
eeired  with  more  favor,  or  welcomed  to  a  wider  circle  of  readen,  than  durlnip  the  catrent  twolv^ 
month,  and  its  conductors  believe  that  it  was  never  ao  worthy  of  genera]  patronage  as  at  presenL  And 
io  assiduous  have  already  been  tlieir  endeavors  to  angineBt  its  value  m  all  departments  of  the  field 
which  it  occupies,  that  they  have  left  ttiem^elves  little  to  seek,  or  to  promise,  that  is  specifically  new, 
for  the  year  that  is  coming. 

In  iteneral,  they  can  only  say  that  it  is  their  purpose  to  applv  (he  most  liberal  expenditure  ander  the 
direction  of  their  most  careful  judgment,  and  most  fkithfui  industrr,  to  the  endeavor  to  send  out  n 
paper  which  shall  be  the  best,  in  every  particular,  which— alter  a  nunlliartty  t>f  jmib  with  tbe  de- 
mands to  be  met — they  know  how  to  make. 

In  particular,  they  call  attention  to  the  followinft  points ;  — 

1.  Th$  ConrregtUionalutt  while  aiming  to  be  fair,  eourteous,  and  charitable  toward  other  denomi* 
nations  of  Christians,  and  while  publishing  a  very  large  amount  of  matter  in  ovety  lasao  wht^  has  nei- 
ther denominational  stamp  nor  bias,  will  yet  be  true  to  its  name,  and,  so  far  as  it  adiTbcatee  any  polity, 
will  speak  for  and  from  the  Congregational  churches  of  the  land. 

9.  It  thoroughly  believes  in  the  resistless  focM  of  ibe  Christianity  of  the  Bible  as  applied  to  every- 
day necessities  ;  and  that  the  world^s  ipreat  need  is  noA  so  much  of  any  new  invmition  of  methods,  or 
organizations,  as  of  the  constant  conscientious  eflfort  of  Christ's  people  to  do  His  will  in  meat  andtlrink 
and  all  things  ;  so  that  one  of  its  most  urgent  endeavors  is  to  awaken  the  children  of  God  to  the  com- 

grehension,  and  stimulate  them  to  the  performance  of  praetieal  OkrUtimn  dnCy,  in  the  Family,  In  the 
abbath  and  Mission  School,  and  in  Temperance  and  all  true  nform.  • 

3.  It  seeks  to  supply  the  family  weekly  with  something  of  real  value  in  many  diffbrent  departments 
besides  that  which  is  distinctively  relij^ious }  and  those  whoearefully  read  ita  Miesloiiaiy  and  Healtliuid 
Temperance  items,  its  Literary  criticisms,  its  Educational  intelligence,  its  Scientific  news,  and  ita  a|p- 
ricultural  and  Business  columns,  will,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  obiain  tbe  aubetance  of  tlie  fresh  matter 
of  many  volumes  upon  tliese  separate  subjects. 

4.  Its  Foreign  department  will  be  reconstructed  daring  the  year,  and  its  value  greatly  increaeed. 

5.  Its  intelligence  from  the  churches  has  long  been  unapproa^hed  in  quantity,  or  qualitv,  by  any 
other  journal,  and  especial  pains  will  be  taken  to  more  tkan  maintain  the  high  sCaadard  of  the  past  in 
this  respect.  While  its  Domestic  eorrespondenee— eepeclally  tke  atated  letten  of  "  Spectator,**  and 
'*  Pilgrim  '*  —  will  remain  a  marked  feature  of  recognised  value. 

6.  Its  list  of  special  contributors  includes  Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes,  Rev.  AlbeR 
Barnes,  Hon.  Neal  Dow,  Hon.  Woodbury  Davis,  Rev.  J.  P.  Ttaompeon,  LL.  D.,  Rev.  L.  Baeon,  D.  D., 
Rev.  John  Todd,  D.  D.,  Jacob  Abbott,  C.  C.  Coffin,  Profs.  Park  and  Phelps,  Rev.  C.  8.  Robinson,  D.D. 
(Paris),  Rev.  T.  C.  Turberville(editnr  of  the  English  Independent).  Phobe  Carey,  Lucy  Larcom,  Grace 
Greenwood,  Miss  £.  S.  Phelps,  and  scores  of  others  almost  equally  well  known  to  the  ciiurches  and 
the  world.    Address 

W.  li.  GREENE  A  CO.,  15  €ornhlll,  Boston,  RIass. 


THE  BOSTON  RECORDER. 

THE   CHEAPEST   RELIGIOUS  JOURNAL  IN  THE  WORLD  I 

In  the  hope  of  meeting  an  extensive  demand  and  doing  a  good  work  for  the  Christian  publie,  we 
shall  resume  early  in  November  the  separate  publication  of  Tke  Boston  Reeordtr^  at  the  extremely  Um 
j^riee  o/  9 1.50  a  year.  We  feel  assured  that  many  in  all  our  churches  would  be  glad  of  a  small  religunu 
journal  at  a  moderate  price ;  and  though  no  such  paper  could  be  successfully  published  as  an  indepea> 
dent  sheet  at  so  low  a  rate,  we  believe  that  by  issuing  it  in  connection  with  7^  CongragatummtUtt  tbe 
project  may  be  made  to  succeed  ;  while  we  think  such  a  succees  would  be  a  positive  advance  in  reli- 
gious journalism,  carrying  the  influence  of  the  religious  press  into  many  families  from  which  it  is  now 
practically  excluded.  It  will  be  made  up  from  tlie  columns  of  7*A«  Qmgregmtienmliat,  and  will  of  coarse 
contain  a  less  amount  of  reading  matter.  We  shall  endeavcnr,  however,  to  select  for  it  such  articleo 
and  items  as  will  be  of  most  interest  to  the  class  who  may  prefer  a  email  paper  f  while  as  our  choice 
for  its  columns  will  be  rather  from  the  more  distinctively  religious  articles  of  the  larger  paper  than 
from  its  literary  and  scientific  ones,  or  its  foreign  correepondence,  we  hope  to  meet  the  views  of  tlioee 
who  desire  a  large  percentage  of  distinctively  religious  matter  in  a  religioas  newspaper. 

In  order  to  succeed  at  the  price  named,  such  a  journal  mast  have  a  large  list  of  sahserihere^  bat  If  It 
meets,  as  we  believe  it  will,  a  real  want,  and  is  received  by  ministers,  as  a  class,  with  the  approval 
manifested  by  the  few  whom  we  have  already  consulted,  we  believe  they  will  be  glad  to  commend  it 
to  their  people^  and  to  the  public,  and  that  it  will  t»e  welcomed  by  a  large  patronage. 

The  regular  issue  of  Tke  Recorder  in  this  form  will  be  commenced  Nov.  4th,  but  a  specimen  number 
may  now  be  had  at  this  office  by  enclosing  a  two-cent  stamp  for  postage.  Here  is  an  unprecedented 
chance  to  secure  a  first-class  religious  journal  at  a  price  so  low  as  to  be  within  the  means  of  every 
household  in  the  land. 

The  Boston  Recorder  will  be  sent  from  the  sUrt  tiU  Jan.  1.  1873,  fourteen  months^  for  9L50 !  All 
subscriptions  should  be  eent  to 

W.  L.  GREENE  fc  00.,  15  OornhiU,  Boston,  Dass. 


Ke'w  England 

{MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSIJEANCE  COMPANT, 


39   STA.TE   STREET, 


BOSTON. 


ACCXJMT7LATI0X,  JAN.  1, 1870,    .    .    .    18,800,000. 


Securely  invested  for  the  benefit  of  present  and  fotnre  members. 


The  particuUr  attention  of  Clbbotxsn  U  called  to  the  ad?antagoi  of  ininrillg 
in  a  Manachnsetti  Companj,  nnder  the  wiie  prorifion  of  itf  NON-FORFEITUBS 
law,  bj  which  eTcrj  policy-holder  ii  entitled  to  ininrsnce  §o  long  u  hli  policy  hse  s 
cash  yaloe. 


JOSEPH  M.  GZBBSVfi^  BBMJ.  T.  STilVilMS, 

S6crot8zy.  PrMldMti 

W  W.  MORLAHD.  K.  D,         WAIABR  O.  WKXaBT, 


Bon.  DWXOST  F06KBB. 


FURNITURE. 

GEO.  W.  WAEE    &   COMPANY, 

DBL&J^SIKS    IN* 

FUNRITURE  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


CHURCHES, 

DWELUNG-HODSES,  AND  HALLS, 

Flaed  at  Ika  SbvTCcM  nmttet, 

IN    THE    MOST    THOROUGH    MANNER, 


Sf^olsttt;  Snobs,  ^ilpit  Ctinhqs, 

BOOK-USES,  LIBaXRV  TIULES, 

I  iPulpits,  CTishions,  Glialrs, 

All  kinds  of  Church  Furniture, 

In  pUn  or  clabonM  itjitt,  and  of  all  pricat,  to  toH  tbe  tut*  of  the  pablio. 


A  loni  ncpericnea,  and  a  ttaonragfa  knowledge  of  Iha  vuti  at  INDIVIDUALS,  FAUI* 
UCS,  CHURCHES,  and  SCHOOLS  anabie  oa  to  soaraDtM  pnftat  uHifkoUon  to  our 
patroiu.  Ths  lepntatlflD  of  out  hoata  i)  well  known  thraviboBt  the  coootiT,  and  ft  ihall 
b«  nude  fbr  the  interait  of  pnrcba*en  to  commanloale  with  u*  either  penoaall;  or  by  letter. 
The  large  a«octiiiant  of  Furniture  alwajn  on  hand,  the  great  variety  of  ttjla,  and  our 
beilltiai  far  fllUng  tba  largaet  ordm  with  fmattamt,  are  indnoaoanU  that  win  ba  ap- 
pndatcd  b7  alL 

FxtwulTn  hnilnwi  rimnnntirwn  tiiMMn  ni  tn  rrfnr  f  ?V"  '"  BUILDINGS  tad  PBIVATK 
RESIDENCES  in  crerj  lectioo  of  the  country  fbr  apeolmaoe  of  onr  work. 

17"  The  attntiQa  of  BnUdlng  CcanmittMa,  FaUon,  and  Snpeilnteadeot*  I*  Mpeelall7 

OSa  W.  WARE  *  oo, 

UTl 


Cmffi'^ational  Quarierty  ^ffaertwrt*; 


SEASON  OF   1870-71. 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  CABINET  ORGANS, 


NEW  STYLES.  REDUCED  PRICES. 

[IStPKOTI MINTS  PjITIHTID  JDIOS  91  AND  AVOUIT  B3,  UTO.] 

THE  MASON  AlTD  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO. 


RESONANT  CASE  CABINET  ORGANS, 


REDUCTION    IN    PRICES. 


liiiriwwtSS.    AJ» 


MASON  &  HAISUN  ORGAN  CO, 
I&4  Tiemont  Street,  Borton,  596  Broadway,  New  To^ 


UlaHfr^fKtiimtl  Umaita^  AirmtiMt,  li 


2\E^\'   GOOI3S, 


NEW  FALL  AND  WINTCR  60CDS. 

1870. 


CHANDLER  &  CO., 


Have  RceiTvd  a4  mom  «Ar  a  fill  aW  cmm^M*  w  nHiiM  t€  N«w  %mi  SiiiiMifcU  0«i*4«  It  tU  iIm 


Tbey  call  aspecUl  atlMttM  to  tiM  followlMff :  ~ 

PLAIN  SrLKS,  in  all  tba  mw  and  fiuMoMU*  cbta*.  ^ 

BUkCK  SILKS,  from  tiw  mf»x  caleWatod  MaaafkcUiriw  li  I^MHia. 

BUkCK  SILKS,  ac4  9^  8  9^,  $9.75,  a*d  •  3J0  -  all  mnth  balow  tMr  ftlnt. 

AMERICAN  SILKS,  at  •9.00  per  yaid. 

IRISH  AND  LYONS  POPLINS. 

FRENCH  VRLOUBS. 

THIBET  CLOTHS  AND  1IBBIN09. 

NEW  WORSTED  FABRICS,  in  mat  Ttriety  Mid  U  all  the  mw  OttliloiiaU*  mliHi)  many  iiT 
which  have  never  befcue  been  uffierea. 

LUPIN'S  POPLIN  REPS,  a  larfe  aMortiMBt  hi  the  mw  colon  at  ft()  eenu  ptr  yiinl. 

PRINTED  CASHMERE,  in  mw  and  elefant  atylee  Uw  morning  dreeim, 

ROBE  DE  CHAMBRE,  ezceedlnply  rich  aiylea  and  C(»l(»ring«, 

PRINTED  AND  PLAIN  FLANNELS, 

PLAIN  THIBET  CLOTHS,  in  light  and  high  colon  ft>r  morning  dreMea  and  Air  fifalldraii*f 
wear. 

SILK  '^'ELTETSy  F»oeoB*a  and  other  favorite  makes. 

SILK  PLUSHES,  in  auperior  qualitiee  and  beautiAil  colon. 

VELVETEENS,  blaek,  brown^  and  other  deelrable  colon. 

CLOAK  GOODS,  in  all  the  mw  and  faehlooaMe  (kbriee. 

SHAWLS*  Our  stock  of  Bhawla  li  unusually  large  and  vsrt«d,  embmrlng  siylts  and  mialltlM 
suited  to  the  wants  of  all.  In  thin  itock  •*•  IndiM  NtrftMnl  NhMWln  ffniin  (Till  to 
^*MHif  toffetlMr  urith  a  flue  MMorinMnt  of  Ailed  and  oiNm  ocntiwn  iiff  itMidlitiii 
and  line  qnallUea* 

HOSIERY  AND  UNDBBWBAB  Csr  Ladtee,  Ml«ea,  aad  Ohildraa,  OuM  Uaflwrlgbt  aitd 
Warner's,  aud  other  noted  nianufaciursn. 

EMBROIDERIES  AND  WHITE  OOODM. 

PARIS  KID  OLOVKS,  in  all  the  feshbnabit  itylee  mmI  t«dot§,  B99  Dmmi  P»H«  1114 
OloTea  at  •  1.T6  per  pmir* 

JOSEPH  KID  GLOVES*    S/IOO  doMU,  maflaAMtnnd  to  order,  at  •  1^  pet  pair. 

HOUSEKEEPING  GOODS,  eoMtslIng  of  Utillls,  Hlanket*.  TaMe  and  Ned  l/lheM,  Nmlyffd- 
dered  Fianu  and  Table  Covers,  Coftons,  Cotton-flaanels,  and  WimiI- flannels  «if  all  «|ii«niles« 

MOURNING  GOODS.  Ottf  atnek  la  tUa  department  to  C4im|del«  In  all  llwMtr  and  dmlraMa 
fabrkatetheaeasoB. 


Oor  stock  being  larfe  aad  having  been  eelected  In  the  Bnmpeen  end  Hmm  niariii«fs  wHh  gMH  Mfn^ 
re  feel  eoofldeni  that  we  are  aMe  to  pfsenl  a  hmm  Mlneiive  aad  desirable  nsw^ftment  <#f  wtbiti  Unw 
re  have  ever  bsfiMM  offind. 

Dm  BMica  wiU  be  fhrea  cT  ear  efaalaf  Af  Udiee^  Sells  and 


ni  r 


CongregeOieml  Quarttrly  Advertiser. 


THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUMS 

FAIRS   AND   EXHIBITIONS 
THE  CROSS  OF  THE  LESIOn  OF  HOHOB, 

AT   THE    EXPOSITION    USIVERSELI.E, 


CROVER    &    BAKER    MACHINES.! 

SALESROOMS : 
34  Summer  St,  Boston,     .     .     495  Broadway,  Hew  Y'aa 

Branch  EBtabUUiinenU  In  all  the  prlnelpal  CItios  In  Uic  ttnltvd  StBtei. 


npilnd  111  any  nir,  ud  i>  naw  la  ■■  g| 


Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.'s  New  Books, 


fl 


i 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

LTiIE   .t    sriKI'ATiD,    Br)STO]Sr. 

r».  jt-j  .' ...  V...  ,  HtW  JUVENILE  BOOKS, 

HMU  miO  ITS  BESOUROES.    in-(i«  en  F..i.iii:«n> 


» 


I  ktl  AtfTKAY. 
...1..     I  ■iii-fiv»t^»B*-iL^T--t''-" 

.  uoi-u:  uh  irnKKLsi 


I 


<  WILL  WIN  T 

.'.  "%  ^  nivirofT 


f^UAOK.  Hair  Var*. 


THE  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

REFERBNCB  DBPARTMBNT 
taken  Irom  Iha  Boildiiii 
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